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SOFT  WHITE  HANDS 

and  Hygienically  Clean  Clothes  are  worn 
by  the  WOMEN  who  use  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  Soap — the  only  real  Borax 
Soap.  Borax  is  the  world's  greatest 
cleanser,     and    most    harmless     antiseptic. 

WRITE    FOR  "FREE  SAMPLE" 

PACIFIC     BORAX    COMPANY,    Oakland.    Cal. 


Of  pure   Raniona    Cream 
Use  just  a  sprinkle. 

Presto,  change!     Your  face 
Has  lost  every  wrinkle. 


"  R  a  m  o  n  a  Face 
Cream  produces  a  soft, 
clear,  white  skin.  It 
does  not  stimulate  the 
growth  of  superfluous 
hair." 

This  remark  was 
made  by  one  of  the 
most  authentic  and 
conscientious  face 
specialists  in  this 
country. 

Bringr  or  send 
the  attached  cou- 
pon properly 
filled  to 


VILLAIN'S  DRUG  STORE 


San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Large  pkg..    50c- 

Small  pke..   25c. 

All  express  charges 

prepaid. 


Name 
Address 
Date 


When  you  are  interested  in  trunks 
or  leather  goods  we  would  be  pleased 
to  have  you  look  over  the  largest  and 
best  selection  of  Trunks,  Valises,  Suit 
Cases,  Telescopes  and  Baggage  of  all 
kinds  shown  on  the  coast. 

Write  for  Catalogue 

A.  B.  Smith  &  Co. 

Turk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,      San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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DISASTERS  AND  MOTIVES 


By  The  Editor 


An   Era 
of 

Disaster. 


With  Valparaiso's  disaster 
following  so  hard  upon  that 
of  San  Francisco;  with  the 
preceding  catastrophes  in 
Formosa,  Calabria  and  the  vicinity  of 
Vesuvius;  with  the  extension  of  the  seismic 
disturb.ance  to  many  regions  wherein  such 
phenomena  had  .never  before  been  encoun- 
tered; with  the  mysterious  movement  of  the 
sea,  resulting  in  the  grounding  of  the  steam- 
ers Mongolia  and  Manchuria  and  the  trans- 
ports Sheridan  and  Thomas;  with  the  ty- 
phoon in  Hongkong,  and  many  kindred  inci- 
dents of  greater  or  less  magnitude  which 
have  baffled  the  predictive  skill  of  the  human 
race  and  set  at  naught,  temporarily,  its  sci- 
ences so  laboriously  acquired,  public  thought 
has  been  brought  to  one  of  those  rare  and 
great  pauses  in  the  onward  rush  of  life  out 
of  which  are  born  new  philosophies,  new  poet- 
ries, new  dramas,  and  new  actions. 

Far  spent  as  are  the  people  of  all  nations 
in  the  conquests  of  commerce,  in  the  achiev- 
ments  of  invention,  in  the  overwrought  and 
often  fantastic  play  of  recreation  and  ex- 
hilaration, in  the  evolutions  of  militarism 
and  its  cognate  manifestations  of  social  crys- 
tallization, it  has  required  but  calamities  of 
the  scope  of  those  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
stimulate  the  larger  emotions  and  to  provoke 


into  vivification  those  deep-seated  attributes 
without  which  the  big  and  lasting  things 
of  history  cannot  be  accomplished. 


Effect 

on 

Hmnan  Mind. 


Facing  events  of  such  im- 
mensity and  of  such  obscur- 
ity of  cause  and  action,  men 
are  aroused  to  the  depths  of 
that  larger  and  profounder  spirituality  which 
outstrips  all  manner  of  material  quest,  oblit- 
erates all  differences  and  distinctions  whose 
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sources  are  artificial,  and  generates  the  essen- 
tial unities  out  of  which  monumental  under- 
takings get  their  impulse.  In  the  sudden  des- 
titution of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
persons  and  the  complete  razing  of  the  costly 
symbols  of  work  and  aspiration  which  consti- 
tuted two  modern  cities,  the  people  of  all 
nations  found  an  appeal  to  elemental  sym- 
pathies so  instantaneous,  so  direct,  that  for 
once  the  gifts  of  charity  were  utterly  spon- 
taneous, utterly  without  stint,  utterly  indeed 

beyond  the  name  of  Charity. 

Men  and  interests  who  had  stood  thereto- 
fore for  most  that  is  selfish,  cruel  and  illicit 
in  the  modern  adjustments  of  business  and 
society,  not  only  let  loose  their  plethoric 
puree  strings,  but  so  used  the  enormous  indus- 
trial machineries  within  their  control  as  to 
show  to  what  amazing  benefits  these  decried 
institutions  may  be  applied  when  their  utili- 
ties are  equitably  distributed.  Individual 
men  and  women  of  the  highly  differentiated 
classes,  whose  too  frequent  thoughts  were  the 
disesteem  of  the  classes  beneath  them,  took 
the  curl  of  snobbery  from  their  countenances 
and  discovered  the  wealth  of  joy.  that  lies 
in  unrestricted  and  universal  fellowship. 


Cisco    the    much    pampered    and    protected 
products  of  steel. 


At  home  and  away  from  San 
Francisco     there    was    that 


Obliterating 
All 

Differences,  sense  of  the  great,  impera- 
tive, unavoidable  necessity 
which  causes  even  national  congresses  to  sus- 
pend all  controversies,  all  bickerings,  all 
graft,  and  all  politics  in  the  promptitude  of 
relief  appropriations.  There  was  that  sense 
of  Mutual  Accommodation  which,  in  the 
small  sphere  of  the  stricken  city  itself,  placed 
all  automobiles,  whether  of  the  idle  rich  or 
of  the  constructively  prosperous,  at  the  beck 
of  the  first  passer-by,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  the  larger  field  of  the  nation,  gave  right 
of  way  over  all  passenger  trains  to  the  stores 
of  food  and  commodities  shipped  to  the  suf- 
fering thousands.  There  was  even  the  readi- 
ness, should  the  emergency  have  proved  so 
urgent,  to  tear  the  fetiches  of  political 
economy  from  their  pedestals  and  to  admit, 
free  of  duty,  to  the  rebuilders  of  San  Fran- 


Return 

to  the 

Elemental. 


Though,  of  course,  long  pro- 
tracting of  such  conditions 
was  impossible  under  the 
American  regime  of  energy 
and  ambition,  the  germ  of  the  habit-genesis 
lay  within  them,  and  those  who  participated 
in,  encountered,  or  even  remotely  contributed 
to  this  extraordinary  event  and  its  corol- 
laries have  derived  from  it  a  knowledge  of 
the  forces  that  are  deeper  than  all  circum- 
stance and  ready  for  all  emergency.  They 
realize,  whether  consciously  or  obscured  by 
the  difiiculties  which  have  been  piled  upon 
them  by  the  terrific  strain  of  rehabilitation, 
that  there  is  something  to  be  had  which 
cannot  be  had  under  the  exclusive  tutelage 
of  selfish  acquisition. 

Generally  speaking,  and  as  was  universally 
observed  by  public  speakers  after  the  ca- 
lamity, that  something  is  the  spirit  of  the 
elemental  Man — the  Man  to  whom  all  epochs 
of  time  sooner  or  later  hark  back,  with  won- 
derment that  they  ever  wandered  frOm  him. 
It  is  the  Man  who,  after  all,  inhabits  the 
"square  deal"  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  speaks 
out  in  the  independence,  whether  ill-advised 
or  not,  of  Mr.  Bryan.  It  is  the  Man,  one 
phase  of  whom  Mr.  Hearst  alone  has  voiced 
for  so  long  a  time  that  he  appears  now  to  be 
sole  idol  of  the  workingman  for  the  Presi- 
dency. It  is,  viewed  from  another  side,  the 
same  Man  whose  mad  abuse  has  given 
phenomenal  currency  to  Upton  Sinclair's 
"Jungle";  the  same  who,  in  pursuit  of  his 
own  wisest  good  and  cleanest  hope,  is  re- 
forming the  governments  of  states  and  cities 
and  fortifying  himself  against  the  invasions 
and  tyrannies  of  vested  wealth  and  distorted 
enterprise.  It  is  the  Man  whose  voice  is 
beginning  to  be  heard  in  a  rejuvenated  liter- 
ature, an  ennobled  song,  a  broader  art,  and 
a  deeper  symphony. 


Crisis 

of  a 

Tendency. 


As  The  Pandex  has  pointed 
out  ever  since  its  first  publi- 
cation in  January,  1902,  the 
American  people,  under  the 
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lead  of  President  Eoosevelt,  and  other 
nations,  under  the  lead  of  America,  have 
been  crowding  steadily  and  unmistakably 
toward  a  condition  of  things  higher  in  motif, 
broader  in  ideal,  and  stronger  in  human 
justness  than  has  been  the  case  save  in  some 
of  the  most  notable  periods  of  the  far  Past. 
The  pursuit  of  the  equities  has  been  unflinch- 
ing. The  elevation  of  the  lawful  above  the 
expedient  and  the  quick  has  been  inculcated 
in  every  quarter  from  the  school  and 
the  court  to  the  President's  messages  and 
the  halls  of  Congress.  The  perpetuating 
power,  and  therefore  the  superior  ultimate 
commercial  value  of  the  ideal,  as  against  the 
evanesent  and  the  flippant,  have  been  im- 
pressed with  increasing  faith  and  urgency 
in  the  quarters  of  intelligence  and  art.  And, 
throbbing  up  under  the  artifices  of  ortho- 
doxy and  the  self-deceptions  of  certain 
phases  of  religious  fervor,  there  has  been 
the  indubitable  inspiration  that  tends  to 
create  permanent  morality  and  to  spread 
the  principles  of  real  social  happiness. 

Within  a  few  years,  under  the  current 
impulse,  and  with  or  without  the  advent  of 
the  abnormal  disaster,  the  reach  of  this 
movement  would  have  been  extensive  in- 
deed; but  since  April  18,  or  the  earlier  date 
when  Calabria  was  wrecked,  there  have 
been  projected  into  the  spirit  of  the  hour 
those  startled  and  amazed  conceptions,  those 
penetrating  and  sobering  realizations  which 
can  emanate  only  from  a  sudden  contact 
with  the  overwhelming  forces  of  nature,  a 
sudden  perception  that,  after  all,  perhaps 
the  most  studied  and  substantial  of  human 
plans  will  have  to  be  entirely  reframed,  the 
proudest  of  human  achievements  be  laid 
aside,  and  new  laws,  orders,  principles  and 
materialities  be  brought  into  being.  Such 
reflections  reach  down  into  the  roots  of  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  intelligence.  They 
search  out  the  qualities  of  courage  and  per- 
sistence. They  find  where  optimism  pulses 
or  cowardice  lurks.  They  slough  off  the 
shell  of  inertia,  indifference,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  the  ideal.  They  quicken  the  ele- 
mental, they  give  rein  to  the  passions,  to 
the  will  and  resolution,  to  the  imagination. 


to  whatsoever  it  is  in  humanity  that  makes 
for  the  large,  the  conquering,  the  merciful, 
the  enduring. 


Reflected 

in 

the  Drama. 


For  example,  as  Alan  Dale, 
New  York's  trenchant  critic, 
himself  perhaps  unfairly  re- 
puted for  cynicism,  observed 
immediately  after  the  great  catastrophe,  this 
new  influence  was  at  once  felt  in  the  vital 
field  of  the  drama.  To  his  mind  the  world  had 
been  losing  itself  in  a  maze  of  hopeless 
frivolities,  in  a  mad  'craze  for  something  to 
relieve  it  of  the  savagery  of  its  own  com- 
mercial and  social  contentions  and  aspira- 
tions. It  had  plunged  into  the  degen- 
eracy which  was  subsequently  to  give 
birth  to  the  foul-nested  Thaw  murder, 
to  the  repulsive  intrigues  of  the  Hartje 
divorce  case,  to  the  sudden  promin- 
ence of  the  "Pittsburg  Millionaires,"  and 
the  long  train  of  allied  personalities  and  in- 
cidents which  have  filled  newspaper  columns 
and  twisted  awry  the  lives  of  countless 
otherwise  goodly  beings.  So  far  as  Mr. 
Dale,  as  an  experienced  observer,  could  see, 
little  motive  was  left  for  the  stage  save  in- 
fidelity, little  environment  save  dress  or  the 
ghetto. 

Yet  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  and  the 
fall  of  the  California  metropolis,  Mr.  Dale 
at  once  felt  that  something  regenerative  had 
touched  the  professional  world  in  which  he 
dwelt.  He  felt  that  among  the  infinite  range 
of  human  experiences  associated  with  these 
calamities  there  would  be  something  to 
teach  the  playwright,  the  actors,  the  man- 
agers, and  the  public,  the  worth,  the  use 
and  the  gratification  of  higher  motives ;  some- 
thing to  supply  out  of  hand  and  signally  the 
appreciation  of  the  bigness  that  lies  in 
nobler  things,  the  bigness  of  commercial 
unselfishness,  the  bigness  of  heroism  in 
emergency,  the  bigness  of  love  that  outlasts 
disaster,  the  bigness  of  humor,  not  of  artifice 
and  cynicism,  but  of  unquenchable  good 
nature  and  unconquerable  good  pluck, 

And  if  in  the  relatively  narrow  sphere  of 
the  stage  the  anticipation  could  be  so  roused, 
it  seems  but  natural  to  find — and  if  not  to 
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find,  at  least  to  look  for — similar  or  greater     more   generous   more   public-like,    more    al- 
expectation  elsewhere.  trurian. 


Take    the    catastrophes,    for 

A^  instance,  in  the  broad  range 

International     ^j    ^^^^^    geography    alone, 

Influence.        j.  £   ^i, 

two    01    them    occurring    in 

quick  succession  among  the  impassioned 
people  of  Italy,  one  among  the  newly  de- 
veloping natives  of  an  island  in  the  western 
Pacific,  others  in  the  stillness  of  the  seas, 
and  the  one  next  in  magnitude  to  that  of 
San  Francisco  among  a  people  much  like 
those  of  the  Golden  Gate  in  material  en- 
vironment, but  as  much  unlike  in  tempera- 
ment as  the  Spaniard  is  unlike  the  Greek. 

Italy,  the  first  mentioned,  to  be  sure,  needs 
less  of  the  impulses  to  higher  motives  in 
art  and  music  than  any  of  the  other  coun- 
tries, but  she  is  now,  and  has  been  since  the 
advent  of  the  new  King,  in  much  the 
same  position  as  the  United  States  has  been 
since  the  advent  of  President  Roosevelt. 
Victor  Emmanuel  thrives  by  his  candor,  and, 
by  his  mellow  human  sympathy,  works  ener- 
getically toward  the  elimination  of  agricul- 
tural impoverishment,  toward  the  rehabili- 
tation of  industry,  toward  even  the  marking 
out  of  the  long-standing  feud  with  the 
Vatican.  What  he  requires  is  added  impulse 
to  the  cause  of  the  common  man,  something 
to  aid  his  own  warfare  against  taxation  for 
fhe  benefit  of  the  aristocracy,  something  that 
wiU  permanently  insure  the  successor  of  the 
^oman  Empire  that  it  will  not  again  break 
<-o  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  profligacy  and 
imperial  extortion. 

And  nothing  could  so  quickly  and  effec- 
tively have  effaced  the  social  distinctions, 
if  even  for  a  short  time  only,  as  the  two 
great  earth  disturbances — Vesuvius  and 
Calabria,  and,  afterward,  San  Francisco  and 
Valparaiso.  When  a  King  must  him- 
self forsake  the  trappings  and  luxuries  and 
mingle  among  and  relieve  the  distress  of  a 
people  who  are  despoiled  of  home,  dress, 
food,  and  hope,  it  is  a  desperate  and  incredi- 
ble aristocracy  that  will  not  follow,  it  is 
a  nation  without  good  that  will  not  gather 
a   lesson    of   fellowship    and    be    thereafter 


What  Japan,  the  second  of 
Lesson  ^jjg  examples,  may  need  as 

a    lesson     from    Formosa's 
the  Orient.      x         j       •  ^ 

tragedy,   is  not   so   easy  to 

predict,  because  the  little  yellow  man  has 
already  shown  that  neither  war  nor  pros- 
perity destroys  his  human  understanding, 
and  that  famine  relief  is  as  easily  absorbed 
in  the  details  of  the  government  as  are  the  con- 
trol of  railways  or  the  manipulations  of 
finance.  Formosa,  however,  illustrates 
Japan's  territorial  expansion,  and  there  is 
already  apparent  in  the  spirit  of  the  Mitsui 
followers  a  yearning  for  "Japan  for  Japan" 
that  may  eventually  clash  with  other  nations 
and  violate  in  some  manner  the  principles  of 
world-wide  unison. 

With  the  memory  of  the  nations  who  gave 
liberally  to  the  relief  of  her  own  sufferers, 
with  the  memory  of  the  pleasure  of  having 
been,  herself,  a  contributor  to  other  nations, 
it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  urge  forward  re- 
lentlessly to  the  satisfaction  of  a  self-quest. 


Of  these  same  big  and  salu- 

Moral  Uplift     tary  teachings.  South  Amer- 

in  tne  j^^^^    ^j^g    j^^^    mentioned    of 

the  geographic  regions  to 
sustain  great  calamities,  has  been  even 
in  more  need  than  Italy,  Japan,  or  Amer- 
ica. Newly  invaded,  as  it  is,  by  the  mod- 
ern commercial  spirit,  and  about  to  be 
thrown,  like  the  United  States,  into  a 
whirlwind  pf  monetary  and  industrial  pros- 
perity, it  is  faced  and  threatened  by  a  chain 
of  evils,  subtle,  insinuating,  and  morally  poi- 
sonous. 

Already,  a  country  so  near  to  the 
scene  of  Valparaiso's  misfortune  as  is  Peru, 
has  been  alive  for  a  long  while  with  the 
plots  and  marplots  of  mine-owning  capital- 
ists, who  have  made  and  unmade  presidents 
according  as  their  own  financial  desires  com- 
manded, and  with  utter  inconsideration  of 
popular  weal  or  ill.  Venuezela  long  since 
has  become  almost  despairingly  entangled  in 
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obligations  to  citizens  of  other  countries  and 
futilely  helpless  for  this  reason  to  dis- 
charge the  obligations  of  good  government 
at  home.  Revolution  has  begun  to  brew,  in 
and  around  Montevideo,  at  the  instance  of 
Germans  bent  upon  the  acquisition  of  trade, 
regardless  of  the  principles  of  social  honor 


realize  that  opposition  to  the  Panama  Canal 
is  no  longer  worth  its  pains  or  its  costs. 

The  whole  continent  of  South  America 
has  needed  something  to  elevate  it  to  co- 
operation with  the  new  motives  of  national 
relationship;  something,  for  example,  to  tie 
up    Secretary   Root's   visit    with    President 


BRYAN— You  Can 't  Deliver  That  Washing  Here  till  You  Remove   That   Spot. 

— Indianapolis-  News. 


or  of  the  noblesse  oblige  of  a  larger  and 
stronger  fatherland  toward  a  younger  and 
weaker  country-by-adoption.  Even  in  the 
heart  of  Brazil  a  minor  state  has  been  in  a 
foment  of  discord,  presumably  for  no  greater 
reason  than  that  someone  concerned  in  the 
coffee  trade  of  the  country  was  not  satisfied 
with  a  new  treaty  giving  to  the  United 
States  an  advantage  in  the  matter  of  tariff. 
While  Columbia,  ever  spiritually  disturbed 
over  the  loss  of  Panama,  is  probably  only 
(|uiet  because  even  the  most  powerful  of 
commercial  forces  in  America  have  come  to 


Roosevelt's  labors  for  The  Hague  Tribunal 
and  the  cause  of  arbitration.  Already  strug- 
gling toward  the  establishment  of  the  Drago 
doctrine  for  the  prevention  of  forcible  col-- 
lection  of  international  debts,  South  America 
has  awaited  some  signal  event  to  arouse  the 
sympathetic  afiiliation  of  other  nations — 
something  to  render  less  possible  the  knav- 
ery that  excites  insurrections  and  internal 
disorders  for  the  sake  of  indemnities,  or  for 
the  sake  of  national  and  internecine  quar- 
rels, behind  which  may  be  cloaked  nefarious 
operations  of  trade  and  commerce. 
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Similarly  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo, where  there  is  justifiable  suspicion 
that  the  same  things  are  in  process  as  in 
South  America.  These  relatively  young  re- 
publics, one  of  them  already  repvited  for  its 
liberality  to  whosoever  will  extend  his  re- 
sources and  energies  to  its  upbuilding,  one  of 
them  scarcely  recovered  from  the  throes  of  a 
war  of  revolution,  and  the -third  too  small  to 
resist  any  overmastering  influence  that  at- 
tempts to  take  hold  of  it,  have  become  the  vic- 
tims of  what  is  perhaps  the  latest  manifesta- 
tion of  commercial  over-zeal.  The  restless 
instincts  of  monetary  and  trade  pursuit,  over- 
lapping from  the  successes  of  their  own  coun- 
tries, seem  to  be  finding  it  as  impossible  to  re- 
frain from  breaking  into  and  seeking  to  di- 
rect to  their  own  interests  the  politics  of  the 
minor  countries  as  they  have  in  the  past 
found  it  impossible  to  refrain  from  breaking 
into  the  politics  of  cities,  states  and  federal 
(government  in  America.  To  what  limits 
they  will  go  has  yet  to  be  determined.  In 
Colombia  and  Panama  they  have  given  up 
because  of  the  supremacy  of  the  popular 
demand  for  uninterrupted  progress  with  the 
isthmian  canal.  In  Venezuela  the  wily 
Castro  appears  to  have  outwitted  them.  In 
Santo  Domingo,  the  cunning  of  the  financier 
is  "up  against"  the  honesty  and  foresight 
of  President  Roosevelt.  In  Mexico,  it  has 
met  with  the  sturdy  and  experienced  judg- 
ment of  President  Diaz  and  his  able  cabinet. 
And  in  Cuba,  Secretary  Taft,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of-  State  Bacon  and  the  redoubtable 
General  Funston  are  already  on  the  spot 
making  investigation. 

At  some  point  or  other  this  most  recent 
manifestation  of  the  unconscientious  is  likely 
to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  new 
standards;  and  then  the  whole  warfare  for 
the  new  will  be  formally  translated  out  of 
the  limits  of  individual  nations  into  the  wide 
domain  of  the  world  at  large.  The  issues 
underlying  the  national  strife  for  sounder 
laws,  for  improved  sociology,  for  better 
leadership  will  be  carried  to  such  places  as 
The  Hague 


The  story  then  will  enlarge 
Call  for        jjj^Q   gygu    greater   expanse, 

greater    vision,    greater    in- 
Motives.         ^  .       .        ,,         ,  K 

spiration  than  has  ever  be- 
fore been  in  summons,  except  perhaps  in  the 
highest  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  will 
call  for  personalities  as  much  bigger  than 
those  of  today  as  President  Roosevelt  and 
the  other  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  time 
are  bigger  than  those  of  eight  and  ten  years 
ago.  It  will  call  for  mental  equipments,  for 
economic  acumen,  for  philosophic  grasp,  for 
poetic  aspiration,  subtle  enough,  persuasive 
enough,  exhilarating  enough  to  hold  to- 
gether in  unity  elements  as  much  more  dis- 
cordant than  states  within  a  republic  as 
states  are  than  the  cities  which  they  contain. 
It  will  call  for  financial  leaders  who  are 
able  to  put  chains  upon  their  own  skill  and 
cvxnning,  to  discipline  these  qualities,  now  so 
phenomenally  developed,  until  they  lose  the 
rough  and  sharpened  edges  that  tend  to- 
ward the  creation  of  a  new  and  cruel  chattel 
bondage.  It  will  call  for  men,  who,  while 
gratifying  their  powers  and  aspirations  for 
great  industrial  leadership  by  remaining  as 
heads  of  ever-expanding  packing  industries, 
steel  mergers,  railroad  consolidations  and 
the  like,  will  yet  be  willing  that  their  own 
compensation  should  come  as  well  from  the 
satisfaction  of  work  brilliantly  managed 
for  the  good  and  contentment  of  the  largest 
possible  number,  as  from  the  volume  of 
personal  income  secured  or  the  frequency 
and  measure  of  dividends  paid. 

It  will  call  for  men,  in  the 
The  Equation     derstand  that,  in  the  midst 

The  c/asses       1^^°^   'P^^'^^'   ^^°   ^'^^  ^°- 
other    sphere    of    life,    the 

of  the  tremendous  fight  which  they  find 
necessary  to  wage  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves againvSt  excesses  of  the  powers  for 
which  they  labor,  that  there  is  a  point  at 
which  that  which  is  "fair"  is  better  than 
that  which,  for  the  moment,  seems  to  tri- 
umph ;  and  that  at  this  point  ,the  consensus 
of  all  public  opinion,  approval  and  enthu- 
siasm is  maintained  of  its  own  volition,  and 
is  an  invincible  and  unfailing  support. 
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Now  that  Labor  has  gone,  formally,  into 
polities,  and  is  joining  the  issue  boldly,  and 
in  some  instances,  daringly,  with  all  other 
factors  of  electoral  government,  this  matter 
of  moral  conviction,  of  the  viewpoint  from 
which  the  strategy  is  conducted,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  And  the  importance 
applies  alike  to  the  several  sides  of  the  war- 
fare. There  can  be  little  more  gain  for 
Labor,  unless  this  end  of  things  is  rightly 
balanced,  than  there  was  for  the  reform 
elements  in  the  recent  Russian  douma. 
I'here  can  be  little  more  gain  for  the  cap- 
italists than  there  was  in  the  Parker  nomi- 
nation and  candidacy  in  1904.  There  can 
be  nothing  but  loss  for  the  public,  nothing 
but  the  old,  old  grinding  between  the  two 
millstones,  unless,  as  the  deciding  factor, 
the  balancing  force,  it  takes  the  pains  and 


responds  to  the  impulse  to  hold  both  Labor 
and  Capital  to  these  standards.  There  can 
be  neither  contentment  nor  peace  nor  any 
permanent  habiliments  of  prosperity  or 
progress  for  the  individual  or  the  com- 
munity unless  the  spirit  that  leads  to  these 
ends  is  made  paramount  and  is  held  to  with 
fastness  and  confidence. 

And  none  of  these  things  can  be  unless  the 
animating  conceptions  behind  them  are  even 
larger  than  the  personalities  and  the  actions. 
That  is,  the  thinking  impulse,  the  motor  of 
the  activities,  must  spring  from  the  most 
powerful  of  possible  resources,  must  have 
rise  in  the  utmost,  the  clearest  and  the  most 
elemental  in  human  emotions— those  emo- 
tions which,  for  awhile  at  least,  were  made 
to  prevail  by  the  catastrophes  in  Valparaiso 
and  Chile. 


All  His  Earthly  Possessions. 
All  Incident  of  the  San  Francisco  Disaster. 
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GEN.  QUENTIN  BANDERAS,  LATE  LEADER  OF  THE 
CUBAN  REVOLUTIONISTS. 

— Philadelphia  Enquirer. 


FINANCIERS  AT  WORK  IN  CUBA? 


REVOLUTION  ATTRIBUTED  TO  A  CONSPIRACY  OF  MONEYED 

MEN    IN    NEW    YORK-SIMILAR    PLANS    IN 

SAN  DOMINGO  AND  MEXICO 


Whether  driven  by  the  imperative  neces- 
sities of  expanding  business  or  answering 
merely  to  the  lust  of  increasing  power,  some 
factors  intimate  in  the  financial  worlds,  but 
as  yet  unidentified,  appear  to  be  busily  occu- 
pied in  the  stirring  up  of  such  troubles  and 
difficulties  in  a  number  of  nations  adjacent 
to  the  United  States  as  will  ultimately  lead 
to  their  compulsory  absorption  by  the  latter 
country.  The  method,  although  different  in 
object  from  that  of  the  Old  World,  is  not 
unlike  the  intrigues  of  court  whereby  na- 
tional changes  of  more  or  less  scope  have 
been  effected  on  the  map  of  Europe.  For 
instance,  it  has  long  been  believed  in  many 
circles  that  the  entire  animus  of  the  Ven- 
ezuelan controversies  was  the  greed  of  ex- 
ploiting capitalists.  For  almost  an  equal 
period  it  has  been  apparent  that  there  is 
something  more  than  local  cause  behind  the 
frequent  insurrections  in  Santo  Domingo. 
And  now  follows  an  insurrection  in  Cuba, 
alleged  by  some  to  have  good  ground  in 
the  arbitrary  presidency  of  Palma,  but  too 


clearly  directed  by  one  keen  intelligence  and 
too  suddenly  and  liberally  financed  to  permit 
its  motives  to  go  unchallenged. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  Venezuelan  affair, 
the  Cuban  imbroglio,  the  strife  over  the 
Dominican  debts,  and,  most  recently,  the 
mj'sterious  and  suspicious  disorders  at 
Cananea,  in  Mexico,  followed  by  an  alleged 
anti-American  movement,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  one  or  some  ones  are  shift- 
ing their  play  from  the  tapes  of  stock  ex- 
changes to  the  legerdemain  of  youthful 
nations. 


ULTERIOR  MOTIVES  IN  CUBA? 


New  York  Financiers  Alleged  to  Be  Backing  the 
Revolution. 

How  and  what  may  be  inferred  from  the 
peculiar  conditions  in  Cuba  is  set  forth  in 
an  article  by  "Holland"  in  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  of  which  the  following  is  an  excerpt: 

There  must  be  something  very  influential  be- 
hind the  Revolutionary  party.  Evidences  are 
plentiful  that  the  revolutionary  movement  was 
nourished  in  the  city  of  New  York,  planned  by 
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Gen.  Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  One  of  the  Command- 
ers of  the   Cuban   Revolutionists. 


Cubans  who  are  here,  not  by  Cubans  who  have 
themselves  no  great  money  resources,  and  no 
other  capacity  for  stirring  up  revolution  than 
lifelong  experience  in  work  of  that  kind  in  Cuba. 
But  the  various  strategic  outbreaks  of  revolt,  the 
evidences  of  one  central  and  controlling  author 
of  strong  intellect  compel  the  inference  that  be- 
hind this  revolt  is  a  plentiful  money  supply,  and 
tend  to  confirm  a  statement  made  by  a  man  of 
long  experience  in  business,  both  in  Cuba  and  in 
South  America.  He  affirmed  categorically,  em- 
phatically without  qualification  of  any  kind,  that 
the-  pecuniary  reliance  and  probably  the  first 
inspiration  would,  if  the  facts  were  known,  be 
easily  traceable  to  certain  very  powerful  Amer- 
ican business  interests. 

This  authority  was  very  earnest  in  his  asser- 
tion that  the  American  Railway  capital  which 
has  made  the  development  of  a  Cuban  national 
railway  system  possible  and  which  Sir  William 
Van  Home  collected  and  expended,  has  had  no 
part  in  these  strategies.  But  the  presumption  is 
that  various  mining  interests,  especially  sugar 
and  tobacco  interests,  and  it  may  be  certain  capi- 
tal that  longs  to  exploit  the  wondrously  fertile 
mid-island  province  of  Cuba,  are  satisfied  that 
under  Cuban  sovereignty,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
bring  Cuba  to  the  highly  productive  condition 
which  her  climate,  resources  and  proximity  to  the 
United  States  make  possible. 


STRATEGY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 


Alleged  Plan  Is  to  Harass  the  Government  Into 
Annexation. 
Details  of  the  method  by  which  it  is  hoped 
to  work  out  this  plot  for  the  trading  off  of 


a  nation's  independence  are  suggested  in  the 
following,  which  is  also  by  "Holland"  in 
the  Philadelphia  Press: 

The  authority  upon  which  this  report,  namely, 
that  American  business  interests  are  providing 
the  resources  in  the  way  of  money  and  counsel  to 
the  Cuban  revolutionists  who  are  in  this  city 
adds  that  the  strategy  of  this  revolution  involves 
something  very  different  from  that  requiring  the 
amassing  into  an  army  and  the  meeting  in  one 
decisive  battle.  Having  in  view  ultimate  annexa- 
tion, and  having  that  especially  in  view  rather 
than  the  overthrow  of  President  Palma  and  his 
administration,  the  revolutionary  party  plans  a 
campaign  of  constant  irritation,  a  Colonel- 
Moseby-like  warfare  and  an  assault  here,  a  threat 
of  assault  there,  disturbance  at  one  end  and  then 
again  disturbance  at  the  other  end  of  the  island 
constantly  fomenting  trouble,  so  that  there  may 
be  impairment  of  agriculture  and  other  industry, 
and  by  and  by  general  dissatisfaction  and  at  the 
same  time  proof  that  President  Palma  and  his 
administration  are  unable  thoroughly  to  suppress 
the  insurrection,  but  that  instead,  it  grows. 

If  tactics  of  that  kind  can  be  carried  on  long 
enough,  there  might  come  general  appeal  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States.  In  all  probability, 
that  appeal  would  first  ask  in  the  name  of  the 
present  Government  for  protection  from  the 
United  States  and  assistance  so  that  the  insur- 
rection would  be  suppressed.  But  it  is  clearly 
the  hope  of  the  Revolutionary  party  on  the  part 
of  its  leaders  in  this  city  and  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  acting  in  Cuba  that  through  this 
long-continued  irritation,  these  disturbances  that 
impair  industry,  there  may  at  last  come  such 
disgust  and  distress  throughout  Cuba  as  will  lead 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  there  to  implore 
the  United  States  to  accept  and  absorb  Cuban 
sovereignty  and  to  declare  the  island  one  of  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  an  extra  terri- 
torial possession  like  Porto  Rico. 


NOT  A  CRAZY  UPRISING 


Movement  in  Cuba  Said    to    be    Controlled  by 
Deep-Seated  Grievances.    • 

Another  side  of  the  Cuban  revolution, 
largely  in  contradiction  of  the  above,  is 
given  in  the  following  special  dispatch  in 
the  New  York  "World : 

Havana. — The  insurrection,  at  first  pronounced 
by  the  Government  a  mere  crazy  uprising  of  a 
few  hotheads,  has  developed  into  a  serious  rebel- 
lion. It  has  its  basis  in  the  flagrant  abuse  of  the 
elective  franchise  and  the  Government's  abusive 
use  of  the  electoral  machinery  last  autumn, 
which  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  President 
Palma.  The  seeds  of  discontent  sowed  then  have 
grown  into  the  armed  uprising  of  today. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  were  against  continuing  in  power  the 
existing  administration.  To  insure  its  return 
powder    and    lead    were    used;    innocent    citizens 
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were  thrown  into  jail  by  liundreds,  and  the  right 
of  habeas  corpus  was  denied.  The  polling  booths 
were  crowded  with  Moderates,  friends  of  the 
■Government,  while  police  kept  voters  from  enter- 
ing under  pretext  that  the  booths  were  filled. 
Thus  the  Liberals  were  deprived  of  their  ex- 
pected triumph. 

Blundering  Lack  of  Tact. 
The  assassination  of  Congressman  Villuendas 


on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with 
the  troublesome  situation  ever  since  the  election. 
Instead  of  tactful  treatment  and  soothing  meth- 
ods, the  heavy  hand  of  autocratic  authority  has 
been  laid  on  every  wound.  The  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion was  stirred  more  deeply  by  dozens  of  injudi- 
cious acts,  until  the  masses  of  the  people  began 
to  look  upon  President  Palma  as  a  despotic 
usurper  and   the   Government   as   the   enemy  of 


WILL    HE    HAVE    TO    INTERFERE? 


-Indianapolis  News. 


by  the  Chief  of  Police  in  Cienfuegos  last  Septem- 
ber was  one  of  the  particular  incidents  that 
lighted  the  fires  of  rebellion,  for  thousands  of 
people  believe  that  this  champion  of  Liberal 
principles  was  killed  by  orders  from  high  offi- 
cials. 

There  has  been  a  blundering  lack  of  diplomacy 


freedom  and  human  rights. 

The  plan  of  the  insurgents  was  to  rise  in  arms 
on  Oct.  10,  the  anniversary  of  the  revolt  against 
Spain  in  1868,  but  their  purpose  was  discovered 
by  the  Government  Secret  Service  two  months 
ahead  of  time.  The  numerous  arrests  of  leaders 
made  then  prevented  completion  of  the  insurrec- 
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tionary  scheme  and  resulted  in  the  premature  ris- 
ing of  the  bands  now  in  the  field.  Moreover,  the 
discovery  prevented  a  number  of  prominent  men 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement  from  openly 
joining  with  it. 

Despite  these  conditions,  the  insurrection  has 
spi-ead  more  rapidly  than  any  other  in  Cuba's 
history.  In  the  days  of  Spanish  dominion 
months  were  required  before  the  movements  at- 
tained importance  enough  to  attract  outside  at- 
tention. 

Falma's  Herculean  Task. 

There  is  serious  question  in  the  minds  of  many 
good  men  whether,  for  the  good  of  the  country 
and  the  firm  establishment  of  higher  ideals  in 
public  life,  some  of  the  demands  made  by  the 
insurgents  should  not  be  granted.  Business  in- 
terests are  suffering,  and  everybody  would  like 
to  see  the  difficulty  quickly  settled.  The  war 
expense  is  piling  up  fast  and  will  be  a  heavy 
burden  for  the  country  to  bear,  whichever  side 
wins. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  Spain,  with  150,000  men, 
could  not  -wholly  suppress  the  rebellion,  therefore 
the  present  Government  without  a  trained  army 
or  extensive  resources,  cannot  be  expected  to  put 
down  this  uprising  in  a  short  time. 

Meantime  the  spilling  of  Cuban  blood  goes  on. 
The  Government  declares  it  will  not  compromise. 
The  insurgents  declare  they  are  fighting  merely 
for  "fair  play"  and  will  stay  in  the  field  until 
the  election  of  last  autumn  is  declared  void  and 
a  new  one  ordered,  in  which  the  people  shall  have 
free  right  to  express  their  will. 

Effect  on  Tobacco  Market. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  insurrection  to 
be  felt  in  the  United  States  and  European  coun- 
tries will  be  in  the  tobacco  market.  Last  year's 
crop  was  a  failure  owing  to  heavy  rains.  Prices 
already  are  high,  and  another  short  crop  due  to 
the  warfare  will  put  tobacco  up  to  fabulous 
figures. 

The  most  active  seat  of  the  uprising  is  in  Pinar 
del  Rio  Province,  where  the  finest  tobacco  is 
grown  and  the  foreign  interests  are  largest.  So 
far,  the  insurgent  bands  have  shown  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  tobacco  plantations  in  that  prov- 
ince. The  American  Tobacco  Trust  has  large 
fields  and  much  property  in  Pinar  del  Rio. 

But  even  the  consideration  shown  will  not  pre- 
vent foreign  losses  if  the  insurrection  continues. 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant  to  seed.  The  uprising 
prevents  this  labor  except  in  cases  of  a  few 
extra  energetic  growers  who  are  taking  chance.s 
and  getting  seed  in  the  ground. 

A  failure  of  the  Cuban  crop  this  year  will  per- 
mit Connecticut  and  other  American  tobacco  to 
be  used  in  the  making  of  "pure  Havanas. " 
Consequently  prices  for  American-grown  leaf  are 
expected  to  be  higher.  Spirited  competition  ex- 
ists for  control  of  the  tobacco  now  in  Havana 
warehouses. 


FAVORED  BY  ANNEXATIONISTS 


Cuban  Property  Holders  Seek    the   Security  of 
U.  S.  Protection. 

One  who  is  given  to  drawing  inferences 
has  the  following  plain  talk  from  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat  for  his  information 
about  the  same  subject  as  the  above: 

If  the  statement  of  Dr.  Antonio  Cadena,  a 
prominent  and  wealthy  citizen  of  Havana,  who 
arrived  in  this  city  on  the  steamer  Excelsior 
Tuesday,  may  be  taken  in  the  slightest  degree  as 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  people  of  Cuba, 
the  sentiment  for  the  annexation  of  the  Pearl  of 
the  Antilles  to  the  United  States  may  be  re- 
garded as  universal. 

Dr.  Cadena  said,  in  discussing  the  situation : 
"I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  Cuba  are  so 
lukewarm  to  the  cause  of  the  revolutionists  as 
has  been  stated.  I  think  that  at  heart  they  are 
in  favor  of  the  platform  announced  by  ex-Con- 
gressman Pino  del  Guerra,  the  leader  of  the  in- 
surgent forces.  It  seems,  to  be  with  them  any- 
thing to  force  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  marked  feeling  of  insecurity 
among  all  persons  who  have  any  property  in  the 
island,  and  since  the  Government  allowed  itself 
to  be  caught  unprepared  in  the  emergency  and 
had  to  secure  its  munitions  of  war  to  suppress  the 
revolution  after  one  had  broken  out,  there  is  any- 
thing but  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  ruler. 
President  Don  Tomas  Estrada  Palma. 

"I  believe  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  a 
great  deal  stronger  in  the  Cuban  people  than  the 
ruler  will  dare  to  admit,  and  I  think  that  he 
foresees  the  doom  of  his  rule.  All  people  of 
Cuba,  natives  and  foreigners  alike,  want  it  to  be 
a  State  of  the  United  States.  I  think  that  every 
man  who  owns  five  dollars'  worth  of  property  in 
Cuba  is  for  annexation,  and  he  trusts  in  that  to 
make  his  holdings  worth  having.  They  want  sta- 
bility of  rule.  They  realize  that  this  can  come 
only  from  the  annexation  of  their  country  to  the 
United  States. 

"The  best  people  of  Cuba  deplore  the  fact  that 
the  revolutionary  spirit  is  in  their  veins.  They 
want  to  be  like  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  are  able  to  go  through  a  most  heated  polit- 
ical campaign  such  as  was  that  when  McKinley 
defeated  Bryan,  when  no  disturbances  of  any 
character  resulted.  They  want  this  state  of 
affairs  to  prevail  in  Cuba  and  think  that  the 
sooner  it  is  brought  to  pass  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  island  republic." 


MEXICAN  REVOLT  NIPPED 


Junta's  Headquarters    at    El  Paso,   and  Docu- 
ments Captured. 
From  some  quarter  or  other  there  have 
been  many  newspaper  stories  recentlj'  of  a 
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<>rouing  discontent  not  only  with  President 
Diaz  of  Mexico,  but  also'with  the  large  num- 
bers of  Americans  who  have  been  permitteil 
to  become  interested  in  that  country.  This 
discontent  is  alleged  to  have  taken  the  form 
of  organized  rebellion,  of  which  the  Cananea 
labor  riots  were  presumed  to  be  only  one 
manifestation.  Said  the  Kansas  City  Times 
concerning  one  incident  in  this  connection: 

El  Pa.so,  Tex. — The  letter  obtained  by  the 
United  States  and  Mexican  officers  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  arrest  of  the  Mexican  revolutionists 
at  Nogales  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  their  intention 
to  bring  about  widespread  rebellion.  The  letter 
is  believed  by  officials  to  be  genuine  and  from 
the  real  head  of  the  revolutionary  junta.  The 
letter  follows : 

Junta  organization  of  the  Mexican  Liberal 
party,  P.  0.  box  584,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  August  18,  1906. 
Mr.  Bruno  Trevino,  The  Mowry,  Arizona.' 

My  Dear  Friend : 

I  refer  to  yours  of  the  16th  inst.,  which  was 
received  today,  which  informs  me  that  you  have 
received  no  answers  to  the  letters  you  directed 
to  Antonio.  I  see  from  the  letter  you  include  the 
enthusiasm  there  is  in  those  parts  for  the  de- 
stroying of  despotism.  Your  idea  of  capturing 
Nogales  seems  to  me  good. 

More  Money  Necessary. 

The  taking  of  this  custom  house  would  be  ex- 
cellent to  arm  the  party  with  funds  and  for  this 
reason  do  not  fail  to  consider  well  your  plan.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  the  credentials 
issued  by  the  junta,  so  that  no  difficulties  will  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  your  work  of  revolutionary 
organization.  It  is  not  necessary  for  all  to  go  to 
Cananea.  The  more  ramifications  there  are  to  the 
revolution,  the  more  difficult  for  the  despotism  to 
suppress  it.  We  cannot  yet  fix  the  day  on  which 
the  uprising  is  to  take  place,  because  we  must  arm 
ourselves. 

There  are  forty  revolutionary  centers  through- 
out the  country  resolved  to  rise  up  in  arms,  but 
not  all  of  these  groups  possess  sufficient  arms. 
The  junta  is  working  to  secure  funds  for  the  revo- 
lution. To  this  end  you  will  take  the  necessary 
steps.  There  are  persons  who  could  lend  money 
with  which  to  buy  arms.  If  they  do  it  the  junta 
will  issue  to  them  the  necessary  receipts  which 
will  be  recognized  on  the  triumph  of  the  revolu- 
tion, to  be  repaid.  In  this  manner,  it  will  be 
easier  to  secure  money  because  many  would  not 
risk  large  sums,  but  they  would  loan  them.  All 
the  patriots  can  pretend  that  they  have  no  inten- 
tion whatever  to  move.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
they  submit  in  good  faith,  so  that  later  when  our 
tyrants  are  the  least  ready,  give  the  cry  and  fall 
on  the  traitors.  We  have  to  keep  in  view  the  fact 
that  we  contend  with  an  astute  enemy  and  we 
must  employ  caution. 

In  continuation,  I  recommend  you  to  the  great- 
est prudence  in  these  affairs  because  I  am  sure 
that  Roosevelt  has  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 


vent the  fall  of  Diaz,  his  ally,  who  is  delivering 
him  all  the  property  of  the  nation.  I  await  your 
further  letters.  Know  that  you  can  have  the  es- 
teem of  your  friend  and  comrade,  R.  Flores 
Magon. 

COL.  GEEENE  SPOTS  A  VILLAIN 

Copper  Operator  Lays  Cananea  Riot  to  Conspir- 
acy of  Enemies. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  above 
incident  was  recorded  a  news  item  was  pub- 
lished to  the  effect  that  the  entire  insurrec- 
tion was  stimulated  by  persons  interested  in 
Mexican  mines  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about 
annexation  to  the  United  States  of  the  rich 
state  of  Sonora.  Nothing  definite  has  betn 
advanced  in  proof  of  this,  but  here  is  a 
story  from  the  New  York  Sun  showing  the 
lengths  to  which  financiers  might  go  in  that 
regard  if  they  chose  to  do  so: 

Col.  W.  C.  Greene,  president  of  the  Greene  Con- 
solidated Copper  Company,  on  returning  from 
Cananea,  Mexico,  immediately  issued  a  statement 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  company  accusing  some 
person  or  persons  of  having  furnished  the  money 
which  caused  the  recent  riots  in  Cananea.  It  was 
intimated  by  an  official  of  the  company  that  the 
name  or  names  of  the  villain  or  villains  to  whom 
the  Colonel  refers  might  be  made  public  shortly. 
Col.  Greene 's  statement  is  in  part  as  follows : 
The  money  for  fomenting  and  inciting  the  riots 
was  furnished  from  New  York  and  was  part  of  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  depreciate,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  property,  the  securities  of  the  com- 
pany, and  has  been  supplemented  by  the  usual 
crop  of  malicious  and  misleading  rumors.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  prop- 
erty miscarried,  and  conditions  are  again  normal. 
Quiet  has  been  completely  restored  at  Cananea 
and  the  Mexican  Government  has  established  a 
permanent  post  and  will  maintain  a  strong  garii- 
son  at  Cananea,  thereby  insuring  absolute  guar- 
antee against  any  recurrence  of  labor  troubles. 


UPRISING  STORIES  RIDICULED 


Anti-American  Movement  in  Mexico  Declared  a 
Myth. 

St.  Louis  was  presumed  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  insurrectionary  junta  above 
mentioned.  The  following  in  denial  that 
there  ever  was  an  anti-American  plot  is, 
therefore,  important.  It  is  from  the  St. 
Louis  Republic : 

El  Paso,  Tex. — Rumors  that  have  recently  been 
circulated  far  and  wide  in  the  American  press  to 
the  effect  that  an  anti-American  sentiment  has 
been  steadily  forming  in  Mexico  and  will  culmi- 
nate on  September  6  in  a  general  uprising  against 
all  Americans  within  the  borders  of  that  country, 
entailing  fighting,  bloodshed  and  confiscation  of 
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property  now  owned  by  Americans,  are  emphat- 
ically declared  by  Mexican  officials  and  men  of 
prominence  to  be  totally  untrue  and  wholly  with- 
out foundation. 

In  fact,  Mexican  opinions  are  freely  expressed 
that  these  rumors  have  behind  them  the  sinister 
purpose,  nourished  by  a  certain  class  of  American 
prospectors  and  investors,  of  doing  injury  to  the 
country  by  striking  at  its  integrity,  in  order  to 
create  a  panic  among  Americans,  who  own  and 
have  developed  the  sections  teeming  with  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  resources,  solely  to  secure  the 
property  when  the  panic-stricken  owners  shall 
have  sacrificed  it  and  have  fled  to  the  United 
States. 

These  rumors,  it  is  declared,  have  arisen  from 
labor  troubles;  primarily  from  the  recent  strike 
and  bloodshed  at  Cananea,  when  the  Mexican  em- 
ployees in  the  Greene  mines,  receiving  $2.50  per 
day,  asserted  their  demands  for  $5  a  day,  the 
wages  paid  to  American  laborers,  by  striking, 
which  resulted  in  a  riot  and  bloodshed. 

There  have  been  other  labor  troubles  and  blood- 
shed in  different  parts  of  Mexico,  but  it  is  asserted 
they  have  arisen  from  purely  local  difficulties  and 
are  not  a  part  of  a  concerted  action  against 
Americans  generally,  as  has  been  charged. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  strikes  and  bloodshed  fre- 
quently occur  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  foreign  laborers  are  wounded, 
and  even  killed,  and  yet  no  rumors  arise  that  the 
Americans  are  preparing  to  drive  out  foreigners. 


States  gives  them  relief  they  cannot  do  business, 
as  the  smacks  are  arrested  at  any  point  and  the 
evidence  of  the  crews  counts  for  nothing  in  the 
Mexican  courts. 


MEXICO  SEIZES  FISHING  BOAT 


American  Companies  File  Protest  With  the  State 
Department. 

Sometimes  small  incidents  like  the  follow- 
ing become  magnified  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent developments.  Said  the  New  York 
Sun: 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  Sept.  4. — Telegrams  were  re- 
ceived here  today  announcing  the  seizure  by  the 
Mexican  Government  of  another  gulf  fishing 
schooner.  The  vessel  is  the  Aloha,  owned  by  the 
Red  Snapper  Fish  Company  of  Galveston.  War- 
ren &  Co.,  of  this  city,  chosen  by  the  gulf  fishing 
companies  to  represent  them,  have  notified  the 
State  Department  of  the  seizure,  which  they  de- 
clare is  unlawful,  and  have  requested  that  the 
Department  take  steps  to  protect  the  property  of 
citizens. 

The  schooner,  it  was  stated  in  the  telegrams, 
was  seized  by  a  transport  while  she  was  at  anchor 
near  Arenas  reef.  She  was  not  fishing,  but  had 
been  blown  dangerously  near  the  rocks  and  had 
let  go  her  anchors  to  save  herself  when  the  trans- 
port hove  in  sight  and  arrested  her  upon  the 
charge  of  poaching  in  Mexican  waters.  She  is 
now  at  Vera  Cruz. 

This  is  the  fourth  gulf  fishing  vessel  seized  upon 
this  charge  by  the  Mexican  Government  during 
the  past  few  months,  one  of  which,  the  Silas 
Stearns,  owned  by  Warren  &  Co.,  is  still  in  cus- 
tody.   The  fishing  men  say  that  unless  the  United 


MILLIONS  FOR  DOMINICA'S  DEBT 


Refunding  Plan,  Involving  Another  Piatt  Amend- 
ment, Proposed. 
What  is  doing  and  planned  in  regard  to 
Santo  Domingo  is  to  be  seen  in  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Herald : 

In  the  hope  of  enabling  the  administration  to 
solve  the  problem  caused  by  President  Roosevelt 's 
desire  to  exercise  a  fiscal  protectorate  over  Santo 
Domingo  and  the  Senate's  failure  to  sanction  the 
policy  a  new  plan  has  been  formulated. 

Contingent  upon  the  ratification  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Dominician  protocol  or  treaty,  this 
plan  contemplates  the  refunding  of  the  Domini- 
can debt  through  a  new  bond  issue,  the  control  by 
the  United  States  of  customs  revenues  until  the 
bonds  are  redeemed  and  a  prohibition  against  fur- 
ther bonded  debt  without  the  permission  of  the 
United  States. 

Senor  Frederico  Velasquez  Dominican,  Minister 
of  Finance,  has  been  in  the  United  States  for  sev- 
eral weeks  in  connection  with  this  plan.  He  has 
had  conferences  with  Mr.  Robert  L.  Bacon,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  Dr.  Jacob  H. 
Hollander,  of  Baltimore,  who  investigated  the 
Dominican  debt  for  President  Roosevelt,  and 
others.  Before  the  plan  is  brought  forth  as  a 
solution  of  the  Dominican  problem,  and  as  an 
argument  why  the  Senate  should  ratify  the  proto- 
col. President  Roosevelt  will  discuss  it  at  length 
with  Secretary  Root,  now  in  South  America,  and 
with  Secretary  Taft,  under  whose  direction  the 
temporary  fiscal  protectorate  by  American  agents 
of  the  Dominican  government  was  established  last 
year  and  has  been  continued  while  a.  protocol 
awaits  ratification  in  the  Senate. 

$20,000,000  in  Bonds. 

Upon  ratification  of  the  protocol  it  is  proposed 
that  the  Dominican  Government  issue  $20,000,000 
of  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  sufficient  to 
attract  investment  and  that  with  the  proceeds  of 
this  bond  sale  the  existing  debts  of  the  republic 
be  paid  as  adjudicated  by  tribunals  provided  for 
in  the  protocol.  The  public  debt  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, according  to  the  message  with  which  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  sent  the  protocol  to  the  Senate, 
was  $32,280,000,  of  which  $22,000,000  is  owed  to 
European  creditors.  This  does  not  include  all 
claims.  Dr.  Hollander  found  the  face  value  of  the 
obligations  greater  than  the  real  value,  which  is 
estimated  at  from  $12,000,000  to  $18,000,000. 

With  the  hope  for  the  indorsement  of  this  plan 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Senate  it  is  hoped 
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Ai.«eft 


-New  Orleans  Picayune. 


also  that  the  $20,000,000  in  bonds  will  be  mar- 
keted at  a  figure  sufficient  to  enable  the  Domin- 
ican government  to  pay  all  debts  as  adjudicated. 
With  the  old  indebtedne-ss  wiped  out,  interest  on 
the  new  bonds  will  be  paid  from  the  fund  formed 
by  the  sequestration  in  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  of  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  Domin- 
ican customs  revenues.  It  is  planned  that  in 
addition  to  affording  interest,  the  customs  re- 
ceipts  thus  deposited   shall   constitute   a  sinking 


fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  at  matur- 
ity or  that  a  portion  of  them  be  annually  re- 
deemed and  the  bonded  debt  thus  discharged. 

Speyer  and  Co.  Interested. 

To  make  the  refunding  scheme  successful  it  is 
realized  that  in  addition  to  ratifying  the  proto- 
col the  President  must  induce  the  Senate  to  sanc- 
tion a  sort  of  Piatt  amendment  for  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  that  he  must  also  induce  Santo  Do- 
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niingo  to  accept  it.  With  tliis  authority  to  make 
the  Dominican  Republic  live  within  its  means 
it  is  thought  the  problem  can  be  solved. 

How  the  Senate,  which  has  disregarded  the 
President's  importunities,  will  regard  this  pro- 
posed underwriting  of  new  Dominican  bonds  is 
the  unknown  and  most  important  quantity  in  the 
equation.  The  necessity  will  still  remain  o£ 
guarding  with  American  warships  Dominican 
customs  ports  against  revolutionary  attacks.  This 
is  the  feature  of  the  policy  to  which  the  Senate 
has  found  objection. 

Several  American  banking  houses  are  doing 
their  best  to  forward  the  plan.  Speyer  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  are  particularly  anxious  to  see  it 
realized.  This  house  is  said  to  hold  many  exist- 
ing Dominican  bonds,  which  have  appreciated 
since  the  United  States  took  charge  of  Domin- 
ican affairs. 


BOGUS  BOLIVAR  PLOT  FOILED 


Venezuelan  Revolutionary  Agent  in  New  York 
Under  Arrest. 

What  Mr.  Calhoun  discovered  in  his  spe- 
cial investigation  in  Venezuela  on  behalf  of 
President  Roosevelt  has  not  yet  been  fully- 
made  public,  but  here  is  a  sidelight  of  that 
jiictiiresque  country's  picturesque  affairs 
which  has  much  interest.  The  story  is  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune: 

New  York. — A  plot  to  finance  a  revolution  in 
Venezuela  and  overturn  President  Castro  by 
coining  "real"  Venezuelan  silver  dollars  from 
dies  made  in  New  York  was  discovered  here  by 
the  arrest  of  Capt.  George  Boynton,  former  res- 
ident manager  of  the  Orinoco  corporation  of 
Venezuela. 

With  Boynton  were  arrested  Attorney  Lewis 
M.  Thompson,  who  is  said  to  have  found  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  the  silver,  bullion,  and 
Joseph  and  Sidney  A.  Keller,  who  n;ade  the 
dies. 

The  scheme  is  an  old  one  in  South  America. 
A  Venezuelan  silver  dollar,  or  bolivar,  contains 
49  cents'  worth  of  silver  bullion.  Capt.  Boyn- 
ton's  scheme  was  to  have  dies  made  in  New 
York,  buy  $10,000  worth  of  silver  bullion,  go  to 
an  out-of-the-way  village  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Orinoco  and  coin  the  bullion  into  20,000  bolivars. 

A  second  purchase  of  $40,000  worth  of  bullion 
was  to  be  coined  into  80,000  bolivars. 

The  bolivars  would  be  as  good  as  the  genuine 
Venezuelan  bolivar.  They  would  contain  as 
much  pure  silver  as  the  real  Venezuelan  coin. 
Anyone  accepting  them  would  not  be  cheated  of 
a  cent.  They  would  pay  soldiers,  buy  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  defray  the  costs  of  war. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  Capt  Boyn- 
ton's  plan  there  is  a  law  on  the  United  States 
statute  books  which  makes  it  a  crime  for  anyone 
in  this  country  to  counterfeit  the  coin  of  another 
government. 


Capt.  Boynton,  it  is  said,  has  been  for  years 
the  local  and  resident  manager  of  the  Orinoco 
concession,  capitalized  at  $5,000,000  and  con- 
trolling practically  the  entire  Orinoco  delta.  He 
came  to  New  York  in  June  last  to  finance  and 
lay  the  preliminary  plans  for  a  revolution 
against  President  Castro. 

Capt.  Boynton  met  Lawyer  Thompson,  an  old 
acquaintance,  and  interested  him  in  the  revolu- 
tion. The  captain  said  he  wanted  to  find  a  man 
who  would  advance  $10,000  with  which  to  buy 
the  silver  bullion.  To  such  a  man,  the  captain 
said,  the  sum  of  $50,000  would  be  returned  if 
the  movement  against  Castro  proved  successful. 
Lawyer  Tiiompson  had  difficulty  in  interesting 
men  of  means,  and  finally  approached  some  men 
described  as  sporting  men.  One  of  these  was  an 
agent  of  Chief  Flynn,  of  the  secret  service. 

Capt.  Boynton  was  arrested  on  his  way  to  his 
friend's  office  in  lower  Broadway  to  meet  Chief 
Flynn 's  agent.  Under  his  arm  was  a  package 
which  contained  two  dies.  The  dies  were  of  won- 
derful workmanship  and  a  perfect  intaglio  of  the 
well-known  Bolivar  head  dollar  of  Venezuela. 


BRAZIL  FEELS  COFFEE  CRISIS 


Struggle  Over  Tariff  Accompanies  Small  Interior 
Revolution. 

At  the  same  time  that  there  has  been  a 
struggle  in  Rio  Janeiro  over  the  desire  of 
the  United  States  for  tariff  modifications, 
there  has  been  a  political  upheaval  in  one 
of  the  remote  interior  states.  Whether  a 
connection  can  be  found  between  the  two 
remains  to  be  seen.  Here,  however,  is  some- 
thing which  shows  the  gravity  of  the  tariff 
situation.    It  is  from  the  Herald: 

Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  via  Galveston,  Texas. — 
Senhor  Francisco  Bernadino,  a  Deputy  who  pos- 
sesses great  influence,  has  introduced  a  bill, 
which  is  certain  of  passage,  that  countries  taking 
four  million  bags  of  Brazilian  coffee  free  of  duty 
shall  get  twenty  per  cent  reduction  on  the  exist- 
ing export  tariff,  and  that  countries  taking  three 
million  bags  of  Brazilian  sugar  shall  get  a  reduc- 
tion of  ten  per  cent.  Countries  putting  duties  on 
coffee  will  get  an  additional  ten  per  cent. 

This  affects  France  and  Italy,  and  gives  the 
United  States  forty  per  cent  advantage.  It 
starts  a  big  commercial  struggle. 

This  is  a  direct  result  of  Mr.  Root's  visit. 

I  have  seen  a  note  of  an  eminent  economist 
who  says  that  low  prices  for  coffee  are  unavoid- 
able in  consequence  of  the  relation  of  supply  and 
demand.  Brazil  produced  in  1905  108,395,000 
bags  and  prices  dropped  from  eighty-five  to 
thirty  milreis  on  account  of  the  excess  of  pro- 
duction. The  only  possibility  of  an  increase  in 
value  is  to  obtain  new  markets  and  thus  estab- 
lish an  equilibrium  of  production  and  consump- 
tion. 
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There  are  several  reasons  against  a  political 
and  economical  convention.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  the  changes  in  prices  are  proportional  to 
supply  and  demand.  Unfortunately,  the  former 
exceeds  the  latter;  hence  the  present  crisis  in 
Brazil.  The  cause  could  be  disposed  of,  but  only 
slowly,  by  extending  consumption  where  it  is 
insignificant  or  where  coffee  is  completely  un- 
known, being  substituted  by  cocoa,  tea  and  sim- 
ilar products. 

A  rise  in  prices  is  impossible  while  production 
surpasses  consumption.  The  excess  is  actually 
sixteen  million  bags,  making  necessary  a  reduc- 
tion of  stocks,  both  visible  and  invisible.  The 
rise  contemplated  by  the  coffee  law  will  be  arti- 
ficial and  may  profit  some  speculators,  but  will 
never  improve  permanently  the  economical  sit- 
uation in  Brazil. 

It  is  feasible  to  increase  consumption  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  America,  and  even  in  Europe,  where 
only  150  grammes  per  capita  are  consumed 
yearly.  The  law  is  impracticable,  and  will  be  of 
no  use  while  the  excess  of  production  lasts. 
Meanwhile  the  law  has  been  promulgated  and 
the  government  is  preparing  regulations  before 
putting  it  in  force. 


U.  S.  AND  JAPAN  TO  FIGHT? 


Hawaii  Newspaper  Says  Insults  in  the  Islands 
May  Provoke  Clash. 
For  a  long  time  it  has  been  presumed  in 
some  circles  that  Japan  was  endeavoring  to 
stir  up  trouble  with  America  over  the  Phil- 
ippines or  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but  noth- 
ing corroborative  has  developed  as  yet,  save 
the  following  vague  and  apparently  incon- 


sequential   rumor,    printed    in    the    Chicago 
Tribune : 

Honolulu. — A  series  of  inflammatory  articles 
in  English  have  been  appearing  recently  in  the 
Japanese  Daily  Chronicle,  published  in  Hono- 
lulu. ,The  articles  express  the  feeling  prevalent 
among  the  Japanese  that  they  are  held  in  con- 
tempt by  the  white  and  dominant  element  of  the 
community  in  that  their  presence  is  resented  and 
would  be  dispensed  with  altogether  if  the  planta- 
tions could  find  other  laborers  to  take  their 
places.  An  article  of  this  series  published  Au- 
gust 9,  after  recounting  several  recent  events  to 
prove  the  feeling  toward  the  Japanese,  con- 
tinues : 

"There  are  more  oppression  and  more  insults. 
When  it  reaches  the  utmost  point  there  will  be 
a  collision  between  the  two  races  and  it  may  lead 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  two  na- 
tions. 

"We  believe  it  is  important  for  our  govern- 
ment to  follow  the  example  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  to  dispatch  her  war  vessels  to 
foreign  ports  where  most  of  her  subjects  reside 
and  protect  any  rights  and  interests  which  they 
already  have  by  conditions  of  treaty.  Especially 
to  countries  like  Hawaii  where  white  people 
treat  the  Nipponese  with  insolence  and  where 
this  is  getting  worse  every  day,  the  government 
should  keep  a  war  vessel  here  continually,  so  it 
may  attract  the  attention  of  these  ignorant,  dis- 
courteous, and  impolite  people  of  Hawaii. 

"If  we  ever  have  such  misfortune  as  to  have 
difficulties  with  Uncle  Sam,  Hawaiian  territoi-y 
will  be  the  fuse  that  causes  it.  To  compare  our 
relations  with  Hawaii  to  those  of  the  mainland 
is  not  necessary.  We  would  rather  lose  Hawaii 
than  lose  anything  from  the  mainland,  or  cause 
ill  feeling  with  our  good  neighbor." 


A  GOOD-HUMORED  DICTATOR 


PRESIDENT  OF  SANTO  DOMINGO  LAUGHS  AS  HE  ORDERS  A  MAN 

SHOT,  AS  HE  CALLS  FOR  COFFEE.  AS  HE  FIGHTS  .-HOW  HE 

KILLED  THE  WICKED  HEUREAUX  IN  HIS  TRACKS. 


While  the  financiers  and  President  Roose- 
velt are  struggling  over  the  financial  em- 
barassment  of  the  Black  Republic,  it  is  en- 
tertaining to  read  the  following  story  of 
the  real  ruler  of  that  country.  It  is  from 
the  New  York  Sun : 

He  is  a  big  man,  fully  six  feet  in  height  and 
weighing  considerably  more  than  250  pounds. 
His   word    is   law,  but   he  rules   with    a    laugh. 


whether  he  orders  a  man  shot  before  breakfast 
or  calls  for  his  accustomed  cup  of  coffee  after  a 
hearty  meal. 

It  is  always  a  laugh,  usually  a  careless  laugh. 
When  besieged  in  the  citadel  above  Santiago  city 
he  looked  around  at  his  twenty  generals  and 
laughed. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "if  you  do  not  wish  to 
remain  here  you  will  have  to  follow  me,"  and 
vaulting  into  his  saddle  he  ordered  the  gates 
swung  open  and  with  a  wild  yell  dashed  down 
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into  the  city  and  drove  the  enemy  pellmell  out 
of  it  and  then  looked  around  at  his  generals  who 
had  followed,  yelling  too,  and  he  laughed. 

When  Jiminez  got  the  fort  and  he  in  turn  had 
to  flee  for  his  life  he  spurred  his  horse  into  the 
Yaqui  River,  and  swimming  the  stiff  current 
climbed  the  opposite  bank,  and  looking  back 
upon  the  city  laughed  again.  Probably  this  man 
never  took  anything  seriously,  not  even  when  he 
shot  down  in  his  tracks  his  wicked  predecessor, 
Ulysses  Heureaux. 

Such  is  the  impression  you  get  of  the  Dictator- 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
writer  first  met  him  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution ; 
a  division  of  his  army  had  just  been  defeated 
and  put  to  rout;  his  Minister  of  War  had  been 
killed,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  enemy  would 
follow  up  their  victory  with  a  general  assault  on 
the  city. 

Yet  this  man  laughed.  He  read  the  letter 
which  the  writer  presented  to  him,  with  a  laugh, 
and  he  bade  him  make  himself  at  home  with  an- 
other laugh.  He  then  went  to  the  funeral  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  whom  they  buried  under  the 
floor  of  the  church  by  the  side  of  the  former 
President  whom  this  man  had  shot  down  in  his 
tracks,  and  scarcely  was  the  funeral  over  than 
he  was  laughing  again. 


Known  Only  as  "Mon." 

His  full  name  with  his  title  is  Gen.  Ramon 
Caceres,  but  no  one  calls  him  General,  President, 
or  even  by  his  last  name,  Senor  Caceres.  He  is 
tnown  throughout  the  land  which  he  rules  as 
"Mon,"  the  name  by  which  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters and  playmates  knew  him  when  a  child.  No 
other  name  or  title  has  ever  taken  its  place  and 
it  may  be  doubted  if  it  would  occur  to  the  most 
abject  prisoner  pleading  for  his  life  to  call  him 
anything  else. 

But  here  a  misleading  term  has  crept  in,  for 
there  are  no  abject  prisoners,  or  people  either,' 
in  Santo  Domingo.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  most 
degraded  Dominican  ever  becomes  servile.  If  he 
"begs  it  is  with  as  proud  and  independent  an  air 
as  though  he  were  asking  what  was  his  by  right. 
"When  Morales  ordered  the  two  prisoners,  Gen. 
Mansuetta  and  Commander  Gillheaux  shot  the 
■next  morning  at  sunrise,  Gillheaux  called  out  to 
liim  as  he  was  passing  his  prison  door: 

"Say,  Morales,  you  ought  to  let  us  off  in  cele- 
■bration  of  your  inauguration  tomorrow,"  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  tremor  in  the  prison- 
■er's  voice. 

Morales  replied  with  equal  serenity: 

"Can't.  I've  already  signed  your  death  war- 
rants." 

And  these  two  men  narched  with  a  firm  step 
-up  to  the  cemetery  gate,  faced  about  and  saluted 
the  firing  squad,  and  the  next  moment  their  souls 
"were  sailing  into  eternity. 


Caceres  ever  at  his  elbow.  He  would  have  killed 
him  if  he  dared,  but  he  did  not  dare. 

Then  the  story  went  out  that  Morales  intended 
to  poison  Caceres.  When  the  story  got  to 
"Mon"  he  only  laughed,  but  he  watched  Morales 
all  the  closer. 

"I  can't  do  as  I  want  to,"  mused  Morales; 
"I  am  virtually  a  prisoner  in  my  own  capital," 
and  then  he  negotiated  with  the  revolutionists  on 
the  outside,  and  counting  on  the  aid  pf  the 
United  States  gunboats  through  Minister  Daw- 
son, he  precipitated  a  revolution  against  his  own 
government. 

But  he  had  not  reckoned  upon  the  quick  eye 
and  the  cool  nerve  of  the  man  who  always 
laughed.  Caceres  sprang  into  the  vacated  seat, 
told  Minister  Dawson  to  mind  his  own  business, 
and  taking  up  the  reins  of  government  himself, 
quickly  put  down  the  revolution  and  allowed 
Morales  to  get  out  of  the  country  without  killing 
him.  He  then  addressed  his  people,  saying  he 
had  little  aptitude  for  the  job  and  he  wanted 
someone  else  to  take  it,  but  with  cheers  they  in- 
sisted upon  his  keeping  it,  so  that  he  now  holds 
the  job  and  will  continue  to  hold  it  until  some 
other  fellow  rises  who  can  shoot  well  enough  to 
put  him  out  of  it. 

President  Caceres  is  a  descendant  of  an  old 
family  of  landed  proprietors  inhabiting  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo.  On 
the  walls  and  shelves  of  his  house  he  has  guns 
of  all  makes,  and  sabres,  too,  but  no  books,  and 
he  never  reads. 

In  appearance  he  is  a  pure  Caucasian,  without 
a  drop  of  negro  blood  in  his  veins,  but  he  never 
boasts  of  it.  He  very  seldom  talks  about  himself 
anyway,  unless  it  be  to  relate  some  hairbreadth 
escape  or  inglorious  defeat  in  the  past  revolu- 
tion, which  would  be  bloodcurdling  enough  did 
he  not  make  a  funny  picture  of  it  and  laugh 
himself. 


Made  Morales  President. 
Caceres  put  Morales  into  the  Presidential  chair 
Taeeause  he  did  not  want  the  job  himself.   Morales 
"was  ambitious.    He  wanted  to  rule,  but  he  found 


Father  Shot  by  Heureaux. 

His  father  was  a  minister  of  something  under 
the  rule  of  Luperon  about  the  time  Ulysses 
Heureaux,  an  ex-horsethief,  boy  soldier,  and  then 
General,  was  rising  to  power.  Caceres,  the  min- 
ister, was  shot  in  cold  blood  at  the  capital,  Santo 
Domingo  city,  while  seated  in  his  do  >rway  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  caressing  an  infant  which 
had  just  been  placed  in  his  arms  on  its  return 
from  the  baptismal  font. 

Ramon  was  then  a  boy  with  his  mother  and 
sisters  at  their  country  home  near  Moca,  and 
with  the  death  of  his  father  their  income  was 
cut  off.  He  went  to  work  to  support  his  mother. 
He  got  together  a  train  of  mules  and  started  in 
the  freight-carrying  business. 

His  only  education  was  obtained  while  driving 
the  mules.  He  learned  that^  he  could  get  along 
with  an  obstinate  mule  by  laughing  a  good  deal 
better  than  by  swearing,  and  that  when  a  mule 
floundered  into  the  bog  up  to  its  belly  there  was 
no  use  of  losing  his  temper,  but  he  must  !get  a 
rail  and  pry  it  out. 

He  learned  also  to  ride  like  a  centaur,  and  to 
shoot  like  William  Tell.    He  had  grown  to  be  a 
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great,  good-natured  fellow,  more  like  an  over- 
grown boy  than  a  man,  when  the  tyrant  Heu- 
reaux  showed  a  growing  thirst  for  human  blood, 
and  it  seemed  necessary  to  rid  the  country  of 
him  at  all  hazards. 

A  party  gathered  on  the  farm  near  Moca  to 
decide  how  it  could  be  done.  They  knew  that  it 
would  take  a  brave  man  with  steady  nerve  and 
true  aim  to  do  the  deed. 

The  story  was  told  that  a  common  soldier  had 
once  been  hired  to  fire  the  fatal  shot.  He  had 
his  musket  loaded  and  was  doing  sentry  duty  as 
Heureaux  came  along.  As  the  tyrant  passed  he 
was  to  lower  the  musket  and  fire.  But  Heureaux 
saw  at  a  glance  a  tell-tale  expression  in  the  sol- 
dier's face  and  he  pulled  his  gun  and  shot  him 

dead. 

•  •  • 

Decided  to  Kill  Heureaux. 

It  is  baid  that  the  names  of  Ramon  Caceres 
and  Horacio  Vasquez,  his  cousin,  were  on  Heu- 
reaux's  death  list.  Lots  were  drawn  to  decide  who 
should  do  the  deed,  and  a  delicate  young  man,  a 
mere  boy,  held  up  the  fatal  prize.  The  big 
Ramon  who  shot  little  birds  off  the  ends  of 
orange  branches  for  diversion  looked  over  at 
him  and  laughed,  and  reaching  out  his  great  arm 
clutched  the  paper,  saying: 

' '  You  cannot  do  it ;  I  shall  not  allow  you  to 
attempt  it.     I  shall  do  it  myself." 

That  settled  it. 

Heureaux  arrived  in  Moca  about  this  time, 
having  left  his  escort  behind.  He  wanted  money, 
and  he  was  borrowing  wherever  he  could.  He 
had  several  thousand  dollars  in  gold  in  his  saddle 
bags  which  he  had  picked  up  along  the  road, 
and  now  he  went  into  a  little  shop  to  see  what 
he  could  do  there. 

The  shopkeeper  gave  him  two  twenty-dollar 
gold  pieces,  and  these,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the 
shop,  he  dropped  into  the  upper  pocket  of  his 
waistcoat,  at  the  same  time  fishing  for  some  of 
his  worthless  paper  money  to  give  a  blind  beg- 
gar outside  the  door.  As  he  handed  the  paper 
money  to  the  beggar  he  looked  up  to  see  Caceres 
coming  toward  him  carrying  a  closed  umbrella. 

In  a  flash  the  umbrella  had  changed  to  a  re- 
volver belching  fire  at  him.  Undaunted,  the 
tyrant  who  had  faced  fire  a  thousand  times  be- 
fore and  boasted  of  having  studied  murder  as  a 
fine  art,  reached  for  Lis  own  gun,  but  fate  now 
was  against  him.  The  revolver  stuck  in  its  hol- 
ster. 

He  saw  the  gleaming  eyes  of  "Mon"  Caceres 
before  him  and  Caceres  was  planting  bullets  in 


his  breast  as  he  would  in  the  center  of  a  target. 
Heureaux  never  uttered  a  cry,  not  one  word  of 
complaint,  but  when  he  got  his  revolver  out  his 
hand  shook  so  that  he  shot  the  beggar,  who  fell, 
clutching  in  his  death  grasp  the  paper  money  he 
had  just  received. 

Heureaux  knew  that  his  mission  was  over.  As 
Caceres,  having  done  his  work,  walked  away, 
Heureaux  quietly  laid  himself  down  on  the  side- 
walk and  arranged  himself  with  one  arm  under 
his  head  for  a  pillow  as  though  going  to  sleep— 
and  thus  he  died. 


Doesn't  Want  to  be  President. 

Ramon  Caceres  does  not  want  to  be  President; 
he  never  did.  He  would  much  prefer  to  be  with 
(lis  wife  and  babies,  mother  and  sisters,  on  the  old 
farm  at  Moca,  harvesting  his  chocolate  beans  and 
attending  to  his  stock. 

He  killed  Heureaux,  not  because  he  aspired  to 
any  public  office,  but  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
After  he  had  killed  him  and  the  whole  country 
was  tlirown  into  consternation  he  played  bil- 
liards in  a  public  cafe  at  Moca  as  coolly  as 
though  nothing  had  happened;  but  his  loaded 
six  shooter  was  secure  on  his  hip  and  he  has 
kept  it  there  ever  since. 

The  revolution  which  followed  was  inevitable. 
The  party  which  instigated  the  killing  of  Heu- 
reaux proclaimed  itself  the  Government  with 
Horacio  Vasquez  at  its  head  and  the  big,  good- 
natured  "Mon"  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and 
with  a  following  of  ragamuffins  rode  to  the  capi- 
tal and  turned  out  Heureaux 's  followers. 

Heureaux 's  ousted  followers,  having  lost  their 
jobs  and  sources  of  income,  have  ever  since 
thirsted  for  Caceres'  blood  and  the  good-natured 
"Mon,"  knowing  that,  dares  not  relinquish  his 
political  power.  Should  he  retire  the  Generals 
who  form  a  bodyguard  around  him,  renounce  his 
power  and  retire  to  his  Moca  farm  his  life  would 
not  be  worth  the  powder  in  a  cartridge. 

When  he  placed  Morales  in  the  Presidential 
chair  he  went  back  to  his  farm,  taking  his  staff 
of  Generals  with  him,  but  he  was  not  long  in 
discovering  the  aspirations  of  Morales,  who  be- 
gan forming  alliances  with  Heureaux 's  friends 
for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  party  of  his 
own.  If  Morales  succeeded  in  this,  "Mon"  knew 
that  he  was  doomed,  and  so  he  hastened  back  to 
the  capital,  where  with  his  unceasing  laugh  he 
haunted  the  man  whom  he  had  seated  in  the 
chair  until  Morales  in  disgust  first  tried  to  resign 
and  then  .skipped  out  of  the  city  one  night. 
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— Adapted  from  Indianapolis  News. 


FACING  THE  COMING  VOTE 


BRYAN,  HEARST  AND  ROOSEVELT  DOMINATE  THE   FIELD.-TAFT 

DECLARES  FOR  TARIFF  REVISION.-CANNON  UPHOLDS  THE 

"STAND  PAT"  DOCTRINE.-HEARST'S  BIOGRAPHY. 


Naturally  enough  in  a  situation  in  which 
the  dominant  theme  is  the  human,  the  domi- 
nant factors  are  personalities,  and  such  is 
notably  the  case  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  face  the  elections  which  are  in  part 
to  foreshadow  who  will  be  the  next  presi- 
dent. Three  salient  personalities  raise  them- 
selves above  all  others,  and,  whether  they 
will  or  not,  command  the  entire  field  of  pop- 
ular interest.  One  of  them,  of  course,  is 
President  Roosevelt.  The  other  is  Mr. 
Bryan,  who,  by  the  same  fearlessness  that 
made  him  an  advocate  of  free  trade  in  the 
first  Congress  of  which  he  was  a  member 
and  that  afterward  defeated  him  in  two 
runs  for  the  White  House,  has  again  made 
himself  a  storm  center  by  openly  advocat- 
ing government  ownership.  The  third  is  Mr. 
Hearst,   who   moves   constantly  farther   to- 


ward the  national  front  by  a  campaign  con- 
ceived apparently  with  remarkable  foresight 
and  pursued  with  most  astute  consistency. 

BRYAN  FORCES  NEW  ISSUE 


Government  Ownership  Advocacy  Creates  Party 
Resentment. 
Said  the  Chicago  Tribune  concerning  the 
new  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Bryan: 

New  York.- — Even  Mr.  Bryan's  closest  friends 
and  admirers  admit  that  he  distinctly  has  lost 
prestige  by  his  appearance  here  in  New  York  and 
by  his  speeches  in  Connecticut. 

The  more  conservative  element  in  the  party 
was  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  "peerless 
one's"  radical  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  trunk  lines,  involving,  as 
it  does,  the  transfer  of  billions  upon  billions  of 
actual  property  from  private  ownership  to  the 
control  of  the  government. 

Old-time  conservative  Democrats,  like  Senator 
Daniel,  of  Virginia,  had  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
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that  they  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  progres- 
siveness  of  the  Nebraskan  leader. 

Even  such  a  leader  of  the  new  thought  as  Gov. 
Folk,  of  Missouri,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  issue 
with  the  government  ownership  ideas  of  the 
"peerless  one." 

It  is  declared  his  declaration  for  government 
ownership  of  railroads  is  quite  as  radical  as  the 
stand  he  took  in  1896  for  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  poor  people  through  the  medium  of  a 
depreciated  dollar.  Bankers,  financial  men,  and 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  for  the  solid 
interests  of  New  York  are  amazed  that  Mr. 
Bryan  should  make  such  a  declaration  two  years 
in  advance  of  the  next  presidential  election. 

They  say  that  unless  he  modifies  his  platform 
there  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  campaign  of 
1896,  to  the  extent  that  a  vast  campaign  fund 
will  be  subscribed  and  the  country  will  be 
aroused  through  the  medium  of  campaign  edu- 
cation practically  identical  with  that  by  means 
of  which  Mark  Hanna  overwhelmed  Bryan  ten 
years  ago. 


PARTY  LEADERS  ARE  DEFIED 


Bryan  Insists  Upon  His  Ideas  in  Face  of  All 
Opposition. 
As  Mr.  Bryan  was  not  appalled  by  the 
split  which  his  silver  views  wrought  in  his 
party  in  1896,  so  he  appears  to  face  the  im- 
pending split  in  1906,  which  is  threatened 
by  his  pronunciamento  for  government  own- 
ership.    Said  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

New  York. — The  storm  of  Democratic  denun- 
ciation of  W.  J.  Bryan's  Madison  Square  Garden 
speech  brought  from  him  today  a  note  of  defiance 
to  the  leaders  of  his  own  party. 

At  the  dinner  given  to  him  by  the  National 
Democratic  Club  he  declared  that  he  would  hold 
to  his  own  ideas,  regardless  of  what  the 
politicians  think. 

He  took  note  of  the  revulsion  of  Democratic 
sentiment  against  him  and  frankly  admitted  that 
his  speech  cost  him  the  support  of  some  party 
leaders  who  had  been  for  him. 

In  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  men  who 
have  criticised  his  Madison  Square  Garden 
speech  he  talked  in  plain  words,  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  saying: 

' '  It  has  been  said  that  I  may  be  your  next  can- 
diate  for  president.  I  have  twice  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  candidate  of  my  party  for 
that  great  honor.  Whether  I  shall  have  it  again 
is  more  than  you  or  I  can  say. 

"A  few  months  ago  it  looked  as  if  I  might 
be  asked  to  be  your  candidate  for  President.  I 
am  now  assured  that  some  of  the  persons  who 
were  for  me  then  will  not  now  attempt  to  force 
that  honor  upon  me. 

"Whatever  I  shall  do,  I  must  have  the  ap- 
proval of  my  own  conscience.  I  prefer  to  have 
the  approval  of  my  own  conscience  to  having  the 


support  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Every  man  must  do  his  own  thinking  and  act 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

"A  majority  is  not  always  in  the  right,  but  it 
is  so  presumed  to  be  in  government,  and  the  only 
way  for  a  man  who  finds  himself  in  the  minority 
is  to  fight  for  his  ideas  until  he  wins  the  majority 
to  his  cause. 

"I  have  no  monopoly  upon  the  thinking  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Democrats  do  not  need  a 
leader.  No  one  can  become  a  leader  until  he  is 
prepared  to  go  with  the  people.  He  may  be  in 
advance  of  them,  but  he  must  not  be  behind.  If 
the  Democrats  want  a  leader  they  want  one  that 
they  can  see  without  looking  back. 

"I  do  not  care  what  politicians  think.  If  I 
know  what  the  people  want  today,  I  know  what 
the  politicians  will  want  tomorrow,  for  they  are 
a  timid  class  and  want  to  do  what  the  people 
desire. ' ' 


TAFT  WANTS  TARIFF  REVISED 


Secretary  of  War  Emulates  Roosevelt    in    His 
Political  Independence. 

President  Roosevelt's  obvious  determina- 
tion not  to  be  a  candidate  again  has  thrown 
to  the  front  in  the  Republican  party  two 
men.  Secretary  Taft  and  Speaker  Cannon. 
To  the  latter 's  aspirations  the  press  appears 
to  attach  comparatively  little  attention ; 
but  of  the  Taft  candidacy,  the  following  two 
items,  from  the  Philadelphia  North  Amer- 
ican and  the  Washington  Post  respectively, 
show  the  amount  of  interest: 

Washington.  —  Secretary  Taft's  unequivocal 
declaration  in  favor  of  tariff  revision  in  his 
speech  at  Bath,  Maine,  is  construed  as  meaning 
that  he  will  base  his  claims  to  the  Presidential 
nomination  upon  that  doctrine  in  opposition  to 
the  "stand  pat"  attitudes  assumed  by  nearly 
every  other  man  now  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  next  Presidential  national  convention. 

Taft's  position  on  this  question  is  exactly  that 
taken  by  Representative  Burton,  of  Ohio,  and  the 
other  progressive  Republicans  of  that  State  who 
are  laboring  now  to  overthrow  the  Dick-Foraker 
machine.  It  is  evident  that  Secretary  Taft,  as 
an  Ohio  man,  has  decided  to  cast  his  fortunes 
with  those  of  Burton  and  the  anti-machine  men, 
and  that  if  he  is  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
Ohio  delegation  in  the  convention  he  will  obtain 
it  through  Burton  and  as  the  result  of  the  defeat 
of  Dick  and  Foraker. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  real  reason  why  the 
Secretary  felt  called  upon  to  discuss  the  tariff 
at  all.  The  President's  letter  to  Representative 
Watson  had  advised  against  any  agitation  of  the 
tariff  question,  and  had  intimated  that  as  the 
indorsement  of  the  Administration  is  the  real 
issue  in  the  campaign.  Republican  candidates  for 
Congress  and  Republican  voters  should  not  per- 
mit the  tariff  to  bring  discord  into  the  party. 
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Speaker  Cannon,  Secretary  Shaw  and  nearly 
every  other  man  who  is  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  Congressional  campaign  has  advocated  the 
"stand  pat"  policy. 

There  had  apparently  been  almost  a  unani- 
mous agreement  among  the  Republican  leaders 
that  the  tai-iff  should  not  be  permitted  to  obtrude 
itself    as    a    trouble   maker.      Secretary   Taft's 


Secretary  Taft  has  so  frequently  voiced  the 
President's  sentiments  respecting  important  pub- 
lic questions  that  it  may  be  presumed  that  he 
has  spoken  with  the  President's  full  approval, 
and  that  his  declarations,  besides  defending  his 
own  attitude,  give  what  the  President  will  him- 
self be  prepared  to  advocate,  a  readjustment  of 
the  tariff  schedules,  after  the  election. 


A  RECENT  INCIDENT  AT  OYSTER  BAY. 


— Washington  Post. 


speech,  therefore,  marks  the  first  important  de- 
parture from  the  established  rule. 

Added  significance  is  given  to  the  Secretary's 
utterances  from  the  fact  that  he  stands  very 
close  to  the  President  and  possesses  the  Presi- 
dent's confidence  to  an  unusual  degree.  Hence 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  in  expressing  so  frankly 
his  own  belief  that  the  tariff  is  in  need  of  revi- 
sion he  did  so  with  no  fear  that  his  statement 
would  either  anger  the  President  or  arouse  his 
antagonism. 


WHICH   IS    SPOKESMAN? 


Bonaparte    Takes    Stand    Opposed    to    That    of 
Secretary  Taft. 

Washington. — Who  is  it  among  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  that  is  authorized  to  speak  the 
sentiment  of  the  President  ?  Republicans  are  ask- 
ing. 

A  day  or  two  ago  Secretary  Taft  made  a 
speech   up   in   Maine,    in    which,    among    other 
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WILLIAM   R.   HEARST. 

— Philadelphia   North   American. 

things,  he  strongly  intimated  that  revision  of 
the  tariff  was  not  improbable,  &nd  his  argu- 
ments seemed  to  favor  such  a  revision. 

Yesterday  Secretary  Bonaparte,  fresh  from 
a  conference  with  the  President  when  he  was 
the  latter 's  guest  on  the  Mayflower,  at  the  naval 
review,  came  out  in  a  carefully  prepared  state- 
ment, in  which  he  declared  that  revision  of  the 
tariff  in  the  next  Congress  was  impossible.  Re- 
publicans who  have  read  both  these  utterances 
are  wondering  which  of  those  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  official  family  correctly 
interprets  the  views  of  the  President.  One  of 
them  is  surely  wrong. 

Secretary  Bonaparte's  statement  was  called 
forth  by  a  request  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  recent  attack  of  Senator  Rayner  on  the 
President,  for  what  he  termed  "Executive 
usurpation."  Mr.  Bonaparte  did  not  talk  care- 
lessly. After  considering  the  subject,  he  wrote 
the  following  with  his  own  hand : 

"I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  comment  on  Sena- 
tor Rayner 's  expression  of  his  views.  I  am 
ready  to  accept  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
President  as  the  issue  for  this  autumn's  cam- 
paign. 

"I  think  it  is  the  true  and  practical  issue,  and 
that  any  other  is  either  a  pretended  or  merely 
an  academic  issue  at  this  time.  There  is  room 
for  gabble  by  demagogues  about  'plutocracy' 
and  'trusts,'  but  every  sensible  and  well-informed 
man  knows,  and  every  honest  and  truthful  man 
knows,  that  during  the  next  two  years  the  mis- 


doings of  'plutocrats'  and  'trust  magnates'  will 
be  remedied  under  the  guidance  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  or  will  not  be  remedied  at  all. 

' '  There  is  room,  as  there  has  always  been,  for 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  protection  and  free  trade;  but  no  one 
in  his  senses  believes,  and  no  one  who  tells  the 
truth  pretends  to  believe,  that  the  next  Con- 
gress can  or  will  induce  free  trade  or  revise 
the  tariff  with  any  leaning  toward  free  trade. ' ' 


HEARST  FOR  A  NEW  PARTY. 


Leads  an  Independent,  But  Not  a  Labor 
Movement. 
Something  of  the  thoughts  which  animate 
Mr.  Hearst  and  direct  his  campaign 
were  outlined  by  Mr.  Hearst  himself  in  a 
speech  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  What  his  candi- 
dacy means  to  those  who  oppose  it  is  shown 
in  the  following  from  the  Indianapolis  News : 

New  York. — The  Bryan  home-coming,  great 
political  event  that  it  was,  overshadowed  New 
York  State  politics  for  one  day  only.  Just  now 
the  people  of  this  State  are  decidedly  more  in- 
terested in  the  local  political  situation  than  in 
the  fortunes  of  Bryan,  or  the  future  of  the 
Democratic  party  as  a  whole.  And  well  they 
may  be,  because  the  good  name  of  the  State  is 
involved  in  the  present  situation.  How  to  head 
off  William  R.  Hearst  is  the  problem  confronting 
the  "safe  and  sane"  men  of  the  State.  In 
about  ten  days  Hearst  will  be  nominated  for 
Governor  by  the  Independence  League,  an  or- 
ganization which  embraces  all  the  radical  ele- 
ments within  the  party. 

With  this  nomination  within  his  grasp  Hearst 
is  reaching  out  for  the  regular  Democratic  nomi- 
nation to  be  bestowed  by  a  convention  to  be 
h^ld  at  Buffalo  September  25. 

Spending  Piles  of  Money. 

From  headquarters  in  the  Breslin  Hotel,  Hearst 
is  personally  directing  his  campaign.  Money  is 
being  spent  with  a  lavish  hand.  His  paid  agents 
are  working  in  every  section  of  the  State,  and, 
strange  to  say,  are  getting  results,  which  means 
delegates  to  the  State  convention.  Old-school 
politicians  have  not  been  able  to  fathom  the 
secret  of  the  man's  strength  with  the  people, 
but  that  he  has  it  they  admit.  In  the  past 
Hearst's  strength  has  been  with  the  rabble  on 
Manhattan  island,  but  he  is  going  into  the  com- 
ing convention  with  some  influential  up-State 
Democrats  back  of  him.  Erie  county,  in  which 
Buffalo  is  located,  is  for  him.  It  is  being  handled 
by  Norman  Mack  and  William  J.  Connors,  both 
owners  of  newspapers  in  Buffalo.  Mack  wants 
to  be  re-elected  a  member  of  the  national  com- 
mittee, and  believing  Hearst  would  capture  the 
organization,  formed  an  alliance  with  him.  Con- 
nors wants  to  be  chairman  of  the  State  com- 
mittee. 
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Heretofore   Mack   and   Connors   have   not   got 
along  harmoniously,  but   this  year  they  are  sit- 
ting together  on  the  Hearst  wagon. 


HEARST'S  OPENING  SPEECH. 


Declares     Producers     Should     Stand     Together 
Against  Corporations. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Hearst  at  Syracuse  was 
thus  outlined  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald : 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — "The  producing  classes 
should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  struggle 
against  the  exploiting  corporations.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  lahor  committee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  I  know  the  attitude  of 
the  corporations  on  the  wage  question,"  said 
William  R.  Hearst,  who,  as  a  guest  of  the  local 
trades  assembly,  addressed  nearly  3,000  persons 
here  today. 

"The  insincerity  of  these  corporation  attor- 
neys before  the  committee  has  been  made  clear 
to  me  in  several  ways,'^  he  continued.  "I  have 
seen  attorneys  for  protected  interests  appear 
before  the  labor  committee  and  ask  for  cheap 
labor  in  order  to  compete  successfully  in  foreign 
markets,  and  I  have  seen  these  same  attorneys 
for  the  same  protected  interests  on  the  same 
day  step  right  across  the  hall  to  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means  and  ask  for  higher  protec- 
tion in  order  to  pay  higher  wages. 


Hits  Railroad  Methods. 

"The  Erie  Railroad  has  just  increased  its  earn- 
ings, but  the  talk  in  financial  centers  is  not  of  in- 
creasing in  proportion  the  wages  of  its  employees 
or  of  diminishing  in  proportion  the  freight  rates 
to  the  farmers.  The  talk  is  simply  how  much 
more  watered  stock  can  the  Erie  Railroad  issue 
and  pay  interest  on. 

"The  laws  are  made  to  favor  the  corporations, 
and  they  are  too  largely  made  by  attorneys  for 
the  corporations.  Judge  Parker,  a  typical  cor- 
poration attorney,  says  there  are  enough  laws, 
and  that  the  people  do  not  need  or  desire  any 
more.  I  say  there  are  more  than  enough  of  the 
wrong  kind  of  laws,  but  not  enough  of  the  right 
kind  of  laws. 

"I  do  not  advocate  a  strictly  labor  union 
party.  I  do  not  urge  class  distinction,  but  the 
abolishment  of  it. 

' '  My  programme  is  not  socialism  or  radicalism 
or  extremes  of  any  kind.  I  call  it  Americanism. 
And  to  my  mind  it  is  simply  a  plan  to  put  into 
practical  operation  the  American  theory  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Favors  Public  Ownership. 

"I  believe  in  the  retention  by  the  people  of 
the  public  franchises.  I  believe  in  public  own- 
ership of  public  utilities.  But  the  first  qualifica- 
tion for  public  ownership  is  honesty  in  office  and 
independence  in  voting. 

"I  believe  that  the  protective  principle  is 
valuable  in  itself,  but  has  been  unreasonably  ex- 


PALS. 

— New    York    American. 
Showing  the  Manner  in  WLich  Mr.  Hearst  Lampoons  His  Strongest  Opponent. 
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tended  and  outrageously  abused.  I  believe  in  pro- 
tection for  infant  industries.  I  believe  in  pro- 
tection for  American  labor.  But  I  believe  Amer- 
ican labor  should  be  protected  against  the  high 
protectionists,  who  use  the  protective  tariff  to 
build  up  monopolies  and  use  those  monopolies  to 
increase  the  cost  of  living  and  to  control  the 
demand  for  labor  and  the  rate  of  wages. 

"I  believe  American  labor  should  be  protected 
against  Chinese  labor  and  against  the  entering 
wedge  of  Oriental  conditions.  If  American  men 
were  able  to  fight  in  the  tropics  they  are  able  to 
work  in  the  tropics  if  properly  paid  and  properly 
cared  for. 

Asks  Tariff  Changes. 

"I  believe  the  tariff  should  be  modified  and 
public  ownership  inaugurated,  but  that  both 
should  be  done  cautiously  and  conservatively.  I 
believe  in  the  restraint  and  regulation  of  trusts 
and  monopolies  by  law.  I  believe  in  the  prison 
penalty  for  the  responsible  representatives  of 
criminal  combinations. 

"I  believe  in  the  direct  responsibility  of  all 
representatives  to  the  people  and  in  terms  of 
office  so  short  that  this  responsibility  will  never 
be  forgotten." 


His  aim  was  not  the  destruction  of  parties, 
Mr.  Jerome  said,  for  he  believed  in  them  under 
our  political  system.  What  he  was  after  was  the 
death  of  the  bosses. 


JEROME  A  POSSIBLE  NOMINEE. 


Democrats  of  New  York  May  Name  the  Fiery 
District  Attorney. 

Strongly  opposed ,  to  Hearst  among  the 
Democratic  elements  of  New  York  is  Mr. 
Jerome,  the  district  attorney,  whom  Mr. 
Hearst  most  mercilessly  pursues.  Said  the 
Sun  concerning  Mr.  Jerome's  possible  nomi- 
nation for  governor: 

New  York. — District  Attorney  Jerome,  who  has 
returned  from  Bar  Habor,  has  announced  in  no 
uncertain  language  what  he  would  do  if  he  were 
elected  Governor.  There  would  be  no  quarter  for 
the  bosses.  Such  men  as  William  E.  Conners,  of 
Buffalo,  and  Charles  F.  Murphy  -will  have  to  walk 
the  plant.  He  would  drive  out,  as  he  put  it,  the 
old  guard,  the  men  who  are  now  in  control  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State. 
"If  the  old  guard  doesn't  retreat  it  would  have 
to  die,"  said  Mr.  Jerome.  There  won't  be  room 
enough  for  them  and  him  in  the  same  party,  said 
Mr.  Jerome,  but  they  might  go  over  to  the  Inde- 
pendence League  if  they  wanted  to. 

Recognizing  that  as  Governor  he  would  have 
potent  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  party,  Mr. 
Jerome  told  to  what  use  he  would  put  that 
influence.  He  would  be  Governor,  just  Governor 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
State.  The  patronage  at  his  disposal  would  not 
be  pandered  out  to  build  up  the  Democratic 
party,  nor  would  it  be  used  as  a  means  to  depress 
the  Republican  party.  His  best  efforts  would  be 
to  put  forth  and  construct  a  "militant  Demo- 
cratic party  held  together  by  principles  and  not 
by  peanut  patronage." 


CANNON  IN  THE  FIELD 


"You,  Mr.  Speaker,  WUl  be  the  Next  President," 
Roosevelt  Remarked. 
Although  the  press  generally  appears  to 
regard  Secretary  Taft's  candidacy  as  the 
more  important,  President  Roosevelt  himselt, 
if  one  may  accept  the  following  as  authentic, 
does  not  look  at  it  this  way.  Said  the  "Wash- 
ington Post: 

Washington. — The  telling  of  an  occurrence 
which  attended  the  conference  at  Oyster  Bay 
about  a  fortnight  ago  between  the  President, 
Speaker  Cannon,  and  members  of  the  Republican 
Congressional  Committee^  is  made  particularly 
timely  by  the  nomination  of  the  Speaker  by  his 
home  district  convention  for  the  seventeenth 
time.  Mr.  Cannon  was  defeated  in  the  Demo- 
cratic landslide  of  1892,  or  he  would  now  have 
had  the  unprecedented  record  of  serving  thirty- 
two  years  continuously  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

What  is  here  to  be  related  came  directly  from 
an  ear-witness.  The  President  had  been  in  ear- 
nest conference  at  Sagamore  Hill  for  more  than 
two  hours  with  the  Speaker,  Chairman  Sherman, 
Secretary  Loudenslager,  and  Treasurer  McKin- 
ley,  of  the  Congressional  Committee.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  conference  he  escorted  his  guests 
to  the  front  porch  of  his  home.  As  he  was  bid- 
ding good-bye  to  Mr.  Cannon  he  said : 

"You,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States." 

For  a  moment  Uncle  Joe  was  flustered.  Quickly 
recovering  his  composure,  he  blurted: 

"Oh,  pshaw;   Mr.   President,   you  are  wrong. 
You,  sir,  will  have  to  take  the  nomination  if  I 
can  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times." 
Roosevelt's  "Last  Word." 

It  was  then  the  President's  turn  to  become 
flustered;  and  he  did. 

"Don't  talk  that  way — don't  talk  that  way," 
impetuously,  and  somewhat  imperiously,  com- 
manded President  Roosevelt.  "I  have  spoken 
the  last  word  on  that  subject.  There  is  no  likeli- 
hood whatever  of  the  conditions  being  as  necessi- 
tous as  you  predict.  Besides,  I  would  not  accept 
the  nomination  in  the  impossible  event  of  its 
being  tendered  me." 

The  fact  that  he  stated  so  bluntly  and 
brusquely  to  Mr.  Cannon  that  the  Speaker  would 
be  the  next  President  is  the  fact  of  supreme 
importance  in  politics  today.  It  shows  that 
President  Roosevelt,  while  not  abandoning  the 
desire  for  Secretary  Taft  to  succeed  him  in  the 
White  House,  has,  temporarily  at  least,  aban- 
doned the  hope  of  the  consummation  of  that  ar- 
dent wish.     It  is  now  universally  recognized  by 
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KEEPING   COOL. 

Bryan — "Shall  I  shoot,  Miss?    It's  the  only  way  to  stop  him." 
Columbia — "Wait  a  bit.     Perhaps  Teddy  can  control  him." 


— Chicago  News. 


experienced  politicians  of  all  parties  and  all  cali- 
bers that  the  chief  of  their  kind  is  none  other 
than  Theodore  Roosevelt;  that  he  has  more  polit- 
ical acumen  in  one  lobe  of  his  brain  than  the 
whole  militant  tribe  of  American  noliticians  have 
in  their  combined  intelligence;  that  his  political 
perception,  so  acute  as  to  amount  almost  to 
divination,  is  superior  to  that  of  any  American 
statesman  of  the  present  or  immediately  past 
era. 

Hence,  the  President's  declaration  to  the 
Speaker  must  be  taken  not  as  the  expression 
of  a  wish,  but  rather  as  the  deliberate  utterance 
of  a  judgment  formed  after  the  most  delicately 
organized  political  perception  in  the  United 
States  today  had  carefully  surveyed  the  field, 
weighed  with  exquisite  care  all  the  circumstances 
of  importance,  and  hfd  summed  up  the  results 


as  dispassionately  as  Richelieu  ever  was  able  to 
command  in  his  dealings  with  the  intriguing  poli- 
ticians of  the  Europe  of  his  day. 

When  President  Roosevelt's  declaration  shall 
become  widely  known  it  undoubtedly  will  have 
an  impressive  effect  upon  current  Presidential 
politics. 


LITTLE  FAVOR  FOR  CANNON 


Illinois  Enthusiasm  Does  Not  Strike  Much  Fire 
in  the  East. 
Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  press  indiffer- 
ence toward  Cannon  is  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Chicago  Record-Herald : 
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Washington. — The  Cannon  presidential  boom 
which  was  launched  with  such  unanimity  in 
"Uncle  Joe's"  home  district  has  not  set  the 
■Eastern  states  ablaze.  "Uncle  Joe"  himself,  old 
politician  that  he  is,  evidently  anticipated  the 
impossibility  of  arousing  a  wild  wave  of  enthu- 
siasm for  anybody's  boom  in  the  Republican 
camp  two  years  ahead  of  the  national  conven- 
tion, with  conditions  now  prevailing.  His  great 
foresight,  it  is  believed  here,  was  what  Jed  him  to 
caution  his  well-wishing  and  exuberant  neighbors 
to  go  slow.  Everybody  recognizes  the  fact  that 
"going  off  half-cocked "  isn't  one  of  the  speak- 
er's failings. 

There  are  ardent  admirers  of  the  speaker  who 
really  want  him  nominated  for  President  in  1908, 
and  there  is  a  well-defined  Cannon  movement, 
systematically  organized  throughout  the  country. 
The  enthusiasts  in  the  movement,  moreover, 
hoped  that  the  formal  inauguration  of  his  boom 
would  meet  a  somewhat  different  reception.  They 
dreamed  of  a  possibility,  which  the  candidate 
himself  did  not  seem  to  regard  as  a  possibility, 
that  the  echoes  of  the  Danville  convention  would 
be  a  demand  for  "Uncle  Joe"  akin  to  that  of 
the  Democracy,  which  apparently  has  made  the 
nomination  of  Bryan  two  years  hence  a  mere 
formality. 


REPUBLICANS  VS.  LABOR  UNIONS 


Fight  to  a  Finish  Declared  Likely  Between   the 
Two  Organizations. 

With  Mr.  Hearst  in  the  field  bidding 
openly  for  the  Labor  vote,  the  following 
from  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  is  signifi- 
cant: 

Washington. — Are  the  Republican  leaders  de- 
liberately courting  a  fight  to  a  finish  with  the 
politicians  of  organized  labor?  There  are  accu- 
mulating signs  that  such  is  the  fact.  Travelers 
drifting  this  way  to  or  from  New  York  and 
Oyster  Bay  have  dropped  hints  of  a  scheme  of 
deeper  significance  than  appears  on  the  surface 
of  plans  to  defend  representatives  in  certain  dis- 
tricts where  union  labor  leaders  have  served 
notice  of  attack  this  fall.  Putting  this,  that  and 
the  other  together,  many  analysts  of  politics  see 
an  offensive  policy  on  the  part  of  the  campaign 
managers  that  was  outlined  far  in  advance  of 
recent  developments  in  the  open. 

The  announcement  of  the  administration 's  plan 
to  employ  Chinese  coolie  labor  in  the  canal  zone, 
with  the  quickly  following  declaration  of  disap- 
probation and  accusation  of  broken  promise  from 
President  Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  has  joined  the  issue  between  the  domi- 
nant party  and  the  organized  labor  political 
machine,  if  anything  was  lacking  to  complete  it. 
The  aforementioned  announcement  was  timed  to 
become  public  just  a  day  ahead  of  the  arrival  in 
New  York  from  the  isthmus  of  Chairman  Shonts, 
of   the   Canal   Commis.sion.     President   Gompers 


had  just  time  enough  to  issue  his  statement  and 
a  few  hours  later  Chairman  Shonts  walked  down 
a  gang  plank  and  answered  it,  at  the  same  time 
clinching  the  defense  of  the  position  occupied  by 
the  administration  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  do  it. 
If  an  absolute  defi  to  the  labor  politicians  to 
do  their  worst  had  been  intended — a  throwing 
down  of  the  gauntlet  under  the  very  noses  of  the 
Democratic  managers,  waiting  for  an  opening — 
it  could  not  have  been  done  with  more  consum- 
mate skill.  Until  very  recently  the  new  labor 
movement  in  large  part  had  been  heralded  as 
having  for  its  object  the  election  of  congressmen 
and  legislators  pledged  to  the  fulfillment  of  union 
labor's  demands,  irrespective  of  party.  Of  course 
the  party  in  power  was  placed  on  the  defensive 
to  the  greater  extent.  Now  the  administration 
has  shouldered  the  whole  burden  as  far  as  it 
could,  and  apparently  with  a  motive.  Chairman 
Shonts'  counterblast  impeaching  the  correctness 
of  President  Gompers'  understanding  and  his 
strong  defense  of  the  anti-eight-hour  business,  as 
far  as  work  on  the  big  ditch  is  concerned,  has 
served  its  purpose,  as  interpreted  here,  of  mak- 
ing the  issue  between  the  Republicans  and  the 
labor  leaders  entirely  national  instead  of  partly 
local. 

Is  It  a  Suicidal  Policy? 
An  attempt  deliberately  to  alienate  the  labor 
vote — that  is,  the  labor  vote  that  can  be  con- 
trolled and  delivered  by  its  leaders — might  be 
regarded  as  suicidal  on  the  eve  of  a  campaign  in 
which  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  present  time 
were  lacking.  It  might  be  suicidal  now  with 
another  than  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  White 
House  and  at  the  head  of  the  Republican  organ- 
ization. Heretofore  it  has  been  the  recognized 
policy  to  coddle  and  woo  the  labor  leaders.  It 
would  have  been  a  rash  politician  who  would 
have  sprung  a  Chinese  labor  sensation  for  which 
his  own  party  must  bear  the  odium — if  odium 
there  be — on  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  most 
important  elections  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Where  do  the  Republican  managers  look  for  the 
advantage?  Ask  the  question  of  the  party 
leader  and  he  will  tell  you  to  find  the  answer  in 
"the  square  deal." 

The  Roosevelt  "square  deal"  platform  starts 
with  the  proclamation  that  this  government  is 
gi'eater  than  any  particular  interest.  If  further 
information  be  demanded  it  will  be  pointed  out 
that  this  is  no  idle  platitude  under  the  present 
administration,  as  witness  what  has  thus  far 
been  done  to  the  corporations.  Heretofore,  it  is 
mentioned,  labor's  vote  has  been  solicited  in 
direct  opposition  to  its  alleged  grinding  enemy — 
capital.  Now,  as  far  as  overt  acts  can  accom-* 
plish  it,  the  corporation  influence  has  been  driven 
away,  it  isn't  wanted,  the  administration  has 
declared  by  its  prosecution  of  the  trusts.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  disregard  of 
the  demands  of  labor  leaders  presupposes  a  bid 
for  trust  support  and  corporate  cash.  Is  it  also 
intended  to  eliminate  entirely  labor  influence  in 
national  politics  as  well  as  corporation  influence  1 
The  question  may  be  answered  with  emphasis  be- 
fore the  campaign  ends. 
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GROWTH  OF  HEARST'S  AMBITION  James  A.  Creelman  contributes  to  the  Septem- 

ber  number  of  Pearson's  Magazine  a  long  article 

_      ,          -.^        .-L      ^■L     -r          ,•  ^>    T,     -J  upon  William  Randolph  Hearst,   editor  of    the 

James  Creelman  Desonbes  the  Journalist  s  Rapid  j^ew  York  Journal  and  many  kindred  newspa- 

Advance.  pers.    Some  extracts  from  the  article  follow : 

Mr.   Hearst   has   been   so   frequently   tra-  "William  Randolph  Hearst  was  bom  in  San 

,        -        .        ,.^^,           1       J       n  ,      i,             ,  Francisco  in  1863,   went   to  the  public  schools, 

duced  and  so  little  understood  by  those  who  j^^j  t^en  entered  Harvard  University. 


WHAT    li  Thl5r\ 
ANOTHtR     fHftVAJ 
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V  f  ' 
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"COME  ON  IN,  FELLOWS,  THE  WATER'S  FINE." 

— St.  Louis  Republic. 

"He  was  tall,  strong,  pale,  smiling,  bashful, 
but  mad  for  practical  jokes.  He  was  an  indif- 
ferent student,  although  he  showed  ability  when- 
ever he  chose  to  concentrate  on  any  subject.  But 
he  had  an  incurable  levity,  a  feverish  love  for 
pranks. 


do  not  sympathize  with  him,  that  the  follow- 
ing by  James  Creelman,  one  of  the  men  who 
has  been  associated  with  him  almost  ever 
since  his  advent  into  New  York,  is  illumi- 
nating : 
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"He  became  the  business  manager  of  the  siu- 
dent  paper,  the  Lampoon,  and  made  money  so 
rapidly  that  the  students  had  to  have  frequent 
banquets  to  keep  the  surplus  down. 

"When  Grover  Cleveland  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Hearst  hired  many  bands  of  music, 
bought  wagon  loads  of  beer,  set  off  fireworks  in 
all  directions,  and  raised  such  a  red-blazing,  ear- 
splitting,  rip-roaring,  all-night  racket  as  to  scan- 
dalize old  Cambridge  and  almost  cause  his  expul- 
sion from  Harvard.  It  was  the  first  outburst  of 
that  Hearstian  genius  for  fireworks,  brass  bands, 
and  hurrahing  spectacularity  which  has  startled 
and  entertained  the  country  so  many,  many  times 
since. 

"An  unappreciated  practical  joke  resulted  in 
Mr.  Hearst's  suspension  by  the  Harvard  faculty, 
and  he  went  back  to  San  Francisco  as  shy,  gentle, 
and  smiling  as  ever. 

"Senator  Hearst  eyed  his  tall,  handsome  son 
gravely  and  stroked  his  gray  beard. 

"  'My  boy,'  he  said,  'I  assume  that  you  are 
riot  content  to  live  simply  as  a  rich  man's  son, 
but  that  you  want  to  get  out  and  do  something 
for  yourself.' 

"  'That's  right,  father.' 

"  'I  have  great  ranch  properties  which  you 
might  develop.' 

' '  The  young  man  shook  his  head  vigorously. 

"  'Mines?' 

"Another  emphatic  shake  of  the  head. 

"  'What  do  you  want?' 

"  'I  want  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.' 

"  'Great  God!'  cried  the  Senator,  throwing  up 
his  hands.  'Haven't  I  spent  money  enough  on 
that  paper  already  1  I  took  it  for  a  bad  debt  and 
it's  a  sure  loser.  Instead  of  holding  it  for  my 
own  son,  I've  been  saving  it  up  to  give  to  an 
enemy. ' 

"But  Mr.  Hearst's  gay  and  successful  expe- 
rience as  manager  of  the  Lampoon  had  bitten 
deeply  into  his  soul.  He  was  only  twenty-three 
years  old,  and,  to  this  adventurous,  prank- 
loving  nature  journalism  was  an  enchanted  play- 
ground in  which  giants  and  dragons  were  to  be 
slain  simply  for  the  fun  of  the  thing;  a  Never 
Never  Land,  with  pirates  and  Indians  and  fair- 
ies; a  wonderful,  wonderful  rainbow,  with  un- 
counted gold  at  the  other  end  of  it. 

."In  the  end  Senator  Hearst  reluctantly  sur- 
rendered his  own  judgment  that  a  newspaper  was 
an  interesting  game,  but  a  'damned  poor  busi- 
ness,' and  his  son  became  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

' '  San  Francisco  smiled  at  the  jiotion  that  the 
long-legged,  soft-voiced,  frivolous  youth,  whose 
gorgeous  cravats  were  the  wonder  of  the  city  and 
whose  personal  escapades  had  provoked  the 
frowns  of  even  that  liberal  community,  was  to 
assume  the  dignities  and  responsibilities  of  edi- 
torship.   It  was  a  public  joke. 

"But  San  Francisco  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Hearst 
threw  himself  into  the  work  of  reconstructing  his 
newspaper  with  a  vigor,  intelligence,  and  courage 
that  astonished  everybody.  He  brought  to  his 
task  a  personality  hitherto  unsuspected. 
He       attacked       abuse,       proclaimed       radical 


democracy,  introduced  a  sort  of  typographical 
violence  in  the  make-up  of  the  paper,  and 
smashed  all  journalistic  traditions  in  his  effort 
to  arrest  public  attention.  The  circulation  of  the 
Examiner  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Mr. 
Hearst  stuck  to  his  task,  working  harder  than 
any  of  his  subordinates,  seldom  leaving  the  office 
before  midnight.  He  made  the  members  of  his 
staff  his  chums  and  showered  presents  on  them. 
He  courted  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  and  in- 
vited the  opposition  of  the  hated  railroad  des- 
potism and  its  allies.  He  championed  labor 
unionism.  He  even  got  one  of  his  women  writers 
to  pretend  to  faint  in  the  street  and  be  taken  in 
an  ambulance  to  a  hospital  in  order  to  tell  the 
story  of  her  terrible  experiences  and  expose  the 
inefficiency  and  corruption  of  the  public  hospital 
service. 

"Then  Hearst  bought  the  New  York  Journal 
and  agitated  the  Cuban  question. 

"Frederic  Remington,  the  famous  artist,  was 
sent  to  Cuba,  with  instructions  to  remain  there 
until  the  war  began.  After  a  few  days  Mr.  Rem- 
ington sent  this  telegram  from  Havana: 

' '  Everything  is  quiet.  There  is  no  trouble  here. 
There  will  be  no  war.    I  wish  to  return. 

.    "REMINGTON." 

' '  This  was  the  answer  he  got : 

"Please  remain.  You  furnish  the  pictures  and 
I'll  furnish  the  war.  W.  R.  HEARST." 

"The  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  war 
found  Mr.  Hearst  in  a  state  of  proud  ecstasy. 
He  had  won  his  campaign  and  the  McKinley  ad- 
ministration had  been  forced  into  war.  His 
newspaper  broke  into  a  new  madness  of  big  type 
and  red-ink  appeals  to  public  passion.  He  spent 
$500,000  above  ordinary  expenses  in  covering  the 
news  of  the  short  campaign.  He  went  to  Cuba 
himselfc  and  made  notes  of  the  fighting  under 
fire. 

"One  of  the  Journal's  correspondents  was  shot 
down  at  El  Caney.  Mr.  Hearst  knelt  in  the  grass 
beside  him  and  took  down  his  story  of  the  battle. 

"  'It's  fun,  isn't  it?'  he  said,  as  the  bullets 
whinged  past  his  head.  'I'm  sorry  you're  hurt; 
but  wasn  't  it  a  splendid  fight !  We  must  beat 
every  paper  in  the  world.' 

"After  the  sinking  of  Cervera's  ships  by  the 
American  fleet  Mr.  Hearst,  who  was  near  at 
hand,  lowered  a  steam  launch  from  his  own  ship 
• — he  had  already  armed  and  presented  his  yacht 
to  the  government^ — and  ran  to  the  Cuban  shore, 
where  he  found  a  party  of  surviving  bluejackets 
on  the  beach.  Pulling  off  his  trousers  and  draw- 
ing his  revolver,  Mr.  Hearst  leaped  into  the  surf, 
drove  his  twenty-six  prisoners  into  his  launch, 
and  delivered  them  to  the  nearest  American  war 
ship. 

"When  Admiral  Camara  was  preparing  to 
move  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  attack  Admiral 
Dewey  in  Manila  Bay,  two  American  monitors, 
with  10-inch  rifles,  were  steaming  across  the 
Pacific  to  the  Philippines.  It  was  a  critical  sit- 
uation. Had  Camara 's  fleet  reached  Manila  Bay 
before  the  arrival  of  the  slow  monitors,  Dewey 
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might  have  been  overwhelmed.  In  that  exciting 
and  perilous  hour  Mr.  Hearst  sent  this  remark- 
able message  to  his  London  representative: 

"Dear  Mr.  Creelman:  I  wish  you  would  at 
once  make  preparations  so  that  in  case  the  Span- 
ish fleet  actually  starts  for  Manila  we  can  buy 
some  big  English  steamer  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  take  her  to  some  part  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  where  we  can  then  sink  her  and 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  Spanish  war  ships. 
This  must  be  done  if  the  American  monitors  sent 
from  San  Francisco  have  not  reached  Dewey  and 
he  should  be  placed  in  a  critical  position  by  the 
approach  of  Camara's  fleet.  I  understand  that 
if  a  British  vessel  were  taken  into  the  canal  and 
sunk  under  the  circumstances  outlined  above,  the 
British  government  would  not  allow  her  to  be 
blown  up  to  clear  a  passage,  and  it  might  take 
time  enough  to  raise  her  to  put  Dewey  in  a  safe 
position.    Yours  very  truly, 

"W.  R.  HEARST." 

"Camara's  fleet  entered  the  Suez  Canal  on  its 
way  to  attack  Dewey,  but  the  sinking  of  a 
steamer  to  obstruct  the  channel  was  averted  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  expedition  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  Spanish  fleet  to  the  threatened  coast 
of  Spain. 

"That  is  a  good  illustration  of  Mr.  Hearst's 
idea  of  the  privilege,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  a 
newspaper.  It  was  a  piece  of  heartfelt,  practical 
patriotism  combined  with  a  Napoleonic  stroke  of 
advertising.  It  would  have  been  a  grave  breach 
of  international  law,  but,  nevertheless,  a  sensa- 
tion that  even  the  Journal's  contemptuous  rivals 
would  have  had  to  notice;  and  the  whole  country 
must  have  acknowledged  the  service  rendered  by 
the  despised  yellow  journalism. 

"But  the  crowd  likes  glaring  publicity.  It 
takes  the  silence  of  the  rich  man  or  corporation 
for  evidence  of  self-conscious  guilt,  and  applauds 
the  brave  crusaders  who  hammer  them  in  the 
newspapers  and  on  the  stump.  Very  often  the 
crowd  is  right;  but,  obviously,  it  must  sometimes 
be  wrong.  In  any  case,  the  newspaper  or  politi- 
cian who  fiercely  attacks  the  rich  and  powerful 
becomes  interesting  to  the  majority  of  the  poor 
and  weak — more  circulation,  more  votes. 

"Mr.  Hearst  understands  this  peculiarity  of 
the  public  temperament,  and  utilizes  it  with  a 
skill  unsurpassed  in  his  time.  He  knows  that  the 
majority  of  men  and  women  have  to  work  hard, 
and  are  too  tired,  too  pressed  for  time,  and  often 
too  dull  and  ignorant  to  read  much  that  calls  for 
serious  intellectual  effort.  He  gives  them  big 
headlines  that  make  the  news  exciting,  comic 
pictures  and  clever  skits  to  make  them  laugh, 
editorials  written  in  sweet,  simple  English,  em- 
phasized with  large  type  and  airy  paragraphing, 
sprinkled  with  pseudo-philosophy  and  the  kind 
of  sentiment  one  finds  in  popular  ballads— all 
tending  to  show  that  in  some  way,  and  very  soon, 
Mr.  Hearst  will  right  all  the  wrongs  of  the  peo- 
ple; that  the  money  power  will  be  cast  into  outer 
darkness,  and  the  oppressed  workingman  come 
into  his  own. 


"It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Hearst  spent  more 
than  $2,000,000  in  that  attempt  to  be  nominated 
for  President.  The  fact  is,  that,  outside  of  the 
salaries  and  ordinary  expenses  of  his  regular 
employees,  he  paid  out  not  more  than  $150,000 — 
practically  all  for  printing,  fireworks,  hall  hire, 
banners,  badges,  music,  and  transportation.  He 
had  spent  as  much  for  Mr.  Bryan. 

"Mr.  Hearst's  campaign  for  mayor  of  New 
York  was  carried  on  without  the  support  of  any 
political  party.  He  was  nominated  by  petition, 
the  arrangements  being  made  by  his  employees, 
and  he  paid  his  own  expenses.  Mr.  Odell,  the 
New  York  Republican  leader,  informed  Mr. 
Hearst's  representative,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  unite  the  Republicans,  Hearstites,  and 
the  Citizens'  Union  on  a  mayoralty  candidate, 
that  a  legitimate  campaign,  supported  by  disci- 
plined organization  methods,  would  cost,  without 
a  dollar  for  briber'  at  least  $400,000.  Mr.' 
Hearst  had  no  party  nd  a  mere  pretense  of  or- 
ganization, known  ..  the  Municipal  Ownership 
League,  yet  he  can.'j  within  a  fraction  of  being 
elected  mayor  at  a  cost  of  about  $65,000. 

"The  attitude  of  Congress  toward  him  is  so 
adverse  that  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  secure 
even  an  endorsement  of  the  Ten  Commandments. ' ' 


COULDN'T  KEEP  HIM  STILL 


Mrs.  Roosevelt  Sure  No  Plaster  Cast  Could  be 
Taken  of  Husband. 

Washington.— E.  Caret,  of  this  city,  is  making 
strong  efforts  to  secure  a  plaster  east  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  face.  The  suggestion  was  first 
made  and  Mre.  Roosevelt  asked: 

"How  long  would  it  take  to  make  the  cast?" 

"About  twenty  minutes,"  replied  the  friend. 

"Then  that  settles  it,"  returned  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt. "No  human  power  could  induce  my  hus- 
band to  remain  still  twenty  minutes." 

Mr.  Caret  says  the  length  of  time  required  was 
greatly  overestimated. 

"The  making  of  the  mask  of  the  face  would 
not  take  more  than  five  minutes, ' '  said  Mr.  Caret, 
"and  would  be  productive  of  no  inconvenience  to 
the  President.  The  mouth  and  nostrils  are  left 
until  the  last  and  those  features  are  not  covered 
more  than  a  fraction  of  a  minute.  Moreover, 
quills  can  be  inserted,  insuring  easy  breathing." 

FAIRBANKS  PAYS  HIS  FARE 


But  Could  Not  Afford  to  Carry  His  Private  Sec- 
tary. 

Kansas  City. — "Mr.  Fairbanks,  where  is  your 
private  secretary?"  Representative  Ellis  asked 
the  question  last  night  as  he  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent waited  at  the  Union  station  for  the  train 
that  took  them  to  Dodge  City,  where  Mr.  Fair- 
banks addressed  the  Kansas  City  G.  A.  R.  today. 

The  Vice-President  thrust  one  hand  into  a  side 
trousers  pocket  and  the  clinking  of  silver  dol- 
lars could  be  heard.     "A  private  secretary  is  a 
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luxury  these  days,"  he  said.    "It  costs  money  to 
ride  on  railroad  trains  since  the  new  rate  law.     I 
could  not  afford   to  pay  fare   for  myself   and  a 
private  secretary,  so  I  left  him  at  home. ' ' 

BRYAN  SHIES  AT  AN  OCTOPUS 


Won't  Ride  in  President  Mellen's  Car  and  Wants 
to  Pay  Fare. 

New  Haven. — In  a  letter  received  by  the  recep- 
tion committee  W.  J.  Bryan  declines  to  ride  from 
New  York  to  New  Haven  in  President  Mellen's 
private  car.     Mr.  Bryan  said  in  the  letter: 

"I  received  a  letter  saying  that  Mellen  had 
tendered  his  ear.  I  don't  think  it  wise  to  accept 
favors  from  the  railroad.  Let  me  pay  my  fare 
and  ride  as  I  usually  do." 

President  Mellen  declined  to  speak  at  the  bus- 
iness men's  reception  to  Bryan,  as  did  Gov.  Rob- 
erts. The  latter  said  his  vacation  plans  in  the 
Adirondacks  interfered,  while  the  head  of  the 
railroad  pleaded  press  of  work. 


MUCH  LABELED  "BIG  STICK" 


Express  Agent  Starts  Unique  Package  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Local  express  offices  are  on 
the  lookout  for  a  "deadhead"  package  labeled 
"Roosevelt's  Big  Stick,"  which  is  going  around 
the  country,  to  the  great  delight  of  jokers.  The 
package  was  in  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  on  Sunday,  and 
was  shipped  hither. 

Attached  to  the  "big  stick"  are  about  200 
labels,  bearing  various  inscriptions  from  different 
cities  in  Iowa,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Texas, 
and  Colorado.  The  package  is  now  headed  for 
the  Eastern  States,"  and  will  ultimately  end  its 
journey  at  the  White  House.  An  agent  of  the 
United  States  Express  Company  at  Des  Moines 
started  the  article  on  its  travels. 

An  inscription  written  by  a  Sioux  City  man 
says: 


"With  a  big  stick  like  Teddy's  and  plenty  of 
room  to  swing  it,  O,  gee ! ' ' 

"A  Kansas  man  has  this  to  say: 

"Hello,  Teddy!  You  were  a  100  to  1  shot  in 
1904.  Missouri  won't  print  anything  but  Repub- 
lican tickets  in  1908. ' ' 

Another  label  contains  the  following  appeal : 

' '  Teddy :  Hold  your  big  stick  over  Russia,  and 
protect  the  Jews  from  being  murdered  in  cold 
blood." 

An  Iowa  man  has  written  the  following  on  a 
label  bearing  a  Grinnell  date : 

"May  we  always  have  as  good  a  man  for  this 
big  stick ! ' ' 


DEPEW  RECOVERS  HEALTH 


New  York's   Senator  Can  Stand  at  Least  One 
More  Congress. 

New  York,  Sept.  7. — ' '  Senator  Depew  's  recov- 
ery has  been  slow,  but  the  gains  he  has  made 
have  been  held,"  says  a  relative  of  Chauncey  M. 
Depew.  "At  no  time  within  the  last  year  has  he 
been  in  such  good  health  and  spirits,  and  the  doc- 
tors assert  that  if  the  improvement  continues,  he 
will  be  equal  to  the  strain  of  another  session  of 
Congress. ' ' 

For  several  months  Senator  Depew  has  been  in 
retirement  at  his  home  at  Dobbs'  Ferry.  The 
nature  of  his  malady  has  never  been  made  known, 
but  has  been  generally  undei  stood  as  a  nervous 
breakdown. 


Cortelyou  Turns  in  His  Dollar. 

New  York.  —  Postmaster  -  General  George  B. 
Cortelyou,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  has  called  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign  Committee 
and  subscribed  his  dollar  to  the  campaign  fund. 
Mr.  Cortelyou  refused  to  say  anything  for  pub- 
lication on  the  political  outlook.  He  explained 
that  he  was  merely  passing  through  the  city  and 
that  he  just  called  in  at  headquarters  to  deposit 
his  "plunk." 
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HOME    AGAIN! 


-Philadelphia  North  American. 
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HE  IS  HERE  WITH  HIS  NEW  TOY. 


— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 
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BRYAN  ARRIVES  IN  CHICAGO. 


— Chicago  Tribune. 
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NOTHING  DOING. 


— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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BACK  IN  OLD  NEBRASKA. 


-Indianapolis  News. 


LONESOME  ON  THE  FARM. 

After  that  Madison  Square  Welcome  Home,  Won't  It  Seem  Lonesome  on  the 

Farm  Waiting  for  1908? 

— Kansas  City  Times. 
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HANGIN'   ON  BEHIND. 


— Indianapolis  News. 
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'NOTHER  FEUD. 


— Detroit  Journal. 


— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


LOVE    SYNDICATE,  BANK    SCANDALS. 


Rich  Men  Yield  to  Wily  Women  and  Poor 
People  Become  Victims  of  Unscru- 
pulous Financiers. 


-Adapted  from  the  New  York  World. 


THE  ROAD  TO  "SUCCESS." 

Let  everything  go 
In  the  hustle  for  dough, 
And  never  let  up 
For  a  billion  or  so. 

To  limbo  with  youth 
And  friendship  and  truth; 
Get  your  mitts  on  the  coin 
Without  scruple  or  ruth. 

Expand  your  first  million 
Till  it  swells  to  a  billion; 
Then  moil  day  and  night 
To  make  it  a  trillion. 

And  then  when  your  store 
Is  a  trillion  or  o'er — 
Why,  keep  on  a-hustling 
And  rustling  for  more. 

Keep  on,  never  stop; 
Keep  on  till  you  drop. 
Every  dollar  you  miss 
Some  other  will  cop. 

Keep  on  till  you  die — 
And  then  from  the  sky 
You  may  watch  your  gay 

heirs 
Make  your  dollar-birds  fly. 

— New  York  American. 


Perhaps  the  fault  is  fundamental  in  human 
nature,  certainly  in  American  nature,  but 
whether  it  is  or  not,  neither  the  Lawson 
nor  the  other  exposures  which  have  been 
so  numerous  in  past  months  seem  to  exert 
any  restraining  influence  upon  the  story  of 
swindling  in  high  degree.  Two  large  and 
apparently  prosperous  banks  have  failed 
within  the  past  six  weeks  under  most  scan- 
dalous and  incredible  circumstances,  in  each 
instance  the  burden  of  the  scandal  falling 
upon  the  poor  depositor.  At  the  same  time 
the  same  old  "plucking  of  the  lambs"  has 
gone  on  in  Wall  Street,  and  a  Harriman 
manuever  has  closed  with  immense  profits 
to  the  "insiders."  Seemingly  there  is  to  be 
no  end  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rich  appear  to  have 
their  own  weak  spots,  whereon  the  adventur- 
ous also  prey;  and  these  spots  do  not  show 
signs  of  becoming  any  less  as  one  Cassie 
Chadwick  case  after  another  unfolds  itself. 


MILLIONS  FOR  THE  INSIDERS 


Harriman  Railroad  Interests  Play  a  Time-Hon- 
ored Game. 
The  story  of  the  Harriman  maneuver  and 
of  what  it  meant  to  those  who  were  "next" 
is  thus  related  in  the  New  York  American: 
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Millions  were  made  in  Wall  street  in  the  tre- 
mendous "bull"  boom  which  followed  the  long- 
delayed  official  announcement  that  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  had  declared  a  semi-annual  div- 
idend of  5  per  cent  and  Southern  Pacific  its 
initial  semi-annual  dividend  of  2i/2  per  cent. 

It  was  by  far  the  largest  and  most  successful 
railway  coup  which  has  been  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful crisis  in  years.  It  took  years  of  careful 
planning  on  Mr.  Harriman's  part,  then  months 
of  skillful  maneuvering,  and  finally  at  least  four 
weeks  of  close  secrecy  after  the  dividends  had 
been  decided  on.  It  is  believed  by  many  to  fore- 
east  increased  dividends  from  other  railroads. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of 
the  day  was  the  fact  that  King  Edward,  of  Eng- 
land, had  made  a  "hog-killing"  out  of  the  boom 
on  a  tip  from  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  delivered  to  the 
monarch  through  his  New  York  financial  repre- 
sentative, Sir  Edward  Cassel. 

A  Mad  Scramble  to  Buy. 

From  the  first  pulse  of  the  ticker  to  the  market 
close  it  was  one  of  the  maddest,  wildest  days  in 
years.  The  night  before  there  had  been  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt  over  the  dividend  declarations 
of  the  Harriman  Pacifies.  Four  per  cent  for 
Southern  and  7  for  Union — these  were  the  antici- 
pated figures,  if  any  increase  at  all  were  made, 
and  of  even  this  there  was  some  little  doubt 
because  of  the  directors'  failure  Wednesday  to 
announce  the  rates.  Therefore  when  at  one 
swoop  Union  was  advanced  to  10  per  cent  and 
Southern  given  the  generous  dividend  of  5  per 
cent  it  was  a  financial  bombshell. 

As  soon  as  the  speculators  grasped  the  amaz- 
ing announcement  there  was  a  battle  to  buy.  The 
shorts  led  the  race  to  cover  commitments  in  the 
Pacific,  but  behind  them  was  a  torrent  of  specu- 
lative and  investment  purchases  that  sent  both 
stocks  skyrocketing.  It  meant  a  Niagara  of 
riches  to  the  insiders. 

Estimated  Big  Winnings. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  big  winnings 
was  made  for  The  American,  as  follows: 

E.  H.  Harriman $5,000,000 

King  Edward  VII 2,500,000 

William  Rockefeller 1,000,000 

Alfred  G.   Vanderbilt 1,000,000 

James  R.  Keene 2,000,000 

John  W.  Gates 2,000,000 

Jefferson  M.  Levy 1,000,000 

H.  H.  Rogers 1,000,000 

William  K.  Vanderbilt 1,000,000 

James  Stillman  1,000,000 

Three  Street  traders  who  are  believed  to  have 
forecasted  the  Union  Pacific  situation  correctly 
and  to  have  made  about  $1,000,000  each  on  the 
rise  are  Harry  Weil,  Jacob  Field  and  William 
Oliver. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  King  Edward  VII  and 
a  group  of  friends  who  operate  with  him  in  this 
market,  have  made  an  enormous  amount.  He  is 
usually  represented  here  by  Sir  Edward  Cassel, 
who  makes  his  headquarters  when  in  this  city 
at  the  office  of  Jacob  Schiff.     He  learned  soon 


after  Mr.  Harriman's  flying  return  from  the 
Coast  that  Union  Pacific  was  about  ready  to  pay 
handsomely,  and  his  royal  backer  was  at  once 
advised. 


"Dreyfus  of  the  Southern  Pacific." 
In  the  financial  district  there  is  much  joy  that 
James  R.  Keene  has  at  last  been  able  to  recoup 
in  part  the  losses  which  he  suffered  four  years 
ago.  A  friend  yesterday  afternoon  sent  him  this 
telegram : 

"Congratulations.    You  are  the  Dreyfus  of  the 
Southern  Pacific." 


UNDER  A  PIOUS  CLOAK? 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  Charged  With  Grave  Irreg- 
ularities. 
Another  sphere  of  swindling  which  has 
not  yet  been  exploited,  but  whose  uncover- 
ing, possibly,  would  be  as  revolting  as  the 
following  is  surprising  to  most  persons  un- 
acquainted with  Alaskan  affairs,  is  illus- 
trated in  the  subjoined  from  the  New  York 
World : 

Washington. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
former  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General 
Synod — the  highest  authority  in  the  church — is 
the  storm  center  of  a  Government  scandal  just 
uncovered  in  Alaska.  Dr.  Jackson  is  United 
States  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska, 
and  is  also  manager  of  the  Government  reindeer 
herds  there.  Odd  facts  in  connection  with  his 
two  offices  have  been  secured  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Hitchcock. 

Secretary  Hitchcock  sent  Special  Agent  Frank 
C.  Churchill  to  Alaska,  and  the  result  of  the 
agent's  investigation  is  now  in  the  secretary's 
hands. 

Mr.  Churchill  finds  that  while  the  Government 
has  spent  about  $250,000  for  reindeer  and  the 
Alaskan  herd  numbers  10,234,  there  are  only 
2,500  in  the  possession  of  the  Government.  The 
largest  herd  of  Government  reindeer  in  Alaska  is 
found  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  1,419  in  all. 
Through  Jackson's  instrumentality  987  of  these 
deer  were,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
"loaned"  to  the  Presbyterian  mission,  but  ac- 
cording to  W.  T.  Lopp,  who  was  District  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  and  Reindeer,  at  the  time 
the  "loan"  was  made,  "the  deer  were  actually 
given  to  the  mission,"  and  he  never  knew  why 
they  were  carried  on  the  books  as  a  loan.  These 
deer,  that  are  now  looked  upon  as  the  property 
of  the  mission,  are  valued  at  $35,000  to  $40,000, 
and  should  properly  be  an  asset  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  mission  has  been  selling  back  to  the 
Government  young  deer  raised  from  this  big  herd 
at  $25  each.  In  a  single  year  the  Government 
has  bought  back  the  offspring  from  its  own  herd 
to  the  tune  of  $6,000. 

The  deer,  instead  of  being  distributed  equitably 
among  the  natives  are  dealt  out  to  a  favored  few, 
who  are  turning  them  to  a  handsome  profit. 
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Padding  the  School  Reports. 

The  Presbyterian  school  at  Sitka,  through  Dr. 
Jackson,  has  received  annual  contributions  of 
Government  money  sometimes  as  high  as  $15,000. 
The  Bureau  of.  Education,  which  Dr.  Jackson 
officially  represents,  supports  three  other  schools 
in  Sitka,  one  for  natives,  which  last  year  had  an 
enrollment  of  forty-eight,  and  was  provided  with 
a  teacher  at  $75  a  month;  another  school  for 
whites  had  an  enrollment  of  sixteen;  the  teacher 
also  received  $75;  the  third  school  had  only  eight 


a  school  had  been  started  at  Shismaref  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  $3,599.  Mr.  Churchill  found  no 
school,  but  only  a  pile  of  lumber. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  $5,000  for  the  erection  of  a  school 
at  Kivalina,  and  yet  Mr.  Churchill  found  no 
school,  but  only  a  pile  of  lumber. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  5,000  for  the  erection  of  a  school  at 
Kivalina,  and  yet  Mr.  Churchill  found  the  only 
residents  of  that  region  are  two  natives  who  live 
with  their  families  in  tents  on  the  beach.     Al- 


THE  NEWS  OUGHT  TO  WHET  HIS  CURIOSITY. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


pupils,  and  its  teacher  was  paid  .$111.11  a  month. 
Three  of  the  eight  pupils  were  children  of  Gov. 
Brady,  and  the  others  were  children  of  well-to-do 
white  people. 

Mr.  Churchill  found  no  correct  records  of  pu- 
pils; yet  the  reports  of  the  bureau,  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son, were  boldly  padded  to  misrepresent  the 
facts.  In  every  instance  the  maximum  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  was  reported,  but  never  the 
average  attendance.  The  totals  were  swelled 
many  times  by  the  parents  of  children  attending 
school  once  or  twice  so  that  they,  too,  might  be 
enrolled  as  pupils,  and  make  it  appear  that  the 
schools  were  well  attended,  when  in  fact  the 
classes  were  pitifully  small. 

Dr.  Jackson,  in  his  official  reports,  stated  that 


ready  $2,500  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  lumber  for  this  building  and  Mrs.  Walton  is 
being  paid  $80  a  month  as  teacher  though  she  has 
no  school. 


DR.  JACKSON  MAKES  A  REPLY 


Relies  on  Official  Records   to    Contradict    Agent 
Churchill. 

Dr.  Jackson's  answer  to  the  above  charges 

was  published  in  the  same  paper,  as  follows : 

Washington. — The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education's  work  in  Alaska, 
has  replied  to  the  charges  of  extravagance    and 
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mismanagement.  Special  Agent  Churchill  re- 
ported that  on  July  23,  1905,  at  Shismarnef  Inlet, 
where,  according  to  the  Bureau's  reports  for 
1904,  a  school  house  had  been  constructed,  he 
found  but  a  pile  of  lumber  and  a  few  native  huts. 
Dr.  Jackson  retorts :  "A  school  house  and  a 
teacher's  residence  have  been  erected  and  a 
teacher  appointed  to  open  the  school  in  Septem- 
ber, 1906." 

In  answer  to  Churchill's  assertion  that  he 
could  find  only  two  natives  at  Kivalina,  where 
the  erection  of  a  $5,000  school  house  had  been 
authorized.  Dr.  Jackson  points  to  the  official  re- 
port that  from  September,  1905,  until  May,  1906, 
the  average  monthly  attendance  of  pupils  at  that 
school  was  thirty. 

Churchill  charged  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
Dr.  Jackson  to  report  the  maximum  school  at- 
tendance instead  of  the  average.  The  Doctor  re- 
plies that  the  average  monthly  attendance  was 
reported  in  every  annual  publication  from  1887 
to  1905,  with  the  exception  of  the  six  years  from 
1893  to  1898. 

Answering  the  charge  that  he  favored  the 
Presbyterian  church  above  others,  the  Doctor 
said  that  the  contracts  jvere  signed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  that  all  payments  were 
made  by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  In  these  matters,  it  is  known,  the 
Washington  officials  depended  upon  Dr.  Jackson 
for  information  and  guidance. 

No  effort  was  made  by  Dr.  Jackson  to  explain 
the  seeming  extravagance  at  Point  Barrow. 


CHICAGO'S  LOOTED  BANK 


Grim  Sorrow  and  Mocking  Laughter  Among 
Thousands  of  Victims. 
What  one  of  the  scandalous  bank  failures 
may  mean  from  the  human  side  was  shown 
in  the  following  from  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  on  the  day  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Milwaukee  Avenue  Bank  of  that  city: 

The  scenes  at  the  bank  doors  throughout  the 
day  and  the  stories  told  by  individual  depositors 
will  take  rank  with  the  saddest  ever  attending  a 
financial  crash  in  Chicago.  The  despondent 
throngs  of  men  and  women  who  surged  before 
the  building  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
after  6  at  night  were  composed  almost  wholly^  of 
working  people,  who  had  been  saving  through 
years  of  toil  to  accumulate  the  little  hoard  which 
they  realized  was  jeopardized. 

There  probably  never  has  been  a  bank  crash 
in  Chicago  where  so  many  depositors  were  of  the 
class  who  save  up  for  a  rainy  day  by  driblets  of 
50  cents  and  $1  per  week.  When  these  people 
understood  that  they  might  lose  all  of  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  and  self-sacriflce  through  many  a 
weary  year,  their  dejection  was  utteivand  com- 
plete. 

Perhaps,  again,  there  has  never  been  a  bank 
suspension  in  Chicago  where  so  little  anger  was 


displayed  as  was  the  case  yesterday  on  Milwau- 
kee avenue.  Rage  against  the  bank  officials  and 
wish  for  revenge  was  expressed  but  seldom.  The 
dominant  note  of  all  the  hundreds  who  gazed 
at  those  closed  doors  yesterday  was  despondency. 
Heart-break  was  what  the  crowd  typified.  It 
seemed  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  the  un- 
happy depositors  were  too  utterly  overcome  by 
the  extent  of  their  own  troubles,  the  utter  appar- 
ent shipwreck  of  their  hopes,  to  give  vent  to  any 
of  the  fury  which  usually  attends  the  closing  of 
a  bank's  doors. 

The  explanation  for  the  attitude  of  pitiable 
resignation  generally  adopted  was  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  , 
the  crowds  were  of  foreign  birth,  who  seemed  to 
accept  the  suspension  as  the  will  of  Providence 
rather  than  as  the  fault  of  man. 

"It  must  be  God's  will  that  I  am  left  without 
the  money  for  which  I  have  worked  and  skimped 
for  so  many  years, ' '  was  the  idea  often  expressed. 

Women  Bowed  by  Grief. 

Poles  and  Norwegians,  Syrians  and  Italians, 
Germans  and  Danes  chiefly  constituted  the 
throngs.  Women  were  in  the  majority,  and  it 
was  the  women  who  had  the  most  sorrowful  tales 
to  relate.  Bare-headed  women,  women  with 
shawls,  women  in  ragged  dresses,  women  carry- 
ing babies,  women  with  three  and  four  children 
clinging  to  their  skirts,  women  who  cried,  women 
who  prayed,  women  who  seemed  too  crushed  to 
seek  relief  in  tears  and  who  only  stared  dully  at 
the  policemen  and  at  the  walls  of  the  bank — 
these  were  the  kind  of  women  who  made  up  the 
female  part  of  the  mob.  As  for  the  men,  they 
were  almost  wholly  of  the  laboring  class,  poorly 
dressed,  rough-handed,  unhappy.  Even  but  few 
of  the  men  gave  expression  to  anger.  Sorrow  was 
what  they  voiced  mainly. 

The  only  laughter  heard  among  the  depositors 
at  the  bank  doors  came  from  men.  And  very  ter- 
rible laughter  it  was  declared  too,  by  those  who 
heard  it.  In  four  instances  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  afternoon  as  many  men  did  almost  the 
same  thing  in  voicing  their  laughter.  In  each 
case  the  man  came  up  to  the  main  door  of  the 
bank,  doggedly,  with  figure  bent  and  eyes  look- 
ing down. 

' '  You  can 't  get  in — you  '11  have  to  move  along, ' ' 
said  a  policeman. 

"My  money  is  in  there — all  I  have,"  said  the 
men  in  each  of  the  four  cases. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  you'll  have  to  go  on.  The 
bank's  closed,"  replied  the  police. 

Then  in  each  of  the  instances  the  men  looked 
up  at  the  police,  stared  dully  at  the  locked  doors, 
and  finally  burst  into  a  laugh — a  laugh  that 
sounded  like  a  sob  and  appeared  to  come  from 
the  extremity  of  misery. 

' '  Every  cent 's  gone  then — Ha !    ha !    ha ! " 

And  each  of  the  four  shambled  oflE  as  though 
he  had  lost  all  heart  and  soul. 

"That's  the  most  awful  kind  of  a  laugh 
I  ever  heard  in  my  life — I  guess  that 's  the  sort  of 
laugh  you'd  hear  in  hell,"  was  what  one  police- 
man said  as  the  last  of  the  four  turned  away. 
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THE  SCANDAL  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


One  of  the  Presumedly  Soundest  Banks  in  the 
City  Wrecked. 

Chicago's  disgraceful  affair  had  scarcely 
gone  from  the  public  mind  when  one  of  more 
unscrupulous  regard  was  disclosed  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Said  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  concerning  the  latter: 

No  more  amazing  story  of  cold-blooded  bank- 
looting  has  been  recorded  in  recent  years  than 
that  which  was  told  in  the  Central  Police  Court 
yesterday. 

There,  where  a  few  minutes  before,  'larridans, 
pickpockets  and  plain  drunks  had  been  herded  in 
their  plain  squalor  and  their  shame,  now  were  ar- 
raigned as  prisoners  Adolph  Segal,  financial  hyp- 
notist, wizard,  who  evolved  millions  from  noth- 
ing, the  sybarite  who  cashed  his  dreams  in  the 
office  of  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company  to  the 
tune  of  $5,309,000,  and  lived  in  princely  luxury 
upon  the  money  of  6000  depositors. 

There  was  also  William  F.  North,  treasurer  of 
the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company,  vestryman  of  the 
High  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Luke's,  in  German- 
town,  financier  with  a  record  reaching  back  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years,  a  man  of  social  am- 
bitions and  influence. 

There,  finally,  was  Marshall  S.  Collingwood,  as- 
sistant treasurer  of  the  ruined  company,  a  man 
typical  of  the  class  of  "climbers,"  who  basked  in 
the  sun  of  Frank  K.  Hippie's  approval,  and  who 
did  not  reveal  the  crookedness  he  saw,  and  which 
finally  ruined  what  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
safest  and  most  conservative  banking  institutions 
in  Philadelphia. 

Note-Kiting   and   Perjury   Used. 

The  story  as  it  was  developed  skilfully  through 
the  examination  by  District  Attorney  John  C. 
Bell,  was  of  a  most  astonishing  texture.  Into  it 
were  woven  details  of  note-kiting,  of  perjury,  of 
falsification  of  account  books  and  of  State  rec- 
ords; of  fraud  committed  in  Hippie's  name  after 
his  suicide;  of  several  brands  of  false  pretense; 
of  jugglery  by  which  overdrafts  to  the  total  of 
$770,000  and  consequent  lack  of  cash  masquer- 
aded as  real  cash;  of  the  intermingled  accounts 
of  the  conspirators  of  childish  belief  in  an  idol 
whose  feet  were  clay;  of  incredible  negligence  by 
men  in  whom  absolute  trust  was  reposed ;  of  out- 
right thefts,  for  the  commission  of  any  of  which 
a  poor  man  would  have  been  execrated  publicly 
and  railroaded  to  the  penitentiary;  of  a  disgrace 
which  will  endure  for  generations,  and  of  a  death 
which  will  be  for  years  an  example  and  a  warning 
to  tempted  and  faltering  financiers. 

Outlines  Gigantic  Conspiracy. 

'"The  three  defendants  here,"  said  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  "are  charged  with  a  conspiracy  to 
cheat  and  defraud  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Com- 
pany and  its  depositors  and  creditors  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  amounting  to  millions,  and  with 
the  embezzlement  of  these  moneys. 


' '  In  the  meshes  of  that  story  are  interwoven  the 
crimes  with  which  the  defendants  stand  charged 
in  this  affidavit.  The  Real  Estate  Trust  Company, 
just  before  it  closed  its  doors  and  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  had  depositors  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  or  six  thousand,  with  deposits  in  that 
institution  approximating  $7,000,000.  These  de- 
fendants, I  will  prove,  engaged  in  a  gigantic  con- 
spiracy, and  fraudulently  abstracted  and  em- 
bezzled the  funds  of  these  depositors,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  that  conspiracy  more  than  $3,000,000 
of  these  deposits  was  fraudulently  withdrawn, 
embezzled  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a  single 
man — Adolph  Segal — one  of  the  defendants. 

"The  active  parties  to  this  conspiracy  were 
Adolph  Segal  and  Frank  K.  Hippie,  late  president 
of  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company.  The  more 
passive  agents  in  this  conspiracy  were  Mr.  North 
and  Mr.  Collingwood,  the  treasurer  and  assistant 
treasurer,  who  wickedly  and  wrongfully  stood  by 
and  permitted  the  gigantic  theft,  nay,  more,  at 
times  themselves  contributing  their  own  checks 
in  sums  ranging  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  a  quarter  million  toward  this 
loot,  and,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  con- 
scious of  the  crime,  countenanced  it,  aided  it — 
abetted  it  by  standing  by  without  giving  notice 
and  permitting  the  looting,  without  raising  a 
hand,  all  of  which  I  will  prove,  and  by  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  North  to  the  receiver,  never 
uttered  a  cry  and  never  sounded  a  note  of  warn- 
ing and  never  said  a  single  word  to  any  of  the 
directors  during  the  entire  period  of  which  this 
crime  was  being  perpetrated — for  more  than  four 
years. 

Overdrafts  as  High  as  $800,000. 

"Now,  a  litle  more  in  detail  as  to  how  this 
gigantic  conspiracy  was  accomplished.  Among 
the  depositors  in  that  institution  was  Mr.  Segal 
himself  or  the  companies  under  control  by  him, 
among  which  was  the  Champion  Construction 
Company  and  Mr.  Hippie  himself.  I  mean  there 
were  two  accounts.  These  two  accounts,  one  of 
them  by  Mr.  Segal,  was  repeatedly  overdrawn. 

"On  one  occasion  a  single  check  to  the  amount 
of  $140,000  was  paid  by  direction  of  President 
Hippie  when  there  were  no  funds  whatever  to 
meet  it.  Hippie's  account  was  repeatedly  and 
constantly  overdrawn  in  sums  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  two  hundred  thousand,  three 
hundred  thousand,  five  hundred  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred thousand,  seven  hundred  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  memos  given  to  the 
cashier  for  these  sums  and  little  i.  o.  u.'s  put  in 
the  drawer  for  checks  drawn  and  the  overdrafts 
of  the  Construction  account  and  the  Segal  ac- 
count. 

"The  Hippie  overdrafts  intermingled,  and  were 
carried  during  all  these  years  as  so  much  cash. 
Hippie's  overdrafts  were  for  Segal  and  Segal's 
enterprises.  To  him,  his  companies  and  his  sec- 
retary, the  brokers  throughout  the  city  were  con- 
stantly selling  paper  with  Hippie's  acceptances 
upon  it. 

' '  When  these  overdrafts  were  made  in  this  way 
the  paying  teller  went  from  time  to  time  to  Mr. 
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North    and    Mr.    Collingwood    and    said:     'What 
shall  I  do  with  this  scoundrel's  checks?' 

"And  the  answer  of  North  and  Hippie  was  in 
substance  to  the  effect  that  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  pay  them;  and  thus  they  aided,  abetted, 
countenanced  and  authorized  the  looting  of  the 
bank  and  the  taking  of  the  depositors'  funds  by 
Hippie  and  Segal  for  the  Segal  enterprises,  his 
brokers  and  his  payees  generally." 


KILLED  THEIR  PROMOTERS 


Wild  Cat  Finance  Schemes  in  Philadelphia  That 
Were  Fatal. 

Apropos  of  the  suicide  of  the  head  of  the 
Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Bank,  the  New 
York  World  gathered  the  following  stories 
of  recent  financial  scandals  in  the  same  city 
and  of  the  fates  that  befell  their  promoters : 

Wildcat  speculation,  followed  or  preceded 
either  by  defalcation  or  betrayal  of  trust,  has 
been  responsible  for  a  startling  number  of 
suicides  in  Philadelphia  among  men  of  affairs  and 
prominence   in   the   social  world. 

Beginning  with  the  sensational  failure  of  the 
Keystone  National  Bank,  in  1891,  which  ruined 
men  whose  reputations  were  as  untarnished  as 
that  of  the  president  of  the  Real  Estate  Trust 
Company,  and  which  resulted  in  jail  for  two  of 
them,  Philadelphia  has  had  an  amazing  series  of 
financial  scandals  and  bank  wrecks.  Bank  de- 
positors have  lost  millions,  but  the  largest  inroads 
of  the  wildcat  financiers  were  made  in  asphalt 
and  in  Consolidated  Lake  Superior.  In  these  two 
companies  the  public,  largely  in  Philadelphia, 
dropped  upward  of  $100,000,000. 

In  nearly  every  suicide  caused  by  wildcat 
finance,  attempts  have  been  made  to  suppress  the 
facts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  president  of  the  Real 
Estate  Trust  Company,  whose  suicide  was  known 
to  the  members  of  his  family,  the  Coroner  and 
the  Coroner's  physician  for  six  days,  and  was 
even  suppressed  by  Philadelphia  papers.  So  de- 
termined were  these  two  officials  to  prevent  the 
news  from  becoming  public  that  the  physician 
filed  a  false  certificate  of  the  actual  cause  of 
death,  ascribing  it  to  cerebral  hemorrhage,  but 
omitting  to  state  that  the  hemorrhage  was  due  to 
a  bullet  fired  into  the  brain  with  suicidal  intent. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  self-destruc- 
tion of  Frank  K.  Hippie  and  of  John  S.  Hopkins, 
cashier  of  the  People's  Bank,  who  killed  himself 
in  March,  1898,  are  strikingly  similar.  Both  men 
occupied  positions  of  trust,  were  prominent  in 
church  work,  had  a  rigid  code  of  morals  for  the 
government  of  their  employees,  and  were  strict 
observers  of  the  Biblical  injunction  to  remem- 
ber the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  Neither 
would  ride  in  a  public  conveyance  on  Sunday  un- 
less the  exigency  were  imperative.  Neither  would 
countenance  the  use  of  liquor  or  tobacco  in  any 
form.  Hopkins  maintained  this  attitude  to  the 
day  he  destroyed  himself,  although  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  corrupt  cabal  of  politicians 


in  Pennsylvania.  The  People's  Bank  was  Mat 
Quay 's  bank.  It  was  while  he  was  in  control  that 
he  wrote  the  famous  letter  to  a  henchman  that 
he  would  "shake  the  plum  tree." 

Differ  in  Amount  of  Theft. 

The  difference  between  Hippie  and  Hopkins 
was  in  the  amount  of  their  stealings.  The  cashier 
of  the  Quay  bank  got  away  with  only  $700,000, 
which  he  lent  on  worthless  collateral  to  a  con- 
cern called  the  Guarantors  Company.  He  foisted 
the  securities  off  on  the  directors  as  of  value, 
and  when  exposure  threatened,  he  prepared  him- 
self for  death  and  eased  his  conscience  by  writing 
a  voluminous  letter  of  contrite  explanation  to 
James  McManes,  president  of  the  institution. 
Then  he  went  into  the  bathroom  of  his  house,  on 
West  Spruce  street,  and  put  a  bullet  into  his 
brain. 

The  fact  that  Hopkins  had  taken  his  own  life 
was  kept  quiet  for  three  days — not  because  of 
any  fear  of  a  run  on  the  bank,  but  simply  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  the  family.  The  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger,  which  was  in  possession  of 
the  facts  as  to  Hippie's  suicide  forty-eight  hours 
after  his  death,  and  kept  it  quiet  five  days,  knew 
also  of  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Quay's  cashier 
the  night  of  the  day  he  killed  himself,  but  did 
not  make  the  facts  public.  Hopkins  blew  his 
brains  out  on  a  Wednesday,  and  public  announce- 
ment was  made  by  the  directors  of  the  bank  on 
the  Saturday  following.  The  Coroner  of  Phila- 
delphia County,  Samuel  H.  Ashbridge,  subse- 
quently the  "ring"  Mayor,  did  not  conceal  the 
facts  as  long  as  Coroner  King,  of  Montgomery 
County,  did  in  the  Hippie  case,  but  the  same 
policy  was  observed  then  as  now,  and  by  the 
newspapers  as  well  as  by  county  officials. 

There  are  many  things  in  connection  with  the 
Hippie  tragedy,  which  are  expected  to  crop  out 
as  soon  as  it  is  deemed  wise  from  the  standpoint 
of  journalistic  ethics  in  Philadelphia  to  permit 
them  to  become  known.  Only  the  barest  hint 
has  been  given  of  Hippie's  interest  in  a  beautiful 
woman,  not  a  member  of  his  household.  To  go 
into  particulars  would  be  deemed  cruel  ard  un- 
necessary, in  view  of  the  high  moral  chara  ter  of 
the  president,  and  the  many  proofs  that  i.e  op- 
posed sinful  pleasures. 

Prayed  With  Gambling  Clerk. 

Hippie  always  sought,  in  the  employment  of 
clerks,  to  bring  in  young  men  who  were  mem- 
bers and  regular  communicants  in  some  church. 
He  did  not  differentiate  as  to  denomination.  In 
addition  to  refusing  to  have  as  clerks  any  users 
of  tobacco  or  liquor  he  was  opposed  to  any  of 
his  employees  reading  Sunday  newspapers  or 
visiting  race  tracks.  As  there  are  no  race  tracks 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York  was  the  nearest  place 
for  those  who  sought  that  form  of  amusement. 

President  Hippie  learned  about  a  year  after 
the  real  estate  company  was  organized  that  one 
of  his  young  men  had  visited  Sheepshead  Bay 
and  had  won  a  $5  bet.  The  president  took  him 
into  his  private  office  and  prayed  with  him.  He 
gave  him  a  marked  Bible,  and  then  dismissed  him 
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from  the  company's  service,  so  that  danger  of 
contamination  would  be  avoided. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Hippie  learned  that  one 


by  giving  him  credit  despite  his  own  derelictions, 
for  having  demanded  that  others  practice  what 
he  preached. 


ROB  A  FEW  MORE  POOR  FOREIGNERS,  AND- 


of  his  depositors  had  derived  most  of  his  wealth 
from  backing  the  policy  swindle,  and  he  re- 
quested him  to  withdraw  his  account. 

These  and  other  instances  are  cited  in  Phila- 
delphia to  show  that  Hippie  was  a  godly  man  and 
an  upholder  of  the  moral  law,  and  his  friends 
try  to  console  themselves  and  rest  his  memory 


— Chicago  Tribune. 
RAILROAD   PRESIDENT   FELL 


Franklin    B.    Gowen    a    Victim    of    His    Own 
Speculations. 
Unfortunate   speculation   without   the   defalca- 
tion feature  brought  about  the  self-inflicted  death 
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of  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  president  of  the  Pliiladel- 
phia  and  Reading  Railroad,  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  successful  lawyers  in  the  Keystone 
State.  He  shot  himself  in  December,  1889,  but 
as  the  deed  was  committed  in  Washington  and 
not  in  Philadelphia,  the  circumstances  became 
known  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  belief  was 
general  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  agents 
of  the  Mollie  Maguires,  in  revenge  for  the  active 
part  he  took  in  suppressing  that  band  of  thugs. 

The  assassination  of  President  Garfield  did  not 
cause  much  more  of  a  sensation  in  the  Quaker  City 
than  the  death  of  Gowen.  He  blew  his  brains 
out  in  his  room  in  Wormley's  Hotel,  and  before 
the  full  truth  became  known  a  delegation  of  his 
friends,  secietly  pledged  to  avenge  him,  went  on 
from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  to  obtain  dews, 
which  they  believed  would  lead  them  to  the  coal 
regions. 

The  fact  that  Gowen  had  taken  his  own  life 
was  established  the  next  day,  and  then  began 
an  investigation  as  to  the  possible  cause.  The 
moral  character  of  the  great  lawyer  was  above 
reproach.  His  life  had  been  singularly  clean, 
and  his  reputation  never  had  been  tarnished  by 
even  as  much  as  the  breath  of  scandal.  He  died 
without  having  made  a  will,  and  when  appraisal 
of  his  estate  was  made  it  was  found  that  he  had 
left  but  $450,000  in  personal  and  real  property 
of  an  estate  which  in  his  lifetime  was  estimated 
to  be  worth  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000. 
He  had  been  induced  to'invest  in  Southern  lands, 
where  it  is  believed  he  suffered  great  losses.  The 
full  particulars  never  were  revealed,  but  there 
was  no  other  reason  to  ascribe  than  despondent 
desperation  brought  on  by  investments  which  im- 
paired a  considerable  fortune. 


PUBLISHER  SINGERLY'S  FATE 


Pioneer  of  Penny  Journalism,  But  Too  Rash  in 
His  Methods. 

William  M.  Singerly,  proprietor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Record,  president  of  the  Chestnut  Street 
National  Bank  and  the  Chestnut  Street  Trust 
Company,  died  under  circumstances  which 
pointed  unmistakably  to  a  death  self-inflicted. 
Cyanide  of  potassium  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  agent,  but  so  far  as  the  records  of  the  Coro- 
ner's oflSce  go  that  cause  is  not  ascribed.  Not- 
withstanding this  oiBeial  veiling  no  one  in  Phila- 
delphia familiar  with  the  wild  and  reckless  specu- 
lation in  which  Singerly  was  involved,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  failure  of  the  banks  in  which  he 
was  interested,  believes  that  he  died  a  natural 
death. 

Singerly  was  responsible  for  the  impoverish- 
ment of  former  Governor  Robert  E.  Pattison, 
twice  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  a  State 
ovei-whelmingly  Republican.  Pattison  died  prac- 
tically 4)enniless  a  few  years  ago,  ruined  by  tak- 
ing up  the  accommodation  notes  he  had  given 
the  reputed  millionaire  publisher  who  was 
unable  to  meet  them  at  maturity. 

Singerly  was  a  peculiar  combination.  He  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1832.     His  father  was 


the  pioneer  in  street  car  transportation  and  made 
a  fortune.  In  his  young  manhood  William  M. 
Singerly  developed  a  liking  for  conviviality, 
which  resulted  in  his  income  being  cut  off,  and 
he  was  put  to  work  as  a  car  conductor  at  a  small 
salary.  This  enforced  employment  brought  about 
a  reformation  after  he  had  passed  his  thirty- 
fifth  year.  He  then  displayed  qualities  of  shrewd 
business  sense  which  it  was  not  believed  he  pos- 
sessed. 

Without  any  previous  knowledge  of  newspaper 
making  he  succeeded  in  gaining  control  of  a  small 
newspaper  called  the  Public  Record.  He  changed 
its  make-up  and  its  general  method  of  treatment 
of  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  astonished  the  town 
by  reducing  the  price  to  one  cent.  As  a  pioneer 
in  penny  journalism  in  the  United  States  his  suc- 
cess was  instant.  The  prosperity  of 'the  paper 
was  so  great  that  the  proprietor  built  his  own 
pulp  mill  at  Elkton,  Md.  He  devised  numerous 
schemes  to  popularize  his  publication,  chief  of 
which  was  the  selling  of  coal  at  retail  at  carload 
prices,  with  margin  sufficient  only  to  pay  for  the 
handling.  Then  he  built  hundreds  of  small 
houses,  which  he  rented  at  enough  to  pay  a  small 
interest  on  his  investment.  From  this  he  branched 
out  into  other  lines  as  a  speculation.  He  built 
a  theater,  which  he  leased  to  George  Brotherton, 
a  reformed  gambler.  He  became  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  and  made  a  canvass  of 
the  State  in  a  special  train.  He  had  then  gone 
into  the  breeding  of  blooded  horses  and  had  one 
Futurity  victory  to  his  credit — the  capture  of 
$100,000  in  stake  and  bets  by  Morrello  in  the  sea- 
son of  1892. 

Spreading  out  still  further,  Singerly  went  into 
banking  and  organized  two  institutions.  Reckless 
loans  drove  him  to  the  wall,  and  in  1897  both 
banks  failed. 

On  February  27,  1898,  Mr.  Singerly  died  sud- 
denly in  his  home.  The  story  was  given  out  that 
heart  disease  had  carried  him  off,  aggravated  by 
his  financial  troubles.  After  his  death  the  com- 
munity was  startled  to  learn  that  he  was  in  debt 
to  the  defunct  Chestnut  Street  Bank  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $800,000,  which  he  had  borrowed  on  col- 
lateral security  of  $75,000. 


PROSPERED  BY  FORGERY 


Gaskill  Killed  Himself  When  His  Crimes  Were 
Discovered. 

Benjamin  11.  Gaskill  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
examples  of  fraudulent  finance,  who  cheated  his 
friends  and  then  killed  himself  to  avoid  facing 
them.  He  was  a  thief  and  a  forger,  but  this 
discovery  was  not  made  until  after  his  death.  In 
his  lifetime  Gaskill  enjoyed  the  respect  and  es- 
teem of  his  business  associates.  His  reputation 
for  probity  was  of  the  best  and  his  credit  was 
gilt-edged.  After  his  suicide  a  diary  was  found 
among  his  effects  in  which  he  spoke  of  himself 
as  a  Jekyll  and  Hyde.  He  wrote  that  he  could 
not  make  himself  understood  to  sordid  minds 
and  that  his  aspirations  were  too  high  for  the 
ordinary  mortal  to  grasp. 
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Gaskill  was  not  as  pronounced  a  churchman 
as  Hippie,  but  he  made  a  practice  of  keeping  up 
a  friendship  with  churchgoers.  His  forgeries 
forced  the  City  Trust  Safe  Deposit  and  Surety 
Company  into  bankruptcy.  His  methods  were 
ingenious,  and  he  reaped  something  like  a  million 
dollars.  It  was  not  exactly  wildcat  speculation  in 
his  case.  It  was  rather  the  credulity  and  trust 
fulness  of  those  he  defrauded  that  brought  him 
the  enormous  returns.  Accidental  discovery  drove 
him  to  suicide. 

The  cheating  broker  was  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange,  of  the  swell  Manu- 
facturers'  Club,  and  of  the  Fifty  Club,  and 
traded  as  Benjamin  H.  Gaskill  &  Co.  He  let  it 
be  inferred  that  he  was  a  special  confidential 
broker  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  He  kept  a 
double  set  of  stock  accounts — one  for  the  forged 
and  raised  certitieates  and  the  other  for  his  legiti- 
mate business.  His  plan  was  to  buy  a  certificate 
of  stock  for  say  ten  shares  and  raise  it  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  or  five  hundred  and  ten  and 
deposit  it  as  collateral  for  a  loan.  United  States 
Steel  and  Philadelphia  Traction  were  his  favorites 
for  manipulation. 

The  usual  Philadelphia  announcement  of  death 
from  natural  causes  was  made  in  Gaskill 's  ease, 
based  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  ill  for 
months,  but  all  the  evidence  went  to  prove  that 
he  committed  suicide. 


FLEECED  BY  LOVE  SYNDICATE 


Astute  Woman  in  New  Nork  Swindles  Prominent 
Men. 

Of  the  affairs  of  the  Cassie  Chadwick 
nature,  and  of  the  unsusceptibility  of  men 
who  are  presumed  to  be  too  well  versed  in 
the  wise  things  of  the  world  to  fall  victims, 
the  following  from  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean 
is  an  absorbing  instance: 

New  York. — There  is  always  something  new 
in  New  York.  If  you  don't  believe  it  witness 
the  "love  syndicate"  which  is  just  now  being 
looked  into  by  the  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney, and  has  had  more  or  less  attention 
in  the  telegraphic  dispatches.  The  love  syndicate 
came  to  the  District  Attorney's  attention  through 
a  kick  made  by  James  B.  MaeClellan,  a  Phila- 
delphia grocer,  who  parted  with  $2,800.  Mr.  Mae- 
Clellan had  encountered  a  "charming  widow" 
who  lived  in  a  luxurious  house  at  323  West 
Eighty-second  street.  He  gave  up  the  money  as 
an  investment  in  a  coal  property  or  something 
of  the  sort,  and  it  wasn't  invested.  Hence  his 
complaint.  It  was  rapidly  followed  by  others, 
including  L.  0.  Keisler,  who  had  invested  $4,500. 
Keisler  is  from  the  claim  department  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  And  there  are 
others. 

Mrs.  Bina  F.  Verrault  is  the  "charming 
widow."    But  she  is  not  all  there  is  to  the  syn- 


dicate. Her  immediate  partner  is  Mrs.  Izella 
Brown.  Associated  with  them  have  been  Mrs. 
Brown's  sister,  Miss  Sara  Brown,  and  several 
men. 

All  in  all,  it  is  an  interesting  but  complicated 
story.  Both  Mrs.  Verrault  and  Mrs.  Brown  had, 
in  addition  to  running  the  syndicate,  wherein  easy 
ones  got  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  an  "oil  and 
land  company, ' '  a  habit  of  running  up  bills  which 
they  did  not  pay.  Mrs.  Verrault  and  Mrs.  Brown 
met  in  Chicago  in  1892.  Mrs.  Verrault  had  been 
living  there.  But  of  this  more  later.  Their  pres- 
ent troubles  have  come  about  through  the  care- 
lessness of  one  man,  a  trusted  friend.  This  was 
Robert  Emmet  Keene,  actor. 

If  Robert  Emmet  Keene,  actor,  wit  and  adviser 
in  the  court  of  love  operated  by  Mrs.  Izella 
Brown  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Verrault,  had  not 
used  bad  judgment  and  let  James  B.  MaeClellan, 
the  obscure  Philadelphia  grocer,  into  the  West 
Seventy-third  street  mansion,  all  the  fuss  about 
the  love  syndicate  might  have  been  avoided.  It 
was  Keene  who  used  to  determine  which  of  the 
eager  applicants  for  love  honor  should  come  in. 
When  he  passed  favorably,  upon  MaeClellan  he 
let  in  the  man  who,  when  ruthlessly  rejected  by 
the  charming  Mrs.  Verrault,  promptly  went  to 
the  United  States  District  Attorney. 

The  extent  to  which  the  love  syndicate  operated 
has  amazed  the  District  Attorney.  It  is  calculated 
that  in  the  three  years  during  which  the  combine 
ensnared  its  victims  more  than  $100,000  was 
taken  from  them.  A  census  of  the  dupes  shows 
that  they  range  from  prosperous  store  owners  to 
millionaire  Wall  street  financiers.  Probably  100 
of  them  walked  into  the  spider  web. 

Four  women  figured  in  the  active  work  of  the 
love  trust.  Mrs.  Brown,  shrewd  and  fascinating, 
was  the  schemer  who  kept  the  syndicate  afloat. 
Mrs.  Verrault  was  the  official  letter  writer.  It 
was  she  who  sent  captivating  love  missives  that 
won  the  hearts  of  the  susceptible  dupes.  She  at- 
tended to  the  correspondence  of  both  herself  and 
Mrs.  Brown. 


Daughter  and  Niece  Side  Attractions. 

The  golden  'haired  daughter  of  Mrs.  Brown 
was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  combination. 
She  did  not  make  love  to  any  of  the  men  nor 
receive  their  attentions,  but  it  was  handy  to  have 
her  around  as  milady's  maid.  The  same  interest- 
ing role  was  assumed  by  Mrs.  Brown's  beautiful 
niece.  Miss  Mary  Mason.  To  the  credit  of  Mrs. 
Brown,  it  may  be  said  that  she  watched  these 
two  damsels  with  the  eye  of  a  hawk  and  never 
permitted  the  slightest  indiscretion  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned.  The  two  girls  when  not  en- 
gaged in  the  palace  of  love  had  the  time  of  their 
lives  in  going  about  the  country  with  Mrs.  Brown. 

The  niece  is  the  daughter  of  a  struggling  Bos- 
ton storekeeper.  He  always  held  a  high  regard 
for  his  sister,  and  feeling  that  she  could  provide 
his  daughter  with  better  advantages  than  he  was 
able  to  afford  sent  her  to  New  York.  Mrs. 
Brown's   scheme    to   marry   the   girl    to   a   New 
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Yorker  of  wealth  was  given  a  rude  shock  when 
the  girl  eloped  with  a  man  she  really  loved.  She 
met  her  husband  while  attending  a  regimental 
ball  to  which  Mrs.  Brown  had  taken  her. 

Gregory  Allen,  who  was  one  of  the  butlers  in 
the  Brown-Verrault  household,  knew  this  young 
man  and  introduced  him  to  the  blue  eyed  beauty. 
It  was  love  at  first  sight.  Three  months  from 
the  day  of  the  meeting  Miss  Mason  broke  away 
from  the  influence  of  the  love  combine.  Gregory 
Allen  had  been  very  much  smitten  with  Miss 
Mason  himself.  When  she  jilted  him  he  got 
bravely  over  it  and  fell  in  love  with  Mrs.  Brown 's 
daughter,  Lillian.    It  is  said  they  are  engaged  to 

be  married. 

*  *  # 

Leading  Spirit  of  Love  Tnist. 

Mrs.  Brown,  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  love  en- 
terprise, is  42  years  old,  and  has  had  a  kaleido- 
scopic career.  Her  deep  hazel  eyes  have  a  be- 
witching and  dangerous  softness.  She  has  a 
subtle  grace  and  dignity.  Her  hair  is  of  the 
blazing  peroxide  variety.  Tall  and  with  a 
strikingly  symmetrical  figure,  she  is  a  woman 
who  would  immediately  attract  attention.  There 
is  a  shrewd  cast  in  her  countenance,  but  it  is 
tempered  by  the  melting  languor  of  her  eyes. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  an  observation  of  Mrs. 
Brown  how  she  was  able  to  hold  men  in  her 
clutches.  She  is  a  woman  of  keen  wit,  a  brisk 
conversationalist,  and  one  quick  to  take  advant- 
age of  every  slight  opportunity.  With  her  suitors 
she  has  been  by  turns  affectionate,  adoring, 
gracious,  and  stern.  She  has  a  heart  of  steel, 
but  her  admirers  never  suspected  it  until  they 
were  violently  jilted. 

Mrs.  Verrault  is  a  woman  of  a  softer  type. 
Her  deep,  dark  eyes,  rosy  complexion,  and  beauti- 
fully moulded  face  give  her  an  atmosphere  of 
dazzling  charm.  She  is  scarcely  past  30,  yet  she 
has  broken  hearts  galore.  Her  chestnut  brown 
tresses  contribute  to  her  bewitching  beauty.  In 
manner  she  is  the  opposite  of  Mrs.  Brown.  She 
is  at  once  impulsive,  cunning,  and  lovable.  It  is 
said  that  Mrs.  Verrault  actually  fell  in  love  with 
a  few  of  her  admirers,  but  she  held  herself  in 
check  because  to  love  was  not  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  extraordinary  matrimonial  syndicate. 
All  her  witcheries  and  graceful  tricks  of  manner 
and  speech  were  put  forth  to  lead  her  victims  on 

to  their  doom. 

*  #  * 

Both  Girls  Fascinating. 

Miss  Mason  was  lively,  gay,  and  coquettish. 
Her  eyes  seemed  to  speak  like  volumes.  Her 
delicately  tinted  hair  was  parted  charmingly  over 
her  forehead.  Her  mouth  is  small  and  exquisitely 
shaped.  She  is  slim,  with  a  ravishing  complexion 
and  an  air  of  demure  grace  and  modesty.  Her 
cousin  Lillian  is  tall  and  lithe,  with  eyes  of  vel- 
vety blue,  a  proud  and  meditative  mouth,  and 
skin  exceedingly  fair.  She  is  17,  bright  in  man- 
ner,, and  of  witty  observation. 

The  youths  who  helped  along  the  tricks  of 
the  love  trust  were  scarcely  out  of  their  'teens. 
Robert  Emmet  Keene,  who  for  some  time  played 
small   parts   in   Proctor's   Stock   Company,   was 


the  oldest  of  the  group.  He  was  quick  to  see  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  matrimonial  enterprise 
when  first  he  was  introduced  into  the  household. 
In  his  position  as  butler  many  a  generous  tip 
came  Keene 's  way.  The.  enraptured  suitors  of 
Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Verrault  regarded  him  as 
the  court  jester.  Gregory  Allen,  who  was  an 
amateur  sculptor,  became  associated  with  the 
matrimonial  tricksters  through  his  acquaintance 
with  George  T.  Verrault,  husband  of  the  pretty 
brunette.  He  donned  a  uniform  and  helped  ' 
Keene  in  his  job  as  butler.  Mrs.  Brown's  four 
brothers  helped  in  many  ways  to  keep  the  syn- 
dicate going.  George  Mason,  one  of  the  shrewd- 
est of  the  brothers,  did  considerable   traveling. 

Letters  Deceive  "Widows'  "  Lovers. 

When  the  fair  "widows"  grew  tired  of  their 
lovers  it  was  George's  business  to  hurry  to  some 
distant  city  and  send  letters  to  the  suitors.  These 
would  be  mailed  to  him  from  the  syndicate  head- 
quarters. The  dupes,  seeing  the  postmark,  would 
believe  that  their  fair  charmer  had  left  the  city. 
It  cost  a  great  deal  to  send  Mason  around  the 
country,  but  it  was  worth  the  price. 

George  always  traveled  first-class,  and  was  not 
a  bit  backward  about  his  expense  account.  He 
stopped  at  the  best  hotels,  lived  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  and  the  love  syndicate  paid  for  it.  There 
were  so  many  fortune  hunters  being  dropped  by 
the  matrimonial  outfit  that  George  was  never  at 
rest. 

Occasionally  he  would  send  telegrams  upon  or- 
ders of  the  bureau  and  sometimes  would  get 
things  woefully  mixed  by  sending  them  to  the 
wrong  addresses.  Many  a  married  man  is  said 
to  have  become  hopelessly  entangled  in  his  do- 
mestic relations  because  George  would  send  a 
scorching  message  over  the  wire  to  his  home  ad- 
dress. 

»  *  # 

Fuel  Company  Ends  in  Ashes. 

George  Mason  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
famous  Kentucky  Fuel  and  Alcohol  Company, 
which  was  one  of  the  side  issues  of  the  syndicate. 
He  made  his  father-in-law,  William  D.  Angell  of 
Chicago,  vice-president  of  the  concern  without 
asking  the  Chicago  gentleman's  consent.  When 
the  skyrocketing  company  exploded,  leaving  a 
large  number  of  financiers  holding  bogus  stock, 
Angell  felt  like  trouncing  his  son-in-law,  but 
never  could  find  him.  A  Wall  street  financial 
agency  paid  this  delicate  compliment  to  the  fuel 
company : 

"It  is  believed  to  have  been  incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  New  Jersey  in  June,  1899,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $300,000.  The  company 
issued  a  glowing  prospectus  offering  stock  at  $50 
a  share,  and  in  the  following  spring  they  had  dis- 
appeared. The  whole  outfit  was  regarded  as  'hot 
air,'  as  they  had  nothing  upon  which  to  give 
any  credit  rating." 

This  chimerical  concern  procured  its  victims  by 
advertising  in  newspapers  and  also  through  the 
means  of  the  spiritualistic  seances  that  were  a 
part  of  the  matrimonial  plans. 
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"Spirits"  Boom  Alcohol  Stock. 

These  seances  were  a  brazen  feature.  When 
the  love  victims  would  be  drawn  into  the  per- 
formances they  would  be  awed  by  the  weird  in- 
cantations. Victor  Brown,  the  actor  son  of  Mrs. 
Brown,  used  to  take  great  delight  in  suddenly 
bursting  in  upon  the  stillness  of  the  seances  and 
scaring  the  unwary  visitor  into  believing  that  he 
was  a  reincarnated  spirit.  Sometimes,  while  sit- 
ting or  standing  at  the  door  of  the  library  where 
the  seances  were  given,  he  would  yell ' '  Oh,  rats ! ' ' 
so  loudly  as  to  entirely  break  up  the  decorum  of 
the  scene. 

But  the  seances  served  their  purpose  well. 
Foolish  millionaires  and  others  who  believed  they 
were  actually  getting  messages  from  the  spook 
world  would  deposit  large  sized  cheeks  to  help 
along  the  fuel  and  alcohol  company.  They  verily 
believed  that  when  the  ghosts  told  them  they 
ought  to  invest  in  the  concern's  stock  it  should 
be  done. 

The  matrimonial  mansion  was  fitted  out  in  a 
way  calculated  to  inspire  the  dupes.  Each  room 
had  a  name  according  to  the  kind  of  paper  on 
the  wall.  The  parlor  was  the  green  room,  be- 
cause it  had  green  paper  with  little  splashes  of 
pink.  The  library  was  furnished  in  red.  All  the 
books  were  of  red.  The  library  cost  Mrs.  Brown 
$15,000. 

•  •  • 

Fortune  Always  Favored  Keene. 

When  Robert  Emmet  Keene 's  gambling  game 
was  going  on  the  books  were  all  taken  out. 
Keene  took  in  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  this 
gambling  enterprise,  which  he  carried  on  every 
night.  Society  men  used  to  drive  up  in  auto- 
mobiles and  hand  their  money  over  the  board. 
Keene  was  never  a  loser. 

Mrs.  Brown  had  a  red  room  on  the  third  floor 
which  harmonized  with  her  blond  hair.  Mrs. 
Verrault's  boudoir  was  of  a  delicate  pink.   ■ 

One  feature  of  the  house  of  love  was  what  the 
syndicate  called  the  "sucker  spot."  Into  this 
went  the  money  contributed  by  the  visitors  to 
the  wildcat  fuel  and  alcohol  schemes.  This  pot 
took  in  enough  of  itself  to  give  the  syndicate  a 
large  income. 

Mrs.  Verrault  and  Mrs.  Brown  were  always 
very  careful  about  receiving  their  guests.  Each 
of  the  women  would  have  three  men  a  week  call- 
ing upon  her.  If  Mrs.  Brown  had  a  suitor  who 
seemed  to  be  particularly  recalcitrant  about  buy- 
ing extravagant  presents,  Mrs.  Verrault,  who  was 
always  able  to  corral  the  most  obstreperous  caller, 
would  be  called  in  to  use  her  persuasive  in- 
fluence. 


Blamed  her  Wicked  Brothers. 

Mrs.  Verrault  used  to  go  out  oftener  than  Mrs. 
Brown  with  the  infatuated  lovers.  She  would 
always  wear  a  heavy  veil  and  would  tell  her  spell- 
bound admirer  that  she  did  it  to  keep  her  wicked 
brothers  from  seeing  her.  These  relatives,  she 
said,  were  always  trying  to  make  trouble  for  her. 


They  were  scheming  to  get  part  of  the  estate  left 
her  by  the  rich  husband  she  said  had  died.  Often 
when  out  with  one  suitor  dining  at  a  fashionable 
cafe  she  would  be  startled  to  find  another  sweet- 
heart sitting  idly  at  a  nearby  table.  She  would 
then  hurry  the  dinner  through  on  pretense  of  feel- 
ing faint  and  would  hasten  home  with  her  escort. 

Both  ' '  widows ' '  had  to  exercise  some  ingenuity 
in  receiving  the  society  women  whom  they  had 
on  their  string.  These  members  of  the  "400" 
they  met  through  the  medium  of  advertisements, 
and  used  them  as  a  means  of  getting  unlimited 
credit  for  expensive  dresses.  They  had  to  arrange 
is  so  that  these  fashionables  would  call  in  the 
afternoon,  for  at  night  the  parlors  were  given 
up  to  the  explicit  use  of  the  love  victims. 

There  were  many  exciting  scenes  at  the  front 
doors  of  the  establishment  run  by  the  syndicate 
on  West  Seventy-third  street.  Disappointed  lov- 
ers who  had  handed  over  to  the  syndicate  much 
of  their  money  used  to  stand  on  the  front  stoop 
and  threaten  to  dynamite  the  mansion  if  their 
lady  love  would  not  see  them.  Robert  Emmet 
Keene  was  quite  diplomatic  in  handling  these  ex- 
cited individuals,  and  managed  to  save  the  house 
of  love  from  an  explosion. 

The  turquoise  locket  which  the  sirens  of  the 
house  made  every  one  of  their  lovers  buy  for 
them,  was  a  much  used  bauble.  MacClellan,  the 
grocer;  Lee  Kiesler,  the  sad-eyed  insurance  man; 
Count  Zolinoff,  the  man  who  used  to  make  such 
desperate  love,  and  all  the  others,  bought  this 
same  locket  for  Mrs.  Verrault  and  Mrs.  Brown,  as 
each  one  of  them  would  appear  upon  the  scene. 
The  locket  came  from  a  jeweler  in  Atlantic  City, 
when  the  palace  of  love  was  first  established.  The 
women  used  to  tell  their  sweethearts  about  hav- 
ing seen  it,  and  would  get  .$200  from  each  one  of 
the  suitors  to  purchase  it  as  a  present. 


Locket  Was  a  Gold  Mine. 

The  poor  jeweler  who  contributed  the  locket 
never  got  his  money  for  it.  But  by  working  it 
over  and  over  again  the  women  took  in  thousands 
of  dollars.  Every  one  of  the  lovers  had  to  sup- 
ply a  miniature  photograph  of  himself  to  put  into 
the  turquoise  token.  The  women  would  change 
photographs,  according  to  the  visitor.  It  used  to 
keep  them  very  busy  pasting  the  miniature  in 
and  then  taking  it  out  again. 

The  parlor  in  which  the  lovelorn  admirers 
were  received  had  a  massive  mantel  adorned  with 
gold  ornaments.  Upon  it  would  be  placed  photo- 
graphs of  the  callers,  particular  care  being  taken 
that  the  right  picture  was  in  the  right  place  for 
the  occasion.  Count  Zolinoff,  the  Fifth  avenue 
delicatessen  dealer,  had  his  photograph  taken  in 
fifty-seven  different  styles  and  would  insist  that 
Mrs.  Verrault,  whom  he  was  courting,  should 
have  them  all  in  plain  evidence  around  the  room. 

"Don't  you  think  I  take  a  good  picture?" 
he  would  ask. 

"You're  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world," 
Mrs.  Verrault  would  reply.  Then  she  would  get 
the  promise  of  another  expensive  present. 
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Kiesler  a  King  of  Kissers. 

The  one  man  who  caused  Mrs.  Verrault  the 
most  annoyance  by  the  persistency  of  his  in- 
fatuation was  Kiesler.  He  would  not  hesitate  to 
make  love  anywhere.  He  showered  kisses  as  well 
as  presents  upon  Mrs.  Verrault.  When  dining 
out  he  could  not  restrain  himself  from  falling 
upon  his  knees  at  her  feet  and  kissing  her  hand. 
He  would  write  the  most  gushing  love  letters  of 
all  the  group  of  infatuated  dupes. 

"I  find  myself  speaking  your  name  when  I 
awake,"  he  would  write,  and  then  go  into  rap- 
tures over  her  beauty. 

The  burning  love  missives  were  a  source  of 
much  merriment  at  the  daily  cabinet  sessions  of 
the  love  troupe.  Actor  Keene  would  read  them 
with  the  greatest  gusto  and  accentuate  the  most 
tender  passages.  Keene  said  the  letters  could 
be  made  into  a  thrilling  love  drama,  and  he  had 
a  good  mind  to  do  it  himself. 

The  Wall  street  broker,  F.  J.  Sjone,  whose 
name  was  used  in  connection  with  the  fuel 
scheme,  was  an  unwilling  victim,  it  is  said,  of  the 
syndicate.  He  fell  in  with  the  fuel  idea,  believing 
that  the  company  had  acres  of  fertile  land  in 
Kentucky.  He  called  at  the  love  palace  many 
times  to  get  pointers  about  fuel.  It  is  said  that 
the  broker  invested  considerable  money  in  the 
scheme. 

In  the  mansion  on  Eighty-second  street  there 
was  a  set  of  mirrors  by  which  Mrs.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Verrault  could  see  what  suitor  had  rung  the 
bell.  They  could  sit  in  the  library  and  with 
their  backs  facing  the  street  could  discern  the 
visitor  upon  the  stoop.  If  a  dupe  happened  to 
be  calling  out  of  his  turn  a  bell  would  be  rung, 
which  would  indicate  to  the  butler  that  the  man 
was  not  to  be  admitted. 

It  used  to  be  distressing  for  a  suitor  to  be 
turned  away.  He  could  not  understand  why,  with 
the  vigorous  protestations  of  love  his  fair  charm- 
er made,  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  see  her  at 
all  times.  But  he  would  be  told  when  his  visiting 
night  came  around  that  the  "widow"  must  have 
time  to  rest.  She  couldn't  devote  all  of  her 
time  to  making  love. 

*  •  • 

Sued  the  Railroad. 

There  was  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  camp  of  matri- 
mony about  the  time  Mrs.  Verrault  was  suing 
the  Manhattan  Railroad  Company  for  damages. 
She  had  been  injured  while  trying  to  get  aboard 
an  elevated  train  from  the  uptown  platfoi-m  at 
Fifty-ninth  street.  She  demanded  $50,000  from 
the  railroad  company  and  sued  in  the  Supreme 
Court  under  the  name  of  Bina  F.  Brown.  Her 
husband,  George  T.  Verrault,  had  left  her  because 
he  didn't  like  the  operations  of  the  love  syndi- 
cate, and  sent  a  letter  to  the  railroad  company 
saying  that  if  his  wife  had  not  been  intoxicated 
she  wouldn't  have  been  injured.  When  the 
cabinet  heard  of  that  there  was  a  council  of  war, 
which  ended  in  the  determination  to  cowhide 
Verrault. 

Among  the  real  love  affairs  that  Mrs.  Verrault 


was  interested  in  was  one  with  a  Boston  lawyer. 
She  was  greatly  attached  to  him.  One  day  after 
he  had  failed  to  call  around  and  see  her  at  her 
Boston  home,  she  went  to  his  office  and  created 
a  scene.  The  lawyer  ordered  her  out.  The  next 
day  Mrs.  Verrault  was  taken  to  a  hospital.  Her 
nerves  were  all  unstrung,  and  it  was  alleged  she 
had  taken  bichloride  of  mercury  in  an  effort  to 
end  her  life. 

Mrs.  Verrault  in  her  early  career  in  New  York 
obtained  a  position  with  a  money  lender.  This 
man  would  charge  exorbitant  rates  of  interest, 
and  then  Mrs.  Verrault  conceived  the  idea  of 
going  into  the  financial  business  herself.  She 
started  in,  it  is  alleged,  by  getting  money  from 
her  employer  by  threatening  to  expose  his  usury. 
On  the  capital  which  she  got  from  him  she  was 
able  to  get  a  good  start. 

MacClellan,  the  Philadelphian,  has  become  quite 
upset  because  of  the  fuss  he  has  caused  in  hav- 
ing his  erstwhile  sweetheart  arrested.  The  next 
day  after  Mrs.  Verrault  appeared  in  court  Mac- 
Clellan came  to  town  and  telephoned  to  the 
West  Eighty-second  street  mansion.  He  got 
Mrs.  Brown  on  the  'phone  and  told  her  he  was 
sorry  he  had  caused  all  the  trouble.  If  Mrs. 
Verrault  would  return  the  presents  he  had  lav- 
ished upon  her  he  would  withdraw  the  charge. 

"Go  on,  you  fool!"  was  the  snappy  reply. 
"Mrs.  Verrault  doesn't  care  what  you  do." 

MacClellan,  the  picture  of  despair,  hung  about 
the  house  seeking  a  chance  to  speak  to  his  lady 
love,  but  when  Mrs.  Verrault  emerged  from  the 
mansion  she  swept  by  him  as  thought  he  didn't 

exist. 

•  •  • 

Suitors'  Wails  Amuse  Sirens. 

The  wail  of  all  the  overthrown  suitors  has 
been  that  they  lost  so  much  money.  It  is  this 
very  thing  that  has  given  both  Mrs.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Verrault  such  keen  delight.  In  one  of  her 
merry  moods  Mrs.  Verrault  said: 

"What  a  fine  spectacle  this  is,  all  these  men 
having  me  arrested  because  I  was  too  sharp  for 
them!  They  are  fortune  hunters  and  of  a  low 
type.  They  are  like  the  foreign  noblemen  who 
come  over  here  to  win  rich  American  girls,  but 
they  got  it  on  a  cheap  scale. 

"They  think  the  American  women  are  soft, 
and  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  look  wall  eyed  at 
them  and  they  will  break  their  necks  to  hand 
them  money.  They  only  called  because  they 
wanted  to  get  homes  where  they  wouldn't  have 
to  work.  I  really  think  that  I  have  done  a  service 
to  American  women  in  showing  these  brutes  up. 

"Afraid  of  going  to  trial?  I  should  say  not. 
They're  only  trying  to  use  the  government  as 
a  collecting  agency.  I'll  meet  them  on  their  own 
grounds  and  beat  them.  If  I'm  a  crook  they 
are,  too,  and  the  law  doesn't  protect  crooks  that 
deal  together.  But,  mind  you,  I  don't  say  I've 
done  anything  wrong." 
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TO  STOP  SHORT  WEIGHING 


Kansas  City  Judge  Says  He'll  Make  Trouble  for 
the  Guilty  Ones. 
Occasionally  some  public  official  finds  a 
way  to  get  down  to  the  common  swindles, 
the  things  which  affect  the  ordinary  person. 
Here  is  one  instance  from  the  Kansas  City 
Star: 

Harry  G.  Kyle,  police  judge,  has  decided  he 
will  make  trouble  for  merchants  and  dealers  who 
defraud  the  public  by  short  weights  and  meas- 
ures. He  outlined  his  policy  while  continuing 
the  hearing  of  Charles  Abies,  a  market  gardener 
from  the  East  bottoms,  accused  of  selling  vege- 
tables in  short  measures. 

"In  my  judgment,  about  the  worst  offenders 
against  the  community  are  dealers  who  sell  foods 
adulterated  or  short  in  weight, ' '  he  said.  ' '  They 
should  be  punished,  when  knowingly  guilty,  to 
the  limit  of  the  law. 

"I  know  from  personal  experience  what  it  is 
to  be  so  robbed.  I  have  ordered  a  pound  of 
bacon  and  found  it  several  ounces  short,  or  paid 
fifty  cents  for  a  steak  and  received  a  piece  of 
meat  scarcely  large  enough  to  feed  one  person. 
When  I  complained  the  affable  market  man  ex- 
plained that  the  meat  had  originally  weighed  the 
right  amount,  but  that  he  had  cut  away  bad  por- 
tions that  he  knew  I  would  not  care  for.  When 
the  public  pays  for  a  pound  of  good  meat,  it 
should  weigh  a  pound  when  delivered,  and  when 
food  stuffs  are  sold  in  measures,  the  measures 
should  be  of  standard  size.  I  am  after  the 
swindler  in  short  weights  and  measures,  and  I 
am  going  to  make  trouble  for  him. ' ' 


WAR  ON  QUACK  DOCTORS 


Chicago   (Jorporation   Counsel   Proposes   to   Put 
Them  Out. 

Following  the  systematic  campaign  waged 
against  medical  fakes  by  Collier's  Weekly, 
the  following  statement  as  to  Corporation 
Counsel  Lewis's  plans  in  Chicago  bears  sig- 
nificance. It  is  from  the  Inter-Ocean  oi  that 
city: 


The  "quack"  doctors  of  Chicago,  with  all 
their  "sure  cure"  remedies  and  patent  con- 
coctions foV  swindling  the  sick  and  helpless  out 
of  their  hard  earned  savings,  will  have  to  quit 
business  if  the  plans  of  Corporation  Counsel 
James  Hamilton  Lewis  materialize. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  Chief  of  Police  Collins  yes- 
terday. Colonel  Lewis  ask  for  a  special  detail  of 
detectives  to  investigate  the  "fake"  medical 
cures  and  arrest  every  "quack"  who  is  violating 
the  law.  The  latter  says  hundreds  of  complaints 
have  come  to  the  corporation  counsel's  office 
from  those  who  have  been  lured  by  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  "quack"  doctors  and  induced  to 
spend  their  savings  in  the  vain  hope  of  recover- 
ing from  their  maladies,  in  many  cases  incurable. 
The  "fake"  medical  companies,  it  is  said,  are 
fleecing  the  public  out  of  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  by  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
sick  and  afflicted.  The  letter  of  Colonel  Lewis 
states  that  the  police  should  not  only  procure 
evidence  against  the  bogus  doctors  and  arrest 
and  prosecute  them,  but  should  close  their  places 
and  permanently  put  them  out  of  business. 

Colonel  Lewis  particularly  calls  attention  to 
the  medical  companies  which  profess  in  glaring 
advertisements  to  cure  anything  from  a  tooth- 
ache to  a  bad  case  of  consumption  or  cancer.  It 
is  said  that  many  of  the  "quacks"  prescribe  the 
soaking  of  the  head  in  towels,  known  as  ab- 
sorption, for  the  cure  of  deafness.  They  attempt 
to  cure  cancer  by  having  the  patient  eat  ra,w 
potatoes  and  by  giving  him  different  concoctions. 
The  letter  calls  attention  to  the  announcements 
made  by  several  concerns  in  which  it  is  asserted 
consumption  can  be  cured  by  simply  taking  a 
long  course  of  medicine  prescribed  by  the 
"quacks."  The  usual  method  of  obtaining  the 
patient's  money  is  to  prescribe  a  certain  num- 
ber of  bottles  of  medicine  and  demand  payment 
when  each  bottle  is  taken.  By  this  installment 
system  it  is  said  the  patient  pays  out  hundreds 
of  dollars  before  he  discovers  that  the  whole 
business  is  a  "fake." 

Colonel  Lewis  also  mentions  the  "fake" 
beauty  parlors  where  a  cure  of  every  physical 
defoi-mity  is  guaranteed.  Many  of  the  adver- 
tisements guarantee  to  transform  a  crooked  nose 
into  a  straight  one  while  the  patient  waits.  Just 
how  long  he  is  to  wait  the  advertisements  fail  to 
state,  but  from  the  complaints  received  by 
Colonel  Lewis  most  of  the  patients  are  still 
waiting. 
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REPORTORIAI . 
BALLADS 

i 

News   by  Telephone 


Hello,  Exchange!     Awake  so  soon?    I  hope 

Your  nap  has  done  you  good.    Now,  please  ring  up 

The  number  that  I  called  an  hour  ago — 

Main  2-2-4-7.-Ij — you've  guessed  it  right — 

Four  times  I've  got  some  other  party,  and 

It  really  isn't  nice  to  call  folks  out 

Of  bed  unless  you  want  to  talk  to  'em, 

You  know.     And,  Gwendolyn,  last  time  you  sent 

The  call  straight,  and  I  got  a  citizen 

To  walk  three  blocks  and  'phone  a  story  in  — 

Exclusive,  front  page  stuff — you  cut  us  off 

Eight  in  the  middle: — there's  a  five-mile  spin 

Out  to  the  suburbs,  where  the  cars  don't  run. 

And,  Maymie  — no,  Bright  Eyes,  this  is  no  kick. 

If  so,  I'd  call  the  complaint  operator — 

And  wouldn't  get  her.    But,  as  I  was  saying 

When  your  mellifluous  gurgle  butted  in  — 

Now,  please  don't  ring  the  buzzer  in  my  ear! — 

I  like  to  talk  to  you,  because  you  are 

So  sympathetic. — No,  they  CAN'T  get  in. 

OUT  calls  have  right  of  way.    If  any  fool 

From  some  cheap  barroom's  yearning  to  inquire 

Who  won  the  fight,  just  let  him  go  to — no. 

Such  words  shall  never  pass  my  lips. 

But,  Sister, 
My  little  beauty  with  peroxide  hair. 
Soulful  blue  eyes  and  lips  incarnadine, 
Plugging  your  switchboard  holes  with  queenly  grace - 
"Joshing?" — Ah,  Girlie,  do  I  hear  the  squish 
Of  gum?— 'Twas  "L"  I  said,  not  "X"— One  more 
Ancient  subscriber  out  of  bed.    Tomorrow 
He'll  cancel  his  subscription. — "Line  is  busy?" 
An  old,  old  tale,  my  Rosalind!    We'll  try 
Central  3-7-4-4-6-1.    You  say 
They're  busy,  too?    A  dozen  lines  they've  got  — 
A  rushing  business  for  the  midnight  hour. 
My  dear! — Hang  on,  and  try  again.    You  see, 
This  telephoning  is  my  favorite  way 
Of  killing  time.    A  wonderful  device. 
That  makes  it  possible  to  get  a  story 
Almost  as  quick  as  if  I  walked  around 
To  SEE  the  men,  and  sent  the  copy  back 
By  messenger. 
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Well,  Maude,  suppose  you  make 
A  pass  at  Broad  1-9-8-Y— Y— Y— 
That's  it.    How  quick  you  are  to  comprehend! 
I  often  wonder  where  the  company 
Finds  girls  of  such  quick  wit.    Why,  once  today 
I  got  a  number  that  I  only  called 
Five  times,  and  waited  only  fifteen  minutes. 
Don't  answer?    Oh,  Jeannette!    It's  a  hotel — 
A  private  switchboard — surely  that  nice  girl 
Is  wide  awake — Hello-Girls  never  nod. 
"She's  talkin'  to  her  fellah?"    Beatrice, 
How  COULD  you?    Such  an  imputation  is 
Unjust  to  your  profession. — 

Say,  Sweet  Voice, 
The  city  editor  is  raising — Ned 
Because  he  thinks  I'm  fooling,  and  a  lot 
Of  other  men  are  waiting  for  the  'phone. 
Sit  up  and  listen,  Sayde!    All  I  want 
Is  just  to  gossip  with  a  few  hotels 
And  clubs  and  drug  stores,  restaurants,  saloons 
And  hospitals  and  undertakers  and 
Police  and  fire  officials,  and  rout  out 
A  few  more  citizens  before  we  go 
To  press,  about  a  murder  and  a  big 
Business  scandal,  and  some  other  things; 
And  if  you'll  only  hang  on,  and  cut  in 
To  save  my  ringing  up,  and  chase  'em  fast, 
I'll  buy  you  a  two-carat  diamond  ring 
And  a  pearl  necklace  and  an  auto  car 
And  a  big  box  of  chewing  gum,  and  send 
You  a  free  pass  to  all  the  matinees. 
All  ready!     Main  6-9-4-7-3-J. 

— W.  H.  Alburn,  in  Exchange. 
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Map  from   New   York   Evening   Post,   Showing  What    San   Francisco   was   on   the   Eve   of  Her 

Destruction. 


FRISCO  BEFORE  THE  DISASTER 

City  by  the  Golden  Gate  Was  in  the  Midst  of  a  Commercial,  Financial,  and  Real  E.state  Boom 

When  Struck  by  Earthquake  and  Fire. 


San  Francisco,  with  all  her  physical  beauty, 
all  her  heartiness  of  spirit,  all  her  natural 
abundance  of  aspiration,  was  never  more 
prosperous,  had  never  a  more  brilliant  outlook 
for  the  future  than  in  the  days  preceding 
April  18,  1906.  Business  was  at  high  flow, 
pleasure  was  free,  art  was  under  the  culture 
which  seems  inseparable  from  California. 

That  anything  could  occur  to  rupture  all 
this  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  April  18, 
was,  of  course,  far  from  the  imagination  of 
any  sf  its  four  hundred  thousands,  saTe  a 


few   discredited  soothsayers  unable  even  to 
trust  themselves. 

What  the  situation  was  in  detail  is  told  in 
the  following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

San  Francisco  on  the  eve  of  the  earthquake 
horror,  was  living  up  to  its  reputation  of  the 
gayest  capital  in  America. 

With  apparently  no  thought  of  wh„t  the  mor- 
row might  bring  forth,  its  pleasure  loving  peo- 
ple were  following  the  full  bent  of  their  festive 
inclinations.  The  history  of  the  few  days  pre- 
ceding the  horror  is  told  by  the  San  Francisco 
newspapers.  Commonplace  then,  it  is  graphic 
now. 
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A  Lenten  season,  so  filled  witli  society  func- 
tions that  it  was  contrasted  disapprovingly  by 
one  of  the  newspapers  with  the  sober  season  of 
repentance  of  the  old  Spanish  days  before  the 
American  occupation,  had  just  ended.  Society 
folk,  the  tourists,  the  millionaires  were  preparing 
to  resume  a  still  more  careless  gayety.  The 
grand  opera  season  had  begun. 

Rich  folk,  lavish  with  their  money,  were  pour- 
ing into  the  hotels.  It  was  to  have  been  a  week 
of  flower  bedecked  weddings.  The  advance  sales 
at  all  of  the  theaters  made  managers  rejoice.  A 
new  theater  to  cost  $800,000  was  described  in 
one  of  the  Sunday  morning  newspapers. 
»  »    '  * 

Gambling  Fever  Was  On. 

The  racetrack  at  Oakland  and  the  city  parks 
where  sporting  events  were  in  progress  had  been 
crowded  all  week.  There  was  not  much  men- 
tion in  the  newspapers  of  the  gambling  and 
other  resorts  that  cause  the  traveling  public  to 
refer  casually  to  San  Francisco  as  the  "gayest 
eity  in  America,"  for  these  amusements  were 
too  common  in  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate  to  be 
regarded  as  material  for  news  mention.  There 
was  one  story  of  a  raid  on  a  notorious  gambling 
house  in  which  the  district  attorney  complained 
that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  subsequent  pros- 
ecution of  the  twenty-three  gamblers  because 
evidence  had  been  destroyed  by  the  police. 

So  San  Francisco  three  days  before  the  trag- 
edy laughed,  and  played,  and  made  love,  and  went 
to  the  theater,  and  gambled,  and  bet  on  the 
races,  and  compared  Easter  bonnets,  and,  with 
approving  comments,  read  in  the  newspapers 
leading  articles  praising  the  city  and  the  bay 
as  a  "scenic  asset"  and  the  mecca  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tourists.  Referring  to  these 
"assets"  the  San  Francisco  Call  said  proudly: 

"Our  destiny  is  upon  us.  We  cannot  check 
it.  San  Francisco  has  an  impetus  that  nothing 
can  check." 

Was  there  no  warning  then?  Was  the  beauti- 
ful city  of  the  Pacific  slope  wiped  out  with  the 
soul  terrifying  suddenness  that  overtook  Lisbon, 
St.  Pierre,  Galveston,  and  other  cities  of  ancient 

and  modern  times'? 

•  •  • 

Warning   Given,   but   Unheeded. 

Not  altogether.  There  was  a  warning,  so  ob- 
scure that  it  doubtless  attracted  little  or  no 
attention,  even  from  the  scientists  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  whose  duty  and  inclination  it  had  been 
to  take  account  of  seismic  disturbances  and  base 
their  local  calculations  on  the  tremorous  tracings 
of  a  minute  needle  that  writes  with  unfailing 
accuracy  on  a  delicate  instrument. 

Last  Sunday  on  an  inside  page  of  the  San 
/rancisco  Examiner  was  a  300  word  cable  mes- 
sage from  Tokio.  It  told  the  facts  of  a  violent 
earthquake  that  had  occurred  Saturday  morning 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Island  of  Formosa, 
almost  directly  across  the  Pacific  from  San 
Francisco.     The  account  reads : 

"Upward  of  1,000  persons  were  killed,  and  the 
Jist  of  casualties  may  reach  anywhere  from  that 


figure  to  5,000,  for  the  damage  done  is  reported 
to  have  been  much  greater  than  at  the  time  of 
the  earthquake  which  occurred  last  month. 

By  the  great  earthquake  in  March  1,014  per- 
sons were  killed,  695  were  injured,  and  1.203 
houses  were  demolished. 

The  town  of  Takow,  one  of  the  southern  treaty 
ports,  is  in  the  region  most  seriously  affected  by 
to-day's  earthquake,  and,  althoi\gh  the  dispatches 
from  the  scene  of  disaster  are  meager,  it  is  feared 
that  the  town  has  been  destroyed.  All  the  towns 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  are  believed 
to  have  been  seriously  damaged. 

The  damage  done  by  the  earthquake  of  last 
month  was  roughly  estimated  at  $45,000,000,  and 
the  prosperous  towns  of  Datiyo,  Raishko,  and 
Shinko  were  completely  destroyed.  As  today's 
earthquake  is  reported  to  have  been  more  serious 
both  in  loss  of  life  and  injury  to  the  cities,  it  is 
feared  that  details  of  the  disaster  will  be  appal- 
ling." 

•  •  • 

Disasters  in  1905  Recounted. 

That  was  all  of  the  cable  message,  but  the 
account  was  followed  by  a  list  of  the  most 
disastrous  earthquakes  occurring  in  1905,  with 
this  comment: 

"The  list  of  earthquakes,  volcanic  outbursts, 
and  tidal  waves  that  have  occurred  during  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  months  forms  a  remarkable 
record  of  natural  calamities,  perhaps  the  most 
notable  in  modern  times.  The  great  destructive 
forces  have  been  at  work  in  various  narts  of  the 
world  since  the  volcanic  eruption  of  Mont  Pelee 
in  May,  1902,  causing  the  death  of  40,000  persons, 
and  during  the  last  year  the  great  disasters  have 
been  practically  every  month  occurrences." 

But  no  mention  of  the  possible  fate  that  might 
overtake  the  proud  city  on  the  Golden  Gate  of 
the  beautiful  Bay  of  San  Francisco  was  made. 

*  «  * 

Reproves  Reign  of  Pleasure. 

The  Sunday  newspapers  of  the  doomed  eity 
were  full  of  the  news  of  society,  of  the  theaters, 
of  the  business  prosperity  of  the  community,  of 
the  boom  in  real  estate,  of  plans  for  Easter.  The 
following  comment  appeared  iu  the  introduction 
of  the  Easter  page  of  the  San  Francisco  Call : 

"And  when  at  Eastertide  they  foregathered  at 
the  Mission  chapel,  grandee  and  muleteer,  neo- 
phyte and  soldier,  master  and  servant,  alike  they 
met  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship  and  sym- 
pathy, imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Nazarene, 
whose  lesson  of  love  the  day  commemorates." 

But  alas  for  the  degeneracy  of  the  simple  ob- 
servance of  the  Easter  of  other  days. 

But  for  the  little  army  of  religious  devotees 
hereabouts,  Easter  would  have  long  ago  fallen 
from  its  spiritual  significance  into  a  dress  parade 
— a  vulgar  demonstration  of  dollars;  an  expres- 
sion of  vanity  and  selfishness;  an  occasion  for  the 
breeding  of  cruelty,  envy,  extravagance,  and  other 
impolite  sins  that  clothes-madness  has  bred  in 
our  later  years — in  our  "advanced"  age,  so  to 
speak. 

A  glance   at   the  thousands  of  gayly  gowned 
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women  tripping  off  today  to  church,  or  to  the 
park,  or  over  the  bay,  wrings  the  belief  that  all 
the  city  is  rich  and  happy,  and  there  are  no  poor, 

none  unclad  nor  unfed  nor  unhappy. 

•  *  * 

Social  Events  Were  Planned. 

Many  prominent  society  folks  had  planned 
parties  for  the  week.  Some  of  them  were  to 
have  been  held  on  the  fatal  Wednesday  set  in 
the  book  of  fate  for  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
Many  weddings  were  announced.  The  marriage 
of  Mrs.  Ellen  Bendix  and  W.  S.  Howard  was  to 
have  been  performed  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday at  Trinity  Church.  At  that  hour  the 
business  section  of  the  city  was  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Trinity  Church  was  destroyed,  and  people  were 
fleeing  for  their  lives  as  Pliny  has  told  us  they 
did  hundreds  of  years  ago  from  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum. 

Another  wedding  set  for  yesterday,  was  that  of 
Lily  M.  Harris,  daughter  of  Mrs.  M.  Harris,  3257 
Twentieth  street,  to  Edwin  A.  Lodge  of  Buffalo, 
N.  y.  Miss  Zelda  Tiffany,  a  San  Francisco  belle, 
was  to  have  been  married  Wednesday  evening  at 
eight  o'clock  at  Christ  Church  to  William  Harri- 
son. On  the  following  evening  the  Columbian 
Park  boys  had  planned  a  vaudeville  performance 
to  be  given  at  Steinway  Hall  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Business  Women's  Lunch  Club.  The  enter- 
tainment was  to  have  consisted  in  part  of  a  pro- 
duction of  a  "  Midsummer  Night 's  Dream. ' '  San 
Franciscans  have  forgotten  all  dreams  in  the 
stupefaction  following  a  real  panorama  more  hor- 
rible than  any  phantom  of  distressed  and  dis- 
ordered mind. 

*  *  * 

Opera  Season  in  Full  Swing. 

For  some  time  the  city  had  been  anticipating 
the  enjoyment  afforded  by  a  week's  season  of 
grand  opera.  The  opening  perfoi-manee  was  held 
Monday  night  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  The 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  with  its  stars,  or- 
chestra, chorus,  and  ballet  appeared  before  an 
audience  comprised  of  the  city's  elite.  Seats 
were  at  a  premium  and  the  theater  manager,  un- 
deterred by  strict  ordinances  such  as  regulate 
Chicago  theaters,  had  sold  standing  room  freely. 

Following  "Carmen"  and  "The  Queen  of 
Sheba,"  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro"  was  to  have 
been  presented  Wednesday  afternoon  and"  Lohen- 
grin ' '  Wednesday  night.  The  Grand  Opera  House 
was  destroyed  by  fire  Wednesday  morning.  The 
opera  company  is  scattered.  Many  of  the  singers 
have  lost  their  entire  effects. 

"Babes  in  Toyland,"  the  Chicago  favorite,  and 
containing  in  its  cast  many  players  well  known  in 
Chicago,  was  playing  at  the  Columbia,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake. 

The  principal  members  of  the  company  were 
Ignacio  Martiiietti,  Katherine  Bell,  Albertine 
Bensen,  Gene  Luneska,  Maud  Campbell,  Gus 
Pixley,  John  F.  Ward,  Katherine  Murray,  Ida 
Ward,  Edward  P.  Sullivan,  Robert  Burns,  Walter 
Schrode,  and  James  Wilson. 


Planned  Aid  for  Naples. 

Chicago  players  composed  a  good  share  of  the 
cast  in  "The  Dangers  of  Working  Girls,"  play- 
ing at  the  Central  Theater,  which  was  burned. 
The  Majestic,  another  of  the  leading  playhouses 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake,  was  to  have  been 
occupied  this  week  by  Walter  E.  Perkins  in  the 
comedy  "Who  Goes  There?"  A  vaudeville  per- 
formance was  the  attraction  at  the  Orpheum, 
another  of  the  burned  playhouses.  The  Tivoli, 
Alcazar,  Alhambra,  California,  and  lesser  play- 
houses advertised  attractions  of  the  lighter  sort. 

In  their  thirst  for  pleasure  the  San  Franciscans 
did  not  forget  their  philanthropy.  The  news- 
papers for  days  had  contained  many  columns 
relative  to  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  and  the  suf- 
fering at  Naples.  Officers  of  various  Italian 
societies  held  a  meeting  Monday  at  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  235  Montgomery  street, 
to  plan  for  further  aid  for  their  stricken  country- 
men. 

An  exhibition  game  of  baseball  was  played 
Monday  afternoon  at  Recreation  Park  and  the 
proceeds  were  to  have  been  sent  to  Naples.  Men- 
tion was  made  of  various  individual  contributions 
for  the  cause  of  the  volcano  sufferers,  showing 
that  the  people  of  San  Francisco  had  been  gener- 
ous in  the  hour  of  their  prosperity. 

«  «  w 

Express  Faith  in  Future. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco newspapers,  however,  was  the  enthusiastic 
editorial  articles  referring  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  community  and  its  future.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  was  from  the  Call,  and  it  was 
printed  three  days  before  the  earthquake,  in  a 
building  that  was  one  of  the  first  destroyed  by 
the  shock.    This  leading  article  said  in  part: 

"The  turn  of  travel  to  San  Francisco  seems  to  be 
permanent.  It  has  become  an  all  the  year  around 
matter.  Eastern  people  have  discovered  that  our 
equable  climate  offers  relief  from  the  enervating 
heat  of  summer  as  well  as  from  the  deadly  cold 
of  winter.  It  used  to  be  difficult  to  induce  large 
organized  bodies  to  hold  their  conventicles  in 
San  Francisco.  A  big  committee  had  to  go,  with 
bait,  to  fish  for  votes  in  order  to  secure  a  sum- 
mer meeting  of  any  considerable  number  of  people 
in  this  city.  Buf  the  G.  A.  R.  and  the  C.  E.  and 
the  K.  T.'s  and  geperal  conventions  of  large  re- 
ligious bodies  have  been  here,  and  have  carried 
away  the  fame  of  our  climate  and  hospitality, 
and  we  are  on  the  list. 

Not  only  do  organizations  prefer  this  city  for 
a  summer  meeting,  but  the  experiences  of  their 
members  have  been  told  over  and  over  to  thou- 
sands of  hearers.  In  the  East  it  is  no  longer  the 
old  formula,  "When  I  was  in  Europe,"  but 
"When  I  was  in  California."  The  effect  has 
been  to  give  a  great  impulse  to  travel  this  way, 
by  sightseers,  investors,  and  those  who  want  the 
comfort  that  is  denied  by  the  rigors  of  the 
Eastern  climate.  This  travel  is  filling  our  hotels 
and  overflowing  to  such  an  extent  that  large  in- 
vestors see  the  coming  profit  in  building  more 
first-class  hotels. 

A  majority  of  them   are  inland   people,     TbC- 
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most  of  them  see  the  salt  oceau  for  the  first  time 
here.  Here  falls  upon  them  the  spell  of  the  great 
waters  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  In  San 
Francisco  bay  they  see  the  greatest  bay  in  the 
world.  If  its  shores  were  flat,  like  those  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  it  would  be  shorn  of  half  its  charm. 
The  bays  and  gulfs  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are 
flat,  and  in  many  cases  made  revolting  by  the 
garbage  piled  upon  them  by  the.  tide.  Our  bay 
is  a  vast  mirror,  reflecting  the  mountains  that 
stand  guard  above  it.  Poems  have  been  written 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples.  But  it  is  only  tideless 
water  after  all,  and  if  its  shores  were  as  flat  as 
Sandy  Hook  and  the  inner  reaches  of  the  bay 
that  makes  the  harbor  of  New  York,  the  poetic 
fancy  would  not  have  found  inspiration  in  it. 
That  bay,  celebrated  in  song  and  history,  and 
made  familiar  to  all  the  world  by  great  painters, 
has  all  of  its  charms  in  the  mountains  that  rise 
above.  Without  Vesuvius,  Campanella,  Saint 
Angelo,  Posilipo,  Solfatara,  Astroni,  Vemero,  and 
the  other  stately  and  wild  peaks  of  that  branch 
of  the  Apennines,  the  Bay  of  Naples  would  be 
flat  and  mildly  interesting  water.  The  bay  of 
San  Francisco  has  a  setting  of  the  same  grandeur. 

Our  destiny  is  upon  us.  We  cannot  escape  it. 
San  Francisco  has  an  impetus  that  nothing  can 
check.  Cosmopolitan,  uttering  more  languages 
than  made  the  confusion  of  Babel,  combining  the 
energies  and  the  arts  of  many  peoples,  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Occident  and  Orient,  with  the 
picturesque  features  of  both,  this  city  is  emerg- 
ing into  literature  and  rising  to  her  inheritance 
and  opportunity.  So  much  of  our  advantages  are 
ready  made  for  us  by  nature  that  our  task  is  the 
light  occupation  of  showmen.  All  that  we  need 
to  do  is  to  direct  the  crowd  to  points  of  interest. ' ' 
•  •  • 

Millionaire  Gives  Praise. 

With  every  resident  and  every  tourist  voicing 
such  praise,  San  Francisco  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  renown  as  a  pleasure  resort.  A  few 
days  before  the  earthquake  Adolphus  Busch,  the 
millionaire  brewer,  arrived  to  spend  a  few  days 
before  he  departed  for  his  annual  shooting  in 
Germany.  Stopping  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel, 
burned  yesterday,  Mr.  Busch  was  quoted  in  one 
of  the  newspapers: 

"One  reason  that  I  have  such  remarkable  health 
lies  in  the  fact  that  I  early  discovered  California. 
I  discovered  it  for  myself  and  every  winter  since 
1886  I  have  been  spending  a  few  months,  growing 


young  and  shaking  off  the  effects  of  hard  work. 
California  is  the  grandest  place  in  the  world.  I 
have  said  that  every  year  now  since  1886.  I  was 
one  of  the  original  California  promoters.  I  didn't 
advertise  the  country  for  profit — I  had  no  prop- 
erty to  sell — but  I  praised  its  features  because  I 
wanted  to  see  my  friends  enjoy  them  also.  You 
see,  I  am  pretty  well  known  out  here  by  this  time, 
and  I  have  brought  many  of  my  friends  around 
to  the  California  'habit.'  " 

Mr.  Busch  commented  with  interest  on  the 
growth  of  the  city  since  his  visit  a  year  before. 
Then  he  visited  the  new  Fairmont  Hotel,  and 
predicted  it  would  be  a  success  from  the  start. 
The  new  hotel  yesterday  was  in  the  direct  path 
of  the  fast  advancing  flames. 

The  Sunday  newspapers  devoted  considerable 
space  to  the  future  of  San  Francisco  real  estate. 
All  agreed  it  was  rapidly  advancing  in  value. 
Battery  street  property,  it  was  said,  was  be- 
coming "gilt  edged,"  on  account  of  contemplated 
improvements,  among  them  the  new  custom 
house  to  be  built  by  the  government.  Other  im- 
provements in  the  neighborhood  were  listed  to  the 
value  of  several  millions  of  dollars. 
«  *  « 

Traction  an  Issue  There. 

As  for  the  general  news  of  the  day,  perhaps 
the  most  important  and  that  which  will  most 
interest  Chicago  was  a  long  legal  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  lawful  to  restrict  the  street 
cars  to  a  three-cent  fare.  Not  a  street  car  is 
running  now  in  San  Francisco,  and  during  the 
panic  fleeing  citizens  who  could  afford  it  would 
willingly  have  given  $100  for  a  swift  conveyance 
outside  the  danger  zone. 

A  long  protest  against  the  blockading  of  traflBc 
by  the  United  Railroads  in  Sutter  street,  between 
Market  and  Kearny,  was  printed.  There  was  a 
description  of  a  space  100  feet  long  and  three 
feet  deep  that  had  caused  the  overturning  of 
wagons  and  the  injury  of  horses.  Deep  natural 
fissures  now  appear  in  this  street,  the  result  of 
the  earthquake. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  a  description 
of  a  new  $800,000  theater  that  was  to  have  been 
erected  at  Post  and  Powell  streets. 

There  was  an  account  of  the  return  of  Gen. 
James  F.  Smith,  governor-elect  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  a  native  of  the  city,  and  a  speech  he 
made  in  which  he  said  there  was  no  danger  of  a 
war  between  the  United  States  and  China. 
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Adapted   from   a   Fanciful   Sketch   Printed   in    the   New    York 
American  on  the  Morning  after  the  Earthquake. 

UNPARALLELED   DISASTER  FOLLOWS 


SAN   FRANCISCO    IS    ALMOST  DESTROYED  BY    A 

HOLOCAUST  GREATER  THAN  THE  FALL 

OF  POMPEII. 

Scarcely  had  the  first  fierce  rocking  of  the  ear.th  on 
April  18,  in  San  Francisco,  shaken  people  from  their  early 
morning  slumbers  when  the  newspapermen,  the  photog- 
raphers, the  artists,  little  appreciating  the  scope  of  the 
calamity,  but  awake  to  any  contingency,  were  abroad 
with  their  trained  powers  of  observation,  their  cameras. 
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their  pencils  and  pens.  The  result  was  that 
probably  no  great  disaster  in  history  was  ever 
so  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  watched,  so 
graphically  and  brilliantly  reflected  in  press 
and  photo.  "Within  almost  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  quake,  pictures  of  fallen  buildings, 
of  the  sweep  of  the  flames,  of  the  rush  of  the 
refugees  were  on  public  sale,  and  by  the 
morning  of  April  19th  the  Eastern  papers 
described  the  catastrophe  as  completely  as  if 
a  thousand  "special  correspondents"  had 
been  upon  the  spot. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Pandex  some  of  these 
press  reports  are  reprinted. 


GREATEST  "FAULT"  IN  HISTORY. 


Remarkable     Incidents     Which     Show    Vividly 
What  the  Earthquake  Was. 

Herewith  is  one  narrative,  not  from  the 
dailies,  but  by  a  California  writer  who  was 
on  the  spot  and  ready  to  feel  as  well  as  see 
the  things  of  which  he  wrote.  The  article 
is  by  Herman  Whitaker  from  Harper's 
Weekly : 

"Have  you  seen  the  fault?"  a  friend  asked 
me  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

"The  fault?    What  is  that?"  said  I. 

"Earthquake  fissure,"  he  answered,  briefly. 
"Comes  out  of  the  sea  at  Mussel  Rock,  four 
miles  below  the  Cliff  House,  then  runs  down  the 
coast. ' ' 

I  had  not  seen  it,  but  early  next  morning  I 
took  a  car  from  the  Ferry  to  Ocean  View  and 
then  cut  across  country  three  miles  to  the  ocean. 

"You  can't  go  to  Mussel  Rock  today,"  said 
a  man  whom  I  passed  on  the  way.  "Though  I 
have  been  back  and  forth  once  a  week  for  four- 
teen years,  I  could  hardly  find  my  way  this  morn- 
ing.    The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  changed." 

Of  course,  he  exaggerated;  yet,  coming  out  on 
the  beach,  I  found  his  statement  had  a  solid 
foundation  in  fact.  Though  at  this  point  the 
fault  passed  full  a  mile  out  to  sea,  the  sand  cliffs, 
seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  in  height,  were  torn, 
riven,  and  rent  all  along  their  front.  Where 
dark  chaparral  had  clothed  gentle  slopes,  vertical 
surfaces  now  showed  yellow  as  a  gangrened 
wound,  purple-streaked  where  the  friction  of 
sliding  masses  had  actually  burned  the  clay.  In 
one  place  a  big  slice  had  fallen  over,  forming  a 
miniature  range  with  a  valley  a  hundred  yards 
wide  between  it  and  the  parent  cliff.  At  another, 
the  slide  had  gone  so  far  out  into  the  ocean  that 
one   might   walk,   dry-shod,   beyond    the   end   of 


Mussel  Rock,  which  projects  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  to  sea. 

»  *  « 

Scared  Speechless  for  Half  a  Day. 

Along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  some  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  beach,  a  right  of  way  had  been 
excavated  for  the  Ocean  Shore  Electric  Road. 
Of  this  there  remained  only  odd  bits.  Buried  at 
some  points  under  enormous  slides,  at  others,  it 
was  shorn  away  and  tossed  into  the  ocean.  Half 
way  up  one  slide,  the  steel  derrick  of  a  steam 
shovel  projected.  Four  men  were  digging  it  out 
— one  of  whom  was  actually  on  the  shovel  when 
the  quake  sloughed  off  both  it  and  the  right  of 
way. 

"When  I  felt  her  going,"  he  told  me,  "I 
jumped  right  out,  lit  fifty  feet  down  on  the  slide, 
and  rode  down  with  boulders  as  big  as  a  house 
tearing  like  h —  after  me.  Hurt?  Only  my 
pants — them  and  a  bit  of  skin." 

"Didn't  talk  like  that  when  it  happened,"  the 
foreman  said,  after  the  man  had  gone  back  to  his 
work.  "I  saw  him  go.  It  was  a  cinch  that  we'd 
have  to  dig  him  out  at  first  sight,  but  when  I  got 
down,  he  was  standing  there,  shaking,  the  sweat 
positively  streaming  from  his  face.  Talk?  Nevei 
opened  his  jaw  for  half  a  day." 
»  *  « 

Exceeds  the  Great  Japanese  Fault. 
Half  a  mile  or  so  from  the  buried  shovel,  I 
crossed  the  line  of  the  fault.  Coming  out  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Arena,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  runs  south  along  the  coast  for  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  miles,  to  San  Juan.  There 
it  fades  from  view,  yet  pursues  its  course,  doubt- 
less, many  other  hundreds  of  miles  beneath  the 
Californian  desert.  Of  its  kind  it  is  the  most 
stupendous  in  history,  exceeding  by  four  times 
the  length  of  the  fault  of  the  great  Japanese 
earthquake  of  1891.  Sometimes  a  wide  crevasse, 
sometimes  a  sunken  road  between  parallel  fis- 
sures, again  humped  into  a  line  of  brown  sod,  it 
ploughs  through  green  valleys,  cleaves  forests, 
splits  niountains — all  with  a  sublime  contempt  of 
topography,  and  impressing  one  with  a  sense  of 
the  omnipotent  energy  behind,  of  blind  force, 
of  power  immutable  and  absolutely  indifferent 
to  human  hopes  and  fears. 

•  •  • 

What  San  Francisco  Missed. 

(To  understand),  let  the  reader  place  the  palms 
of  his  hands  together,  the  left  representing  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  strip  of  coast  line;  the  right, 
the  remainder  of  California.  For  years,  perhaps' 
increasing  strain  by  enormous  and  unknown 
centuries,  the  rock  strata  have  been  exposed  to 
forces.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  shrinkage  of  the 
earth's  envelope  on  a  cooling  center  once  molten, 
as  some  say;  by  vast  masses  of  sediment  that 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  coast  rivers,  mil- 
lions on  millions  of  tons,  and  have  been  deposited 
on  the  ocean  floor  till  the  weight  breaks  down 
the  strata,  as  maintained  by  others.    Be  this  as 
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it  may,  the  limit  of  elasticity 
has  been  reached  at  5 :15  on  the 
morning  of  April  18.  Here  at 
that  hour,  at  the  head  of  Spring 
Valley,  the  air  is  warm  and  the 
meadow  larks  are  singing.  Mr. 
Fay,  the  foreman  of  the  Sneith 
ranch,  is  bringing  up  the  cows 
that  will  not  supply  San  Fran- 
cisco's breakfast.  Unknown  to 
himself,  he  is  riding  along  the 
fault,  but  beyond  the  eerie  still- 
ness —  dubbed  "  earthquake 
weather"  by  Californians  — 
thei'e  is  nothing  to  indicate  that, 
miles  below,  vast  subterranean  forces  are 
poised  on  a  hair  trigger. 

Now,  shoot  the  left  hand  forward,  the 
right  back.    With  a  roar,  a  rumble,  a  crash, 
grinding  of   rocks,   the   cry  of   a  world   in 
pain,  the  strata  breaks  along  the  old  fault. 
Zip!  it  slips  eight  feet,  laterally,  along  its  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  of  land  line,  and 
nobody  knows  how  many  more  of  ocean  bed.   The 
Pacific  slides  north  eight  feet;  California  comes 
eight  feet  south.     When  the  evidence  is  all  in, 
Professor  Lawson  and  the  geologists  of  the  State 
Commission  will  doubtless  tell  us  which;  but  their 
verdict   makes   no   difference   upon   the   personal 
problem  of  Mr.  Fay,  on  the  Sneith  ranch. 

To  understand  what  happened  to  him,  just  up- 
end a  book  on  the  table  and  snatch  the  table  cloth 
eight  feet.  The  legs  were  snapped  from  beneath 
the  horse,  and  when,  bruised  and  shaken,  Mr. 
Fay  rose,  he  was  thrown  again  to  the  ground. 
Lying  there,  he  saw  that  his  cows  were  ail  down, 
some  rolling,  others  whirling  spasmodically  in 
their  attempts  to  get  up.  Up  at  the  house,  Mrs. 
Fay  was  thrown  from  the  stove,  where  she  was 
Cooking  breakfast,  out  through  the  open  doorway. 
Fancy!  What  if  the  fault  had  gone  through  San 
Francisco?  Though  she  is  in  ashes,  the  unfor- 
tunate city  may  be  thankful  that  it  passed  six 
miles  outside  her  borders.  Had  it  cloven  her 
center,  the  foundations  would  have  been  snapped 
from  under  her  buildings  as  the  legs  were  snapped 
fi-om  under  Fay's  horse,  and  the  death  roll  would 
have  run  into  hundreds  of  thousands. 


Making  a  Toy  of  a  Railroad. 

.  .  .  On  the  morning  of  the  earthquake  a 
freight  train  had  just  passed  through  the  Santa 
Cruz  tunnel  and  was  thundering  down  a  moun- 
tain grade  towards  Pajaro  at  ten  minutes  after 
five.  With  the  air  on,  the  grade  doing  the  work, 
and  the  fireman  attending  to  the  oil,  the  engineer 
had  time  to  take  in  the  scenery,  and  as  he  leaned 
out  of  the  cab  idly  watching  the  track,  it  sud- 
denly writhed  under  his  astonished  gaze,  humped, 
quivered  like  a  vicious  bronco,  then,  just  as  a 
snake  might  snap  a  fly  from  its  tail,  it  flicked 
the  heavy  freight  over  a  forty-foot  bank  into  the 
canyon.  Such  a  smash-up !  Cars  piled  in  stories, 
sky-scraper  fashion ;  engine  lying  wheels  up,  like 


Belief  Map 

of  the 

Region 

of  the 

Great 

Fault. 
— Phila. 
Inquirer. 


an    over- 

turned 

b  e  e  t  le ; 

destruction  loose  in 

an  acre,  yet,  withal, 

not     a     man     hurt. 

That  the  crew  man- 
aged   to    crawl    alive    from    that 

scrap  heap  must  be  added  to  the 

long  list  of  earthquake  miracles. 

I  had  been  told  of  redwoods  snapped  short  off; 
of  fences  moved  or  swallowed;  of  roads  broken 
in  two  and  set  agog.  .  .  .  "Earthquake 
stories,"  I  thought,  "fairy  tales,"  when  the  trail 
slid  around  a  bend  and  brought  me  plump  on  a 
fallen  sequoia — no  rotten  snag,  but  a  mighty 
tree,  green,  strong,  stout,  six  feet  in  diameter 
across  the  butt.  As  you  would  crack  a  whip, 
it  had  been  snapped  off  forty  feet  up  the  trunk 
and  hurled  athwart  the  road.  Within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  six  others  lay  in  a  space  of  half  an 
acre,  some  uprooted,  some  snapped  off,  all  broken 
and  splintered ;  and  all  along  the  ocean  slopes  I 
could  see  fractured  tops,  scores  of  them,  gleam- 
ing yellow  under  the  setting  sun.  And  all  this 
destruction  occurred  a  good  long  mile  from  the 
fault. 

FELT  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 


Seismograph  in  the  National  Observatory  at 
Washington  Vibrated  from  Eight  0' Clock. 
It  was  not  known  in  San  Francisco  until 
some  days  after  the  disaster  that  the  shock 
was  felt  in  the  scientific  instruments  of  al.- 
most  all  the  observatories  of  the  world.  The 
following  from  the  Associated  Press  de- 
scribes the  observation  in  Washington : 

AVashington,  D.  C. — The  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake has  reached  across  the  entire  continent. 
The  seismograph  at  the  weather  bureau  here 
showed  such  violent  agitation  about  8:30  o'clock 
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this  morning  (Wasliington  time)  that  the  pen 
passed  off  the  recording  sheet.  The  instrument 
at  twelve  o'clock  was  still  under  vibration,  show- 
ing that  the  earthquake  had  not  ceased. 

The  seismograph  at  the  weather  bureau  here  at 
12:45  o'clock  was  still  recording  violent  vibra- 
tions. The  second  shock  felt  in  San  Francisco 
at  8:15  this  morning  was  clearly  indicated  by 
the  weather  bureau's  instrument,  thus  showing 
that  the  entire  continent  still  is  affected. 

In  connection  with  the  vibrations  in  this  city, 
Prof.  Willis  Moore  of  the  weather  bureau  said 
today  that  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  was  recorded 
during  its  entire  period  on  the  magnetic  instru- 
ments of  the  Research  station  at  Mount  Weather, 
a  few  miles  from  this  city,  in  Virginia." 


SHOCKS  RECORDED  IN  EUROPE 


British  Instruments   Indicated   that   the   Earth- 
quakes Were  Violent. 

The  following  from  the  New  York  Sun 
describes  the  records  made  in  some  of  the 
seismic  stations  of  Europe: 

London. — The  seismographs  of  Europe  recorded 
the  earthquakes  at  San  Francisco  and  showed 
that  the  movements  were  violent.  The  instru- 
ments used  by  John  Milne,  the  seismologist  and 
inventor  of  instruments  to  record  vibrations  of 
the  earth,  registered  the  movement  at  about  1 :30 
p.  m.,  Greenwich  time.  The  marks  on  one  of  his 
smoke  cylinders  at  Shide  Hill  House,  Isle  of 
Wight,  were  so  long  and  pronounced  that  the 
severity  of  the  disturbance  and  its  approximate 
location  were  immediately  apparent. 

When  questioned  as  to  the  probable  cause  of 
the  earth  movement  Mr.  Milne  said  the  first  in- 
quiry ought  to  be  addressed  to  astronomers,  be- 
cause it  was  believed  by  some  scientists  that 
earthquakes  are  largely  caused  by  the  earth  fail- 
ing to  swing  perfectly  true  on  its  axis.  It  seems 
that  when  it  thus  gets  out  of  true  the  reaction 
of  swinging  back  involves  a  tremendous  strain, 
resulting  in  the  twisting  or  breaking  of  the  crust. 
Accepting  this  theory,  astronomers  should  be 
asked  if  they  have  noticed  any  deviation  of  the 
axis  in  relation  to  the  Pole  Star  or  other  point 
to  which  it  may  have  been  directed. 

Mr.  Milne  added  that  it  was  impossible  to  say 
whether  there  was  any  connection  between  the 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  earthquake 
at  San  Francisco.  It  is  conceivable  that  there 
was  some  connection,  but  opinion  either  way  is 
merely  speculative. 


CHARLESTON'S  NIGHT  OF  TERROR 


Shock  of  1886  Destroyed  Property  and  Caused  a 

Prolonged  Panic. 

Two  parallel  occurrences  at  once  came  to 

the  mind  of  Californians  when  the  first  shock 

of  their   own   experiences   had   passed.    One 


was  Charleston  and  the  other  was  Baltimore. 
Said  the  Kansas  City  Star  as  to  the  former: 

The  great  earthquake  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
which  occurred  on  the  night  of  August  31,  1886, 
probably  was  the  most  notable  one  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  A  newspaper  writer  at  the  time 
said  that  the  first  quake  occurred  at  9:51  and 
that  at  9 :52  there  was  hardly  a  building  in  the 
city  of  Charleston  that  was  not  damaged.  The 
walls  of  many  of  them  had  fallen  out.  It  stopped 
all  of  the  clocks  in  the  city,  which  indicated  the 
moments  of  the  shock.  There  was  a  second  shock 
eight  minutes  later. 

The  people  of  the  city  collected  in  the  great 
Marion  Square  thoroughly  terrified.  The  build- 
ings around  the  square  had  fallen  in.  From  this 
crowd  composed  of  men,  women  and  children 
arose  incessant  cries,  calls  and  lamentations,  while 
over  the  motley,  half-clad  assemblage  was  shed 
the  lurid  light  of  a  great  conflagration  that  had 
broken  out  a  few  yards  from  the  square,  im- 
mediately after  the  first  shock.  In  three  or  four 
other  quarters  of  the  town  large  fires  had  broken 
out. 

In  deserting  their  homes  and  looking  for  open 
places,  people  gave  no  thought  of  treasures  or 
clothes;  it  was  a  great  and  frantic  flight  for  life. 
The  presence  of  the  dead  and  wounded  who  were 
being  conveyed  into  the  public  parks  and  squares 
added  to  the  terrible  picture. 

Cut  Oflf  From  Outer  World. 

Four  shocks  occurred  before  midnight;  three 
others  followed  at  2  a.  m.,  4  and  8:30  o'clock,  and 
every  shock  added  to  the  terror  of  the  people. 
Communication  with  the  outer  world  was  cut  off 
simultaneously  with  the  first  shock,  the  railways 
having  been  rendered  impassable  to  trains  and 
the  telegraph  lines  broken  down  in  the  city  and 
for  a  long  distance  outside.  No  word  could  be 
heard  from  the  outside,  and  the  country  was  as 
much  cut  oflf  from  communication  with  the 
stricken  district. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  a  brief  tele- 
graphic dispatch  was  sent  out  and  reported  the 
first  information  to  the  country  that  the  coast 
had  not  been  submerged  and  swept  by  a  tidal 
wave,  as  was  reported  and  believed.  Couriers 
were  sent  to  Summerville,  some  distance  from 
Charleston,  and  from  that  obscure  point  the 
country  got  its  first  description  of  the  catas- 
trophe. It  was  several  days  before  the  railroads 
were  repaired.  Then  every  train  was  crowded 
with  panic-stricken  refugees  fleeing  from  the 
scene  of  the  earthquake. 

Eighty-Three  Deaths  Resulted. 

According  to  the  official  records,  twenty-seven 
persons  were  killed  in  Charleston  during  the 
earthquake,  but  by  cold,  exposure  and  from  other 
causes  this  number  was  increased  to  eighty-three. 
The  number  of  persons  injured  was  never  ascer- 
tained. 

A  board  of  inspectors  appointed  to  investigate 
the  conditions  of  the  houses  reported  that  not 
100  of  the  14,000  chimneys  examined  by  them 
escaped   damage,   and   that   ninety-flve   of   those 
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that  were  injured  were  broken  off  the  roof.  The 
brick  buildings  and  large  business  structures 
throughout  the  city  were  absolutely  wrecked. 
Most  of  them  had  to  be  rebuilt.  Major  Button, 
one  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  investigation, 
commenting  on  it,  said  that  the  "destruction  was 
not  that  of  a  sweeping  and  unmitigated  order 
which  had  befallen  other  cities,  and  in  which 
every  structure  built  of  material  other  than  wood 
has  been  leveled  completely  to  the  earth  in  a 
chaos  of  broken  rubble,  beams,  tiles  and  planking, 
or  left  in  a  condition  practically  no  better,  but  it 
was  suflScient  to  wreck  practica'ly  all  the  build- 
ings in  the  city  to  a  greater  or  less  extent." 

The  records  of  the  county  assessor's  ofHce  show 
that  damages  caused  by  the  earthquake  were 
officially  estimated  during  the  following  week  at 
about  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000.  In  the  investiga- 
tion at  the  time  102  buildings  were  condemned  in 
order  to  be  torn  down.  All  the  churches  and 
public  buildings  were  practically  wrecked  and 
had  to  undergo  complete  restoration.  Large 
fissures  were  opened  in  the  surrounding  country. 


WHEN  BALTIMORE  BURNED 


Flames  Swept  Over  140  Acres — The  Damage  Was 
Between  75  and  100  Millions. 

Concerning  the  great  fire  at  Baltimore,  the 
Kansas  City  Times  published  the  following : 

The  whole  business  district  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
was  destroyecf  by  a  fire  that  started  about  11 
o'clock  Sunday  morning,  February  7,  1904.  The 
territory  in  which  destruction  was  wrought  cov- 
ered 140  acres  containing  more  than  2,500  build- 
ings, many  of  them  magnificent  structures  repre- 
senting millions  of  dollars. 

The  fire  raged  for  sixty  hours  and  was  stopped 
finally  by  a  fortunate  shift  of  the  wind.  All 
efforts  to  restrict  its  limits  with  water  or  dyna- 
mite were  unavailing.  Had  the  wind  not 
changed  when  it  did,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the 
city  would  have  remained.  Help  was  sent  from 
cities  as  far  distant  as  New  York.  When  the  end 
came,  when  the  tired  but  not  discouraged  people 
were  able  to  take  account  of  the  terrible  disaster, 
the  world  was  told  that  the  loss  was  estimated 
at  from  75  to  100  millions.  Not  one  person  lost 
his  life  in  the  fire.  Although  it  was  reported 
two  or  three  times  that  firemen  had  been  killed, 
they  were  found  later  to  have  been  only  injured. 
Three  Buildings  Stood. 

Although  the  spread  of  the  flames  was  checked 
in  about  four  days,  it  was  almost  five  weeks 
before  the  last  of  the  fire  was  extinguished. 
Within  the  area  of  destruction  all  was  utter  ruin, 
with  three  notable  exceptions:  The  Safe  De- 
posit &  Trust  Company  building,  on  South  street, 
next  door  to  the  Sun  office ;  the  building  occupied 
by  Alexander  Brown  &  Sons,  southwest  corner 
of  Baltimore  and  Calvert  streets,  and  the  Mer- 
cantile   Trust    &    Deposit    Company's    building, 


Map  Showing  Relative  Burned  Areas  in  Chicago, 
Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco. 

northwest  corner  of  German  and  Calvert.  All 
these  were  comparatively  low  structures.  The 
first  named,  the  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 
building,  was  directly  in  the  path  of  the  worst 
destruction.  Both  buildings  on  either  side  were 
in  ruins,  and  yet  the  only  damage  done  in  this 
building  was  a  burned  desk  on  which  painters 
had  left  some  materials  that  were  ignited  by 
the  great  heat. 

The  true  American  spirit  of  determination  that 
rises  always  above  the  greatest  calamities  was 
manifested  after  the  Baltimore  fire,  wher  the 
mayor  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  said :  •  ■  We 
are  staggered  by  this  terrible  blow,  but  we  are 
not  discouraged.  Every  energy  of  the  city,  as  a 
municipality,  and  of  its  citizens  as  individuals, 
will  be  devoted  to  a  rehabilitation  that  will  not 
only  prove  the  stuff  we  are  made  of  but  will  be 
a  monument  to  the  American  spirit." 

Began  the  New  Baltimore. 
For  a  time  the  city  was  guarded  by  the  sol- 
diery, but  within  a  few  weeks  they  were  with- 
drawn, the  insurance  adjusters  had  finished  their 
work,  and  the  laborers  had  started  theirs.  A 
new  Baltimore  was  begun.  It  is  growing  rapidly 
today,  better  than  ever  with  new  safeguards  that 
grew  out  of  the  lessons  of  the  fire;  a  finer  and 
grander  Baltimore  than  was  destroyed  by  the 
flames,  bearing  out  the  words  of  the  hopeful 
mayor. 
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EARTH   SHOOK  FOR  TWO  YEARS. 


Memorable  Earthquake  of  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  One 
Hundred  Years  Ago. 

Following  the  great  shock  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, there  were  many  minor  ones  of  varying 
degree,  which  ser\'ed  to  keep  the  populace  in 
anxiety.  None  of  them  were  serious  and 
none  were  so  regarded.  Indeed  none  could 
have  been  had  the  public  -been  familiar  with 
the  story  told  in  the  following  from  the 
Indianapolis  News : 

A  great  earthquake,  the  most  violeut,  perhaps, 
that  ever  visited  any  part  of  what  is  now  the 
United  States,  was  that  known  as  the  earthquake 
of  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  in  1811,  which  was  char- 
acterized by  the  prolongation  of  its  phenomena. 
Severe  shocks  occurred  at  short  intervals  during 
a  period  of  several  months,  and  the  entire  period 
of  tremors  covered  a  period  of  nearly  two  years. 
As  the  country  was  then  sparsely  settled  little  is 
known  of  the  distance  to  which  the  perceptible 
vibrations  extended,  but  in  the  central  tract  the 
phenomena  were  of  the  most  impressive  char- 
acter, and  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  the 
vibrations  were  most  violent  suffered  topographic 
changes  which  have  long  attracted  the  attention 
of  scientific  observers. 

Low  Lands  Disappeared. 

It  is  related  that  the  low  lands  lying  near  the 
Mississippi  were  traversed  by  visible  waves  which 
rocked  the  forest  trees  to  and  fro,  uprooting 
many.  Some  lakes  were  drained  by  the  escape 
of  their  waters  into  fissures,  and  a  great  body  of 
land  at  New  Madrid,  sixty  or.  eighty  miles  long 
and  nearly  half  as  broad,  sank  and  remained 
covered  with  a  great  depth  of  water. 

Beelsfoot  Lake,  in  Tennessee,  is  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  New  Madrid  earthquake. 

Early  residents  of  Indiana  told  their  children 
and  their  children's  children  for  nearlv  half  a 
century  of  the  strange  and  frightening  shocks 
that  invaded  the  hill  country  of  southern  Indiana, 
and  pointed  out  changes  that  had  taken  place 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  caused  by  the  vio- 
lence of  these  shocks.  The  material  loss  caused 
by  this  earthquake  was  small. 


THE  GREAT  TIRE  OF  LONDON 


Almost  the  Entire  City  Was  Leveled  by  the  Con- 
flagration in  the  Days  of  Charles  II. 
When  the  ashes  had  begun  to  cool  and  the 
San  Franciscans  took  up  the  problems  of 
rehabilitation,  one  of  the  comparative  inci- 
dents in  history  most  used  in  the  argument 
for  and  against  the  adornment  of  the  city 
was  the  experience  of  London  after  its  great 
disaster  in  1866.  Said  the  Kansas  City  Times, 
describing   this    incident : 


The  calamity  which  befell  London  as  a  result 
of  the  great  fire  of  1666  has  hardly  been  equaled 
by  any  fire  of  more  modern  times. 

The  entire  city,  large  as  it  was  then,  practi- 
cally was  leveled.  Knight,  in  his  history  of 
England,  gives  the  following  summary  of  the 
loss  resulting  from  the  fire:  Eighty-nine 
churches,  the  city  gates.  Guild  hall,  public  struc- 
tures of  all  kinds,  hospitals,  libraries,  schools, 
13,200  dwelling  houses  and  400  streets.  The  loss 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents  was  more  than 
twenty-nine  millions. 

In  reading  the  accounts  of  the  dynamiting  of 
buildings  in  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  flames  one  might  be  led  to  believe 
that  this  method  was  peculiar  only  to  modern 
times.  Instead,  however,  if  the  accounts  of 
early  English  historians  are  to  be  relied  on, 
English  sailors  counseled  the  London  authorities 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  blowing  up 
buildings  in  the  path  of  the  great  London  fire. 
This  was  done  on  the  second  day  of  the  fire.  A 
number  of  buildings  near  the  Tower  were  de- 
stroyed. Many  others  were  pulled  down  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  flames. 

In  the  Reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  London  fire  began  Sunday,  September  2, 
1666.  That  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
From  all  accounts,  it  started  in  the  house  of  the 
king's  baker  in  Pudding  Lane.  The  weather 
was  hot  and  dry  and  the  flames,  borne  on  a  high 
east  wind,  swept  swiftly  from  one  street  to  an- 
other. For  days  the  fire  raged,  until  there  were 
no  longer  traces  even  of  where  the  streets  had 
been.  The  population  was  terror-stricken.  They 
rushed  into  the  streets,  dragging  their  household 
goods  after  them.  At  first  the  people  moved 
from  one  street  to  another,  trusting  that  the 
wind  would  turn  or  the  fire  burn  itself  out  before 
it  reached  them.  But  the  fiery  tongues  of  flame 
leaped  from  one  street  to  the  next,  across  spaces 
where  buildings  had  been  pulled  down,  with  a 
hunger  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  satiate. 

King  Charles  was  at  Whitehall  with  his  court 
when  the  fire  began.  He  was  at  once  notified 
and  issued  a  command  to  have  the  houses  in  the 
pathway  of  the  great  fire  pulled  down.  Pepys's 
diary  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  vain  attempt 
of  the  city  authorities  to  check  the  fire.  The 
king's  command  was  conveyed  to  the  lord  mayor. 
The  messenger  sent  to  tell  him  met  that  official 
in  Canning  street.  He  looked  like  "a  man 
spent,"  says  Pepys.  "To  the  king's  message,  he 
cried,  like  a  fainting  woman,  'Lord,  what  can  I 
do?  I  am  spent.  People  will  not  obey  me.  I 
have  been  pulling  down  houses,  but  the  fire  over- 
takes us  faster  than  we  can  do  it.'  " 
A  Description  by  Pepys. 

"Everybody  is  endeavoring  to  remove  their 
goods,"  wrote  Pepys,  describing  incidents  of  the 
fire  as  he  made  his  way  through  the  burning  city, 
"and  flinging  into  the  river,  or  bringing  them 
into  lighters  that  lay  off;  poor  people  staying  in 
their  houses  till  the  very  Are  touched  them,  and 
then  running  into  boats,  or  clambering  from  one 
pair  of  stairs  by  the  waterside  to  another. 
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"And  among  other  things,  the  poor  pigeons,  I 
perceive,  were  loth  to  leave  their  houses,  but  hov- 
ered about  the  windows  and  balconies,  till  they 
burned  their  wings  and  fell  down.  I  walked 
home,  seeing  people  almost  distracted,  and  no 
manner  of  means  used  to  quench  the  fire.  The 
houses,  too,  so  very  thick  thereabouts,  and  full 
of  matter  for  burning,  as  pitch  and  tar,  in 
Thames  street,  and  warehouses  of  oil  and  wines 
and  brandy,  and  other  things. 

Ordered  Houses  Pulled  Down. 

"Soon  as  I  had  dined  I  walked  through  the 
city,  the  streets  full  of  nothing  but  people,  and 
horses  and  carts  laden  with  goods,  ready  to  run 
over  one  another,  and  removing  goods  from  one 
burned  house  to  another.  Met  with  the  king  and 
Duke  of  York  in  their  barge.  Their  order  was 
only  to  pull  down  houses  apace,  and  so,  below 
the  bridge  at  the  water  side  but  little  was  or 
could  be  done,  the  fire  coming  on  them  so  fast. 
Good  hopes  there  was  of  stopping  it  at  the  Three 
Cranes  above,  and  at  Buttolph's  wharf  below 
the  bridge,  if  care  be  used,  but  the  wind  carries 
it  into  the  city,  so  as  we  know  not  by  the  water 
side  what  it  do  there.  River  full  of  lighters  and 
boats  taking  goods,  and  goods  swimming  in  the 
water.  So  near  the  fire  as  we  could  for  smoke, 
and  all  over  the  Thames  with  one's  face  in  the 
wind,  you  were  almost  burned  with  a  shower  of 
fire  drops.  This  is  very  true ;  so  as  houses  were 
burned  by  these  drops  and  ilakes  of  fire,  three 
or  four,  nay,  five  or  six  houses,  one  from  an- 
other." 

A  Description  of  the  Fire. 

The  climax  of  Ainsworth's  story,  "Old  Saint 
Paul's,"  is  the  great  London  fire.    According  to 


his  story,  the  London  fire  was  of  incendiar;^ 
origin.  In  his  chapter  entitled,  ' '  The  First  Night 
of  the  Fire,"  he  says: 

"All  the  buildings  in  this  neighborhood  (near 
the  baker's  house  where  the  fire  started)  being 
old,  and  of  wood,  which  was  dry  as  tinder,  a 
spark  alighting  on  them  would  have  sufficed  to 
set  them  on  fire.  It  may  be  conceived,  therefore, 
what  "must  have  been  the  effect  of  a  vast  volume 
of  flame,  fanned  by  a  powerful  wind.  House 
after  house  caught  as  if  constructed  of  touch- 
wood, and  the  fire  roared  and  raged  to  such  a 
degree  that  those  who  stood  by  were  too  much 
terrified  to  render  any  effectual  assistance. 

"Soon  after  this  the  whole  street  was  on  fire. 
All  idea  of  preserving  their  property  was  there- 
fore abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  and  they 
thought  only  of  saving  themselves.  Hundreds 
of  half-naked  persons  of  both  sexes  rushed 
toward  Thames  street  in  search  of  a  place  of 
refuge.  The  scene  was  wholly  without  a  parallel 
for  terror.  Many  fires  had  occurred  in  London, 
but  none  that  raged  with  such  fierceness  as  the 
present  conflagration  or  promised  to  be  so  gen- 
erally destructive.  It  gathered  strength  and 
fury  each  moment,  now  rising  high  into  the  air 
in  a  towering  sheet  of  flame,  now  shooting  for- 
ward like  an  enormous  dragon  vomiting  streams 
of  fire  upon  its  foes. 

"All  at  once  the  flames  changed  color,  and 
were  partially  obscured  by  thick  black  smoke.  A 
large  warehouse  filled  with  resin,  tar  and  other 
combustible  matters  had  caught  fire,  and  the 
dense  vapor  proceeded  from  the  burning  pitch. 
But  it  cleared  off  in  a  few  minutes  and  the 
flames   burned  more  brightly   and   fiercely   than 


COMING! 


-  -Cleveland  Plaindealer. 
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Adapted  from  a  Drawing  by  Murdock  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

STRANGE  SILENCE  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE. 


WHILE  THE  FLAMES  SWEPT  SAN  FRANCISCO  THERE  WAS  LITTLE 

OR   NO   OUTCRY— EVERYBODY  STUNNED   AND 

SPEECHLESS  — FLIGHT  OF  REFUGEES. 


Fortunately  for  those  who  wish  to  read  of 
the  great  catastrophe  of  April  18,  1906,  Cali- 
fornia has  always  nourished  in  her  midst  a 
group  of  singularly  brilliant  and  able  lit- 
terateurs, and  had  them  at  home  when  the 
suffering  befell  her.  Most  of  them  were  at 
once  called  upon  by  Eastern  publications  for 
descriptions  of  the  event,  and  their  work  is 
likely  to  take  eminent  place  in  historic  lit- 
erature. Conspicuous  among  them  was 
James  Hopper,  the  story-writer,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call  at  the  time.  Mr.  Hopper's  article,  pub- 
lished in  Everybody's  Magazine  for  June, 
is  quoted  in  part: 

Describing    his    return    from    the    grand 


opera  of  the  evening  before  the  Earthquake, 
Mr.  Hopper  says: 

As  I  passed  a  livery  stable,  a  horse  screamed 
with  a  sudden,  shrill  cry.  I  asked  a  stableman 
lolling  in  the  darkened  doorway  what  was  the 
matter.  "Restless  tonight;  don't  know  why," 
he  answered.  And  then,  with  my  head  poked  in, 
I  heard  the  thunder  of  a  score  of  hoofs  crashing 
in  tatoo  against  the  stalls. 

Continuing  and  describing  his  observations 

after  the   first   awakening   in   the   morning, 

Mr.  Hopper  says: 

The  earth  was  a  rat,  shaken  in  the  grinding 
teeth,  shaken,  shaken,  shaken,  with  periods  of 
slight  weariness  followed  by  new  burets  of  vicious 
rage.  ...  I  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window. 
I  started  to  open  it,  but  the  pane  obligingly  fell 
outward  and  I  poked  my  head  out,  the  floor  like 
a  geyser  beneath  my  feet.    Then  I  heard  the  roar 
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of  bricks  coining  down  in  cataracts  and  the 
groaning  of  twisted  girders  all  over  the  city,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  saw  the  moon,  a  calm,  pale 
crescent  in  the  green  sky  of  dawn.  .  .  .  Just 
then  the  quake,  with  a  sound  as  of  a  snarl,  rose 
to  its  climax  of  rage,  and  the  back  wall  of  my 
building  for  three  stories  above  me  fell.  I  saw 
the  mass  pass  across  my  vision  swift  as  a  shadow. 
It  struck  some  little  wooden  houses  in  the  alley 
below.  I  saw  them  crash  in  like  emptied  eggs 
and  the  bricks  pass  through  the  roof  as  through 
tissue  paper. 

Earthquake  Only  a  Prologue. 

The  vibrations  ceased  and   I  began   to  dress. 
Then  I  noted  the  great  silence.     Throughout  the 


great  ilame  that  rose  to  heaven  with  a  single 
twist.  By  that  time  we  knew  that  the  earthquake 
had  been  but  a  prologue,  and  that  the  tragedy 
was  to  be  written  in  fire.  We  went  westward  to 
get  to  the  western  limit  of  the  blaze.  Already 
we  had  to  make  a  huge  circle  to  get  above  it. 
The  whole  district  south  of  Market  street  was 
now  a  pitiful  sight.  By  thousands  the  multitudes 
were  pattering  along  the  wide  streets  leading  out, 
heads  bowed,  eyes  dead,  silent  and  stupefied. 

Struggling  to  Save  Their  Belongings. 

We  went  down  toward  the  fire.  We  met  it  on 
Eighth  street.  It  spread  its  heaving  red  sea, 
and,  with  a  roar  it  was  rushing  on,  its  advance 
billow  curling  like  a  monstrous  comber  over  the 


REruGEELS    OM  /Market  St. 


IN  THE  MIDST  OF  THE  FIRE. 


— Kansas  City  Star. 


long  quaking,  in  this  great  house  full  of  people 
I  had  not  heard  a  cry,  not  a  sound,  not  a  sob, 
not  a  whisper    .     .    . 

I  went  downstairs  and  into  the  streets,  and 
they  were  full  of  people,  half-clad,  dishevelled, 
but  silent,  alsolutely  silent,  as  if  suddenly  they 
had  become  speechless  idiots.  .  .  .  We  (the 
reporters)  started  first  to  cover  the  fire  I  had 
seen  start  on  its  westward  course.  Trom  that 
time  on  I  have  only  a  vague,  kaleidoscopic  vision 
of  whirring  at  whistling  speed  through  a  city  of 
the  damned.  We  tried  to  make  the  fallen  Bruns- 
wick Hotel.  We  could  not  make  it.  The  scarlet 
steeplechaser  beat  us  to  it,  and  when  we  arrived 
the  crushed  structure  was  onlv  the  base  of  one 


flotsam  of  fleeing  humanity.  There  were  men, 
'women,  and  children.  Men,  women,  and  children 
except  that  they  were  miserable  and  crushed. 
— really,  that  is  about  all  I  remember  of  them. 
Here  and  there  are  little  snapshots  in  my  mind — 
a  woman  carrying  in  a  cage  a  green  and  red 
parrot,  squawking  incessantly,  "Hurry,  hurry, 
hurry " ;  a  little  smudge-faced  girl  with  long- 
lashed  brown  eyes,  holding  in  her  arms  a  blind 
puppy;  a  man  with  a  naked  torso  carrying  upon 
his  head  a  hideous  cliromo;  another  with  a 
mattress  and  cracked  mirror.  But  by  this  time 
the  cataclysm  itself,  its  manifestation,  its  hideous 
splendor,  hypnotized  the  brain,  and  humans  sank 
into  insignificance  as  ants  caught  in  the  elide  of 
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a  mountain.  One  more  scene  I  remember.  On 
Eighth  street,  betwen  Tolsom  and  Howard,  was 
an  empty  sandlot  right  in  the  path  of  the  con- 
flagration. It  was  full  of  refugees,  and  what 
struck  me  was  their  immobility.  They  sat  there 
upon  trunks,  upon  bundles  of  clothing.  On  each 
side,  like  the  claws  of  a  crab,  the  fire  was  closing 
in  upon  them.  They  sat  there  motionless,  as  if 
cast  of  bronze,  and  if  indeed  they  were  wrought 
upon  some  frieze  representing  the  Misery  of 
Humanity.  The  fire  roared,  burning  coals  show- 
ered upon  them,  the  heat  rose,  their  clothes 
smoked,  and  they  still  sat  there,  upon  their  poor 
little  boxes,  their  bundles  of  rags,  their  goods, 
the  pathetic  little  hoard  which  they  had  been  able 
to  treasure  in  their  arid  lives,  a  fixed  determina- 
tion in  their  staring  eyes  not  to  leave  again,  not 
to  move  another  step,  to  die  there  and  then,  w{th 
the  treasures  for  the  saving  of  which  their  bodies 
had  no  further  strength.     ... 

After  the  Destruction. 

I  walked  down  Market  street  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day.  It  was  as  if  I  walked 
through  a  dead  city,  not  a  city  recently  dead,  but 
one  overcome  by  some  cataclysm  ages  past,  and 
dug  out  of  its  lava.  Fragments  of  wall  rose  on 
all  sides,  columns  twisted  but  solid  in  their  warp, 
as  if  petrified  in  the  midst  of  their  writhing  from 
the  fiery  ordeal.  Across  them  a  yellow  smoke 
nassed  slowly.  Above  all,  a  heavy  brooding 
silence  lay.  And  really  there  was  nothing  else. 
Contortion  of  stone,  smoke  of  destruction,  and  a 
great  silence — that  was  all. 


HELPING  THE  HUNGRY  AND  HOMELESS. 


Sufferings  of  Poor  and  Rich  Alike  Had  to  be 
Relieved  Without  Delay — Homeless  People 

Watch  Destruction. 
Of  how  overwhelming  a  nature  was  the 
emergency  that  followed  the  situation  as 
above  described  by  Mr.  Hopper,  no  re- 
ports have  been  more  vivid  than  those  of 
the  daily  press,  sent  at  the  moment,  from 
the  midst  of  the  fire  and  by  reporters  who 
had  lost  their  own  homes,  their  own  treas- 
ures, and,  to  a  large  extent,  their  own  pros- 
pects in  life.  Said  the  New  York  Sun,  for. 
instance: 

Without  sleep  and  without  food,  crowds 
watched  all  night  and  all  day  from  the  hills,  look- 
ing off  toward  that  veil  of  fire  and  smoke  that 
hides  the  city  which  has  become  a  hell. 

Back  of  that  sheet  of  fire,  and  retreating 
backward  every  hour,  were  most  of  the  people  of 
the  city,  forced  toward  the  Pacific  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  flames.  The  open  space  of  the 
Presidio  and  Golden  Gate  Park  was  their  only 
haven. 

The  great  park,  the  largest  in  any  American 
city,   runs   on   its   western   extent   past   a    thinly 


populated  district.  The  Presidio,  wide  spreading 
and  with  only  a  few  houses,  is  safe,  provided 
that  the  forests  which  form  part  of  its  area  do 
not  catch  fire. 

Refugees  Are  Without  Food. 

The  housing  of  the  homeless  people,  who  must 
have  slept  in  the  parks  and  the  military  reserva- 
tion last  night,  is  going  to  be  a  great  problem. 
So,  indeed,  is  their  feeding.  No  supplies  can 
come  into  the  town  at  present.  The  people  have 
been  living  on  the  supplies  taken  from  grocery 
stores  and  handed  out  by  the  soldiers,  but  the 
wholesale  houses  are  gone  with  their  stores  of 
provisions,   and  starvation  is  imminent. 

Last  night  the  Alta  Plaza  was  a  scene  of 
horror,  thronged  with  homeless  .people.-  The  flre 
was  going  on  in  the  district  south  of  them,  and  at 
intervals  all  night  exhausted  fire  fighters  made 
their  way  to  the  plaza  and  dropped  with  the 
breath  out  of  them  among  the  huddled  people 
and  the  bundles  of  household  goods. 

The  soldiers,  who  are  administering  affairs 
with  all  the  justice  of  judges  and  all  the  devotion 
of  heroes,  kept  three  or  four  buckets  of  water, 
even  from  the  women,  for  these  men  who  kept 
coming  all  the  night  long.  There  was  a  little 
food,  also  kept  by  the  soldiers  for  these  emerg- 
encies, and  the  sergeant  had  in  his  charge  one 
precious  bottle  of  whisky,  from  which  he  doled 
out  drinks  to  those  who  were  utterly  exhausted. 
Men  and  Women  Pray  Aloud. 

Over  in  a  corner  of  the  plaza  a  band  of  men 
and  women  were  praying,  and  one  fanatic,  driven 
crazy  by  horror,  was  crying  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice : 

"The  Lord  sent  it— the  Lord!" 

His  hysterical  crying  got  on  the  nerves  of  the 
soldiers  and  bade  fair  to  start  a  panic  among 
the  women  and  children.  A  sergeant  went  over 
and  stopped  it  by  force.  All  night  they  huddled 
together  in  this  hell,  with  the  fire  making  it 
bright  as  day  on  all  sides,  and  in  the  morning, 
the  soldiers  using  their  sense  again,  com- 
mandeered a  supply  of  bread  from  a  bakery,  sent 
out  another  water  squad,  and  fed  the  refugees 
with  a  semblance  of  breakfast. 

There  was  one  woman  in  the  crowd  who  had 
been  separated  from  her  husband  in  a  rush  of  the 
smoke,  and  did  not  know  whether  he  was  living 
or  dead,  and  in  the  morning  the  soldiers  passed 
her  through  the  line  on  her  search. 

Chinese  in  Pitiful  Plight. 

A  few  Chinese  made  their  way  into  the  crowd. 
They  were  trembling,  pitifully  scared,  and  will- 
ing to  stop  wherever  tlie  soldiers  placed  them. 

This  is  only  a  glimpse  of  the  horrible  night  in 
the  parks  and  open  places.  Some  of  the  well-to- 
do  people  in  the  upper  residence  districts  have 
gathered  in  strangers  from  the  highways  and  by- 
ways and  given  them  shelter  and  comfort  for  the 
night  in  their  living  rooms  and  drawing  rooms. 

Shelter  came  more  easily  than  food.  Not  an 
ounce  of  supplies,  of  course,  has  come  in  for  two 
days;  and  most  of  the  permanent  stores  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  who  dole  them  out  to 
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all  comers  alike.  But  the  hungry  cannot  always 
find  the  military  stores,  and  the  news  has  not  got 
about,  since  there  are  no  newspapers  and  no 
regular  means  of  communication. 

One  man  tells  a  story  of  being  taken  in  by  a 
family  living  in  a  three-story  house  in  the  fash- 
ionable Pacific  avenue.  There  were  twenty  refu- 
gees who  passed  the  night  in  the  drawing  room 
of  that  house,  whose  mistress  took  down  hangings 
to  make  them  comfortable.  In  the  morning  all 
the  food  that  was  left  even  in  that  house  of 
wealth  was  flour  and  baking  powder  to  shake 
together  a  breakfast  for  the  refugees. 

They  were  hardly  ready  to  leave  that  house 
when  the  fire  came  their  way  and  the  people  of 
the  house,  together  with  the  refugees,  who  in- 
cluded two  Chinese,  made  their  way  to  the  open 
air  of  the  Presidio.  With  them  streamed  a  pro- 
cession of  folks  carrying  valuables  in  bundles. 

There  came  out,  too,  tales  of  both  heroism  and 
crime.    The  firemen  have  been  at  it  for  thirty-six 


hours  under  such  conditions  as  firemen  never 
faced  before;  and  they  are  practically  out  of  it. 
They  attempt  to  do  little  more  than  give  direc- 
tions while  the  volunteers,  thousands  of  young 
western  men,  who  have  remained  to  see  it 
through,  do  the  work. 

A  corps  of  volunteer  aids  ran  along  the  edge  of 
the  fire,  warning  people  out  of  the  houses.  But 
the  flames  ran  too  fast ;  and  two  women  were 
caught  in  the  upper  story  of  an  old  frame  house. 
A  young  man  tore  a  rail  from  a  fence  and  man- 
aged to  scale  it  and  reach  the  window.  He  seized 
one  woman  and  managed  to  drop  her  on  to  the 
rail,  down  which  she  slid  without  hurting  her- 
self a  great  deal.  But  the  roof  fell  while  he  was 
struggling  with  the  other,  and  they  fell  together 
into  the  flames. 

There  must  have  been  hundreds  of  such  cases 
of  heroism  and  dozens  of  such  catastrophes.  We 
are  so  drunken  and  dulled  by  horror  that  we  take 
such  stories  calmly  now.    We  are  saturated. 


CONVEYING  THE  NEWS 

TO  THE  GENERAL  WORLD 


HEROIC    EXPERIENCES    OF    TELEGRAPH    OPERATORS 
AND  NEWSGATHERERS. 


Western  Union  Man  sent  Messages   all  Day  from    the  Top   of    a    Pole. 
Associated  Press  Men's  Work. — At  the  Eastern  End. 


If.  reference  maj^  properly  be  taken  from 
the  cartoons  and  the  headings  of  the  daily 
press,  the  anxiety  and  grief  over  the  San 
Francisco  disaster  were  greater  away  from 
the  city  than  within  its  borders.  The  broken 
telegraphic  communication,  the  impossibilty 
of  securing  information  from  relatives  and 
friends,  the  apprehension  as  to  the  complete 
ruin  of  business,  must  have  made  the  situa- 
tion abroad  tense  indeed. 

OFFERS  $100,000  FOR  NEWS 


Next    Moment    Handed    Message'   Saying    His 
Family  Is  Safe. 

How  tense  the  Eastern  situation  was  is  evi- 
dent, in  partial  degree  at  least,  from  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— "I  will  give  $100,000  for 
news  of  my  family,"  said  E.  S.  Harrison,  a  San 
Francisco  millionaire,  pacing  the  lobby  of  a  hotel 
in  a  state  of  nervous   distraction.     "I  haven't 


had  a  line  of  news,"  he  continued  to  friends. 
"I  am  nearly  crazy.  Even  bad  news  would  be 
better  than  this  suspense." 

As  he  finished  speaking  a  bellboy  called,  "Mr. 
Harrison."  "That's  it,  boy,"  shouted  the  ex- 
cited millionaire,  taking  the  envelope  from  a  tray. 

It  was.  "They  are  safe,"  he  exclaimed  joy- 
fully, after  reading  the  message. 

ANXIOUS  HOURS  IN  THE  EAST. 


Communication    Suddenly    Broken    and    People 
Become  Almost  Hysterical. 

How  Eastern  people  received  the  first 
news,  how  vague  it  was,  what  fears  it  must 
have  aroused,  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
extended  story  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

For  many  hours  yesterday  practically  all  of 
the  news  to  reach  this  city  from  San  Francisco 
came  over  the  wires  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company,  whose  building  had  to  be  abandoned 
finally.  It  was  a  dramatic  story  which  the  ticks 
of  the  wire  told. 

At  the  San  Francisco  end  of  the  line  was  a 
band  of  devoted  telegraph  operators,  their  build- 
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ing  in  ruins  over  their  heads  and  flames  racing 
down  upon  them  from  many  directions,  while 
at  this  end  of  the  wire  stood  Clarence  Mackay, 
Vice-President  Bradley  and  other  officials  of  the 
company,  encouraging  them  to  hold  on  until 
their  lives  were  in  danger. 

As  the  ticks  told  of  the  progress  of  the  flames 
the  excitement  in  the  private  office  of  the  officials 
of  the  company  became  very  great.  "We  have 
got  to  run  soon,"  said  the  San  Trancisco  men 
finally,  and  then  at  two  o'clock  there  were  some 
ticks  which  meant  "Good-by." 

There  was  a  click  shortly  afterward,  however. 
It  came  from  an  electrician,  who,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  had  got  back  into  the  building  and  was 
driven  out  then  by  dynamite. 

The  Postal  has  about  fifteen  wires  running 
into  San  Francisco.  They  go  under  the  bay  in 
cables  from  Oakland  and  thence  run  for  several 
blocks  under  Market  street  to  the  Postal  build- 
ing. About  forty  operators  are  employed  to 
handle  the  business,  but  evidently  there  was  only 
about  one  on  duty  when  the  earthquake  began. 
What  became  of  him  nobody  knows.  But  he 
seems  to  have  sent  the  first  word  of  the  disaster. 
It  came  over  the  Postal  wires  about  nine  o'clock 
Eastern  time,  or  six  o'clock  Pacific  time,  just 
when  the  day's  business  had  started  here. 


First  Word  of  Disaster. 

It  will  long  be  preserved  in  the  records  of  the 
company.     This  was  the  dispatch: 

"There  was  an  earthquake  hit  us  at  5:15 
o'clock  this  morning,  wrecking  several  buildings 
and  wrecking  our  offices.  They  are  carting  dead 
from  the  fallen  buildings.  Fire  all  over  town. 
There  is  no  water  and  we  lost  our  power. 

"I'm  going  to  get  out  of  the  office,  as  we  have 
had  a  little  shake  every  few  minutes,  and  it's 
me  for  the  simple  life. 

"R.,  San  Francisco,  5:50  A.  M." 

Mr.  R.  evidently  got  out,  for  there  was  nothing 
doin^  for  a  brief  interval  after  that.  The 
operator  at  this  end  pounded  and  pounded  at  his 
key,  but  San  Francisco  was  silent.  The  Postal 
people  were  wondering  if  it  was  all  the  dream  of 
some  crazy  operator  or  a  calamity  when  the 
wire  woke  up  again.  •  It  was  Superintendent 
Storer  of  the  San  Francisco  force  this  time. 

"We're  on  the  job,  and  are  going  to  try  and 
stick,"  was  the  way  the  first  message  came  from 
him.  This  was  what  came  over  the  wire  a  little 
later : 

"Terrific  earthquake  occurred  here  at  5:15 
this  morning.  A  number  of  people  were  killed 
in  the  city.    None  of  the  Postal  people  killed. 

' '  They  are  now  carting  the  dead  from  the  fallen 
buildings.  There  are  many  fires,  with  no  one  to 
fight  them.  Postal  building  roof  wrecked,  but 
not  entire  building." 

Apparently  at  this  time  those  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco end  of  the  wire  were  not  sure  that  the  fire 
would  reach  the  Hobart  building,  in  which  the 
offices  were.  For  a  time  then  the  Frisco  wires 
were  kept  busy  with  all  sorts  of  messages. 


Flood  of  Undelivered  Messages. 

As  soon  as  the  new?  of  the  earthquake  got  out 
the  Postal  offices  were  besieged  by  persons  who 
wanted  to  send  messages.  It  was  the  same  way 
in  other  big  cities.  The  operators  in  the  wrecked 
building  stuck  to  their  posts  receiving  these  mes- 
sages, and  an  effort  was  made  to  deliver  some. 
Soon  word  came  from  the  superintendent  that  it 
was  impossible  to  deliver  messages  and  that  the 
militia  and  police  refused  to  let  the  boys  go 
through  the  streets.  There  were  then,  he  said, 
one  thousand  messages  in  the  office  waiting  to  be 
delivered. 

A  lot  of  these  messages  were  for  persons  in  the 
Palace  Hotel,  almost  across  the  street.  The 
superintendent  said  that  even  these  could  not  be 
delivered.  The  business  that  the  wires  got  for 
an  hour  or  so  made  them  hum. 

A  few  dispatches  from  newspaper  correspond- 
ents came  along  and  then  business  slackened. 
About  noon  the  superintendent  at  San  Francisco 
sent  word  over  the  wires  that  the  fire  was  raging 
fiercely  but  that  from  where  he  was  it  seemed  to 
be  confined  to  two  parts  of  the  city  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  California  and  Battery  streets.  He 
said  that  he  could  also  see  a  big  fire  back  of  the 
Palace  Hotel.  The  Crocker  building,  one  of  the 
largest  office  buildings,  he  reported,  seemed  to 
be  only  slightly  damaged.  The  Rialto  and 
Crossley  buildings  seemed  to  be  wrecked. 

A  little  later  the  news  came  from  the  operators 
that  the  Call  building  and  the  Examiner  building 
had  gone. 

Vice-President  Bradley  stood  over  the  wire 
most  of  the  time  as  these  messages  were  being 
received.  One  of  the  first  ordefs  given  was  that 
the  cable  operators  should  remove  their  instru- 
ments and  get  over  to  the  place  where  the  cable 
lands.  The  Pacific  cable  comes  ashore  near  the 
Cliff  House.  This  is  eight  miles  from  the  busi- 
ness district.  There  is  a  hut  where  the  cable 
comes  in,  and  the  cable  operators  were  told  to 
make  for  this. 

Whether  they  got  there  nobody  had  learned 
yesterday  afternoon.  They  might  have  sent  a 
message  around  the  world  telling  of  their  arrival 
there,  but  they  didn't.  That  was  the  only  way 
of  getting  news  over  the  cable  then,  because 
communication  with  the  land  wires  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Last  Stand  of  the  Operators.' 

As  the  fire  got  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Postal 
building  there  was  the  greatest  excitement  at  the 
offices  there.  The  ticks  of  the  instrument  telling 
of  the  last  stand  of  the  operators  could  be  heard 
outside  in  the  corridors  and  many  employees 
stopped  to  listen  and  catch  the  messages. 

All  of  the  water  mains  had  been  destroyed 
around  the  building,  the  operators  said,  and 
there  was  no  hope  if  the  fire  came  on.  They  also 
said  that  they  could  hear  the  sound  of  dynamite 
blowing  up  buildings.  At  this  time  the  operators 
were  sticking  to  their  posts  and  sending  and 
receiving  all  the  business  the  wires  could  stand. 

At  12:45  the  wire  began  ticking  again  with  a 
message  for  the  little  group  of  waiting  officials, 
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keen  with  anxiety  as  to  what  was  happening. 
This  message  came  in  jerks. 

"Fire  still  coming  up  Market  street,"  was  the 
way  the  words  were  taken  down.  • '  It 's  one  block 
from  the  postoflSce  now.  Back  of  the  Palace 
Hotel  is  a  furnace.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Grand 
Hotel  and  the  Palace  Hotel  will  get  it  soon.  The 
Southern  Pacific  ofBces  on  California  street  are 
safe  so  far,  but  can't  tell  what  will  happen. 
California  street  is  on  fire.  Almost  everything 
east  of  Montgomery  street  and  north  of  Market 
street  is  on  fire  now." 

There  was  a  pause  then.    "I  don't  know  when 


but  probably  will  be  soon,"  came  clicking  over 
the  wire  from  him.  "The  militia  is  in  charge  of 
the  situation.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  informa- 
tion." 

The  officials  asked  if  he  could  tell  how  many 
had  been  killed,  but  the  reply  came  back  that  it 
was  impossible. 

"Good-by." 

"Instruments  are  all  packed  up  and  we  are 
ready  to  run,"  was  another  message,  and  then 
everybody  listened  breathlessly.  It  was  evident 
that  just  one  instrument  had  been  left  connected 
with  the  world  outside.     In  about  ten  minutes, 


COURAGE ! 


-From  the  Denver  Post. 


we'll    hear    any    more    from    them,"    said    Mr. 
Bradley. 

"We  are  beginning  to  pack  up  our  instru- 
ments," came  a  moment  later.  "If  the  fire 
reaches  you,  try  to  tap  the  cables,"  was  the  order 
given  from  this  end.  The  cables  run  underground, 
as  they  do  in  this  city.  Mr.  Bradley,  as  he  stood 
waiting,  said  that  he  had  hopes  that  the  men 
could  tap  them  in  some  manhole  somewhere  on  ^ 
Market  street  between  the  fire  and  the  water- 
front and  still  keep  up  communication  with  the 
city. 

Superintendent   Storer,  however,  was  hanging 
to  the  Frisco  end  in  the  office  building. 

"Palace  and  Grand  hotels  are  not  yet  on  fire, 


or  at  2 :15,  it  began  to  click.  Those  who  know 
the  telegrapher's  language  caught  the  word 
"Good-by"  and  then  the  ticks  stopped. 

"I  guess  that  ends  it*  for  a  while,"  remarked 
Mr.  Bradley,  "but  there's  still  the  chance  that 
they  may  tap  the  cables  somewhere." 

Everybody  waited  for  an  hour  then  to  see 
whether  this  was  done.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  instrument  in  the  office  began  to  click  again. 
It  was  from  an  electrician  by  the  name  of  Swain 

"I'm  back  in  the  building,  but  they  are  dyna- 
miting the  building  next  door  and  I've  got  to  get 
out,"  was  the  way  his  message  was  ti-anslated. 

There  were  no  more  messages  from  San  Fran- 
cisco then,  but  just  about  this  time  the  Postal 
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people  got  a  message  from  the  office  at  Oakland 
from  some  of  the  operators  who  had  got  over 
there.    This  message  read: 

Flight  From  Stricken  City. 

"We  had  to  vacate  our  office  in  San  Francisco. 
The  fire  was  gaining  rapidly.  The  Palace  Hotel 
had  just  caught  fire,  and  they  were  preparing  to 
dynamite  the  buildings  across  the  street.  There 
are  no  present  means  of  getting  business  to  San 
Francisco.  The  boats  are  not  allowed  to  take 
passengers  into  the  city  and  none  allowed  to  come 
in  from  any  direction.  The  boats  and  trains 
from  the  city  are  crowded  with  refugees." 

Mr.  Bradley  said  that  some  of  the  operators 
had  turned  up  at  Oakland,  but  there  was  no  way 
of  telling  where  the  others  were. 

"The  men  report,"  he  said,  "that  they  were 
unable  to  tap  the  wires  because,  while  there  is 
a  manhole  every  300  feet,  they  found  all  of  these 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  buildings.  We  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  later  to  connect  some- 
where down  near  the  waterfront  and  open  up  a 
temporary  office.  With  our  operators  now  at 
Oakland  we  have  all  the  facilities  for  sending 
out  messages,  but  we  cannot  deliver  any,  because 
they  report  that  there  is  absolutely  no  way  of 
getting  them  across  to  San  Francisco. 

"All  of  the  telephone  wires  are  destroyed. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  offered  us  the 
use  of  their  tugs  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
messages,  but  the  men  report  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  under  martial  law  and  that  the  military 
officials  will  not  allow  any  one  to  land.' 

Back  to  Danger  Again. 

Mr.  Swain,  the  Postal's  chief  electrical  en- 
gineer in  San  Francisco,  got  back  into  the 
Postal 's  building  again  for  a  minute.  At  5 :47 
o'clock  he  sent  a  message  from  the  building. 

"Conditions  are  desperate  and  are  getting 
worse  all  the  time.  There  are  many  explosions 
of  gas,"  was  what  he  sent. 

Vice-President  Bradley  said  that  Mr.  Swain 
had  been  ordered  out  of  the  building  several 
times  by  the  soldiers  and  that  he  had  probably 
been  ordered  out  again  after  sending  this  mes- 
sage. 

A  message  received  from  Oakland  at  eight 
o'clock  said  that  at  seven  o'clock  (New  York 
time)  the  Postal  building  was  still  standing,  but 
that  the  fire  was  on  three  sides  of  it.  The  South- 
ern Pacific's  tugs  were  taking  everybody  that 
wanted  to  leave  the  city  and  were  arriving  at 
Oakland  with  all  they  Qould  carry.  The  soldiers 
had  threatened  to  shoot  any  one  found  prowling 
around  the  ruins. 

The  Postal  People  said  that  they  had  seven 
wires  working  from  Oakland.  The  earthquake 
had  cut  off  the  power,  so  that  the  wires  had  to 
be  worked  by  the  single  instead  of  the  multiplex 
system. 


TELEGRAPH  OFFICE   ON  A  POLE 


Also  How  the  Western  Union  Built  a  New  Plant 
in  Four  Days. 

As  the  signal  service  men  in  the  Army  arise 
with  strange,  and  usually  untold,  heroism  to 
the  exigencies  of  war,  so  the  telegraph  oper- 
ators and  superintendents  in  time  of  peace 
are  often  equal  to  just  such  conduct  as  is  told 
in  the  following  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle : 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  San  Francisco 
was  absolutely  without  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world  for  three  hours  on 
the  morning  of  April  18th.  Following  the  earth- 
quake, which  occurred  at  5 :13  a.  m.,  and  for 
three  hours  there,  not  a  single  wire  of  the  score 
or  more  usually  in  operation  was  in  service,  and 
the  busy  click  of  the  sending  instruments  was 
stilled.  Ceaselessly  through  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  night  messages  are  speeding  to  the  most 
remote  sections  of  the  globe,  and  to  have  the  busy 
workings  of  the  "tickers"  stopped  for  a  minute 
is  an  event  in  history. 

Quick  to  realize  the  havoc  which  could  be 
wrought  by  so  mighty  a  temblor  as  that  which 
preceded  the  big  fire,  Harry  Jeffs,  wire  chief  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  who 
lives  in  Oakland,  lost  no  time  in  reaching  the 
mole  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  scores  of 
wires  which  emerge  from  the  water  at  that  point. 
It  took  the  expert  but  a  few  moments  to  ascertain 
that  communication  in  San  Francisco  beyond  the 
Ferry  building  was  entirely  cut  off.  Not  an  in- 
strument responded  to  his  efforts.  Turning  his 
attention  to  the  wires  extending  from  the  end 
of  the  pier  to  the  various  stations  leading  out 
of  the  State,  Jeffs  found  that  they  had  been 
hopelessly  "killed"  by  the  great  shake. 
*  *  * 

A  Call  for  Quick  Action. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  called  for 
quick  action,  for  aside  from  the  great  monetary 
loss  to  the  company  resulting  from  even  a  short 
interruption  of  the  service,  was  the  seriousness 
of  being  entirely  cut  off  from  the  outside  world. 
Securing  an  engine  the  wire  chief  started  out 
from  the  mole,  and  climbing  poles  at  intervals 
along  the  way,  tested  the  wires  to  locate  the 
break.  In  this  way  he  covered  the  entire  pier 
until  he  reached  the  shore  at  West  Oakland. 
Here,  at  a  pole  almost  at  Land's  End,  after 
calling  on  each  dead  wire  separately,  he  at  last 
received  a  response  from  Sacramento,  and  he 
knew  that  he  had  at  last  found  the  point -of 
severed  communication. 

Perched  on  a  thirty-foot  pole,  Jeffs  gave  the 
capital  the  first  story  of  the  disaster  sent  out  by 
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wire  at  8:30  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  quick 
succession,  by  means  of  relays,  Los  Angeles, 
Denver,  Salt  Lake  and  other  places  heard  of  the 
calamity  that  had  befallen  the  metronolis  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  For  eighteen  hours  Jeffs  stuck  to 
his  lofty  perch,  trying  with  the  patience  of  Job 
to  straighten  the  tangle  in  the  mass  of  wires  with 
a  small  set  of  testing  instruments  he  had  obtained 
at  the  pier.  This  was  a  heroic  task,  for  the 
mighty  swaying  of  the  temblor  had  brought  the 
wires  together,  tying  them  up  in  great  confusion. 
*  «  tt 

Got  One  Wire  to  Working. 

By  Wednesday  afternoon  the  Ijreak  between 
the  pole  at  Land's  End,  West  Oakland,  and  the 
pier  had  been  closd  with  one  through  wire.  The 
following  day,  Thursday,  three  more  wires  were 
restored,  and  on  Friday  eighteen  were  in  full 
operation  from  the  pole  at  which  the  break  was 
first  located.  This  did  not  mean  the  restoration 
of  the  Western  Union's  service  by  any  means, 
for  with  the  burning  of  the  company's  building 
in  the  city  all  its  instruments,  batteries,  and  ap- 
purtenances were  lost,  and  the  company  was 
therefore  as  badly  off  as  if  the  wires  had  not 
been  restored.  From  his  operation  office  on  the 
pole,  however,  Jeffs  was  instructed  to  call  upon 
all  the  nearby  towns  and  cities  to  rush  instru- 
ments that  could  be  spared  to  this  city. 

Superintendent  Charles  Lamb,  who  was  in 
Goldfield,  was  communicated  with,  and  St.  Paul, 
Helena,  and  other  Western  distributina;  points 
were  ordered  to  rush  telegraphic  supplies.  Louis 
McKisick,  an  electrician  of  the  company,  was 
communicated  with  in  Chicago,  and  within  three 
hours  had  six  carloads  of  electric  apparatus 
started  westward  with  himself  in  charge.  This 
train  arrived  on  Saturday  night,  April  21st,  and 
before  one  could  realize  it  the  Western  Union 
Company  had  an  entirely  new  office  in  operation 
in  West  Oakland. 


-    Instrument  in  a  Parlor. 

At  first  when  there  was  only  one  wire  working, 
the  wire  chief  had  prevailed  upon  a  woman  who 
occupied  a  modest  little  four-roomed  cottage 
almost  at  the  water's  edge  to  allow  him  to  place 
an  instrument  in  her  parlor.  As  other  wires 
were  put  in  commission  from  Jeff's  pole  other 
rooms  were  engaged,  and  finally  the  good-natured 
woman  was  induced  to  surrender  her  home  en- 
tirely, and  the  company  made  it  worth  her  while. 

This  place  grew  too  small,  however,  and  within 
a  few  hours  the  company  was  forced  to  engage 
the  dining  room  of  an  old  hotel  half  a  block 
away  on  the  same  street,  and  in  these  cramped 
quarters  the  Western  Union  has  handled  a  busi- 
ness three  times  that  of  ordinary  times. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  a  big  telegraphic  busi- 
ness can  not  appreciate  what  a  flighty  task  was 
accomplished  in  installing  wires,  switch  boards 
and  all  the  appurtenances  necessary  to  operate 
eighteen  wires  in  the  short  time  of  four  days. 
In  addition  to  establishing  an  entirely  new  plant, 
the  company  has  erected  a  large  corrugated  iron 


and  wooden  building  in  West  Oakland,  and  this 
will  constitute  the  main  operating  department  for 
some  months. 

•  •  » 

Working  Long  Shifts. 

With  the  restoration  of  the  wires  W.  C.  Mc- 
Cormick,  traffic  chief,  took  charge  of  the  operat- 
ing rooms  and  for  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours  a 
day  directed  the  dispatching  and  tremendous 
volume  of  business  which  fairly  poured  itno  the 
telegraph  rooms,  threatening  at  times  to  swamp 
the  operators.  No  one  who  has  not  visited  the 
department  of  the  Western  LTnion  where  mes- 
sages are  handled  on  some  such  occasion  as  this 
can  realize  the  tremendous  strain  under  which 
a  man  in  McCormick's  position  labors.  There  is 
no  let-up,  no  rest.  First  he  must  assort  and 
arrange  the  great  batches  of  telegrams  that  are 
dumped  upon  him  every  minute  of  the  day;  he 
must  know  at  a  glance  the  matter  that  should 
be  put  ahead  and  then  he  must  see  that  it  is 
routed  with  the  least  possible  delay  and  in  the 
most  direct  way. 

Only  a  man  of  great  nervous  enerp-v  and  cool 
judgment  could  have  cleared  away  that  remark- 
able accumulation  of  business,  and  the  Western 
Union  found  Mr.  McCormick  the  right  man  to 
supplement  the  great  work  of  Jeffs  and  Mc- 
Kisick. After  working  eighteen  hours  on  a 
stretch,  for  days,  most  men  are  so  worn  out  that 
they  often  drop  asleep  at  the  key,  but  it  is  said 
of  McCormick  that  his  nervous  system  was  so 
wrought  up  with  his  long-sustained  efforts  that 
he  could  not  sleep  even  after  he  sought  his  home 
for  a  few  hours'  rest. 

When  the  big  earthquake  shook  the  wires,  a 
Pacific  Cable  operator  in  the  confusion  was  in 
communication  with  Honolulu.  The  sensitive  in- 
strument failed  to  respond  for  a  short  time,  but 
within  flften  minutes  after  the  shake  service  was 
completely  restored. 


NEWSGATHERER   STICKS    TO    HIS   WORK 


Sends  His  Messages  in  the  Face  of  the  Gravest 
Sort  of  Peril. 

War  correspondents  have  had  no  graver 
perils  than  beset  the  men  who  tried  to  stick 
to  their  posts  during  San  Francisco's  calam- 
ity and  send  the  newspaper  dispatches  from 
the  stricken  city.  Here  is  a  tale  from  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  one  correspondent's 
efforts : 

No  one  has  written  of  the  work  of  the  news- 
paper man  on  April  18th  and  19th  and  the  fol- 
lowing days;  they  have  no  time  to  write  it,  and 
no  one  else  can.  Only  the  boys  that  were  in  the 
thick  of  it  know  what  each  other  did  and  what 
they  went  through.  The  first  reports  to  go  out 
were  those  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  the  first 
of  these  reports  were  gathered  by  J.  M.  Carroll, 
under  the  direction  of  Paul  Cowles,  local  super- 
intendent of  the  association.    All  the  boys  knew 
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"Jerry"  Carroll  and  saw  him  at  work,  but  he 
did  not  have  time  to  tell  them  of  his  first  ex- 
perience on  the  morning  of  the  18th. 

He  lived  with  his  wife  at  the  Newton,  opposite 
the  Majestic  Theater,  and  occupied  apartments 
on  the  third  and  top  floor.  The  wall  of  an  ad- 
joining building  crashed  in  on  their  bed,  burying 
them  under  nearly  a  foot  of  bricks  and  mortar. 
They  were  awakened  by  the  violent  rocking  of 
the  building  and  when  bricks  began  falling  after 
the  first  crash  Jerry  covered  the  head  of  himself 
and  wife  with  pillows  and  waited  for  the  end. 
As  soon  as  the  shock  passed  he  arose  to  find  the 
exit  blocked  with  broken  walls  and  gas  pouring 
from  broken  pipes.  He  called  for  assistance  and 
some  young  men  pulled  them  to  the  roof. 

From  there  they  made  their  way  barefoot  to  a 
neighboring  sanitarium  and  they  sought  shelter 
on  a  lower  floor  of  an  office  building.  In  that 
short  walk  their  feet  were  badly  cut  by  frag- 
ments of  glass  and  sharp-edged  bricks.  From 
there  Jerry  took  his  wife  to  the  home  of  a  friend 
nearly  a  mile  away  and  had  their  wounds  dressed. 
He  was  bruised,  battered  and  bleeding  in  half  a 
dozen  places,  but  as  soon  as  he  housed  his  wife 
he  started  for  duty.  Despite  his  wounds  and 
torn  and  bleeding  feet,  he  made  his  way  down- 
town, and  found  a  newspaper  man  on  Mason 
street,  who  told  him  where  Cowles  and  others  of 
the  craft  might  be  found.  Jerry  reported  "on 
duty"  and  his  work  was  assigned. 

"My  dinner  that  night,"  says  Jerry,  "was  a 
can  of  sardines  and  a  sausage  'n  the  rear  of  a 
grocery  store.  At  that  time  the  big  downtown 
fire  was  raging  along  the  edge  of  Chinatown, 
licking  up  the  great  buildings  betwen  Kearny 
street  and  the  water  front.  The  superintendent 
had  supplied  me  with  a  number  of  messengers, 
and  every  half  hour  I  dispatched  one  to  Oakland 
with  a  report  to  our  chief  operator,  who  had 
managed  to  re-establish  communication  with  the 
East.  The  last  office  of  the  Associated  Press  on 
the  night  of  the  18th  was  on  a  doorstep  in  China- 
town, and  the  copy  was  written  in  a  glare  of 
the  conflagration — a  light  that  cost  $1,000  per 
second." 

He  had  been  ordered  to  report  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  on  Nob  Hill,  on  the  next  morning,  but 
that,  too,  was  in  the  path  of  the  fire.  Not  know- 
ing where  to  find  the  superintendent,  he  wasted 
no  time  in  a  search  for  him,  but  followed  the 
paramount  order  to  newspaper  men,  and  that  is 
"get  the  story."  He  therefore  walked  to  the 
ferry  through  the  avenues  of  red-hot  bricks,  and 
iron,  and  atmosphere  of  dust,  smoke  and  cinders. 

Like  many  others,  he  acquired  a  burning  thirst 
owing  to  the  great  heat,  and  there  was  no  water. 
Some  will  remember  that  a  stream  of  clear  water 
ran  in  the  gutter  past  the  Mint.  He  knelt  in 
the  street  to  drink,  but  spat  out  the  first  mouth- 
ful. It  was  salt.  He  was  not  the  first  that  had 
been  deceived  by  that  stream  that  morning,  and 
even  amid  all  the  horrors  he  was  howled  at  and 
derided  by  a  crowd  on  the  Mint  steps.  He  was 
confident  of  a  drink  of  water  on  reaching  the 
ferryboat,  but  found  that  refugees  ahead  of  him 
had  drank  it  as  fast  as  it  had  been  poured  into 


the  tanks.  '  On  the  Oakland  side  he  was  joined 
by  Cowles,  and  Carroll's  story  was  at  once  dis- 
patched, while  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  the 
city  and  the  progress  of  the  fire.  The  Postal 
Telegraph  Company  had  restored  a  single  wire 
to  Oakland,  and  was  working  this  end  from  a 
little  shed  on  a  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Sacramento 
street. 

"I  was  told  to  write  the  lead  for  that  night's 
story,"  says  Jerry,  "but  the  Postal  people  told 
me  I  would  have  to  hold  it  down  to  five  hundred 
words.  I  could  just  as  well  have  condensed  the 
Bible  into  a  half  column  as  I  could  have  con- 
fined the  news  of  that  day  in  that  space.  How- 
ever, I  managed  to  beguile  the  operator  into 
allowing  me  a  few  hundred  words  more.  I  have 
been  on  duty,  ever  since." 


DAILY   PAPERS   NEVER   STOPPED 


With  Plants  Destroyed  and  Men  Homeless  They 
Continued  to  Publish. 

San  Francicso.- — It  takes  more  than  an  earth- 
quake and  a  conflagration  to  put  the  San  Fran- 
cisco newspapers  out  of  business.  With  a  re- 
sourcefulness that  cannot  but  be  admired,  thev 
surmounted  all  difficulties  and  today  there  is 
little  in  their  appearance  that  would  indicate  the 
strain  and  stress  under  which  they  have  labored 
in  order  to  present  the  news  to  the  eager  public 
of  this  burned  city. 

Only  one  of  them  has  suspended  publication. 
The  Evening  Post,  being  unable  to  acquire  a 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  has  retired  from 
the  field  for  sixty  days.  All  others  are  issuing 
as  usual. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  5:13  on  the 
morning  of  the  earthquake,  April  18th,  power  and 
water  failed  in  every  newspaper  office  in  San 
Francisco.  Still,  in  the  hope  that  as  the  day 
grew,  these  agencies  would  be  provided,  the 
gathering  of  news  went  on  as  usual.  ■  When  the 
conflagration  made  it  apparent  that  all  plants 
without  exception  would  be  destroyed,  the  Bul- 
letin put  at  work  a  force  in  its  composing  room, 
and  a  handbill  was  hand  set  and  some  hundreds 
of  copies  run  off  on  the  proof  press,  giving  the 
salient  features  of  the  day's  news. 

The  morning  papers,  the  Call,  Chronicle  and 
Examiner,  returned  to  Oakland,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bay,  and  there  on  Thursday  morning  is- 
sued a  joint  paper  from  the  office  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune.  On  Friday  morning  they  split  forces 
again,  the  Examiner  retaining  the  use  of  the 
Tribune  plant,  and  the  Call  and  Chronicle  issu- 
ing from  the  office  of  the  Oakland  Herald.  Two 
days  later  the  Call  secured  the  service  of  the 
Oakland  Enquirer  plant.  Meantime,  on  Friday, 
the  Bulletin,  after  a  suspension  of  one  day, 
made  arrangements  for  the  use  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  Oakland  Herald  equipment,  and  from 
these  sources  and  under  such  circumstances  the 
San  Francisco  papers  have  been  issuing. 

Offices   were    hun-iedly    opened    on    Fillmore 
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street,  which,  today,  is  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
San  Francisco,  and  from  these  headquarters  the 
news  of  the  day  as  it  was  gathered  has  been 
transmitted  by  means  of  automobiles  and  the 
ferry  service  to  the  Oakland  shore.  There  also 
were  accepted  such  advertisements  as  have  been 
offered.  The  number  of  these  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  visual  sign  at  present  of  the  resurrection  of 


FIRST   MAIL   FROM   FRISCO 


Sackful  of  Shingles,  Shreds  of  Wrapping  Paper, 
Etc.,  Bearing  Brief  Messages. 

A  sackful  of  tragedy  and  pathos  reached  the 
Chicago  postoffice  at  5  :30  p.  m.  yesterday  when 
the  first  mail  from   San  Francisco  direct  since 


Map  Showing  the  Progress  of  t  he  San  Francisco  Fire  by  Days. 


the  new  city.  It  was  noted  that  in  a  fourteen- 
page  paper  printed  yesterday  by  the  Examiner, 
there  were  over  nine  pages  of  advertisements,  and 
in  a  sixteen-page  paper  published  this  morning 
by  the  Chronicle  at  least  50  per  cent  of  its  space 
was  devoted  to  the  same  end.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  issue  of  the  Chronicle,  of  which  mention 
has  been  made,  was  delivered  this  morning  by 
carrier  at  the  residence  of  every  subscriber  re- 
maining standing  in  San  Francisco  not  later  than 
seven  o'clock. — Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 


the  earthquake  was  received.  The  sack  contain- 
ing several  thousand  communications  from  the 
fire  sufferers  to  Chicago  relatives  and  friends. 
They  were  written  on  shreds  of  wrapping  paper, 
pieces  of  box  covering,  strips  of  shirting,  cuffs, 
shingles  and  other  odds  and  ends.  None  bore 
postage  stamps,  but  all  had  the  red  ink  time 
stamp  of  the  San  Francisco  office.  Some  con- 
tained the  one  word,  "Saved."  Others  told  in 
two  word  sentences  stories  of  death  and  terrible 
hardships. — Chicago  Tribune. 
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From  New  York  American. 


TOUCHING  THE  WORLDS'  HEART 


Wonderful  Outflow  of  Money  and  Other  Relief 
for  the  Stricken  City 


NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  PLACES  RESOURCES  OF  ARMY 

AND     NAVY    AT    SAN    FRANCISCO.S    DISPOSAL; 

CITIES,    STATES    AND    INDIVIDUALS   GIVE 

WITH   MARVELOUS  SPONTANEITY. 


Probably  none  but  those  who  dwelt  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  time  will  ever  realize  the 
marvelous  scope  and  spontaneity  of  the  finan- 
cial and  other  aid  that  was  offered  to  the 
city  within  an  incredible  period  of  time  after 
the  disaster  became  known.  It  seemed  to  flow 
from  every  class  and  condition  of  mankind. 
And,  singularly  enough,  with  most  of  it  was 
some  personal  tribute  of  kindly  memory, 
some  recollection  of  days  in  "Frisco,"  some 
tribute  of  love  and  affection  which  prompted 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  recipients — love 
and  affection  for  the  city  itself,  the  same 
sort  of  love  and  affection  that  every  citizen  of 
the  wrecked  metropolis  cherished  within  his 
own  thoughts,  the  same  sort  that  made  the 
cry  of  the  people  before  the  ashes  were  even 
free  of  their  flames:  "We  shall  build  anew, 
greater  and  more  beautiful  than  ever." 


NATION  AIDS  STRICKEN  CITY 


All  Resources  of  Government  Were  Ready  to  Be 
Employed  in  Emergency  if  Needed. 
The  national  legislature,  with  a  prompti- 
tude which  characterizes  it  in  all  crises 
which  are  of  any  magnitude,  was  almost  the 
first  to  respond  with  monetary  relief,  as  was 
the  War  Department  the  first  and  most 
effective  in  meeting  the  immense  emergency. 
Said  the  Chicago  Tribune  concerning  what 
the  Government's  various  elements  were  to 
do: 

Washington,  D.  C. — All  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  government  are  to 
be  poured  out  to  help  the  victims  of  the  earth- 
quake on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Every  yard  of  canvas  at  the  disposal  of  the 
army  quartermasters  has  been  ordered  to  the 
vicinitv  of  San  Francisco,  the  ships  of  the  Pacific 
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squadron  were  intercepted  by  wireless  telegraph 
and  started  north  from  San  Diego,  troops  have 
been  ordered  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property,  and  are  hurrying  there  by 
special  trains,  while  carload  after  carload  of 
army  rations  have  been  started  from  every  avail- 
able point,  the  orders  being  to  leave  only  twenty 
days'  supplies  for  the  different  army  posts  and 
to  send  all  the  supplies  to  San  Francisco 

President  Roosevelt  has  appealed  to  the 
country  to  send  contributions  through  the  Red 
Cross,  and  every  available  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment will  be  utilized  to  prevent  further  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property. 


Federal  Action  Is  Prompt. 

All  day  yesterday  there  was  hope  that  the  first 
reports  of  the  disaster  were  greatly  exaggerated. 
During  all  the  day  nothing  whatever  came  in  the 
.  way  of  an  official  dispatch  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. General  Funston,  in  command  at  San 
Francisco,  evidently  was  unable  to  get  any  dis- 
patches over  to  Oakland,  and  the  only  informa- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  Secretary  Taft  was  the 
press  dispatches. 

Nevertheless,  without  waiting  for  any  authority 
beyond  the  urgent  suggestion  of  President  Roose- 
velt, the  Secretary  of  War  yesterday  sent  pre- 
liminary orders  to  every  army  post  throughout 
the  entire  western  country,  and  before  night  had 
received  advices  that  tents  were  on  their  way  to 
the  stricken  city. 

Today  additional  and  more  urgent  orders  were 
issued  to  the  same  effect.  Every  reserve  tent  in 
the  possession  of  the  War  Department  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  was  ordered  to  be  rushed 
at  once  to  the  depot  to  be  established  by  General 
Funston  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francicso. 

President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Taft,  and  Sec- 
retary Bonaparte  have  been  co-operating  all  day 
long  for  the  relief  of  the  California  victims.  The 
War  Department  has  been  stirred  up  as  never 
before,  and  the  supplies  at  every  army  post  and 
quartermaster's  depot  have  been  ordered  to  be 
di-ained  to  the  last  degree  so  that  shipments  can 
be  made  at  once. 

The  Secretary  of  War  did  not  wait  for  any 
special  authority  from  Congress.  He  was  as- 
sured, however,  by  Senator  Perkins  and  other 
men  of  wealth,  that  Congress  would  be  certain 
to  pass  an  appropriation,  and,  if  it  did  not,  these 
men  themselves  would  make  up  the  amount. 


Congress  Acts  Promptly. 

Congress  did  act,  and  act  promDtly.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  conference  with  Secretary  Taft 
during  the  morning.  Senator  Perkins  hastened 
back  to  the  capitol  with  a  bill  providing  for 
$2.50,000  to  be  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers.  By  the  time  he  got  to  the  capitol  later 
telegrams  had  rendered  the  situation  still  more 
apparently  critical,  and  Senator  Perkins  amended 
his  appropriation  bill  so  as  to  provide  for  a  total 
of  .$500,000  to  be  immediately  available.  The  bill 


was  rushed  over  to  the  house  and  Dut  in  the  hands 
of  Chairman  Tawney  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee. 

By  that  time  the  afternoon  dispatches  had 
made  the  situation  in  the  earthquake  belt  even 
worse  than  it  was  before.  The  house,  therefore, 
proceeded  to  see  the  senate  bill  and  go  it  one 
better.  Speaker  Cannon  pushed  everything  else 
aside,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  house  had  passed 
a  bill  appropriating  $1,000,000  as  a  first  install- 
ment of  the  government  relief  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  earthquake  sufferers.  Every  clerk,  and 
page,  and  messenger  was  put  on  his  mettle.  The 
bill  was  hurried  back  to  the  senate  and  the  house 
amendment  was  accepted. 


President  Signs  Bill. 

Then  it  was  properly  engrossed  and  sent  to  the 
White  House  by  a  special  messenger.  President 
Roosevelt  was  waiting  for  it  and  signed  the  bill 
without  a  minute's  delay,  so  that  before  night  a 
million  of  money  in  the  United  States  treasury 
was  set  aside  for  use  in  California. 

Nor  will  this  million  be  all.  Congress  stands 
ready  to  appropriate  every  possible  cent  that  is 
needed.  It  will  double  the  million,  or  quadruple 
it,  or  multiply  it  by  ten  or  twenty  if  the  occasion 
seems  to  demand  it.  Neither  Republicans  nor 
Democrats  are  disposed  to  raise  any  cry  of 
economy  in  the  face  of  a  disaster  which  has 
appalled  every  one  here. 


KEEP  ON  SENDING  FOOD 


Harriman   and   Calvin   of  the   Southern  Pacific 
Describe  the  Situation. 

As  shown  elsewhere  in  the  Pandex,  no 
aid  extended  to  San  Francisco  was  more 
j.rompt  and  unstinted  than  that  of  the  rail- 
roads. How  keenly  they  appreciated  the 
situation  is  shown  in  the  following  from 
the  New  York  Sun : 

E.  H.  Harriman,  president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  got  to  San  Francisco  on  Sunday  and  sent 
back  these  dispatches : 

Oakland  Pier. — Have  just  returned  from  San 
Francisco.  Impossible  to  describe  the  destruc- 
tion, and  all  parts  of  the  city  affected  are  total 
loss.  About  fifty  thousand  have  been  moved  to 
outlying  districts  and  these  ,as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  San  Francisco, 
will  have  to  be  fed  and  cared  for  for  some  time. 
There  are  no  markets  or  stocks  of  any  kind  left, 
so  that  even  with  abundance  of  money  the  bar* 
necessities  could  not  be  purchased.  People  are 
living  in  all  sorts  of  temporary  habitations,  but 
in  a  few  days  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be 
supplied  with  sufficient  tents,  which  are  on  their 
way,  as  well  as  blankets.  The  cooking-  for  the 
whole   inhabitants,   whether   those   remaining  in 
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their  houses  or  not,  has  to  be  done  in  the  streets, 
as  no  fires  are  allowed  in  any  of  the  houses.  I 
am  living  on  the  ear  at  the  end  of  the  Oakland 
mole,  next  to  Mr.  Calvin,  and  Mr.  Harris  is  with 
General  Funston  at  his  headquarters,  and  the 
whole  staff  is  at  work  on  something  to  help  in 
the  general  care  of  the  people.  It  was  fortunate 
that  a  government  post  was  located  here,  and 
especially  so  that  it  is  in  charge  of  General  Fun- 
ston. His  foresight  and  quick  action  have  given 
the  people  necessary  protection  against  depre- 
dators and  inspired  a  feeling  of  confidence  and 
cheerfulness.  The  rich  and  the  poor  have  to  be 
cared  for  alike,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  cour- 
ageous and  hopeful  they  all  are.  It  is  the  kind 
of  spirit  upon  which  can  be  depended  the  suc- 
cessful return  of  upbuilding  and  prosperity. 

Having  gone  over  the  situation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  uninterrupted  forwarding  of  foodstuffs  with 
which  to  feed  the  two  hundred  thousand  homeless 
people.  The  situation  is  well  organized  and  the 
United  States  Quartermaster  Department  is  re- 
ceiving and  distributing  through  its  channels  and 
through  the  various  local  relief  asociations  all 
supplies  as  fast  as  they  arrive,  but  the  fact 
should  be  made  public  in  all  quarters  that  it  will 
require  continued  effort  on  the  part  of  every  one 
to  keep  supplies  coming.  The  railroads  are,  of 
course,  handling  all  such  supplies  without  charge, 
and  the  people  must  respond  to  calls  for  relief. 


GIFTS  FROM  ALL  CLASSES 


A  Graphic  Picture  of  the  Way  San  Francisco's 
Disasters  Appealed  to  the  Country. 
No  tale  will  ever  adequately  reflect  the 
absolute  spontaneity  of  the  relief  contribu- 
tions, but  the  following  by  Richard  Barry 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  gives  a  rare 
picture  of  some  phases  of  it: 

Two  months  ago  I  stood  in  Pompeii  and  looked 
up  at  the  smoke  of  Vesuvius  getting  ready  for 
eruption.  The  narrow  streets  were  worn  where 
the  chariots  had  rolled  through  them  2000  years 
before.  In  one  hour  I  saw  all  there  was  worth 
seeing  in  the  ruins  of  that  city,  which  history  has 
made  a  synonym  of  disaster. 

This  morning  I  walked  for  three  hours  through 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  then  had  covered 
but  one  side  of  the  area  that  our  age  has  marked 
as  the  scene  of  man's  severest  test.  There  is  no 
comparison;  Pompeii  is  trivial  to  this. 

In  the  midst  of  this  desolation,  where  only  the 
physical  is  hurt,  and  over  which  even  now  the 
California  spirit  is  rising  gloriously  supreme, 
San  Franciscans  have  been  too  busy  to  hear 
just  how  the  world  is  answering  the  call  of  the 
suffering.  I  am  straight  from  New  York.  Let 
me  give  you  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  hearts  that 
have  been  touched. 

First,  is  that  synonym  for  all  that  is  not  cheer- 
ful giving,  John  D.  Rockefeller.  He  was  at  his 
home  in  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  the  day  of  the  earth- 


quake. At  noon  he  got  the  news.  He  instantly 
put  himself  in  touch  with  Clarence  Mackay, 
president  of  the  Postal  Telegraph,  and  thence- 
forth was  among  the  first  in  the  East  to  get  in- 
formation. At  five  o'clock  that  first  afternoon 
he  telegraphed  his  secretary  in  New  York  to  sub- 
scribe $100,000  to  the  relief  fund.  The  next  after- 
noon he  directed  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
donate  another  $100,000.  The  third  day,  H.  H. 
Rogers,  his  chief  of  staff,  gave  a  third  $100,000. 
You  have  heard  how  Congress  voted  $1,000,- 
000  and  then  another,  how  the  merchants  in 
Chicago  got  together  and  in  half  an  hour  raised 
half  a  million,  how  Boston  sent  a  million  and  how 
New  York  subscribed  a  million  and  three- 
quarters. 

•  *  * 

Pride  of  a  Governor. 

But  have  you  heard  how  the  Governor  of 
Arizona,  hearing  that  New  Mexico  had  sent  a 
relief  train  before  Arizona  could  be  heard  from, 
bolted  from  his  office  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  re- 
fused to  go  back  until  he  could  raise  two  train- 
loads  and  $75,000  in  cash? 

Have  you  heard  how  Kansas  City  subscribed 
$350,000,  and  how  the  mayor,  learning  the  sum 
was  not  round  in  pronunciation,  sent  a  hurry  call 
at  3:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  all  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  meet  him  immediately,  and  how  he  would  not 
let  them  off  for  dinner  until  they  had  brought  up 
the  total  to  $500,000? 

You  will,  perhaps,  hear  much  of  how  these 
mighty  of  the  land  responded.  But  you  should 
also  hear  how  the  children  of  mirth  and  laughter 
— the  people  of  the  stage — replied. 

The  day  I  left  every  important  theater  in  New 
York  advertised  a  benefit.  Not  content  with 
that,  the  big  people  got  together  and  arranged  a 
joint  benefit.  The  actors  for  this  were  Fritzi 
Scheff,  Otis  Skinner,  Francis  Wilson,  Nat  Good- 
win, Joe  Weber,  Pete  Dailey,  Elsie  Janis,  Blanche 
Bates  and  David  Warfield. 

That  afternoon  George  M.  Cohan  went  into 
Wall  Street  and  Park  Row  in  a  campaign  orator's 
cart,  and  from  the  tail  of  it  insulted  every  stock- 
broker and  newspaper  pian  who  would  not  give 
him  a  dollar  for  the  San  Francisco  he  said  he 
loved. 

The  next  day  the  Bernhardt  tent,  just  from  the 
world-renowned  service  in  Texas,  was  put  up  on 
the  Lake  Shore  in  Chicago  and  a  benefit  an- 
nounced (seats  $1  to  $5)  in  which  the  magnet 
was  composed  of  the  following  names  of  some 
repute :  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Leslie  Carter,  Julia 
Marlowe,  E.  H.  Sothern,  E.  S.  Willard  and 
Robert  Lorraine. 

•  •  • 

Broke  the  Sunday  Laws. 

In  Boston  last  Sunday,  by  special  permit  from 
the  Governor,  the  Sunday  closing  law  was  broken 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  by  James  K. 
Hackett  and  Mary  Mannering,  who  put  on  "The 
Walls  of  Jericho,"  the  money  to  go  to  the  fallen 
walls  of  San  Francisco. 

In  the  Angelus  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles,  two  days 
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ago,  Blanche  Hall,  Grace  Desmond  and  other 
actresses  from  the  local  comoanies  sold  flowers 
in  the  lobhy,  the  proceeds  from  which  went  into 
the  common  pot,  it  being  whispered  that  half  of 
the  money  came  from  a  kiss  for  which  Blanche 
Hall  got  $100.     She  threw  in  a  posy. 

Yesterday  afternoon  on  Spring  street  in  Los 
Angeles  there  appeared  a  rambling  old  spring 
wagon,  drawn  by  two  slouching  Percherons  and 
holding  about  half  a  ton  of  oranges.  It  had  to 
move  very  slowly,  for  several  thousand  people 
blocked  its  progress.  An  hour  and  a  half  was 
consumed  in  going  four  blocks.  On  the  front 
seat  Jim  Jeffries  was  driving  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  frequently  leaned  over 


Cisco!  Oh,  my  California!  Oh,  my  Sierra!"  The 
set  is  very  beautiful,  showing  the  gorgeous  dying 
sun  with  the  dim  town  in  the  distance.  As  she 
uttered  this  line  the  first  night  of  the  earthquake 
Miss  Bates'  voice  failed,  and  she  lurched  for- 
ward into  her  lover's  arms.  He  urged  her  to  go 
on,  but  she  could  not,  and  the  curtain  was  rung 
down.  As  they  assisted  her  to  her  dressing- 
room  she  exclaimed:  "It's  my  home.  I  love  the 
town.  This  is  like  the  going  of  my  best  friend. 
Uh,  I  can't  endure  it!" 

At  Stanley's  in  New  York  that  same  night, 
after  the  play,  there  was  a  gathering  of  San 
Franciscans.  Around  a  table  sat  David  Belasco, 
Dav:  Warfield,  Blanche  Bates,  Florence  Roberts, 


— Chicago  Tribune. 


and  lit  a  cigarette  from  the  cob  pipe  in  the  mouth 

of   Jack    Root.     Jeff  wore  a  single  suspender,  a 

red  sweater,  a  torn  straw  hat   and   a  week-old 

beard.    Back  on  top  of  the  oranges  was  Battling 

Nelson,   getting   rid   of   his   golden .  fruit   at   $1 

apiece.     Once  in  a  while  some  one  would  give 

him  $5.     Then  Nelson  passed  the  fellow  around 

and  Jeff  shook  hands  with  him. 

*  •  » 

Blanche  Bates  Broke  Down. 

In    "The     Girl    From    the    Golden    West," 

Belasco 's  latest  hit,  Blanche  Bates  has  a  final 

line,  when,  with  her  lover,  she  bids  bood-bye  to 

her  home.    The  line  runs:  "Farewell,  San  Fran- 


James  Neill,  Daniel  Frawley  and  Edyth  Chap- 
man. They  tried  to  order  something  to  eat,  but 
no  one  seemed  hungry.  Not  a  bite  passed  the 
lips  of  any  one.  Some  wine  was  ordered  and 
there  was  a  disheartened  attempt  at  drinking. 
About  every  five  minutes  some  pair  started  a 
conversation,  but  that  also  failed.  All  they 
could  do  was  to  look  from  one  to  the  other  and 
hope  that  the  newspapers  were  all  yellow.  There 
was  that  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  actors  that  is  to 
be  seen  when  the  company  busts  in  Kansas  with 
no  way  home  but  by  the  ties  to  Broadway. 

After  a  half-hour  of  this  eloquent  silence  some 
ill-advised  person  volunteered  to  remark: 
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"It's  the  end  of  San  Francisco.  Seattle '11 
get  it  now." 

That  aroused  Tim  Frawley.  "Never."  he 
said.  "They'll  not  lose  an  inch.  They're  good 
fighters." 

Then  a  quiet,  clerical-looking,  little,  white- 
haired  man  in  the  corner  spoke  the  only  word  he 
uttered  that  night. 

"And  hully  gamblers,"  said  David  Belasco. 


BERNHARDT  STAR  AT  BENEFIT 


Actress  Makes  Speech  in  French  at  Entertain- 
ment in  Circus  Tent. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  easily  took  first  honors  at  the 
tent  benefit  performance  for  San  Francisco  suf- 
ferers yesterday  afternoon.  She  came  in  a 
special  train  from  Peoria,  where  she  is  playing, 
bowed  and  smiled  to  several  thousand  people 
who  were  waiting  outside  the  big  circus  tent  to 
greet  her  and  wept  with  emotion. 

The  benefit  was  a  great  success,  the  proceeds 
amounting  to  $1.5,500.  It  was  opened  with  greet- 
ings from  President  Roosevelt  and  President 
Fallieres  of  France,  who  sent  his  message  to 
Bernhardt. 

Mme.  Bernhardt  said,  speaking  in  French: 

"The  calamity  which  has  struck  San  Francisco 
has  had  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
entire  world.  But  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
had  the  joy  of  visiting  that  admirable  city,  have 
the  feeling  of  a  yet  deeper  sorrow.  Nevertheless, 
as  evil  brings  with  itself  some  good,  I,  who  know 
the  great  American  nation,  tMiik  that,  like  the 
phoenix,  San  Francisco  will  rise  again  from  its 
ashes  greater,  more  beautiful  and  stronger 
against  the  furors  of  the  elements.  The  public 
of  Chicago,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  happiness 
and  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted,  has  once 
more  proved  its  kindness  to  me  by  coming  under 
my  tent  to  bring  its  share  of  offerings,  thus  allow- 
ing me  to  take  a  very  small  part  in  that  brotherly 
impulse  of  the  United  States  toward  her  unfor- 
tunate sister." 

Southern,  Willard,  Marlowe,  Carle  and  other 
stars  were  on  the  program.  The  tent  was 
crowded,  more  than  10,000  people  striving  to 
gain  admission. 

Chorus  girls  sold  programs  outside.  George 
Silver  dispensed  soft  drinks.  Mabel  Barrison 
auctioned  a  table  cloth  bearing  the  autographs  of 
prominent  stage  folk  for  $105. — Chicago  Tribune. 


'NEWSBOY"   COHAN  AT  WORK. 


Actor  Invades  Wall  Street  with  His  "Urtra" 
and  Sings  a  Song  for  $100. 

George  W.  Cohan,  the  comedian,  demonstrated 
his  right  to  the  title  of  "Champion  Newsboy" 
yesterday  when  he  gathered  in  $1,597  in  payment 
of  his  special  edition  of  the  Evening  Journal,  all 
of  which  will  go  promptly  to  the  American  and 
Journal  relief  fund  for  California  sufferers. 

In  two  davs  he  has  turned  in  to  the  fund 
$2,028,  besides  his  own  gift  of  $1,000. 


Mounted  high  on  a  bright  news  wagon,  the 
"Yankee  Doodle"  comedian  went  from  Wall 
street  to  Forty-second  singing  out  his  "Uxtra" 
and  calling  on  the  people  to  aid  the  good  work. 
It  was  a  hard  day,  and  the  actor  only  stopped 
when  his  manager,  Sam  Harris,  insisted  that  he 
must  remember  the  audience  that  was  waiting 
for  him  at  the  Herald  Square  Theater  at  eight 

0  'clock. 

He  sang  a  song  for  the  hundred  dollars  that 
Maurice  Mendham  offered  him  in  Wall  street, 
smiled  upon  the  shoppers  and  members  of  his 
own  profession  who  crowded  $5  and  $10  bills  on 
him  at  Thirty-fourth  street  and  Broadway,  and 
captured  a  party  returning  from  the  racetrack 
in  front  of  Shanley's,  at  Forty-second  street. 
He  sold  a  paper  to  Joe  Ullman  for  $50  and  two 
more  at  $10  apiece  to  Tod  Sloane  and  Henry 
Seaman. 

Fashionably  dressed  women  stopped  their  auto- 
mobiles to  buy  papers  at  $5  each  and  shop  girls 
opened  their  slim  purses  to  give  him  what  they 
could  for  the  cause. 

The  trip  began  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  with  megaphones  and  cash  bags,  the 
way  was  made  downtown  by  slow  stage  till  the 
financial  district  was  reached.  The  crowd  was 
great.  All,  from  clerks  and  boys  up,  wanted 
the  papers.    Money  was  thrown  from  windows. 

He  will  take  anything  from  a  cent  up  and  he 
will  sing  a  song  for  $100,"  Allen  Meyers,  of 
Mr.  Cohan's  sang  out  on  the  megaphone. 

"Here  it  is,"  said  a  voice  from  the  crowd, 
and  Mr.  Mendham  pressed  his  way  through  the 
crowd  with  a  $100  bill  in  his  hand. 

Cohan  kept  the  promise,  and  after  a  voice  of 
"Yankee  Doodle  Dandy"  the  money  went  into 
the  fund. 

Mr.  Cohan  then  invaded  the  very  floor  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  while  the  brokers  and  attend- 
ants fairly  gasped  in  astonishment.  It  caused 
a  momentary  suspension  of  business  and  door- 
men from  every  hand  rushed  for  him. 

"I'll  go  out  quietly,"  he  yelled,  "as  soon  as 

1  sell  two  papers." 

A  couple  of  brokers  nearest  him  pressed  two 
large  bills  in  his  hand  and  he  made  for  the 
door  on  a  run. 

Mr.  Cohan  then  started  for  the  shopping  dis- 
trict, stopping  several  times  on  the  way  to  sell 
papers.  When  Fourteenth  was  reached  the 
Evening  Journals  went  thick  and  fast  and  the 
money  came  in  a  steady  stream. 

When  Thirty-fourth  street  was  reached  Mr. 
Cohan  seemed  to  be  among  his  own.  It  was  a 
case  of  matinee  idol  from  the  tail  of  truck. 
Cries  of  "Good  work,  Cohan,"  and  "Keep  it  up, 
George,"  were  heard  on  every  side,  as  bills  were 
pressed  into  his  hand.  Women  with  bundles 
from  the  big  shops  were  eager  purchasers  of 
papers,  and  many  chorus  girls  gave  $5  and  $10. 
Even  the  newsboys  in  the  district  bought  papers 
and  paid  well  for  them. 

It  was  late  when  Forty-second  streets  was 
reached,  but  the  amount  received  was  extremely 
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satisfactory.     Diners  in  the  near-by  restaurants 
came  out  to  purchase. 

The  Newsboy  Fund  was  started  by  Mr.  Cohan 
buying  the  first  paper  for  $1,000,  and  Felix 
Isman,  the  Philadelphia  real  estate  broker, 
bought  one  for  $500. — New  York  American. 


CHORUS  GIRLS  AID  THE  BENEFIT. 


Sold  Tickets  on  the  Street  for  the  Convention 
Hall  Entertainment. 

In  the  hotels,  restaurants,  department  stores, 
offices  and  even  on  the  street  corners,  chorus 
girls  from  the  Majestic  Theater  in  soldier  uni- 
forms, sold  hundred  of  tickets  this  morning  for 
the  big  theatrical  performance  to  be  given  in 
Convention  Hall  Friday  night.  From  one  build- 
ing to  another  they  rode  in  automobiles,  and 
few  of  the  business  men  escaped  giving  up  a 
dollar  for  a  ticket. 

When  the  automobiles  stopped  in  front  of  a 
store,  Ben  Welch,  an  Italian  impersonator  and 
comedian  jumped  out,  and  with  a  monkey  and 
hurdy-gurdy  started  an  impromptu  performance. 
The  "Three  Keltons,"  also  from  the  Majestic, 
helped  him  with  their  musical  act,  and  before  the 
performance  was  over  the  chorus  girls  had  re- 
turned from  their  siege  in  the  store  and  sold 
tickets  to  the  crowd. 

This  afternoon  twenty-five  chorus  girls,  in 
costume,  from  the  Century  Theater,  are  riding 
about  town  on  large  scenery  trucks  selling  tick- 
ets. At  the  Willis  Wood  Theater  Mayor  Beard- 
sley  will  auction  off  box  seats  for  the  benefit 
performance.  Admission  to  the  theater  will  be 
free  and  during  the  auction  a  concert  will  be 
given  by  an  orchestra  furnished  by  the  Musi- 
cians' Union. 

Many  persons  have  asked  the  theater  managers 
to  urge  the  business  houses  to  close  an  hour 
earlier  on  Friday  in  order  that  all  employees 
would  be  able  to  attend  the  performance. — Kan- 
sas City  Star. 


ACTRESSES  SING,  DANCE,  PLAY. 


Over  $4,000  Realized  at  the  Nixon  and  Grand 
Benefit  Matinees. 
At  two  performances  which  were  made  unus- 
ually attractive  by  the  hearty  enthusiasm  of  the 


theatrical  profession  over  four  thousand  dollars 
were  added  to  the  local  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  San  Francisco  sufferers  yesterday.  Benefit 
matinees  were  held  at  the  Nixon  and  the  Grand 
and  both  houses  were  crowded  to  their  capacities 
by  audiences  which  entered  fully  into  the  spirit 
that  led  actresses  to  forget  dignitv  and  sell  pro- 
grammes and  other  trifles  at  relief  fund  prices. 

At  the  Nixon  it  seemed  that  the  house  held 
one  big  family.  Seats  had  been  bought  in  some 
cases  at  four  times  their  value,  and  as  the  actors 
and  actresses  were  singing,  dancing  and  giving 
bits  of  their  dramatic  work  for  the  good  of  the 
cause  everybody  was  appreciated. 

The  lobby  of  the  theater  looked  like  an  aisle 
in .  a  church  bazaar  before  the  performance 
began.  Pretty  girl  members  of  the  companies 
now  in  the  city  were  importuning  the  men  they 
saw  to  buy  anything  from  a  rose  to  a  programme. 
One  rose  brought  $5,  a  programme  $5,  and  Philip 
Flinn  paid  $20  for  a  box  of  flowers.  The  femi- 
nine highwaymen  in  the  cause  of  charity  having 
vanquished  the  lobby,  marched  out  to  the  pave- 
ment and  even  across  the  street  to  swell  the 
total.  Those  who  sold  things  were  Constance 
Adams,  Lillie  Cohen,  Marie  Richmond,  Juanita 
Brown,  Lola  Quinlan,  Violet  Quinlan,  Edith 
McLean,  Grace  A.  Barber,  Carol  Pullman,  Min- 
nie Payton,  Nan  Goldie,  Duana  Wager,  Minnie 
Layton  and  Rosaline  Ivan. 

Cyril  Scott,  the  sculptor  in  "The  Prince 
Chap,"  sent  a  number  of  images  to  be  sold; 
Robert  Edeson  gave  $25  worth  of  fans,  and 
Cecil  De  Mille,  the  actor-dramatist,  helped  in  the 
management. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


BROMO-SELTZER  FOR  FRISCO 


Chicago  Sent  One   Car  of  the  Drag  and  Five 
Cars  of  Breakfast  Foods. 

One  car  filled  with  bromo-seltzer,  one  car  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and  five  cars  of  breakfast  foods 
were  sent  to  San  Francisco  from  Chicago  over 
the  Union  Pacific  railway.  According  to  in- 
formation received  by  Union  Pacific  officials  here, 
forty-six  cars  filled  with  all  kinds  of  merchandise 
and  provisions  were  started  over  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  that  road  from  various  towns  in  the  Mid- 
dle West. — Kansas  City  Star. 


AFTER  THE  FIRE 


-Kansas  City  Star. 
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MASTERING    AN     EMERGENCY 


SAN    FRANCISCO   CITIZENS  TAKE   INSTANT 
HOLD  OF  THE  TRAGIC   SITUATION 


MAYOR,    GENERAL   FUNSTON,    AND    PROMINENT   CITI- 

ZENS    UNITE    TO    FfGHT    THE    FIRE   AND    TO 

FURNISH  FOOD  AND  SHELTER  FOR  THE 

HOMELESS  AND  DESTITUTE 


California's  history  and  traditions  would 
lead  to  the  expectation  that  even  so  great  a 
catastrophe  as  that  of  April  18,  1906,  would 
not  be  beyond  the  mastery  of  its  inhabitants. 
For,  the  men  who  crossed  the  plains  and 
stuck  it  out  in  the  pioneer  days  of  gold  left 
behind  them  a  legacy  of  greatness  such  as 
few  communities  begin  with.  Little  that  was 
ever  done  in  California  was  done  in  niggardly 
manner,  and  few  of  California's  citizens 
were  untrained,  in  some  manner  or  other, 
to  rise  to  situations  outreaching  the  ordi- 
nary. But  it  probably  will  be  said  of  those 
who  stood  to  their  posts  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco fire  and  in  the  strenuous  days  which 
followed  that  they  earned  honors  of  bravery, 
optimism  and  indomitable  persistence  such 
as  have  fallen  to  few  groups  of  people  in 
modern  times. 


A  SAVAGE  TEST  OF  MEN. 


Fearsome  Trial  of  the  Courage  and  Ability  of 
San  Francisco's  Leaders. 
Said  Edwin  Emerson,  the  well  known  war 
correspondent  and  the  personal  emissary  of 
President  Roosevelt,  in  an  article  in  the  Sun- 
set Magazine : 

The  most  searching  test  of  efficiency  in  this 
world  is  the  sudden  strain  of  emergency.  The 
only  other  test  is  time,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  those  who  have  borne  the  supreme  strain 
of  unexpected  emergency  will  also  have  the  en- 
durance to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
everyday  life. 


This  was  made  plain,  as  never  before  in  the 
history  of  any  city,  during  the  great  disaster 
which  swept  over  San  Francisco.  Then  it  was 
that  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  emerging  un- 
daunted and  invincible  from  the  terrible  ordeal 
they  had  gone  through,  proved  to  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  world  that  the  thing  that  makes  a 
city  is  not  houses  and  stores  but  the  spirit  of 
its  citizens,  and  that  so  long  as  this  remains 
unbroken  their  city,  too,  will  endure,  reduced  to 
ruins  and  ashes  though  it  be,  yet  imperishable 
and  with  a  destined  future  even  more  glorious 
than  its  golden  past. 

In  those  days  of  stress,  in  the  fire  lines  and 
elsewhere,  all  quarrels  and  jealousies  of  former 
days  were  forgotten.  Plebeians  and  aristocrats 
took  oil  their  coats  and  worked  together,  nabobs 
and  native  sons  side  by  side  with  "greasers" 
and  Chinamen.  Soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  mili- 
tia, police,  firemen,  student  cadets  and  vigilantes, 
all  formed  one  harmonious  whole.  Political  lead- 
ers who  were  known  to  be  sworn  enemies  served 
on  the  same  committee  of  public  safety,  and  the 
newspapers,  formerly  so  anxious  to  scoop  and 
undercut  one  another,  were  published  for  the 
nonce  from  the  same  printing  presses  under  the 
same  name. 

The  warring  traction  companies  and  railroads 
— "soulless  corporations,"  as  they  are  often  said 
to  be — joined  forces  and  worked  for  nothing. 
At  a  time  when  orderly  train  despatching  had 
been  rendered  next  to  impossible  by  traffic  in- 
terruptions and  unprecedented  congestion  at 
headquarters,  they  succeeded  in  carr5dng  away 
greater  multitudes  free  of  charge  than  they  or 
any  other  railroad  had  ever  handled  before  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time.  By  these  heroic  measures 
alone  the  railways  saved  the  city  from  the  worst 
consequences  of  panic  and  stampede.  And  the 
gilded  youths  who  like  to  speed  automobiles 
regardless  of  city  ordinances,  for  once  became 
saviors  of  society,  running  their  machines  as 
free  ambulances  and  despatch  bearers  day  and 
night,  with  their  services  as  chauffeurs  thrown  in. 
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FAMOUS  FIRE  FIGHTERS  HELPLESS. 


Water  Supply  Completely  Cut  Off  and  Chief 
Killed  Before  Struggle  Began. 

Perhaps  nothing  was  more  pitiable  than 
the  utter  uselessness  of  the  city's  fire  depart- 
ment. Despite  its  reputation  for  exceptional 
eflSciency  it  stood  powerless  before  the  cutting 
off  of  the  water  supply,  and  could  but  wit- 
ness the  flames  eating  up  block  after  block 
and  acre  after  acre.  Said  Mr.  Emerson  con- 
cerning this: 

In  all  the  overwhelming  calamity  that  befell 
San  Francisco  during  the  three  days'  and  nights' 
conflagration  that  followed  the  earthquake,  the 
supreme  tragic  moment  may  be  said  to  have 
been  reached  that  Wednesday  morning  when  the 
firemen  rushing  with  their  engines  and  hose  carts 
to  the  various  points  of  alarm  found  themselves 
standing  helpless  before  the  spreading  flames  be- 
side empty  hydrants.  Fire  Chief  Sullivan,  they 
say,  had  elaborated  a  plan  for  just  this  emer- 
gency, combining  a  heroic  use  of  dynamite  with 
a  long-distance  reach  to  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
aided  by  all  the  engine  facilities  in  the  harbor, 
but  he  lay  dying  on  a  Red  Cross  litter. 

Without  water  and  without  the  leadership  of 
their  chief  the  firemen  did  what  they  could.  Dep- 
uty Chief  Dougherty  took  charge — it  was  like 
taking  command  of  a  battle  after  it  has  turned 
into  a  rout — and  under  his  direction  the  battal- 
ion chiefs  stood  to  their  impoent  batteries  of 
engines.  Several  of  them  had  to  be  abandoned 
under  stress  of  heat,  orderly  retreat  having  been 
cut  off  by  falling  walls.  In  some  instances  the 
firemen  succeeded  in  pumping  water  up  from 
the  sea  level  through  miles  of  coupled  hose,  but 
it  was  a  losing  fight  from  the  start,  with  no 
hope  from  any  quarter  but  the  final  shift  of 
wind. 


ARMY  AND  FUNSTON  TO  THE  FORE. 


The    Little    General    Promptly  Reinforced   the 
Heroic  Work  of  Mayor  and  Citizens. 

The  story   of  Funston's  participation  in 

the   crisis   is,   of   course,   one   of   the  most 

widely  heralded  features,  but  the  following 

from  Mr.  Emerson  gives  a  viewpoint  more 

intimate  than  most  accounts: 

Together  with  the  emergency  of  fighting  fire 
came  no  less  pressing  emergency  of  saving  life 
and  property  and  of  establishing  fire  lines 
against  possible  looters  and  marauders.  Ordi- 
narily this  can  safely  be  left  to  the  police.  San 
Francisco  has  a  police  force  of  600  men.     Had 


there  been  five-fold  that  number  it  would  not 
have  been  enough. 

It  was  then  that  the  men  of  the  hour  stepped 
forth  in  the  persons  of  General  Funston  and 
Mayor  Schmitz.  From  the  top  of  Nob  Hill  near 
his  residence  immediately  after  the  earthquake. 
General  Funston  could  see  columns  of  smoke 
rising  from  the  stricken  city  and  could  note  the 
growing  evidences  of  confusion.  Instantly  he 
ordered  his  small  garrison  of  seventeen  hundred 
men  under  arms.  Communication  with  Wash- 
ington was  broken,  and  so  was  telephonic  con- 
nection with  municipal  headquarters  in  the 
demolished  City  Hall.  As  in  the  olden  days 
before  telegraphs  and  telephones  were  invented, 
General  Funston  had  to  call  for  dispatch  riders 
and  sent  them  galloping  over  to  Fort  Mason 
and  the  Hall  of  Justice.  General  Funston's 
marching  orders  reached  Fort  Mason  and  the 
Presidio  shortly  after  six.  Within  a  few  min- 
utes after  its  receipt  fifteen  hundred  United 
States  soldiers,  in  full  campaign  equipment,  were 
marching  into  the  panic-stricken  city  to  form  an 
effective  military  cordon  against  fire  and  law- 
lessness. 

Had  Funston  been  an  ofiicer  of  ordinary  mold, 
he  would  have  hesitated  to  comply  until  receiv- 
ing specific  orders  from  his  superiors  With  the 
wires  down,  he  would  have  waited  for  Secretary 
Taft  or  General  Greeley  to  take  the  initiative, 
or  would  have  vainly  searched  his  books  of  regu- 
lations for  a  precedent.  .The  fact  that  he  did 
not  do  so,  but  acted  promptly  arid  without  re- 
serve, once  more  proclaimed  him  the  man  of 
action  he  had  proved  himself  to  be.  As  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  expressed  it  shortly  after  the 
catastrophe,  when  I  saw  him  in  Washington : 
"This  alone  would  have  vindicated  General 
Funston's  promotion  from  volunteer  rank  had 
such  vindication  been  necessary."  Everything 
was  consternation  at  the  ruined  City  Hall,  until, 
about  the  same  time  that  Funston's  men  were 
descending  upon  the  helpless  city,  Mayor 
Schmitz  issued  his  famous  proclamation  that  any 
person  discovered  in  the  act  of  looting,  or  appro- 
priating any  property  not  his  own,  should  be 
shot  without  question. 

This  order,  backed  up  as  it  was  by  the  prompt 
appearance  of  the  soldiers  with  their  rifles  and 
cartridge  belts,  had  the  most  salutary  effect  on 
the  lawless  element  that  had  commenced  already 
to  take  advantage  of  the  general  calamity. 

Another  most  salutary  order  issued  by  the 
Mayor  and  enforced  by  Funston's  soldiers  was 
the  absolute  stoppage  of  all  liquor  traffic.  But 
for  this  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  amid  all 
their  ordeal  of  fire  and  desolation,  would  have 
had  to  contend  with  the  added  horrors  of  mob 
rule  and  drunken  debauchery  at  a  time  when  no 
able-bodied  man  could  be  spared  from  the  city's 
crying  need  of  fire-fighters  and  rescuers.  This 
prohibition  worked  so  well,  in  Tact,  that  not- 
withstanding the  clamors  of  the  licensed  liquor 
dealers,  it  was  continued  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  six  weeks'  legal  holidays  which  fol- 
lowed the  disaster. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  OF  SAFETY. 


Fifty  of  the  Most  Prominent  Citizens  Named  by 
the  Mayor  to  Aid  Him. 

Said  Mr.  Emerson,  in  speaking  of  the  men 

who  were  summoned  to  aid  the  Mayor  in 

the  stress  of  the  first  few  days: 

In  this  connection  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  Mayor  Schmitz  for  his  virile  handling 
of  the  situation  from  the  outset.  Above  all  he 
deserves  credit  for  his  immediate  appointment 
of  a  committee  composed  of  the  best  available 
representatives  of  San  Francisco,  regardless  of 
all  political  affiliations  or  personal  antagonisms. 
In  line  with  this  was  the  happy  selection  of 
former  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan  to  head  the 
emergency  Finance  Committee,  which  so  ably 
solved  the  difficult  financial  problem  occasioned 
by  the  closing  of  all  banks  and  saving  institu- 
tions throughout  the  period  of  continuous  bank 
holidays.  This  committee  handled  the  millions 
pouring  into  the  city  from  generous  donations  all 
over  the  world  in  a  manner  to  inspire  confidence 
and  admiration  everywhere. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  disaster,  the 
Supervisors  and  the  Mayor  met  at  the  Hall  of 
Justice,  and  the  Mayor  named  the  following 
citizens  as  a  Committee  of  Safety:  James  D. 
Phelan,  Herbert  Law,  Thomas  Magee,  Charles 
Fee,  W.  P.  Herrin,  Thornwall  Mullalley,  Garret 
W.  McEnerney,  W.  H.  Leahy,  J.  Downey  Har- 
vey, Jeremiah  Dinan,  John  J.  Mahoney,  Henry 
T.  Scott,  I.  W.  Hellman,  George  A.  Knight,  I. 
Steinhart,  S.  G.  Murphy,  Homer  King,  Frank 
Anderson,  W.  J.  Bartnett,  John  Martin,  Allan 
Pollock,  Mark  Gerstle,  H.  V.  Ramsdell,  W.  G. 
Harrison,  R.  A.  Crothers,  Paul  Cowles,  M.  H. 
De  Young,  Claus  Spreckels,  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
C.  W.  Fay,  John  McNaught,  Dent  Robert, 
Thomas  Garrett,  Frank  Shea,  James  Shea,  Rob- 
ert Pisis,  T.  P.  Woodward,  Howard  Holmes, 
George  Dillman,  J.  B.  Rogers,  David  Rich,  H.  T. 
Cresswell,  J.  A.  Howell,  Frank  Maestretti,  Clem 
Tobin,  George  Toumey,  E.  B.  Pond,  George  A. 
Newhall  and  William  Watson. 


IMPROVISINa  A  FOOD  SUPPLY 


Municipal  Duck  Pond  Furnishes  a  Meal  for  Many 
Refugees. 
When  the  full  story  of  the  disaster  is 
written,  the  great  wonder  of  it  all  will  prob- 
ably be  the  evidence  that  after  the  first  few 
hours  of  drifting  from  the  fire  practically 
none  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
sufferers  were  permitted  to  go  hungry. 
Where  the  food  came  from  and  how  it  was 
furnished  is  told  in  part  in  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Sun : 


The  Committee  of  Safety  is  at  work.  They  are 
taking  the  food  situation  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
military  and  preparing  to  establish  depots  in  the 
camps  and  at  all  parks  as  soon  as  the  city  cools 
off.  Cheerful  news  of  coming  relief  trains  has 
been  reaching  us  all  day. 

The  city  slept  last  night  in  three  concentration 
camps — at  the  Presidio,  Golden  Gate  Park  and 
Fort  Mason.  Many  of  the  rich,  even,  deserted 
their  mansions  to  sleep  out  of  doors,  for  fear 
that  the  fire  line,  stopped  at  Van  Ness,  might 
sweep  on  and  take  their  houses  with  it.  There 
were  a  few  tents,  but  mainly  they  slept  out  in 
the  fog  and  the  heavy  dew,  wrapped  in  blankets 
and  bundled  in  quilts.  There  were  some  curious 
makeshifts — tents  formed  of  quilts,  hangings, 
portieres,  even  old  clothes,  just  to  hide  the  naked- 
ness of  those  who  had  loosened  their  clothes  for 
the  first  time  in  two  days. 

By  each  little  group,  lying  out  on  the  grass 
and  under  the  trees,  would  be  a  small  bundle  of 
household  belongings.  Up  and  down  the  broad 
avenues  of  the  parks  the  troops  patroled,  keep- 
ing order.  This  was  difficult  at  times,  for  the 
second  hysterical  stage  has  succeeded  the  par- 
alysis of  that  first  day,  and  people  are  doing 
strange  things.  A  man,  running  half  naked, 
tearing  at  his  clothes  and  crying,  ' '  The  end  of  all 
things  has  come!"  was  caught  by  the  soldiers 
and  placed  under  arrest.  Under  a  tent  on  the 
broad  lawn  of  the  children's  playground  a  baby 
was  born.  By  good  luck,  there  was  a  physician 
there  and  the  women  helped  out,  so  that  the 
mother  appears  to  be  safe.  They  carried  her  later 
to  the  children's  building  in  the  park  and  did 
their  best  to  make  her  comfortable. 

All  night  wagons  mounted  with  barrels  and 
guarded  by  soldiers  drove  through  the  park 
doling  out  water.  There  was  always  a  crush 
about  these  wagons  and  only  one  drink  was 
allowed  to  a  person.  Separate  supplies  were  sent 
to  the  sick  in  the  tents.  The  troops  allowed  no 
camp  fires,  fearing  that  the  trees  of  the  park 
might  catch  and  drive  the  people  out  of  this 
refuge  to  the  open  and  wind  swept  sands  by  the 
ocean.  The  wind  which  had  saved  the  heights 
eame  cold  across  the  park,  driving  a  damp  fog, 
and  for  those  who  had  no  blankets  it  was  a  ter- 
rible night.  Many  were  exhausted  and  could  not 
sleep  even  in  the  cold ;  they  threw  themselves 
down  in  the  wet  grass  and  fell  asleep.  This 
hardship  and  exposure  must  add  to  the  death  list. 

When  morning  came  the  people  even  prepared 
to  make  the  camp  permanent.  An  ingenious  man 
hung  up  before  his  little  blanket  shelter  a  sign 
upon  a  stick  giving  his  name  and  his  address 
before  the  fire  wiped  him  out.  This  became  a 
fashion,  and  it  was  taken  to  mean  that  the  space 
was  preempted. 

Volunteer  Fire  Fighters  Worn  Out. 
Toward  midnight  a  black,  staggering  body  of 
men  began  to  weave  through  the  entrance.  They 
were  volunteer  fire  fighters,  looking  for  a  place 
to  throw  themselves  down  and  sleep.  These  men 
dropped  out  all  along  the  line  and  were  rolled 
out  of  the  driveways  by  the  troops.     There  was 
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AMONG  THE  RUINS 

— Kansas  City 

much  splendid  unselfishness  here.  Women  gave 
up  their  blankets  and  sat  up  or  walked  about 
all  night  to  cover  exhausted  men  who  had  fought 
fire  until  there  was  no  more  fight  in  them. 

Many  of  the  people  seem  to  have  brought  some 
supply  of  food  with  their  pei-sonal  belongings. 
For  the  rest  the  troops  and  the  committee  of 
safety  did  the  best  they  could  to  provide.  Loaded 
■wagons,  the  strippings  of  grocery  stores,  were 
coming  in  from  the  very  dawn ;  yet  many  of  these 
people  must  have  gone  away  without  breakfast. 

Altar  Set  Up  in  Open  Air. 

From  Fort  Mason,  where  most  of  the  Italians 
and  Spaniards  from  Telegraph  Hill  had  passed 
the  night,  there  started  an  early  morning  exodus 
for    the    ferry.     A  priest  of  the  Church  of  Sts. 

Peter  and  Paul the  Church  of  the  Fishermen 

they  call  it  in  San  Francisco — -had  saved  from 
the  church  the  Host,  vestments  and  sacred  ves- 
sels. Early  in  the  morning  he  set  up  an  altar  in 
the  open  air  and  said  mass. 

Then  the  march  to  the  ferry  began.  Every 
vehicle  in  the  city,  even  pushcarts  and  wheel- 
barrows, was  in  use  by  the  city  authorities  and 
the  soldiers.  The  chief  means  of  transportation 
for  personal  goods,  therefore,  was  baby  carriages. 
The  line  of  crying,  jostling  foreigners  shoving 
over-loaded  baby  carriages  ahead  of  them  was 
half  pitiful  and  half  comic.  The  carriages  kept 
breaking  down,  and  the  line  of  march  to  the  ferry 
building  is  strewn  with  their  wreckage. 


Star. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Company,  disre- 
garding schedules  and  ignoring  fares, 
ran  the  ferryboats  as  fast  as  they  could 
get  them  in  and  out  of  the  slips.  They 
opened  the  gates,  the  police  on  guard  at 
that  point  would  let  through  just  enough 
people,  baby  carriages,  and  belongings, 
to  crowd  the  boat,  would  force  back  the 
rest  and  close  the  gates.  The  Italians 
were  joined  by  American  refugees  from 
other  parts  of  the  city  and  by  shivering 
Chinese  loaded  till  their  backs  bent  with 
bundles. 

The  broad  floors  of  the  Ferry  building 
were  jammed  tight  and  people  waited 
for  hours  outside  to  get  their  turn  at  the 
gates.  Poor  and  well-to-do  together 
squatted  on  the  floor  and  sat  on  their 
bundles  while  they  waited.  People  were 
collapsing  everjrwhere,  and  doctors  in 
the  crowd  had  plenty  to  do. 

Oakland  Suffered  by  Fire. 
In  telling  of  the  greater  horror  these 
dispatches  may  not  have  mentioned  that 
a  good  part  of  the  Oakland  waterfront 
went  by  fire  on  Wednesday.  The  com- 
manders of  the  fire  tugs,  realizing  that 
this  was  the  only  possible  entrance,  man- 
aged to  save  the  long  mole  and  ferry 
landings  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany. 

All  day  through  the  half  burned  district  the 
procession  of  refugees  has  kept  up.  They  dropped 
like  flies  in  smoke  on  the  doorways  of  the  houses, 
exhausted.  Hunger  is  everywhere.  Public  supply 
stations  are  at  work,  but  there  are  no  regular 
means  of  communication,  and  many  do  not  know 
of  them.    Respectable  people  are  begging. 

One  of  the  refugees  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Merritt  this  morning  spied  a  flock  of  ducks  and 
swans  which  the  city  maintained  there  for  the 
decoration  of  the  lake.  He  plunged  into  the  lake, 
swam  out  to  them  and  captured  a  fat  drake. 
Other  men  and  boys  saw  the  point  and  followed. 
The  municipal  ducks  were  all  cooking  in  five 
minutes. 

A  man  with  a  loaf  of  bread  in  his  hand  ran  up 
to  a  policeman  on  Washington  street.  "Here," 
he  said,  "this  man  is  trying  to  charge  me  a 
dollar  for  this  loaf  of  bread.    Is  that  fair?" 

"Give  it  to  me,"  said  the  policeman.  He 
broke  off  one  end  of  it  and  stuck  it  in  his  mouth. 
"I  am  hungry  myself,"  he  said  when  he  had  his 
mouth  clear.  "Take  the  rest  of  it.  It's  appro- 
priated. ' ' 

A  baker  named  Kuhl  loaded  his  whole  stock  on 
an  express  wagon  this  morning  and  drove  down 
the  line  of  refugees  coming  up  from  the  mole, 
passing  out  bread.    He  was  nearly  mobbed  before 
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the  militiamen  rescued  liim.  A  woman  with  a 
little  girl  in  her  arms  fell  flat  on  the  pavement 
before  a  shoe  store  on  Broadway.  The  clerks  ran 
out  and  carried  her  inside.  It  was  simply  hunger. 
She  had  lost  her  husband  in  the  confusion  and 
had  not  eaten  for  a  day.  These,  of  course,  are 
extreme  instances;  but  they  show  what  may  be- 
come general  unless  food  comes  soon  and  abund- 
antly. It  is  really  impossible  for  one  observer  to 
say  whether  there  is  actual  danger  of  real  famine, 
but  certainly  many  are  hungry. 


The  seizure  of  supplies  coming  on  the  trains  by 
the  relief  committee  has  been  authorized  by 
Mayor  Schmitz.  Following  out  this  order  and 
with  the  authorization  given  the  committee  by 
the  civil  authorities,  Edwin  Stearns,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee,  seized  a  carload  of 
flour  this  morning  containing  810  sacks.  Of  this 
amount  twenty-five  sacks  were  immediately  sent 
out  to  Idora  Park,  in  Oakland,  where  there  are  a 
large  number  of  .homeless  people.  Another 
twenty-flve  sacks  were  sent  down  to  Adams  Point, 
where  the  people  are  encamped  under  the  trees. 


TO  THE  RESCUE. 


• — Chicago  News. 


SUPPLIES  SEIZED  AT  TRAINS 


Authorities  Take  No  Chances  with  the  Predatory 
Few  Among  the  Sufferers. 

Another  view  of  how  sixpplies  were  ob- 
tained is  given  in  the  following  from  a 
Chicago  paper  .- 


A  carload  of  ice  was  seized  for  the  hospitals  and 
a  carload  of  potatoes  was  also  taken. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  con- 
fiscate these  goods  and  the  names  of  the  con- 
signees are  taken  in  each  case.  As  soon  as 
there  are  any  funds  available  they  will  be  paid 
for.  .  The  emergency,  however,  is  such  that 
prompt  and  firm  action  in  the  matter  is  deemed 
necessary. 
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Besides  these  seizures,  a  wagon  load  of  butter 
was  sent  to  the  committee  this  morning.  A  man 
has  also  notified  the  committee  that  ihere  Is  a 
carload  of  hams,  butter  and  eggs  on  its  way  to 
this  city  from  the  people  of  Willits.  Other  cities 
are  sending  supplies  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
amounts  will  be  sufHeient  for  the  need. 

The  committees  which  have  charge  of  various 
branches  of  the  work  have  opened  a  registration 
bureau,  where  all  are  asked  to  register  their 
names  for  those  wishing  to  find  families  or 
friends.  Hundreds  of  inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived for  information  in  regard  to  the  people. 
In  hurried  flight  many  families  were  separated 
and  were  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  direction  to 
look  for  one  another. 

The  famine  problem  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
serious  one.  At  present  a  loaf  of  bread  costs  a 
dollar  and  a  scrap  of  meat  brings  fifty  cents.  The 
refugees  subsist  on  dried  breakfast  food  not 
moistened  by  milk,  and  upon  canned  vegetables 
and  fruits.  One  man  secured  a  frying  pan  and 
succeeded  in  toasting  some  slabs  of  potatoes  in 
tallow,  mixed  with  a  little  butter.  These  he  was 
selling  yesterday  at  ten  cents  per  slab. 

Three  stations  for  the  homeless  have  been 
established  by  the  general  relief  committee,  and 
to  these  there  were  being  carried  this  morning 
confiscated  stores  from  groceries. 


SITUATION  SPLENDIDLY  HANDLED 


I 


New  York  World  Declares  No  Great  Emergency 
Ever  So  Well  Administered. 

The  instant  judgment  of  all  Eastern  cor- 
respondents was  one  of  praise  for  the  mas- 
terlj-^  administration  of  the  crisis.  Said  Mr. 
L.  E.  Stover,  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  World : 

Never  has  a  situation  such  as  that  which  con- 
fronts San  Francisco  been  handled  so  superbly. 
There  is  little  actual  want  in  the  city,  although 
plenty  of  discomfort. 

The  food  supply  is  becoming  ample,  and  the 
one  source  of  suffering,  the  dearth  of  water,  is 
being  relieved.  There  is  plenty  of  water  to  drink, 
but  as  yet  little  for  other  purposes. 

The  military  have  handled  the  situation  in  a 
manner  that  calls  forth  praise  from  even  the 
despairing. 

Yesterday  and  today  quantities  of  supplies 
were  pouring  into  the  city.  These  were  con- 
veyed to  points  where  the  refugees  were  camped 
'    and  distributed  gratis  to  the  needy. 

Today  the  great  stores  of  the  army  were  opened 
and  wagon  after  wagon  of  clothing  and  blankets 
was  soon  on  its  way  to  the  camps  of  the  home- 
less. 

Throughout  the  refugee  district  notices  were 
posted  informing  the  populace  that  further  relief 
was  on  the  way.  Army  wagons  distributed  bread, 
biscuits  and  canned  goods.  There  was  enough 
and  to  spare  for  every  one  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
supply  stations. 


Early  on  Thursday  the  military  took  chai-ge  of 
3very  stock  of  supplies  remaining  in  the  city  and 
were  distributing  them  to  the  crowds.  Dealers 
in  goods  not  classed  as  necessities,  such  as 
tobacco,  furniture  and  the  like,  were  pennitted 
to  continue  their  sales  with  the  understanding 
that  there  should  be  no  raising  of  nriees. 

Whenever  a  dealer  violated  this  rule  his  stock 
was  promptly  confiscated  and  distributed  free. 
The  best  of  order  was  maintained  everywhere; 
the  military  had  the  situation  under  perfect  con- 
trol. "         

NAVY  JOINS  WITH  THE  AEMY 


Vessels  Rush  to  San  Francisco  On  Receipt  of 
Wireless  Messages. 

Further  manifestation  of  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  Government's  efforts  to  afford 
quick  relief  is  shown  by  Mr.  Emerson  in  the 
Sunset : 

The  most  valuable  aid  was  rendered  by  the 
navy.  But  for  the  heroic  work  of  a  band  of 
blue-jacket  fighters  from  the  navy,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  San  Francisco's  waterfront  and  ferry 
terminals  could  have  been  saved.  Without  the 
ferries  for  an  outlet,  the  panic-stricken  people, 
straining  across  the  bay  to  Oakland,  Berkeley, 
Alameda  and  Sausalito  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand, would  have  found  themselves  pent  in  by 
a  wall  of  fire  and  driven  back  to  the  shelterless 
regions  of  the  peninsula. 

When  the  news  of  the  fire  in  the  city  reached 
the  navy's  wireless  station  on  Mare  Island, 
Admiral  McCalla  at  once  sent  to  San  Francisco 
the  two  fireboats.  Active  and  Leslie,  with  all  the 
available  hose,  many  thousand  feet  long,  manned 
by  Lieutenant  Freeman  of  the  destroyed  Perry 
with  his  crew. 

At  the  same  time  the  Preble,  flying  the  Red 
Cross  flag,  was  dispatched  with  surgeons,  nurses 
and  medical  supplies.  She  dashed  over  ahead  of 
the  fire  boats,  and  thenceforth  was  kept  busy 
carrying  the  injured  to  the  government  hospital 
on  Yerba  Buena  Island.  Meanwhile  the  fireboats 
put  into  Pier  8  at  the  foot  of  Howard  street,  and 
running  their  hose  lines  out,  directed  five  streams 
on  the  fire.  At  one  time  they  had  to  run  five 
thousand  feet  of  hose  up  Telegraph  Hill  over  a 
distance  of  seven  blocks,  finally  losing  one  thou- 
sand feet  of  hose  from  the  heat.  At  the  same 
time  they  supplied  city  fire  engines  with  fresh 
water  brought  by  the  Soto  Komo  from  Yerba 
Buena. 

For  three  days  and  nights  these  gallant  sailors 
fought  the  fire  incessantly  from  Fisherman's 
pier,  below  Telegraph  Hill  on  the  north,  to  the 
hay  dock  on  Channel  creek  on  the  south.  As 
the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  expressed  it 
in  an  official  resolution  to  Admiral  McCalla: 
"Had  it  not  been  for  their  great  assistance,  we 
should  never  have  been  able  to  save  an  almost 
intact  waterfront  for  San  Francisco. ' '  After- 
ward, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  took  official 
cognizance  of  this  splendid  service  and  rendered 
public    commendation    to    Lieutenants    Freeman 
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and  Bertliolf,  Midshipman  Pond  and  Assistant- 
Paymaster  Mel,  with  the  crew  under  them. 

On  the  morning  of  April  18th  Admiral  Good- 
rich, on  his  flagship  Chicago,  was  cruising  about 
twenty  miles  off  San  Diego.  About  eight  o'clock 
an  unsigned  wireless  message  came  down  out  of 
the  sky.    It  read : 

"Earthquake  at  5:24  a.  m.,  San  Francisco, 
nearly  demolished  city.  Call  building  is  down 
and  Palace  Hotel,  both  telegraph  offices,  Wells- 
Fargo  building.  All  water  pipes  burst.  City 
fire  department  helpless.     City  is  in  flames." 

The  Chicago  responded  as  if  an  enemy  had 
hove  in  sight.  The  cruiser  was  put  under  forced 
draught  and  leaped  forward  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-oue  knots.  She  arrived  early  Thursday 
evening  and  anchored  off  Fort  Mason,  together 
with  the  Marblehead,  with  their  ship's  battalions 
ready  to  land.  An  officer  proceeded  to  army 
headquarters.  General  Funston  requested  that 
the  landing  force  be  held  on  board  until  the  next 
morning  and  that  the  marines  then  report  to 
Colonel  Karmany  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
sailors  to  himself.  This  was  done.  Two  hundred 
blue-jackets  and  sixty  marines  were  landed  early 
Friday  morning.  A  naval  officer  in  command  of 
a  beach  party  took  command  of  the  wharf  at 
Fort  Mason,  crowded  with  refugees  and  relief 
jtores. 


IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  RED  CEOSS. 


/resident    Roosevelt    Appoints    Dr.    Edward    T. 
Devine  to  Administer  the  Relief. 

So  soon  as  President  Roosevelt  had  suf- 
ficient news  in  hand  to  act  with  intelligence, 
he  delegated  the  work  of  relief,  so  far  as 
was  in  his  power,  to  the  care  of  a  trained 
charity  worker  of  New  York,  Dr.  Edward 
r.  Devine.  It  was  a  far-sighted  act,  but  it 
caused  a  little  temporary  resentment,  in 
regard  to  which  Mr.  Emerson  said: 

Some  unjust  criticism  has  been  levelled  at 
President  Roosevelt  from  California  for  dispatch- 
ing Dr.  Devine  of  New  York  as  a  special-  Red 
Cross  emissary  to  the  coast  and  for  confiding  so 
mvich  of  the  national  relief  work  to  him  and  to 
the  Federal  officers.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  time  this  emergency  step  was 
taken,  all  was  confusion  in  San  Francisco,  ac- 
cording to  the  highly  alarming  reports  reaching 
the  East,  so  that  the  administration  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  thousands  of  relief  committees  al- 
ready forming  throughout  America  were  at  a 
loss  to  whom  first  to  address  themselves  in  San 
Francisco.  President  Roosevelt's  prompt  desig- 
nation in  these  early  days  of  one  man  known 
throughout  the  East  as  competent  and  trust- 
worthy for  just  such  work  served  to  turn  the 
swelling  flood  of  relief  supplies  into  one  effective 
channel  from  the  first,  thus  saving  endless  con- 
fusion and  local  dissension  in  the  end.  Dr. 
Devine 's    instant    harmonious    co-operation    with 


the  city  authorities  and  local  relief  committees 
upon  arrival  in  San  Francisuo,  and  his  own 
recommendation  to  the  President  to  leave  them  in 
supreme  charge  more  than  justified  his  selection 
for  the  task. 

From  the  moment  of  Dr.  Devine 's  arrival  the 
effective  work  and  practical  suggestions  of  this 
expert  in  organized  relief  work  proved  a  boon 
to  the  overworked  members  of  the  various  local 
emergency  committees  appointed  by  the  mayor  of 
San  Francisco. 


CARRIED    225,000    PERSONS    FREE 


Transportation  Valued  at  $400,000  Given  Away 
by  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Of  all  individual  institutions,  the  ones 
.upon  whom  the  greatest  burdens  in  the  way 
of  relief  were  imposed  were  the  railroads. 
But  that  these  met  the  situation  with  a  gen- 
erosity as  great  as  the  emergency  is  appar- 
ent from  the  following  three  items,  the  first 
from  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the  second  from 
the  press  of  Chicago,  and  the  third  fi-om 
Mr.  Emerson,  whose  war  correspondence 
experience  in  Asia  gave  him  a  basis  on 
which  to  make  comparative  judgments: 

San  Francisco. — Between  six  o'clock  Wednes- 
day morning,  April  18th,  and  Sunday  night,  the 
Southern  Pacific  ran  129  trains,  with  more  than 
900  cars,  to  the  main  line  and  local  Eastern 
points,  carrying  free  refugees  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. During  the  same  time  610  suburban  trains 
were  run  from  Oakland  pier  with  48S0  cars,  a 
total  of  739  trains  with  .5830  cars.  During  the 
same  period  about  fifty  trains  with  50  ears  were 
run  from  points  between  Third  and  Townsend 
streets  and  Ocean  View  to  the  south.  The  num- 
ber of  people  carried  from  San  Francisco  ex- 
ceeded 220,000.  The  value  of  the  transportation 
issued  free  by  the  Southern  Pacific  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  San  Jose,  Santa  Rosa,  Sacra- 
mento and  Vallejo  to  people  has,  at  a  rough 
estimate,  exceeded  $400,000.  The  freight  trans- 
portation which  was  carried  free  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  the  present  time. 


SERVICE  OF  THE  RAILROADS 


Estimate   That   They   Were   to   Give   $3,000,000 
Worth  of  Free  Transportation. 

Chicago,  April  23. — In  helping  to  relieve  the 
suffering  in  San  Francisco  the  railroads  of  the 
country  are  performing  free  of  cost  a  service 
which  would  have  a  commercial  value  of  more 
than  $3,000,000. 

It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  the  relief 
work  will  cost  the  railroads  which  are  in  the 
system  controlled  by  E.  H.  Harriman  at  least 
$75,000  daily  for  the  next  thirty  days.  This  would 
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make  a  total  of  $2,250,000.  This  sura,  however, 
includes  the  cost  to  the  railroads  which  deliver 
traffic  to  the  Union  Pacific  at  vjmalia,  Including 
the  Northwestern,  the  St.  Paul,  the  Great  West- 
ern, the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Rock  Island. 
The  estimate  for  the  Santa  Fe,  which  has  its  own 
lines  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  is  at  least 
$25,000  daily,  including  the  lines  wliich  turn  over 
traffic  to  it  at  Chicago. 

The  contribution  of  the  Gould  system  together 
with  the  lines  which  deliver  traffic  to  if  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $15,000  daily.  Accordingly,  it  is 
said,  the  railroads  are  performing  free  of  cost 
a  service  daily  which  has  a  commercial  value  of 
at  least  $115,000,  and  this  service  will  continue 
for  at  least  thirty  days. 

These  figures  represent  a  dividend  of  nearly  4 
per  cent  upon  a  capitalization  of  $100,000,000,  or 
about  the  capitalization  of  the  Harriman  lines. 
The  commodities  transported  free  are  all  high 
class,  and  would  take  a  very  high  rate,  varying 
from  $1.25  to  $2  for  100  pounds  from  Chicago  to 
the  coast.  The  relief  trains  are  not  running  as 
ordinary  freights,  but  upon  passenger  train  or 
express  train  schedules,  thus  adding  to  the  ex- 
pense. 

To  transport  a  train  of  provisions  from 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco  on  a  passenger  train 
schedule  would  cost  a  shipper  between  $9000  and 
$12,000.  If  the  cars  were  loaded  each  with  40,000 
pounds  of  provisions  at  a  rate  of  $1.25  for  100 
pounds,  it  would  cost  $500  a  car  or  $10,000  for  a 
twenty-ear  train.  The  enormous  amount  of 
equipment  which  will  be  required  to  handle  this 
traffic  must  be  taken  out  of  other  service.  In 
addition  to  the  freight  service,  there  is  the  free 
passenger  service  which  the  railroads  are  per- 
forming. Any  one  in  San  Francisco  who  is 
needv  can  go  free  anvwhere  in  the  State. 

Omaha  (Neb.),  April  23.— The  Union  Pacific 
and  Burlington  railroads  are  smashing  all 
records  for  fast  running  and  handling  large 
numbers  of  trains.  The  six  special  relief  trains 
from  Chicago  handled  over  the  Burlington  made 
faster  time  to  Denver  than  do  the  regular  pas- 
senger trains.  The  Union  Pacific  took  the  trains 
at  Denver.  Small  towns  in  Nebraska  sent  two 
trains  of  provisions  west  today.  Fourteen  cars 
full  of  canned  meats,  rice  and  dry  goods  from 
Chicago  went  west  this  afternoon  on  a  special. 
Thirteen  cars  of  assorted  supplies  from  New 
York  made  up  a  Union  Pacific  special  this  morn- 
ing. 

Denver  sent  a  special  train  of  fourteen  cars 
full  of  canned  meats.  Forty  cars,  making  up 
three  trains,  loaded  with  general  supplies  and 
provisions  from  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania 
cities  followed  each  other  at  intervals  of  thirty 
minutes  out  of  Omaha  today. 

The  Rock  Island  carried  two  specials  of  pro- 
visions from  Iowa  west.  A  government  train  of 
seventeen  cars  from  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  is  en 
route  west.  A  special  train  of  soldiers  and  hos- 
pital nurses  from  Philadelphia  is  crossing  Wyo- 
ming. One  car  of  government  stores  caught  fire 
and  burned  at  Tipton,  Wyo.,  today.  The  train 
was  saved. 


LIKE  MOVING  AN  ARMY 


Carried  People  Out  of  the  City  at  the  Rate  of 
Seventy  Per  Minute. 

All  these  combined  efforts,  however,  would  have 
not  been  enough  to  lift  San  Francisco  out  of  the 
throes  of  her  crisis,  but  for  the  splendid  carry- 
ing power  of  the  railroads  and  their  fleet  of 
vessels  in  the  harbor.  In  this  tremendous  emerg- 
ency, as  in  the  case  of  war  times,  the  railroads 
were  bound  to  prove  themselves  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  situation.  Without  them 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  were  made  home- 
less by  the  fire  could  not  have  left  the  devastated 
city,  nor  could  prompt  relief  have  been  broughc 
to  those  who  remained. 

On  the  morning  of  the  disaster  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  other  roads  threw  their  gates  wide 
open  and  carried  the  refugees  away-  from  the 
stricken  city  in  ferry  loads  of  thousands  free  of 
charge.  The  cars  were  so  crowded  that  thou- 
sands had  to  ride  on  the  roofs.  From  the  outset 
trainmen  and  conductors  were  advised  that  all 
rules  were  suspended  in  favor  of  one — move  the 
people  at  all  hazards.  The  second  day  after  the 
disaster  brought  the  heaviest  outgo.  On  that  day 
the  Southern  Pacific,  for  instance,  moved  out  of 
San  Francisco  seventy  passengers  every  minute 
— a  total  of  1073  cars,  equal  to  a  train  ten  miles 
in  length.  On  the  third  dftj'  nearly  as  many  pas- 
sengers left  the  city,  and  the  movement  was  con- 
tinuously heavy  until  the  morning  of  April  26th. 
During  the  first  nine  days  after  the  disaster  over 
300,000  free  passengers  were  moved  from  San 
Francisco  over  the  company's  lines  alone.  The 
money  value  of  the  free  transportation  furnished 
to  passengers  during,  these  nine  days,  according 
to  the  official  report  of  the  company's  officers, 
was  fully  $500,000.  This  does  not  include  the 
free  transportation  from  San  Jose,  Palo  Alto, 
Vallejo,  Santa  Rosa,  Stockton  and  Sacramento. 


THE   INSURANCE   SITUATION. 

— Duluth    News-Tribune. 
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At  the  same  time  over  the  same  railroad  free 
trainloads  of  relief  supplies  were  being  rushed 
westward  into  San  Francisco.  Within  twelve 
hours  after  the  disaster  the  Southei-n  Pacific  and 
related  lines,  under  the  direction  of  President 
Harriman,  were  turned  over  to  the  work  of  relief. , 
Everything  else  was  sidetracked.  President  Har- 
riman himself  raced  from  New  York  to  the  scene 
of  the  disaster  as  fast  as  a  special  could  carry 
him.  The  speed  achieved  by  the  relief  trains  that 
followed  him  left  all  transcontinental  freight 
records  shattered.  Passengers  on  fast  west-bound 
trains  saw  flying  freights,  every  car  labeled, 
"San  Francisco  Relief,"  whizzing  by,  while  the 
passenger  trains  took  the  side  track. 

The  brilliant  handling  of  the  railroad  amid 
such  difficulties  and  under  so  heavy  a  strain,  to 
my  mind,  was  the  most  notable  achievement 
among  all  the  emergency  measures  undertaken 
during  San  Francisco 's  great  crisis.  In  that  other 
great  emergency  test  of  human  capability — war 
— the  most  important  men  nowadays  are  the 
generals  who  can  handle  the  traffic  and  eeni- 
missariat  problem — in  other  words,  the  railroads. 
EiTective  military  mobilization  depends  p"imarily 
on  this.  The  successful  solution  of  this  problem 
won  wars  for  a  Grant  and  Von  Moltke,  as  it 
made  later  the  reputations  of  a  Kitchener  and 
Kodama. 


Military  observers  of  the  late  campaign  in 
Manchuria  insist  that  the  one  great  man  who  was 
evolved  on  the  Russian  side  during  th?  war  was 
Prince  Chilkoff,  under  whose  able  management 
the  Trans-Siberian  railway  became  the  unfiiiling 
mainstay  of  the  Russian  army  at  the  front.  But 
for  Chilkoff 's  railroad,  always  intact  and  forever 
feeding  reinforcements  and  supplies  to  the  army, 
they  say  Kuropatkin  could  not  have  maintained 
himself  after  his  first  defeat.  Without  the  Man- 
churian  railroad  to  fall  back  on,  moreover,  the 
first  great  Russian  reverse  at  Liao-yang  would 
have  proved  a  decisive  defeat,  ending  the  war 
then  and  there. 

Up  to  that  time,  according  to  the  figures  of 
Prince  Chilkoff,  the  Trans-Siberian  railway, 
from  the  opening  of  hostilities,  had  shipj>ed 
200,000  troops  to  the  front.  This  had  consumed 
nearly  eight  months,  with  no  return  shipments 
to  speak  of. 

What  would  Prince  Chilkoff  have  said  had  he 
been  suddenly  required  to  transport  the  same 
number  of  troons  in  one  week's  time,  as  was  the 
case  in  San  Francisco?  This  parallel  alone  gives 
a  partial  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
with  which  those  who  accomplished  things  at  San 
Francisco  during  the  crisis  found  themselves  con- 
fronted. 


NEW  CLIFF  HOUSE. 
(Which  Was  Not  Thrown  Into  the  Sea  as  Report  ed.) 
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Adapted  from  the  New  York  American. 


ROMANCE  AND  BEAUTY  OF  FRISCO 


NEW  YORK  SUN  GIVES  A  REMARKABLE  PICTURE 

OF  THE  CITY,  "ITS  HILLS,  ITS  QUARTERS,  ITS 

DWELLINGS,  ITS  CARELESS  PEOPLE". 


Why  the  actress  Blanche  Walsh  should 
have  been  so  broken  with  sorrow  over  San 
Francisco's  destruction  that  she  could  not 
continue  her  role  in  "The  Girl  from  the 
Golden  West";  why  everyone  who  gave  to 
the  city  in  its  distress  seemed  to  give  with 
a  personal  love ;  why  there  was  a  grief  suoh 
as  has  seldom  if  ever  been  manifested  over 
the  calamity  that  befalls  any  given  commun- 
ity, will  be  made  apparent,  at  least  in  part, 
from  the  following  brilliant  and  intimate 
story  from  the  New  York  Sun — a  story  which 
could  have  been  written  only  by  one  who 
had  passed  much  time  in  the  city  and  shared 
in  all  its  joys,  in  all  its  defects,  and  in  all 
its  infinite  inspirations : 

The  old  San  Franciseo  is  dead.  The  gayest, 
lightest-hearted,  most  pleasure-loving  city  of  this 


continent,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting 
and  romantic,  is  a  horde  of  huddled  refugees  liv- 
ing among  ruins.  It  may  rebuild;  it  probably 
will ;  but  those  who  have  known  that  peculiar 
city  by  the  Golden  Gate  and  have  caught  its 
flavor  of  the  Arabian  Nights  feel  that  it  can 
never  be  the  same.  It  is  as  though  a  pretty, 
frivolous  woman  had  passed  through  a  great 
tragedy.  She  survives,  but  she  is  sobered  and 
different.  If  it  rises  out  of  the  ashes  it  must  be 
a  modern  city,  much  like  other  cities  and  without 
its  old  flavor. 

The  city  lay  on  a  series  of  hills  and  the  low- 
lands between.  These  hills  are  really  the  end  of 
the  Coast  Range  of  mountains  which  lie  between 
the  interior  valleys  and  the  ocean  to  the  south. 
To  its  rear  was  the  ocean;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  town  fronted  on  two  sides  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  a  body  of  water  always  tinged  with 
gold  from  the  great  washings  of  the  mountain, 
usually  overhung  with  a  haze,  and  of  magnificent 
color  changes.  Across  the  bay  to  the  north  lies 
Mount  Tamalpais,  about  5000  feet  high,  and  so 
close  that  ferries  from  the  waterfront  took  one 
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in  less  than  half  an  hour  to  the  little  towns  of 
Sausalito  and  Belvedere,  at  its  foot. 

It  is  a  wooded  mountain,  with  ample  slopes, 
and  from  it  on  the  north  stretch  awav  ridges  of 
forest  land,  the  outposts  of  the  great  northern 
vAOods  of  Sequoia  sempervirens.  This  mountain 
and  the  mountainous  country  to  the  south 
brought  the  real  forest  closer  to  San  Francisco 
than  to  any  other  American  city. 

Within  the  last  few  years  men  have  killed 
deer  on  the  slopes  of  Tamalpais  and  looked 
down  to  see  the  cable  cars  crawling  up  the  hills 
of  San  Francisco  to  the  south.  In  the  suburbs 
coyotes  still  steal  in  and  rob  hen  roosts  by  night. 
The  people  lived  much  out  of  doors.  There  is 
no  time  of  the  year,  except  a  short  part  of  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  weather  keeps  one  from 
the  woods.  The  slopes  of  Tamalpais  are  covered 
with  little  villas  dotted  through  the  woods,  and 
these  minor  estates  run  far  up  into  the  redwood 
country.  The  deep  coves  of  Belvedere,  sheltered 
by  the  wind  from  Tamalpais,  held  a  colony  of 
"arks,"  or  houseboats,  where  people  lived  in 
the  rather  disagreeable  summer  months,  coming 
over  to  business  every  day  by  ferry.  Everything 
invites  out  of  doors. 


Wonderful  Climate  of  the  City. 

The  climate  of  California  is  peculiar;  it  is  hard 
to  give  an  impression  of  it.  In  the  first  place, 
all  the  forces  of  nature  work  on  laws  of  their 
own  in  that  part  of  California.  There  is  no 
thunder  or  lightning ;  there  is  no  «now,  except  a 
flurry  once  in  five  or  six  years ;  there  are  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  nights  in  the  winter  when  the 
thermometer  drops  low  enough  so  that  there  is 
a  little  film  of  ice  on  exposed  water  in  the  morn- 
ing. Neither  is  there  any  hot  weather.  Yet 
most  Easterners  remaining  in  San  Francisco  for 
a  few  days  remember  that  they  were  always 
chilly. 

For  the  Gate  is  a  big  funnel,  drawing  in  the 
winds  and  the  mists  which  cool  off  the  great,  hot 
interior  valleys  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento. So  the  west  wind  blows  steadily  ten 
months  of  the  year  and  almost  all  the  mornings 
are  foggy.  This  keeps  the  temperature  steady 
at  about  55  degrees — a  little  cool  for  comfort 
of  an  unacclimated  person,  especially  indoors. 
Californians,  used  to  it,  hardly  ever  think  of 
making  fires  in  their  houses  except  in  the  few 
exceptional  days  of  the  winter  season,  and  then 
they  rely  mainly  upon  fireplaces.  This  is  like 
the  custom  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Florentines. 

But  give  an  Easterner  six  months  of  it,  and 
he  too  learns  to  exist  without  a  chill  in  a  steady 
temperature  a  little  lower  than  that  to  which 
he  is  accustomed  at  home.  After  that  one  goes 
about  with  perfect  indifference  to  the  tempera- 
ture. Summer  and  winter  San  Francisco  women 
wear  light  tailor-made  clothes,  and  men  wear 
the  same  fall  weight  suits  all  the  year  around. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  change  of  clothing 
for  the  seasons.  And  after  becoming  acclimated 
these   people  find  the  changes   from   hot   to  cold 


in  the  normal  regions  of  the  earth  hard  to  bear. 
Pel  haps  once  in  two  or  three  vears  there  comes 
a  day  when  tliere  is  no  fog,  no  wind  and  a  high 
temperature  in  the  coast  district.  Then  there 
is  hot  weather,  perhaps  up  in  the  eighties,  and 
Californians  grumble,  swelter  and  rustle  for. 
summer  clothes.  These  rare  hot  days  are  the 
only  times  when  one  sees  on  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco  women  in  light  dresses. 

Along  in  early  May  the  rains  cease.  At  that 
time  everything  is  green  and  bright  and  the  great 
golden  poppies,  as  large  as  the  saucer  of  an 
after-dinner  coffee  cup,  are  blossoming  every- 
where. Tamalpais  is  green  to  its  top;  everything 
is  washed  and  bright.  By  late  May  a  yellow  tinge 
is  creeping  over  the  hills.  This  is  followed  by 
a  golden  June  and  a  brown  July  and  August. 
The  hills  are  burned  and  dry.  The  fog  comes  in 
heavily,  too ;  and  normally  this  is  the  most  dis- 
agreeable season  of  the  year.  September  brings 
a  day  or  two  of  gentle  rain;  and  then  a  change, 
as  sweet  and  mysterious  as  the  breaking  of 
spring  in  the  East,  comes  over  the  hills.  The 
green  grows  through  the  brown  and  the  flowei-s 
begin  to  come  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  unpleasantness  of 
summer  is  modified  by  the  certainty  that  one  can 
go  anywhere  without  fear  of  rain.  And  in  all 
tiie  coast  mountains,  especially  the  seaward 
slopes,  the  dews  and  the  shelter  of  the  giant 
underbrush  keep  the  water  so  that  these  areas 
are  green  and  pleasant  all  summer. 

In  a  normal  year  the  rains  henn  to  fail  heavily 
in  November;  there  will  be  three  or  four  days  of 
steady  downpour  and  then  a  clear  and  green 
week.  December  is.  also  likely  to  be  rainy;  and 
in  this  month  people  enjoy  the  sensation  of 
gathering  for  Christmas  the  mistletoe  which 
grows  profusely  on  the  live  oaks,  while  the 
poppies  are  beginning  to  blossom  at  their  feet. 
By  the  end  of  January  the  rains  come  lighter. 
In  the  long  spaces  between  rains  there  is  a  tem- 
perature and  a  feeling  in  the  air  much  like  that 
of  Indian  summer  in  the  East.  January  is  the 
month  when  the  roses  are  at  their  brightest. 


The  Beautiful  Hill  Panorama. 

So  much  for  the  strange  climate,  which  invites 
out  of  doors  and  which  has  played  its  part  in 
making  the  character  of  the  people.  The  ex- 
ternals of  the  city  are — or  were,  for  they  are 
no  more — just  as  curious;  One  usually  entered 
the  city  by  way  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Across 
its  yellow  flood,  covered  with  the  fleets  from  the 
strange  seas  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco  pre- 
sented itself  in  a  hill  panorama.  Probably  no 
other  city  of  the  world  could  be  so  viewed  and 
inspected  at  first  sight.  It  rose  above  the  pas- 
senger, as  he  reached  dockage,  in  a  succession  of 
hill  terraces. 

At  one  side  was  Telegraph  Hill,  the  end  of  the 
neninsula,  a  height  so  abrupt  that  it  had  a  200 
foot  sheer  cliff  on  its  seaward  frontage.  Further 
along  lay  Nob  Hill,  crowned  with  the  Mark  Hop- 
kins mansion,  which  had  the  effect  of  a  citadel, 
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and  in  later  years  by  the  j?reat,  white  Fairmont. 
Further  along  was  Russian  Hill,  the  highest 
point.  Below  was  the  business  district,  whose 
low  site  caused  all  the  trouble. 

Except  for  the  modem  buildings,  the  fruit  of 
the  last  ten  years,  the  town  presented  at  first 
sight  a  disreputable  appearance.  Most  of  the 
buildings  were  low  and  of  wood.  In  the  middle 
period  of  the  '70 's,  when  a  great  part  of  San 
Francisco  was  building,  there  was  some  atrocious 
architecture  perpetrated.  In  that  time,  too, 
every  one  put  bow  windows  on  his  house,  to 
catch  all  the  morning  sunlight  that  was  coming 
through  the  fog,  and  those  little  houses,  with 
bow  windows  and  fancy  work  all  down  their 
fronts,  were  characteristic  of  the  middle  class 
residence  district. 

Then  the  Italians,  who  tumbled  over  Telegraph 
Hill,  had  built  as  they  listed  and  with  little 
regard  for  streets,  and  their  houses  hung  crazily 
on  a  side  hill  which  was  little  less  than  a  preci- 
pice. For  the  most  part,  the  Chinese,  although 
they  occupied  an  abandoned  business  district, 
had  remade  the  houses  Chinese  fashion,  and  the 
Mexicans  and  Spaniards  had  added  to  their 
houses  those  little  balconies  without  which  life  is 
not  life  to  a  Spaniard. 


Sea  Gray  Coloring  of  the  City. 

Yet  the  most  characteristic  thing  after  all  was 
the  coloring.  For  the  sea  fog  had  a  trick  of 
painting  every  exposed  object  a  sea  gray  which 
had  a  tinge  of  dull  green  in  it.  This,  under  the 
leaden  sky  of  a  San  Francisco  morning,  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  first  sight  and  afterwards 
became  a  delight  to  the  eye.  For  the  color  was 
soft,  gentle  and  infinitely  attractive  in  mass. 

The  hills  are  steep  beyond  conception.  Where 
Vallejo  street  ran  up  Russian  Hill  it  progressed 
for  four  blocks  by  regular  steps  like  a  ilight  of 
stairs.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  no  teams 
ever  came  up  this  street  or  any  other  like  it,  and 
grass  grew  long  among  the  paving  stones  until 
the  Italians  who  lived  thereabouts  took  advant- 
age of  this  to  pasture  a  cow  or  two.  At  the  end 
of  the  four  blocks,  the  pavers  had  given  it  up 
and  the  last  stage  to  the  summit  was  a  winding 
path.  On  the  very  top,  a  colony  of  artists  lived 
in  little  villas  of  houses  whose  windows  got  the 
whole  panorama  of  the  bay.  Luckih'  for  these 
people,  a  cable  car  climbed  the  hill  on  the  other 
side,  so  that  it  was  not  much  of  a  climb  to  home. 

With  these  hills,  with  the  strangeness  of  the 
architecture  and  with  the  green  gray  tinge  over 
everything,  the  city  fell  always  into  vistas  and 
pictures,  a  setting  for  the  romance  which  hung 
over  everything,  which  has  always  hung  over  life 
in  San  Francisco  since  the  padres  came  and  gath- 
ered the  Indians  about  Mission  Dolores. 


Besort  of  All  Races. 

And  it  was  a  city  of  romance  and  a  gateway 
to  adventure.     It  opened  out  on  the  mysterious 


Pacific,  the  untamed  ocean,  and  most  of  China, 
Japan,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Lower  California, 
the  west  coast  of  Central  America,  Australia  that 
came  to  this  country"  passed  in  through  the 
Golden  Gate.  There  was  a  sprinkling,  too,  of 
Alaska  and  Siberia.  From  his  windows  on  Rus- 
sian Hill  one  saw  always  something  strange  and 
suggestive  creeping  through  the  mists  of  the  bay. 
It  would  be  a  South  Sea  Island  brig,  bringing 
in  copra,  to  take  out  cottons  and  idols ;  a  Chinese 
junk  with  fanlike  sails,  back  from  an  expedition 
after  shark 's  livers ;  an  old  whaler,  which  seemed 
to  drip  oil,  back  from  a  year  of  cruising  in  the 
Arctic.  Even  the  tramp  windjammers  were  deep 
chested  craft,  capable  of  rounding  the  Horn  or  of 
circumnavigating  the  globe;  and  they  came  in 
streaked  and  picturesque  from  their  long  voyag- 
ing. 

In  the  orange  colored  dawn  which  always  comes 
through  the  mists  of  that  bay,  the  fishing  fleet 
would  crawl  in  under  triangular  lateen  sails,  for 
the  fishermen  of  San  Francisco  Bay  are  all 
Neapolitans  who  have  brought  their  costumes 
and  their  customs  and  sail  with  lateen  rigs 
shaped  like  the  ear  of  a  horse  when  the  wind 
fills  them  and  stained  an  orange  brown. 

Along  the  waterfront  the  people  of  these  craft 
met.  "The  smelting  pot  of  the  races,"  Steven- 
son called  it ;  and  this  was  always  the  city  of 
his  soul.  There  are  black  Gilbert  Islanders, 
almost  indistinguishable  from  negroes;  lighter 
Kanakas  from  Hawaii  or  Samoa ;  Lascars  in  tur- 
bans; thickset  Russian  sailors;  wild  Chinese  with 
unbraided  hair;  Italian  fishermen  in  tam  o' 
shanters,  loud  shirts  and  blue  sashes;  Greeks, 
Alaska  Indians,  little  bay  Spanish-Americans, 
together  with  men  of  all  the  Europeau  races. 
These  came  in  and  out  from  among  the  queer 
craft,  to  lose  themselves  in  the  disreputable, 
tumbledown,  but  always  mysterious  shanties  and 
small  saloons.  In  the  back  rooms  of  these 
saloons  South  Sea  Island  traders  and  captains, 
fresh  from  the  lands  of  romance,  whaling  mas- 
ters, people  who  were  trying  to  get  up  treasure 
expeditions,  filibusters,  Alaskan  miners,  used  to 
meet  and  trade  adventures. 


Where  the  Drifters  Lingered. 

There  was  another  element,  less  picturesque 
and  equally  characteristic,  along  the  waterfront. 
For  San  Francisco  was  the  back  eddy  of  Euro- 
pean civilization — one  end  of  the  world.  The 
drifters  came  there  and  stopped,  lingered  a  while 
to  live  by  their  wits  in  a  country  where  living 
after  a  fashion  has  always  been  marvellously 
cheap.  These  people  haunted  the  waterfront  or 
lay  on  the  grass  on  Portsmouth  Square. 

That  square,  the  old  plaza  about  which  the  city 
was  built,  Spanish  fashion,  had  seen  many  things. 
There  in  the  first  burst  of  the  early  days  the 
vigilance  committee  used  to  hold  its  hangings. 
There  in  the  time  of  the  sand-lot  riots  Dennis 
Kearney,  who  nearly  pulled  the  town  down  about 
his  ears,  used  to  make  his  orations  which  set 
the  unruly  to  rioting.    In  these  later  years  China- 
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town  lies  on  one  side  of  it  and  the  Latin  quarter 
and   the   "Barbary   Coast"   on  the   other. 

On  this  square  men  used  to  lie  all  day  long  and 
tell  strange  yarns.  Stevenson  lay  there  with 
them  in  his  time  and  learned  the  things  which 
he  wove  into  "The  Wrecker"  and  his  South  Sea 
stories,  and  now  in  the  center  of  the  square  there 
stands  the  beautiful  Stevenson  monument;  stands 
or  stood — one  finds  his  tenses  queerly  mixed  in 
writing  of  this  city  which  is  and  yet  is  no  more. 
In  later  years  the  authorities  put  up  a  municipal 
building  on  one  side  of  this  square  and  prevented 
the  loungers,  for  decency 's  sake,  from  lying  on 
the  grass.  Since  then  some  of  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  old  plaza  has  gone. 

The  Barbary  Coast  was  a  loud  bit  of  hell.  No 
one  knows  who  coined  the  name.  The  place  was 
simply  three  blocks  of  solid  dance  halls,  there 
for  the  delight  of  the  sailors  of  the  world.  On 
a  fine  busy  night  every  door  blared  loud  dance 
music  from  orchestras,  steam  pianos  and  gra-no- 
phones,  and  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  sound 
which  reached  the  street  was  at  least  strange. 
Almost  anything  might  be  happening  behind  the 
swinging  doors.  For  a  fine  and  picturesque 
bundle  of  names  characteristic  of  the  place,  a 
police  story  of  three  or  four  years  ago  is  typical. 
Hell  broke  out  in  the  Eye  Wink  Dance  Hall. 
The  trouble  was  started  by  a  sailor  known  as 
Kanaka  Pefe,  who  lived  in  the  What  Cheer 
House,  over  a  woman  known  as  Iodoform  Kate. 
Kanaka  Pete  chased  the  man  he  had  marked  to 
the  Little  Silver  Dollar,  where  he  turned  and 
punctured  him.  The  by-product  of  his  gun  made 
some  holes  in  the  front  of  the  Eye  Wink,  which 
were  pi'oudly  kept  as  souvenirs,  and  were  prob- 
ably there  until  it  went  out  in  the  fire.  This 
was  low  life,  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

Until  the  last  decade  almost  anything  except 
the  commonplace  and  the  expected  might  happen 
to  a  man  on  the  waterfront.  The  cheerful  in- 
dustry of  shanghaiing  was  reduced  to  a  science. 
A  stranger  taking  a  drink  in  one  of  the  saloons 
which  hung  out  over  the  water  might  be  dropped 
through  the  floor  into  a  boat,  or  he  might  drink 
with  a  stranger  and  wake  in  the  forecastle  of  a 
whaler  bound  for  the  Arctic.  Such  an  incident 
is  the  basis  of  Frank  Norris's  novel,  "Moran  of 
the  Lady  Betty,"  and  although  the  novel  draws 
it  pretty  strong,  it  is  not  exaggerated.  Ten 
years  ago  the  police  and  the  foreign  consuls, 
working  together,  stopped  this. 

Kearny  street,  a  wilder  and  stranger  Bowery, 
was  the  main' thoroughfare  of  these  people.  An 
exiled  Californian,  mourning  over  the  city  of  his 
heart,  said  yesterday: 

"In  a  half  an  hour  of  Kearny  street  I  could 
raise  a  dozen  men  for  any  wild  adventure,  from 
pulling  down  a  statue  to  searching  for  the  Cocos 
Island  treasure." 

This  is  hardly  an  exaggeration. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  elements  which  made 
the  city  strange  and  gave  it  the  glamor  of 
romance  which  has  so  strongly  attracted  such 
men   as   Stevenson,   Frank   Norris   and  Kipling. 


This  lay  apart  from  the  regular  life  of  the  city, 
which  was  distinctive  in  itself. 

The  Californian  is  the  second  generation  of  a 
picked  and  mixed  stock.  The  merry,  the  adven- 
turous, often  the  desperate,  always  the  brave, 
deserted  the  South  and  New  England  in  1849  to 
rush  around  the  Horn  or  to  try  the  perils  of  the 
plains.  They  found  there  already  grown  old  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  younger  sons  of 
hidalgos  and  many  of  them  of  the  proudest  blood 
of  Spain.  To  a  great  extent  the  pioneers  inter- 
married with  Spanish  women;  in  fact,  except  for 
a  pi'oud  little  colony  here  and  there,  the  old 
Spanish  blood  is  sunk  in  that  of  the  conquering 
race.  Then  there  was  an  influx  of  intellectual 
French  people,  largely  overlooked  in  the  histories 
of  the  early  days;  and  this  Latin  leaven  has  had 
its  influence. 

Brought  up  in  a  bountiful  countrv,  where  no 
one  really  had  to  work  very  hard  to  live,  nurtured 
on  adventure,  scion  of  free  and  merry  stock,  the 
real,  native  Californian  is  a  distinctive  type;  as 
far  from  the  Eastern  in  psychology  as  the  ex- 
treme Southerner  is  from  the  Yankee.  He  is 
easy  going,  witty,  hospitable,  lovable,  inclined  to 
be  unmoral  rather  than  immoral  in  his  personal 
habits,  and  above  all  easy  to  meet  and  to  know. 

Above  all  there  is  an  art  sense  all  through  the 
populace  which  sets  it  off  from  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  This  sense  is  almost  Latin  in  its 
strength,  and  the  Californian  owes  it  to  the  leaven 
of  Latin  blood.  The  true  Californian  lingers  in 
the  north;  for  Southern  California  has  been  built 
up  by  "lungers"  from  the  East  and  middle  West 
and  is  Eastern  in  character  and  feeling. 


Gay  Life  of  the  People. 

With  such  a  people  life  was  always  gay.  If 
they  did  not  show  it  on  the  streets,  as  do  the 
people  of  Paris,  it  was  because  the  winds  made 
open  cafes  disagreeable  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  gayety  went  on  indoors  or  out  on  the 
hundreds  of  estates  that  fringed  the  city.  It 
was  noted  for  its  restaurants.  Perhaps  the  very 
best  for  people  who  care  not  how  they  spend 
their  money  could  be  had  there,  but  for  a  dollar, 
seventy-five  cents,  fifty  cents,  a  quarter,  or  even 
fifteen  cents,  the  restaurants  afforded  the  best 
fare  on  earth  at  the  price. 

If  one  should  tell  exactly  what  could  be  had 
at  Coppa's  for  fifty  sents  or  at  the  Fashion  for, 
say  thirty-five,  no  New  Yorker  who  has  not  been 
there  would  believe  it.  The  San  Francisco 
French  dinner  and  the  San  Francisco  free  lunch 
were  as  the  Public  Library  to  Boston  or  the 
stockyards  to  Chicago.  A  number  of  causes  con- 
tributed to  tliis  consummation.  The  country  all 
about  produced  everything  that  a  cook  needs  and 
that  in  abundance — the  bay  was  an  almost  un- 
tapped fishing  pond,  the  fruit  farms  came  up  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  town,  and  the  surrounding 
country  produced  in  abundance  fine  meats,  all 
cereals  and  all  vegetables. 

But  the  chefs  who  came  from  France  in  the 
earlv  days  and  liked  this  land  of  plenty  were  the 
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head  and  front  of  it.  They  passed  on  their  art 
to  other  Frenchmen  and  to  the  clever  Chinese. 
Most  of  the  French  chefs  at  the  biggest  restau- 
rants were  born  in  Canton,  China.  Liater  the 
Italians,  learning  of  this  country  where  good 
food  is  appreciated,  came  and  brought  their  own 
style.  Householders  always  dined  out  one  or 
two  nights  of  the  week,  and  boarding-houses 
were  scarce,  for  the  unattached  preferred  the 
restaurants.  The  eating  was  usually  better  than 
the  surroundings. 

Meals  that  were  marvels  were  served  in  tumble- 
down little  hotels.  Most  famous  of  all  the  res- 
taurants was  the  Poodle  Dog.  There  have  been 
no  less  than  four  restaurants  of  this  name,  be- 
ginning with  a  frame  shanty  where,  in  the  early 
days,  a  prince  of  French  cooks  used  to  exchange 
ragouts  for  gold  dust.  Each  succeeding  restau- 
rant of  the  name  has  moved  further  downtown; 
and  the  recent  Poodle  Dog  stands — or  stood — on 
the  edge  of  the  Tenderloin  in  a  modern  five-story 
building.  And  it  typified  a  certain  spirit  that 
there  was  in  San  Francisco. 

For  on  the  ground  floor  was  a  public  restau- 
rant where  there  was  served  the  best  dollar 
dinner  on  earth.  It  ranked  with  the  best  and  the 
others  were  in  San  Francisco.  Here,  especially 
on  Sunday  night,  almost  everybody  went  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  home  cooking.  Every  one  who 
was  any  one  in  the  town  could  be  seen  there  off 
and  on.  It  was  perfectly  respectable.  A  man 
might  take  his  wife  and  daughter  there. 

On  the  second  floor  there  were  private  dining 
rooms,  and  to  dine  there,  with  one  or  more  of  the 
opposite  sex,  was  risque  but  not  especially  ter- 
rible. But  the  third  floor — and  the  fourth  floor — 
and  the  fifth!  The  elevator  man  of  the  Poodle 
Dog,  who  had  held  the  job  for  many  years  and 
never  spoke  unless  spoken  to,  wore  diamonds  and 
was  a  heavy  investor  in  real  estate.  There  were 
others  as  famous  in  their  way — the  Zinkand, 
where,  at  one  time,  everyone  went  after  the  the- 
ater, and  Tait's,  which  has  lately  bitten  into  that 
trade,  the  Palace  Grill,  much  like  the  grills  of 
the  Eastern  hotels,  except  for  the  price;  Delmon- 
ico  's,  which  ran  the  Poodle  Dog  neck  and  neck  in 
its  own  line,  and  many  others,  humbler  but  great 
at  the  price. 


City  Never  Slept. 

The  city  never  went  to  bed.  There  was  no 
closing  law,  so  that  the  saloons  were  kept  open 
nights  and  Sundays  at  their  own  sweet  will.  Most 
of  them  elected  to  remain  open  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  at  least.  Yet  this  restaurant 
life  does  not  exactly  express  the  careless,  pleas- 
ure-loving character  of  the  people.  In  great  part 
their  pleasures  were  simple,  inexpensive  and  out 
of  doors.  No  people  were  fonder  of  expeditions 
into  the  country,  of  picnics — which  might  be 
brought  off  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year — 
and  often  long  tours  in  the  great  mountains  and 
forests.    And  hospitality  was  nearly  a  vice. 

As  in  the  early  mining  days,  if  they  liked  the 
stranger  the  people   took  him  in.     At  the  first 


meeting  the  local  man  probably  had  him  put  up 
at  the  club;  at  the  second,  he  invited  him  home 
to  dinner.  As  long  as  he  stayed  he  was  being 
invited  to  week  end  parties  at  ranches,  to  little 
dinners  in  this  or  that  restaurant,  and  to  the 
houses  of  his  new  acquaintances,  until  his  en- 
gagements grew  beyond  hope  of  fulfilment.  There 
was  rather  too  much  of  it.  At  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night a  stranger  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  a 
good  story  left  the  place  a  wreck.  This  tendency 
ran  through  all  grades  of  society — except,  per- 
haps, the  sporting  people  who  kept  the  tracks 
and  the  fighting  game  alive.  These  also  met  the 
stranger — and  also  took  him  in. 


Clubs  of  the  City. 

Centers  of  man  hospitality  were  the  clubs, 
especially  the  famous  Bohemian  and  the  Family. 
The  latter  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Bohemian, 
which  had  been  growing  fast  and  vying  with  the 
older  organization  for  the  honor  of  entertaining 
pleasing  and  distinguished  visitore. 

The  Bohemian  Club,  whose  real  founder  is 
said  to  have  been  the  late  Henry  George,  was 
formed  in  the  '70 's  by  a  number  of  newspaper 
writers  and  men  working  in  the  arts  or  interested 
in  them.  It  had  grown  to  a  membership  of  750. 
It  still  kept  for  its  nucleus  painters,  writers, 
musicians  and  actors,  amateur  and  professional. 
They  were  a  gay  group  of  men,  and  hospitality 
was  their  avocation.  Yet  the  thing  which  set 
this  club  off  from  all  others  in  the  world  was  the 
midsummer  high  jinks. 

The  club  owns  a  fine  tract  of  redwood  forest 
fifty  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  Russian 
River.  There  are  two  varieties  of  big  trees  in 
California :  the  Sequoia  gigantea  and  the  Sequoia 
sempervirens.  The  great  trees  of  the  Mariposa 
grove  belong  to  the  gigantea  species.  The  sem- 
pervirens, however,  reaches  the  diameter  of  six- 
teen feet,  and  some  of  the  greatest  trees  of  this 
species  are  in  the  Bohemian  Club  grove.  It  lies 
in  a  cleft  of  the  mountains;  and  up  one  hillside 
there  runs  a  natural  out-of-doors  stage  of  re- 
markable acoustic  properties. 

In  August  the  whole  Bohemian  Club,  or  such 
as  can  get  away  from  business,  go  up  to  this 
grove  and  camp  out  for  two  weeks.  And  on  the 
last  night  they  put  on  the  jinks  proper,  a  great 
spectacle  with  poetic  words,  music  and  effects 
done  by  the  club,  in  praise  of  the  forest.  In 
late  years  this  has  been  practically  a  masque  or 
an  opera.  It  costs  about  $10,000.  It  takes  the 
spare  time  of  scores  of  men  for  weeks:  yet  these 
seven  hundred  business  men,  professional  men, 
artists,  newspaper  workers,  struggle  for  the 
honor  of  helping  out  on  the  jinks ;  and  the  whole 
thing  is  done  naturally  and  with  reverence.  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  anywhere  else  in  this 
country;  the  thing  which  makes  it  possible  is  the 
art  spirit  which  is  in  the  Californian.  It  runs 
in  the  blood. 

Some  one  has  just  been  collecting  statistics 
which  proves  this  point.  "Who's  Who  in 
America"   is   long  on   the  arts   and   on   learning 
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and  comparatively  weak  in  business  and  profes- 
sions. Now  some  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
has  found  that  more  persons  mentioned  in 
"Who's  Who"  by  thousand  of  the  population 
were  born  in  Massachusetts  than  in  any  other 
State ;  but  that  Massachusetts  is  crowded  closely 
by  California,  with  the  rest  nowhere.  The  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  Massachusetts  account  for 
her  pre-eminence;  the  art  spirit  does  it  for  Cali- 
fornia. The  really  big  men  nurtured  on  Cali- 
fornia influence  are  few,  perhaps;  but  she  has 
sent  out  an  amazing  number  of  good  workers  in 
painting,  in  authorshiji,  in  music  and  especially 
in  acting. 


WHAT  RUDYARD  KIPLING  SAW 


Bard  of  India  and  England  Acknowledged  Her 
Greatness  With  Reluctance. 

Another  view  of  San  Francisco  than  that 
which  the  Sun  gives  above  is  that  which 
Rndyard  Kipling  presented,  and  of  which 
the  following  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  is  a  synopsis : 

"San  Francisco  has  been  pitched  down  on  the 
sand  bunkers  of  the  Bikaneer  dtsert,"  was  the 
sententious  comment  of  Rudyard  Kipling  when 
he  first  saw  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate  on  his 
introduction  to  the  American  continent  a  decade 
ago.  His  views  are  contained  in  his  "American 
Notes." 

"About  one-fourth  of  it  is  reclaimed  from 
the  sea.  The  remainder  is  just  ragged,  unthrifty 
sand  hills,  today  pegged  down  by  houses,"  was  an 
aftermath. 

The  author  of  the  "Recessional"  spent  two 
weeks  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world's  greatest 
El  Dorado,  and  left  it  with  a  bitter  taste  in  his 
mouth,  a  taste  which  he  placed  upon  vellum  for 
posterity  to  read. 

"Why  did  he  write  it?"  he  inquired  of  Bret 
Harte's  gem: 

"Serene,  indifferent  to  fate, 
Thou  sittest  at  the  western  gate; 
Thou  seest  the  white  seas  fold  their  tents. 
Oh,  warder  of  two  continents; 
Thou  drawest  all  things,  small  and  great. 
To  thee,  besides  the  western  gate." 

"There  is  neither  serenity  nor  indifference  to 
be  found  in  these  parts,"  caustically  comments 
Kipling,  "and  evil  would  it  be  for  the  continents 
whose  wardership  were  intrusted  to  so  reckless  a 
guardian. ' ' 

The  chosen  spot  of  him,  who,  liege  unto  Kipling 
in  his  virility,  wrote,  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe," 
is  characterized  as  "a  mad  city — inhabited  for 
the  most  part  by  perfectly  insane  people,  whose 
women  are  of  remarkable  beauty." 

"Think  of  it.  Three  hundred  white  men  and 
women  gathered  in  one  spot,  walking  upon  real 
pavements  in  front  of  plate-glass  windows  and 


talking  what  at  first  hearing  was  not  very  far 
different  from  English,"  is  a  comment. 

Caustic  to  the  verge  of  bitterness  were  other 
impressions.  "I  found  a  mighty  street,"  he 
said,  "full  of  sumptuous  buildings  four  and  five 
stories  high,  but  paved  with  cobble  stones,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  year  1.  Here  a  tram  car, 
without  any  visible  means  of  support,  slid 
stealthily  behind  me  and  nearly  struck  me  in  the 
back.  That  was  the  famous  cable  car  of  San 
Francisco,  which  runs  by  gripping  an  endless 
wire  rope  sunk  in  the  ground. 

"And  the  Palace  Hotel,  a  seven-storied  warren 
of  humanity,  with  a  thousand  rooms  in  it.  In  a 
vast,  marble-paved  hall,  under  the  glare  of  an 
electric  light,  sat  forty  or  fifty  men,  and  for  their 
use  and  amusement  were  provided  spittoons  of 
infinite  capacity  and  generous  gape.  They  all 
spat.  They  spat  on  principle.  The  spittoons 
were  on  the  staircases  and  in  the  bedrooms — 
yea,  and  in  chambers  even  more  sacred,  than 
these.  They  chased  one  into  retirement,  but 
they  blossomed  in  chiefest  splendor  around  the 
bar,  and  they  were  all  used,  every  reeking  one 
of  them." 

But  the  creator  of  Mowgli  afterward  came  to 
take  the  San  Franciscans  for  their  real  worth. 
"The  gold  shows  when  you  scratch  the  surface," 
he  said.  In  speaking  of  a  well-known  club,  he 
spoke  of  "soft  carpets  and  superior  cigars,  and 
paintings  in  which  the  members  had  caricatured 
themselves,  their  associates  and  their  aims.  Thei'e 
was  a  slick  French  audacity  about  the  w-ork- 
manship  of  these  men  of  toil  unbending  that 
went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  beholder.  The 
men  painted  as  they  spoke,  with  certainty.  In 
this  club  were  no  amateurs  spoiling  canvas,  be- 
cause they  fancied  they  could  handle  oils  with- 
out knowledge  of  shadows  or  anatomy — no 
gentlemen  of  leisure  ruining  the  temper  of  pub- 
lishers and  an  already  ruined  market  with 
attempts  to  write  "because  everybody  writes 
something  these   days." 

Kipling  winds  up  his  impressions  of  San  Fran- 
cisco by  telling  of  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the 
city.  "Men  of  world-wide  experience,  gradu- 
ates from  every  university,  laborers  evolved  into 
millionaire  senators,  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  a 
reckless  conglomeration  of  types  beside  which 
Calcutta  and  Bombay  sank  into  insignificance," 
brought  forth  a  reluctant  acknowledgment. 


FRISCO  AN  ALADDIN  CITY 


Vivid  Impressions  Left  Upon  Strangers  by  Its 
Unusual  Life. 

Lest  the  Sun  observer  may  ba  thout^ht  to 
have  been  biased,  here  is  another  description 
taken  from  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

The  night  before  the  Pacific  liner  reached  San 
Francisco — that  last  night  on  board  that  all  good 
seamen  love — they  sat  in  the  swinging  smoking 
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room  "abaft  the  binnacle"  and  toasted  to  a 
friendsliip  that  was  rich  with  the  salt  of  the  sea 
and  mellow  with  many  a  night  in  that  same  room. 

"You're  going  to  see  the  finest  bay  in  the 
world,"  one  man  said,  thumping  the  table. 

"And  the  handsomest  women,"  said  another. 

"And  the  fairest,  bohemianist  city  of  them  all, 
by  God,"  shouted  a  third. 

And  following  that,  in  a  chorus,  "It's  God's 
own  country." 

They  hung  on  that  phrase  as  a  sort  of  vocal 
sheet  anchor  whenever  superlatives  failed  them, 
and  then,  in  their  American  way,  that  was  new 
to  him,  they  sat  telling  stories  of  San  Francisco; 
the  Poodle  Dog,  Chinatown,  Barbary  Coast,  the 
Vigilantes,  stories  that  sounded  so  much  like 
romance  and  were  commonplace  beside  the  facts. 

They  were  out  on  the  bridge,  waiting  for  the 
pilot,  and  forward  over  the  bows,  sprayed  with 
spume  from  the  waves  that  had  been  kissing  their 
own  loved  shores,  waiting  with  hungry  hearts  for 
a  first  sight  of  that  golden  ribbon  of  land  that 
would  flash  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  The 
big  ship  steamed  so  cautiously  through  the  gray 
waters  that  she  seemed  to  be  snoring  herself 
asleep  and  a  new  silence  crept  over  the  decks 
and  built  impalpable  walls  between  people  who 
had  been  such  warm  friends  for  five  joyful  weeks. 

The  stranger  felt  suddenly  lonely,  a  sense  of 
solitude  possessed  him;  he  yearned  for  the  hand 
of  any  scoundrel  he  had  ever  known  to  grip  him 
from  that  shore  they  were  nearing.  They  stood 
about  on  the  deck,  spellbound,  counting  the 
seconds  as  the  ship  crawled  through  the  gray 
mists,  when  the  fog  lifted  like  a  curtain  and  the 
Golden  Gate  swung  splendidly  up  from  the  sea. 

The  change  was  as  sudden  as  a  blare  of  trum- 
pets in  a  silent  morning,  as  fine  as  a  marching 
army  with  bands  playing  and  banners  flyinq;. 

After  that  the  lonely  stranger  was  lonely  no 
longer.  They  surrounded  him,  a  shouting,  sing- 
ing, roystering  gang  of  big  boys  and  girls;  they 
shook  hands  with  him ;  they  took  him  by  both 
arms  and  paraded  the  decks  with  him,  shouting 
invitations  in  his  ear;  they  slapped  his  back; 
they  slapped  his  chest,  and  then  a  clear  soprano 
in  the  social  room  cleft  the  air  with  the  clear 
notes  of  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee." 

Tears  rolled  down  some  tough  cheeks  then,  and 
the  stranger  found  himself  sniffing,  too.  "What 
infernally  good-hearted  people  you  all  are,"  he 
laughed  to  them,  blushing  in  embarrassment. 
"I  felt  an  orphan  and  a  stranger  a  few  minutes 
ago  and  now — "  "Now  ypu're  amongst  friends," 
they  chorused  at  him.  And  thea  the  inevitable 
"You're  coming  to  God's  country." 

He  thought  they  might  subside  later,  but  their 
enthusiasm  grew  stronger  instead  each  minute, 
and  when  they  all  were  laagered  in  the  customs 
shed  they  took  charge  of  the  officials  and  had  the 
stranger's  belongings  passed  before  any  of  their 
own  were  touched.  And  when  he  entered  the 
'bus  two  of  them  went  with  him  to  give  up  their 
afternoon  to  his  entertainment. 

Then  San  Francisco  swept  down  and  over  him 
with  the  surprise  of  a  slap  in  the  face.  Used  as 
he  had  been  to  clean  and  orderly  cities,  trained 


as  he  was  by  experience  to  think  of  a  great 
metropolis  as  an  ordered  array  of  civic  life,  the 
clanging,  rattling,  shouting  city  seemed  like  an 
idle  dream.  The  sidewalks  were  cluttered  with 
merchandise,  the  streets  were  round  cobble  stones 
or  fissured  blocks,  the  buildings  were  heaped 
together,  old  and  new,  squalid  and  splendid,  as 
though  they  had  been  tipped  out  in  wantonnoLS 
by  a  builder  drunk  with  power.  The  men  in  the 
hotel  lobby  seemed  all  to  be  talking  at  once,  and 
those  who  were  tired  of  talking  were  smoking 
silently  in  comfortable  chairs  watching  the  people 
passing  in  the  streets. 

A  fine  rain  was  falling  when  the  ship  was 
berthed,  but  by  the  time  the  stranger  walked  out, 
bathed  and  dressed  to  "see  the  city"  with  his 
two  guides,  the  stars  were  winking  in  the  sky  and 
the  city  was  a  wonderland.  Some  cities  "close 
up"  at  night  and  "go  home."  San  Francisco, 
ih  seemed,  never  closed  up  and  never  went  home. 

They  walked  down  into  a  subterranean  cafe 
where  men  and  women  sat  smoking  cigarettes  and 
drinking  wine  while  an  orchestra  sighed  gently 
through  the  sentimental  melody  of  a  waltz  song. 
They  shot  up  in  a  cage  to  the  top  of  the  Call 
building,  that  seemed  to  be  pillowing  its  head  in 
the  star  dust,  and  looked  down  on  a  swinging 
blaze  of  lights  that  swept  around  them  for  miles 
over  the  hills  into  the  night.  The  wholesome 
smell  of  "the  good  brown  earth"  and  the  oU 
remembered  intoxication  of  the  sea  was  in  the 
air  and  the  waters  of  the  bay  swung  softly  under 
great  belts  of  lights  and  shadows  where  the 
splendid  ships  sat  sleeping  that  came  from  all 
the  parts  of  all  the  seven  seas.  The  crack  of  a 
Chinese  tom-tom  split  the  air  in  a  strange  second 
of  inexplicable  silence  as  the  stranger  sucked  the 
air  through  his  closed  lips  in  amazement  at  it 
all,  and  his  eyes  by  some  instinct  followed  the 
sound  until  they  focused  the  swinging,  smoking, 
colored  lanterns  of  Chinatown  that  clustered  in 
Oriental  remoteness  beneath  a  haze  of  cloud 
lilting  with  the  drowsy  scent  of  opium. 

It  seemed  to  the  stranger  like  a  dream  city,  the 
fairy  tales  of  all  the  children  that  ever  were 
writ  large  in  stone  and  brick  and  marble  and  the 
gorgeous  splendor  of  a  million  lights;  the  spec- 
tacular dream  of  some  master  playwright,  set 
down  on  tho.se  rolling  hills  for  men  and  women 
to  frolic  and  love  and  laugh  in  all  day  long  and 
all  night,  too. 

"It's  God's  country,  isn't  it?"  his  two  friends 
said  as  he  stood  silently  by  the  open  windows 
with  no  words  to  frame  his  thoughts.   "Isn't  it?" 

"I've  no  ready-made  comments  about  me,"  he 
answered  slowly.  "Only  you're  the  best-hearted 
people  in  the  world  and  all  this  is  just  now  a 
dream  to  me.  In  Aladdin,  and  the  Genii  of  good 
fortune  has  given  me  a  wonderful  lamp  and  this 
is  my  magic  city  that  I  have  ordered  upon  your 
hills  and  I've  lost  the  lamp  when  I  was  sleep- 
walking and  the  city  will  stand  firm  forever." 

But  the  old  lamp  has  been  found  again  since 
that  evening  and  exchanged  for  a  new  lamp  of 
bitterness  and  great  woe,  and  the  city  that 
Aladdin  dreamed  into  reality  is  blackened  anj 
lying  in  the  dust. 
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THE  SHIFTING  CHINATOWN 


It   Had   Three-Fold  Aspect   According   to   Who 
Happened  to  Be  the  Visitor. 

And  here  is  another  view,  of  Chinatown 
this  time — Chinatown,  the  quarter  that  made 
San  Francisco  absolutely  unique  among  the 
cities  of  America.  The  article  is  also  from 
the  Kansas  City  Star: 

There  were  three  Chinatowns  in  San  Francisco. 
The  place  of  wonderful  art  that  ladies  knew  and 
loved,  the  lurid  home  of  dreaming  sins  and  shabby 
voluptuousness  that  tourists  saw  o'  nights,  and 
the  real  Oriental  mysteries  of  unspeakable  sins 
and  strange  refinements  of  shuddering  pleasure 
that  was  the  Chinatown  of  the  Chinese.. 

The  mere  dollar  sign  is  useless  in  valuing  the 
treasures  in  art  that  were  stored  in  those  polygot 
houses  and  shops  crowded  together  on  the  city 
hillside.  It  used  to  be  possible  to  walk  for  days 
and  weeks  in  that  alien  town  among  an  alien 
people  without  coming  anywhere  near  the  end  of 
the  things  they  had  to  show.  The  streets  of  the 
vicinity  had  been  narrow  enough  before  the  Can- 
tonese contingent  captured  it,  but  a  few  years 
after  their  occupation  began  they  had  burrowed 
and  warrened  and  builded  and  painted  and 
colored  until  it  glowed  like  the  East  in  its  rain- 
bow dress. 

From  the  ugly  facades  of  the  frame  houses 
wonderful  Chinese  balconies  bourgeoned  out, 
grinning  with  strange  gargoyles  carved  in  woimI 

,d  designed  in  delirium,  splendid  with  hangi'i^- 
clothes  so  colored  and  woven  that  all  the  drab 
textiles  of  the  West  seemed  dingy  in  comparison, 
trembling  under  the  weight  of  mammoth  lanterns 
that  swung  from  frail  brackets  on  their  edges. 
Where  there  were  no  balconies  to  nod  to  each 
other  across  the  streets  the  walks  were  hidden  in 
great  squares  of  red,  sprinkled  with  Chinese 
characters,  and  where  there  were  no  flaring  signs 
there  were  open  windows,  glowing  with  things  in 
gold  and  purple  and  beaten  brass  and  carved 
ivory.  The  dividing  walls  between  many  of  the 
shops  had  been  cut  away  entirely  and  where  the 
walls  were  not  gone  archways  and  doorways  had 
been  carved  out  so  that  the  streets  were  a  cata- 
comb of  little  bazaars. 

The  Gorgeousness  Of  It. 

Everywhere,  silent-footed,  suave  and  smiling 
were  the  Chinese  merchants,  dressed  in  silk 
jackets  of  such  gorgeous  refinement  that  western 
raiment  never  can  approach,  shining  in  soft 
black  silk,  blazing  in  golden  fringe  froggings  and 
flowerings,  free  from  any  touch  of  vulgarity,  the 
men  of  another  age  and  world.    Leaning  against 


the  walks,  standing  on  the  floors,  hanging  from 
the  ceilings,  set  out  in  countless  rows  on  count- 
less shelves  were  things  to  make  an  artist-crafts- 
man weep  at  the  utter  impotence  of  his  own  poor 
efforts.  Great  brass  candlesticks,  marvels  of 
erotic  design  and  immaculate  execution;  vases, 
gongs,  cabinets  and  grinning  temporal  gods, 
beaten  in  brass  and  copper  and  gold  and  silver, 
perfect  in  contour  and  free  from  the  mark  of  any 
tool ;  gowns,  kimonas,  shawls,  wrappers  of  silk 
so  thin  as  to  be  transparent,  as  strong  as  wire, 
heaped  with  silk  flowerings  half  an  inch  thick, 
too  exquisite  for  the  hand  of  man  or  woman  to 
have  loomed  them. 

They  looked  as  though  they  must  have  grown 
in  some  magic  garden,  hanging  somewhere  in  a 
world  of  dreams.  It  was  a  golconda  of  decorative 
art,  the  Eldorado  of  all  the  craftsmen,  and  it  had 
taken  these  smiling,  gentle,  subtle  people  just 
three  thousand  years  to  achieve  it  all. 

And  every  day  after  the  gentle  ladies  were 
gone  the  night  came  down  and  the  lanterns  were 
lighted  and  the  red  glare  from  paper-covered 
windows  was  flung  in  gaudy  patches  across  the 
black  tunnels  of  myriad  streets.  Then  came  the 
men  tourists,  blundering,  heavy-footed  and  curi- 
ous, avid  for  strange  degeneracy  where  only  the 
cynicism  of  a  thousand  years  laughed  at  them 
with  silent  lips.  Under  the  gathering  candle 
lights  and  smoking  lanterns  in  hundreds  of 
shadowed  rooms  the  hives  of  yellow  men  slunk 
silently  about,  marking  their  tickets  for  the  fan- 
tan  games,  listening  to  the  music  of  the  heaps  of 
brass  tokens  that  flowed  onto  the  bare  denl  tables 
from  big  canvas  bags,  slipping  away  silently  to 
solace  themselves  for  their  losses  with  the  fumes 
from  the  hissing  opium  pill  that  is  such  a  very 
present  help  to  stoical  philosophy. 

On  rows  of  benches,  piled  like  the  bunks  in  an 
old  ship's  fo 'castle,  where  the  air  was  sweet  with 
the  sweet  factor  of  the  sucking  pipes,  the  dream- 
ers lay  building  their  castles  in  the  clouds,  swim- 
ming on  golden  visions  to  the  land  of  everlasting 
mysteries  no  man  has  ever  seen,  wrapped  in  the 
bliss  that  only  poppies  bring. 

With  the  Strangers  Gone. 

And  when  the  trippers  with  their  guides  were 
gone,  the  tired  Chinaman  turned  him  to  his  joss 
and  the  hidden  vices  of  a  thousand  years;  the 
policemen,  bribed  and  cozened  to  the  chin,  laid 
them  down  to  sleep,  while  the  slinking  emissaries 
of  the  warring  tongs  went  to  and  fro  and  up  and 
down  in  the  land,  carrying  in  their  hands  the 
silent  messengers  of  death.  Women  were  there 
of  another  race,  dreaming  on  poppies,  too,  min- 
istered by  the  tender  hands  that  caress  and 
never  smite,  but  soothe  extinction  with  a  croon- 
ing song — and  over  them  hung  always  the  in- 
soluble mysteries  of  the  East. 
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Adapted  from  the  New  York  Herald. 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  ASPIRATIONS 


City   by   the    Golden   Gate   Declared 

for  a  Fulsome  Rebuilding  Before 

the  Fire  Had   Spent  Its 

Force. 


Wealthy  and  Poor  Alike  Instantly  Voiced  a  Yearning  for  Winding  Streets, 

Ornamented  Boulevards,  and  Stately  Public  Buildings. 

Ambition  for  a  Fifty  Years'  Dream. 


It  has  by  this  time  become  an  old  tale 
to  all  the  world  that  San  Francisco's  ashes 
were  not  yet  cool  before  she  was  laying 
plans  for  rebuilding,  before  the  optimism 
.and  imagination  that  is  inherent  in  her  peo- 
ple pictured  the  hills  upon  which  the  city 
Jiad  rested  re-strewn  with  new  streets,  new 
boulevards,  new  palaces,  new  public  places, 
and  all  of  them  modeled  after  the  dreams 
■of  beauty  and  ornament  which  few  of  the 
citizens  failed  to  cherish  even  beneath  the 
liard  surface  of  commercial  effort.  Whether 
or  not  such  high-colored  aims  will  soon  be 
realized  it  is  too  early  to  predict,  but 
whether  such  proves  to  be  the  ease  or  not, 
the  fire  served  to  demonstrate  that  such  is 
the  under-lying  passion  of  the  great  major- 


ity and  that  sooner  or  later  such  passion  is 
sure  to  work  itself  out  to  fulfilment. 


WHILE  THE  ASHES  WERE  HOT 


Mayor  Schmitz  Sent  Telegrams  to  President  On 
City's  Eeconstruction. 

Of  the  many  factors  that  made  for  imme- 
diate rebuilding,  none  was  more  active  and 
none  more  hopeful  than  the  city's  chief 
executive,  as  witness  the  following  from  the 
Associated  Press : 

San  Francisco,  April  20. — Mayor  Schmitz  to- 
day sent  the  following  telegram  to  President 
Roosevelt : 

' '  San  Francisco,  April  20. 
"To  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington : 
"Generous  contribution  of  $1,000,000  from  the 
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Federal  Government  for  relief  of  destitute  per- 
sons received  and  deeply  appreciated.  The  peo- 
ple overwhelmed  by  your  generosity.  All  of  this 
money  will  be  used  for  relief  purposes. 

"Property  owners  determined  to  rebuild  as 
soon  as  fire  ceases.  City  will  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  provide  capital  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
structing public  buildings,  schools,  jails,  hos- 
pitals, sewers  and  salt  and  fresh  water  systems. 

"The  people  hope  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  at  once  provide  ample  appropriations  to 
rebuild  all  Federal  buildings  on  a  scale  befitting 
the  new  San  Francisco.  We  are  determined  to 
restore  to  the  nation  its  chief  port  on  the  Pacific. 
"EUGENE  E.  SCHMITZ,  Mayor." 


WITH  THE  TURN  OF  THE  WIND 


First  Order  for  Building  Material  Placed  Before 
Flames  Ceased. 

A  minor  incident  indicating  which  way 
the  trend  of  things  would  be  was  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  New  York  Sun,  under  date 
of  April  20th,  two  days  from  the  catastrophe : 

Already  with  the  turn  of  the  wind  has  come 
a  turn  of  courage.  Actually,  with  the  fire  not 
yet  fully  checked,  the  people  and  the  authorities 
are  beginning  to  set  things  in  order,  to  straighten 
out  the  situation  and  even  to  get  ready  to  re- 
build. One  man  came  into  the  Western  Union 
offices  today  and  tried  to  get  them  to  rush 
through  an  order  for  structural  material.  He 
said  that  he  was  going  to  rebuild,  with  steel  this 
time,  and  he  wanted  to  be  ahead  of  the  rush. 


DETERMINED  TO  REBUILD  CITY 


Crockers  Lost  $7,500,000,  But  at  Once  Announced 
Belief  in  the  Future  of  the  City. 

Far  away  in  New  York  an  absent  capital- 
ist, who  faced  a  loss  mounting  into  the  mil- 
lions, was  as  prompt  as  the  mayor  to  speak 
for  rehabilitation.  In  the  New  York  Sun 
of  April  21st,  he  w.as  quoted  as  follows : 

W.  H.  Crocker  of  San  Francisco,  who  with 
his  elder  brother  George  directs  most  of  the 
great  Crocker  estate,  places  the  total  losses  of 
the  family  through  fire  and  earthquake  at  $7,500,- 
000. 

"We  are  taking  our  loss  philosophically,"  said 
W.  H.  Crocker,  "and  we  shall  be  among  the  first 
to  start  in  the  great  work  of  rebuilding  San 
Francisco.  I  shall  start  for  the  city  next  Tues- 
day, and  my  brother  George  will  go  a  week  or 
two  later. 

"Mark  my  words,  San  Francisco  will  arise 
from  these  ruins  a  greater  and  more  beautiful 
city  than  ever.  I  don't  take  any  stock  in  the  be- 
lief of  some  people  that  investors  and  residents 


will  be  panicky  and  afraid  to  build  up  again. 
This  calamity,  terrible  as  it  is,  will  mean  noth- 
ing less  than  a  new  and  grander  San  Francisco. 
I  see  by  this  morning's  Sun  that  Mr.  William 
Waldorf  Astor,  an  English  gentleman,  doubts 
this,  and  says  that  San  Francisco  never  will  re- 
cover from  the  blow.  Nothing  more  cheering  is 
needed  to  an  American  citizen  than  this  impres- 
sion from  the  expatriated  Astor.  When  he  talks 
about  America  it  is  safe  to  put  a  copper  on  the 
talk,  as  gamblers  say  —  in  other  words,  bet 
directly  against  his  ideas.  The  editorial  printed 
this  morning  by  The  Sun  regarding  Mr.  Astor 's 
view  of  the  matter  will  mean  a  lot  to  Califor- 
nians.  It's  just  the  good,  cheering  word  they 
need  at  this  time. 

"It  is  preposterous  to  suggest  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  city.  It  is  the  natural  metropolis  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  God  made  it  so.  D.  0.  Mills, 
the  Spreckels  family,  everybody  I  know,  have 
determined  to  rebuild  and  to  invest  more  than 
ever  before." 

"Certainly  we  do.  Burnham,  the  great  Chi- 
cago architect,  has  been  at  work  for  a  year  or 
more  on  plans  to  beautify  San  Francisco.  Ter- 
rible as  this  destruction  has  been,  it  serves  to 
clear  the  way  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  plans. 
Why,  even  now  we  are  figuring  on  rebuilding." 


HOMELESS  READY  TO  BUILD  ANEW 


No  Hesitancy  Among  Those  Whose  Property  Was 
Swept  Away. 

Even  among  the  homeless,  the  spirit  was 
the  same,  as  was  shown  in  the  following 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

San  Francisco. — The  people  of  San  Francisco, 
homeless  and  starving,  are  facing  the  calamity 
which  has  overtaken  them  and  practically  swept 
out  of  existence  the  great  city  of  which  all  were 
so  proud. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  weakness  to  be  seen 
among  the  crowds  of  stricken  people  moving 
back  reluctantly  upon  each  advance  of  the  de- 
stroying flames. 

Appalled  for  the  movement,  but  undaunted, 
the  bravery  exhibited  by  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren in  face  of  overwhelming  disaster  is  that  of 
a  race  destined  to  rise  stronger  than  ever  out  of 
the  ruins  which  now  surround  it. 


REBUILDING  TO  BEGIN  SOON 


Bigger  Property  Owners  Were  Consulting  Archi- 
tects Four  Days  After  the  Fire. 

The  manner  in  which  the  property  owners 

got  down  at  once  to  the  practical  problems 

of  reconstruction  is  shown  in  the  following 

from  the  Washington  Post: 

San  Francisco. — Many  of  the  most  substantial 
business  men  and  property  owners  of  San  Fran- 
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ciseo  already  are  in  consultation  with  the  archi- 
tects. While  the  work  of  clearing  away  the 
debris  goes  forward,  a  corps  of  draughtsmen 
will  be  busily  occupied  preparing  plans  for  the 
new  buildings  to  adorn  the  city. 

It  is  understood  that  James  D.  Phelan  will  be 
one  of  the  first  to  rebuild  on  Market  street.  His 
plans  are  not  complete,  but  call  in  general  for  a 
fine  structure  at  Market  and  O'Farrell  streets. 
Mr.  Phelan  recently  purchased  the  property  ad- 
joining and  reaching  to  Stockton  street.  His 
intention  is  to  cover  the  entire  frontage  with 
buildings  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done. 

Practically  every  bank  in  San  Francisco  will 
be  rebuilt.  All  of  these  institutions  have  Eastern 
connections,  and  many  of  them  are  affiliated  with 
foreign  banks.  Owing  to  the  great  prosperity  of 
San  Francisco,  the  local  institutions  almost  with- 
out exception  have  large  deposits  to  their  credit 
in  New  York  and  European  capitals.  This  money 
will  be  available  at  once,  and  after  the  strain  of 
the  moment  has  been  relieved,  building  operations 
will  begin. 

Several  large  establishments  have  sent  mes- 
sages to  their  customers  throughout  the  State 
that  they  will  open  for  business  in  San  Fran- 
cisco as  soon  as  the  authorities  permit. 

William  Greer  Harrison,  president  of  the 
Olympic  Club,  announces  that  the  club  building, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  will  be  rebuilt. 


"This  activity  will  continue  for  years,  until 
a  modern  and  greater  San  Francisco  shall  reward 
the  faith  and  restore  the  losses  of  her  people." 


WORLD'S  LESSON  IN  OPTIMISM 


Spirits    of    the  People   Seemed    to  Visitors    to 
Remain  Undaunted. 

A  suggestion  of  the  impression  made  upon 
Easterners  and  others  who  were  present  in 
the  city  at  the  time  or  who  visited  it  in 
the  early  days  after  the  fire  is  afforded  by 
the  following: 

The  spirit  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco  in 
regard  to  their  acceptance  of  the  present  and 
their  determination  for  the  future  is  being  gen- 
erally commented  upon  by  all  who  witness  it. 

' '  San  Francisco  is  a  world  lesson  in  optim- 
ism,"  said  Judge  W.  D.  Wood,  former  mayor  of 
Seattle,  today.  "Her  triumph  is  proportionate 
to  her  misfortune.  The  spirit  of  her  '49-ers  and 
her  native  sons  falters  at  nothing.  Already  she 
is  rising  from  her  ashes.  The  man  who  burned 
his  hands  yesterday  because  he  could  not  wait 
for  the  bricks  to  cool  truly  represents  the  San 
Francisco  spirit. 

'  ■  The  new  San  Francisco  will  be  much  better 
than  the  old,  as  was  the  case  with  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, Seattle,  Galveston  and  Baltimore,  but  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  Thirty  days  will  see  50,000 
men  at  work  in  the  burned  district.  San  Fran- 
cisco's great  commerce  will  go  on.  This,  w'ith 
the  expenditure  of  her  reserve  wealth,  of  her 
insurance  moneys  and  of  the  many  millions  of 
outside  capital  that  will  seek  investment  in  her 
new  improvements,  will  make  San  Francisco  the 
busiest  city  on  the  globe. 


LOOKS  FOR  QUICK  RECOVERY 


Henry  J.  Eilers  Said  Destroyed  Buildings  Would" 
be  Replaced. 

Still  another  San  Franciscan  absent  from 
home,  to  whom  the  first  thought  was  of  re- 
habilitation, is  mentioned  in  the  following 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

"San  Francisco  is  off  the  map  at  present  and 
there  is  no  question  about  it.  But  it  will  not 
stay  off.  It  will  be  the  same  there  as  it  was  here 
in  your  own  city,  or  Galveston,  or  Baltimore. 
While  lamentable  in  the  extreme,  the  destruction 
of  the  buildings  will  mean  the  replacing  of  them 
with  better  ones." 

When  Henry  J.  Eilers,  a  business  man  of  San 
Francisco,  a  member  of  the  Eilers  Music  Com- 
pany, the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  West, 
made  this  statement  at  the  Auditorium  Annex 
yesterday  afternoon  he  held  in  his  hand  a  tele- 
gram from  San  Francisco  stating  that,  while  all 
his  relatives  are  safe,  the  Eilers  Music  Com- 
pany's $115,000  stock  in  the  History  building,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  is  a  mass  of  charred  ruins. 

"Easterners  generally  do  not  understand  the 
spirit  of  the  far  West,"  he  continued  cheerfully. 
"We  don't  think  any  more  of  an  eartliquake  out 
there  than  the  people  of  Chicago  do  of  a  good- 
sized  thunder  storm.  Of  course,  this  one  came 
with  exceptional  force.  There  will  be  no  hesi- 
tancy on  the  part  of  Western  capitalists  in  rein- 
vesting in  San  Francisco.  The  Easterners  may 
be  shy  for  a  while." 


PEOPLE  FITTED  FOR  REBUILDING 


Kansas   City  Star  Believed  the  Nature  of  San 
Franciscans  Guaranteed  the  Future. 

Mr.  Eilers'  conception  of  the  aptness  of 
the  West  for  the  meeting  of  emergency  was 
repeated  in  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  the  one  following  it 
from  the  Washington  Post : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  future  of  San 
Francisco.  The  sudden  havoc  which  has  come 
to  that  magnificent  city  has  only  prepared  the 
way  for  another  of  those  demonstrations  of 
superb  puissance  which  reveal  the  grandeur  of 
the  American  people  under  the  spur  of  afiliction 
and  necessity.  The  work  of  restoration  is  one 
for  which  the  people  of  San  Francisco  are  espe- 
cially fitted  by  temperament  and  e.xperienee. 
Their  keen  enjoyment  of  luxury,  their  taste  for 
all  the  best  things  of  life,  their  craving  for 
pleasure  and  gayety  are  all  incidental  to  the  life 
and  experience  of  a  community  which  has  come 
U"   through   struf-'les   and   trials  and   which   ha>i 
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rejoiced  much  in  the  abundant  fruits  of  its  own 
labors. 

There  are,  among  the  architects  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's destiny,  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
are  familiar  with  all  of  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune; who  are  acquainted  with  the  alterations  of 
poverty  and  riches;  who  know  how  to  be  abased 
and  how  to  abound,  and  who  have  more  love  for 
the  zest  of  achievement  than  for  the  pride  of 
possession. 

The  country  may  be  assured  that  with  the 
splendid  buoyancy  and  the  joy  of  living  which 
has  caused  San  Francisco  to  be  commonly  likened 
to  the  brilliant  French  capital,  the  stricken  me- 
tropolis of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  address  itself 
to  the  task  of  rehabilitation  with  a  dauntless 
spirit  and  a  conquering  faith  that  will  again 
bring  ' '  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourn- 
ing, the  garment  of  praise  for  the  soirit  of  heavi- 
ness," and  that  will  speedily  obliterate  with 
fairer  and  finer  memorials  of  enterprise  than  be- 
fore every  trace  of  ruin  and  disaster. 


kind  no  similar  disaster  ever  equaled  in  extent 
that  which  overtook  San  Francisco  last  week; 
but  out  of  the  ruin  will  emerge  a  world  metropo- 
lis, a  triumph  of  man  over  obstacles. 


BIG  REALTY  RISE 


GREATEST  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD 


Washington  Post  Recalls  Thos.  H.  Benton's  His- 
toric Prediction. 

On  the  day  after  Cannae,  the  greatest  of  even 
Hannibal's  victories,  the  Roman  Senate  offered 
for  sale  the  land  on  which  the  Carthagenian 
army  was  encamped.  That  was  the  spirit  which 
made  the  Romans  the  masters  of  the  world.  And 
such  spirit  yet  survives,  and  is  heroic  in  ruined 
San  Francisco,  where  the  people,  amid  the  ashes 
of  their  homes  and  contemplating  the  devasta- 
tion of  their  wealth,  have  grimly  resolved  to  re- 
build their  city  and  make  a  greater  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

That  they  will  succeed  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est room  to  doubt.  Chicago,  Boston,  Galveston, 
Baltimore  all  rose  from  ashes  and  ruin.  It  is  the 
American  spirit,  unconquerable  and  indefatig- 
able, that  will  not  be  denied.  California,  a  com- 
monwealth of  strong  and  free  men  and  a  domain 
of  vast  and  incalculable  energies,  limitless  in 
undeveloped  resources,  will  second  and  sustain 
the  inhabitants  of  San  Francisco  in  their  great 
resolve,  and  a  new  city,  a  new  metropolis,  will  be 
builded,  another  wonder  of  the  world,  another 
triumph  of  the  resistless  energies  and  splendid 
genius  of  the  American  people. 

It  was  the  prediction  of  Thomas  H.  Benton 
that  on  our  Pacific  Coast  would  some  day  be  the 
greatest  city  of  the  world.  The  India  trade  was 
in  the  speculations  of  this  most  practical  states- 
man of  an  epoch  of  great  statesmen.  That  trade, 
as  yet,  has  eluded  us;  but  as  the  Pacific  is  the 
greatest  of  waters,  its  traffic,  in  course  of  time, 
must  surpass  the  trade  of  the  Atlantic.  When 
that  time  shall  come,  immense  cities  will  spring 
up  on  our  West  Coast,  and  San  Francisco  must 
become  chief  of  them. 

The  proper  spirit  is  there,  and  all  America  will 
second  every  effort  to  rebuild  and  expand  the 
new  city  that  shall  assuredly  rise  on  the  ruins  of 
the  old.     Perhaps,  in  the  entire  history  of  man- 


Remarkable  Boom  in  Values  Showed  San  Fran- 
cisco's Spirit  to  Rebuild. 
Practical  effect  was   given  to  the  recon- 
struction idea  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
following  from  the  New  York  American: 

San  Francisco. — As  an  evidence  of  the  deter- 
mined spirit  of  the  citizens  to  make  the  new  San 
Francisco  a  greater  city  than  the  old,  experts 
here  are  pointing  to  the  remarkable  boom  in  real 
estate  values  which  has  already  set  in. 

Realty  has  taken  a  phenomenal  jump  in  more 
than  one  quarter.  Stores  that  before  the  fire 
rented  for  $25  and  $35  a  month,  now  bring  as 
much  as  $250.  Flats  have  leaped  in  prices,  and 
lots  along  certain  thoroughfares  are  commanding 
bonuses  that  remind  real  estate  men  of  boom- 
town  days. 

The  moneyed  men  of  the  city  are  going  ahead 
determined  to  build  in  every  direction.  Ah'eady 
orders  have  been  given  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
McDonough,  Chronicle,  Spreckels,  Shreve,  Mills, 
Kohl  and  Merchants  Exchange  building,  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  fine 
steel  structures  practically  intact  save  for  the 
stone  facings. 

The  new  Flood  building,  on  Powell  and  Market 
streets,  a  very  little  damaged  structure,  will  soon 
be  ready  for  office  occupancy.  Property  values 
along  Market  street  and  in  the  wholesale  district 
seem  to  remain  stable. 

Out  on  Fillmore  street,  the  uptown  thorough- 
fare, which,  by  virtue  of  the  wiping  out  of  the 
main  trade  avenues  of  the  city,  has  come  to  rank 
as  a  little  Market  street,  may  be  made  the  center 
of  an  uptown  borough,  where  big  retail  stores 
and  groceries  will  seek  permanent  establishment. 
Thither  most  of  the  offices  and  many  of  the  retail 
stores  have  gone  for  temporary  quarters,  and  it 
is  reported  that  several  of  the  dry  goods  empo- 
riums will  make  that  locality  their  permanent 
vesting  place. 

The  Big  Rise  in  Realty. 

Realty  has  risen  beyond  alj  calculation  along 
Fillmore  and  Polk  streets.  Bonuses  of  from 
$1,000  to  $10,000  are  asked  and  given  for  one  or 
two-year  leases  of  stores  on  this  street.  In  some 
cases  even  a  higher  bonus  than  $10,000  is  wanted. 
In  most  instances  the  leases  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
property,  and  the  bonus  is  divided  with  him. 

For  stores  which  used  to  rent  for  $25  to  $35 
per  month,  as  much  as  $250  is  now  paid,  and 
some  agents  expect  that  the  rate  will  go  even 
higher,  as  inquiries  from  retail  dealers  grow  more 
numerous  every  day. 

A  client  of  G.  H.  Umbsen  &  Co.  offered  $500 
per  month  rent  for  the  vacant  lot  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Fillmore   and  Bush  streets,   and 
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the  lease  was  to  have  been  closed  last  Wednes- 
day, but  another  bidder  stepped  in  and  offered 
not  only  to  give  $600  per  month,  but  to  erect  a 
$10,000  building  on  the  lot  and  let  it  revert  to 
the  owner  at  the  termination  of  the  lease.  This 
proposition  was  accepted  by  Hornlin,  the  owner. 
The  building,  it  is  stated,  is  to  be  used  by  Damey 
&  Immel,  oyster  dealers  and  restaurant  proprie- 
tors. 

"If  we  had  store  accommodations  on  Fillmore 
street,"  said  a  member  of  a  prominent  real 
estate  firm  yesterday,  "we  could  rent  them  twice 
over  from  Haight  street  to  Washington.  Flats 
on  Fillmore  are  now  being  taken  fast  by  physi- 
cians, lawyers  and  other  professional  men.  Flats 
which  used  to  bring  $22.50  per  month  are  now 
rented  for  $100  per  month.  On  good  corners  the 
rent  of  a  good  six-room  or  seven-room  flat  is  from 
$125  to  $150  a  month.  A  single  room  costs  not 
less  than  $25  a  month  today  on  Fillmore  street. 

"Corporations  are  using  dwelling  houses  for 
offices.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  time  the  people 
who  were  frightened  get  back  to  town  rents  will 
go  even  higher.  Inquiries  are  being  made  for 
store  space  on  Devisadero  street,  as  there  is  not 
enough  of  it  on  Fillmore." 


ENOUGH  STEEL  FOR  FRISCO 


CITY  RISING  FROM  RUINS 


Seventh   Day   Since    the   Disaster    Sees    Frisco 
Stepping  From  the  Debris. 

It  was  only  seven  days  after  the  fire  when 

the  press  dispatches  sent  out  the  following: 

San  Francisco. — This  was  the  seventh  day 
since  the  earthquake  jarred  the  city  so  severely 
and  started  the  fires  that  laid  it  in  ashes,  and  as 
on  the  preceding  days,  Tuesday  took  up  the 
accumulated  impetus  of  Monday  and  added  much 
volume  and  force  of  its  own,  so  that  Wednesday 
will  dawn  on  a  situation  that  is  a  long  way  tow- 
ard the  normal. 

Such  marts  of  trade  as  remain  unburned  were 
opening  for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business ; 
temporary  structures  were  being  run  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  others;  clearing  of  the  devas- 
tated area  of  its  ruins  was  well  under  way;  the 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  bank  vaults  was 
completed;  the  organization  and  preparation  for 
service  of  the  street  railways  were  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  company  expressed  its  readiness 
to  resume  business  as  soon  as  the  mayor  would 
permit.  The  water  company  announced  the 
completion  of  its  repairs  as  enabled  it  to  supply 
a  total  of  12,000,000  gallons  daily. 

In  fine,  there  was  all  the  evidence  that  put  at 
rest  now  and  forever  the  fears  of  those  who  pre- 
dicted that  San  Francisco  would  never  rise  again. 


Iron  Papers  Said  Steel  Companies  Would  Give 
City  the  Preference. 

With  a  city  so  completely  wiped  out  in  its 
business  district,  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Sun  was  of  utmost  importance : 

The  Iron  Age  will  say  apropos  of  the  San 
Francisco  disaster: 

The  splendid  vindication  of  the  modern  steel 
cage  construction  is  exceedingly  gratifying;  but 
some  very  erroneous  and  exaggerated  statements 
have  gained  currency  as  to  the  tonnage  of  shapes 
which  will  be  required  at  once.  Data  collected 
by  the  highest  authority  show  that  up  to  date 
from  the  time  of  the  fire,  Baltimore  used  30,000 
tons  of  steel  for  the  reconstruction  of  its  burned 
area.  It  always  takes  time  to  rebuild,  and  the 
somewhat  hysterical  fears  that  the  mills  of  this 
country,  busy  as  they  are  now,  could  not  cover 
the  demand,  are  utterly  unjustified.  The  quan- 
tity will  not  be  large,  relatively  speaking,  and 
the  deliveries  needed  will  be  spread  over  so  long 
a  time  that  the  work  will  make  only  a  passing 
impression  upon  the  structural  mills.  Those  who 
believe  that  the  Pacific  Coast  disaster  will  mean 
a  boom  to  the  steel  industry  are  as  much  mis- 
taken as  those  who  hold  that  our  own  works  can- 
not take  care  of  the  business  as  and  when  offered. 

Cleveland. — The  Iron  Trade  Review  tomorrow 
will  say: 

Probable  demand  for  structural  material  which 
will  result  from  the  earthquake  in  San  Francisco 
has  been  the  topic  of  discussion  in  the  trade  dur- 
ing the  last  week,  but  it  is  difficult  to  foretell 
what  the  requirements  will  be.  Very  few  sky- 
scrapers require  more  than  3,000  to  4,000  tons  of 
structural  steel,  and  many  buildings  could  be 
erected  without  involving  a  tonnage  very  large 
in  comparison  with  the  product  of  the  country. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  business  following 
the  Baltimore  fire  was  distinctly  disappointing, 
,  although  the  buying  resulting  from  that  disaster 
has  not  yet  ended. 

The  United  States  Steel  Coi-poration  has  de- 
cided to  give  preference  to  orders  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  other  companies  will  doubtless  follow 
this  policy. 

Manufacturers  will  oppose  the  admission  of 
structural  material  for  San  Fi'ancisco  free  of 
duty. 


BURNHAM  SEES  IDEAL  CITY 


Chicago  Architect  Believed  Frisco  Would  Be  One 
of  Most  Beautiful  Places  in  World. 

Just  before  the  fire  the  city  was  visited  by 
the  distinguished  architect,  Burnham,  at  the 
invitation  of  an  organization  whose  aim  was 
the  ornamental  reconstruction  of  the  entire 
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city  area.  Mr.  Burnham  was  one  of  the 
first  to  reach  the  spot  after  the  disaster.  Of 
his  visit  and  his  views,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
gave  the  following  account : 

New  York. — Daniel  H.  Burnham,  the  Chicago 
architect  who  in  1904  outlined  plans  for  an  ideal 
reconstruction  of  San  Francisco  that  met  with 
the  approval  of  former  Mayor  Phelan  and  the 
Merchants'  Association,  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  arrived  here  today  from  Europe  on  the 
steamship  Deutschland.  The  ship  sailed  from 
Hamburg  before  the  news  of  the  earthquake 
reached  the  other  side,  and  no  one  on  the  ship 
knew  of  San  Francisco's  calamity  until  the  morn- 
ing of  April  19,  when  the  ship  reached  Dover. 

Mr.  Burnham,  therefore,  had  failed  to  get  a 
cablegram  said  to  have  been  sent  him  by  Mayor 
Schmitz  asking  him  to  come  to  San  Francisco  at 
once  for  consultation  as  to  the  carrying  out  of 
those  plans. 

Mr.  Burnham  has  been  abroad  studying  conti- 
nental architecture  several  months  and  went  at 
once  to  Chicago.  He  said  in  all  probability  he 
would  get  some  message  from  San  Francisco 
when  he  reached  Chicago,  but  he  could  not  go 
further  west  at  once,  as  he  wanted  to  see  bis 
family  in  Evanston. 

Predicts  an  Ideal  Frisco. 

While  wiiiting  for  his  train  Mr.  Burnham  said 
he  had  no  doubt  that  ruined  San  Francisco  would 
be  rebuilt  into  an  ideal  city. 

"There  is  only  one  question  to  be  solved — that 
is  the  willingness  of  the  citizens  to  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheels.  If  they  do,  in  a  short 
time  they  can  have  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
city  in  all  the  world.  There  is,  in  my  mind,  no 
limit  to  the  possibilities." 

Mr.  Burnham 's  plans  were  laid  out  after  he 
and  his  assistants  had  spent  more  than  a  year 
studying  the  city.  They  established  themselves 
in  a  house  on  Twin  Peaks,  700  feet  above  tide- 
water, at  the  head  of  Market  street.  The  plan 
was  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
streets  as  laid  out.  The  features  were  the  civic 
<?enter  and  an  uubroken  line  from  Market  street 
to  Golden  Gate  park  and  the  Presidio. 

"Of  course,"  .said  Mr.  Burnham,  "it  will  be 
much  easier  now  to  carry  out  the  plans.  The 
reason  they  were  abandoned  was  that  the  con- 
"demning  of  property  and  the  razing  of  buildings 
would  have  cost  the  city  too  much.  Now  in  that 
respect  it  will  be  comparatively  plain  sailing — 
all  the  city  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  run  the 
streets  as  the  needs  demand — there  will  be  no 
huildings  to  be  paid  for." 

The  proposed  civic  center  was  to  have  been 
located — and  now  probably  will  be — about  the 
geographical  center  of  the  city,  where  Market 
street  and  Van  Ness  avenue  intersect. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  would  be  located  the 
postoftice,  the  city  hall,  the  public  library,  the 
opera  house,  a  concert  hall,  the  academy  of  art, 
a  municipal  theater,  the  museum  of  art,  the 
museum  of  natural  history,  and  the  academy  of 
music. 


The  streets  then  were  laid  out  after  the  plan 
of  Washington,  with  the  civic  center  as  the  hub. 
The  plans  extended  to  enlarging  Golden  Gate 
Park,  clearing  certain  parts  of  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts for  smaller  parks,  and  a  large  park  on  Tel- 
egraph hill. 


TO  BE  MARVEL  OF  BEAUTY 


Art  Will    be  Watchword   in  Reconstructing  the 
Destroyed  City. 
Re-enforcing   the  thoughts  of   Mr.   Burn 
ham  were  those  of  unnumbered  citizens,  as 
reflected  in  the  following  from  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald : 

San  Francisco. — San  Francisco  of  past  days, 
the  beautiful  San  Francisco  which  has  gone,  is 
to  be  utterly  eclipsed  by  the  San  Francisco  of  the 
future — a  San  Francisco  which  is  being  planned 
today  to  make  the  most  exquisite  city  in  the 
world.  The  movement  began  definitely  today  for 
the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  on  the  plans  of 
Architect  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  of  Chicago.  These 
plans  are  the  result  of  sixteen  months  of  study 
by  Mr.  Burnham  and  a  staff  of  assistants,  and 
embody  the  best  lessons  of  man's  experience  in 
both  the  art  and  science  of  city-making.  The 
new  San  Francisco  will  not  only  take  rank  with 
Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna  in  beauty,  but  will  out- 
live them  all. 

While  numerous  committees  have  been  busy 
with  the  practical  and  purely  utilitarian  in  the 
work  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  terrible 
present,  a  body  of  influential  citizens  has  also 
been  at  work,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  future  and 
with  the  idea  of  arranging  for  the  rebuilding  of 
San  Francisco  on  a  scale  in  which  beauty  will 
play  no  less  prominent  a  part  than  necessity.  It 
is  necessary  to  rebuild  San  Francisco  for  com- 
merce; it  is  now  determined  that  art  shall  guide 
that  rebuilding. 

No  Lack  of  Funds. 

W.  J.  Bartnett,  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the 
movement  for  the  construction  of  the  new  city 
on  plans  which  will  make  it  incomparably  more 
splendid  than  the  old,  says  all  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  undertaking  will  be  forthcoming  just 
as  soon  as  the  committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge  is  ready  to  begin  active  work.  Telegrams 
have  been  sent  all  over  the  country  explaining 
the  intentions  of  the  committee,  and  prominent 
men  of  finance  have  expressed  their  readiness  to 
co-operate  and  advance  any  moneys  that  are 
needed. 

The  work  will  be  of  the  most  comprehensive 
character,  and  the  city  will  be  built  from  the 
very  water  front,  with  the  idea  of  beauty  in 
mind.  The  water-front  district  will  be  com- 
pletely reconstructed  on  the  most  modern  lines, 
in  which  there  will  be  much  of  the  picturesque, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  work  in  this  district 
alone  will  cost  $25,000,000.  New  wharves,  of  a 
new  style,  and  new  depots,  also  of  a  new  style, 
will  be  built. 
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Beyond  the  water-front  district  the  remainder 
of  the  city  will  stretch  away  in  exact  accordance 
with  Mr.  Burnham's  plans,  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  explained  for  the  last  two  years  in 
the  San  Francisco  press.  The  plans  were  ac- 
cepted by  Mayor  Schmitz  last  September.  They 
were  the  result  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  have  some  definite  plans  on  which  to 
work  for  future  years  in  any  alterations  or  im- 
provements which  might  be  undertaken. 

It  would  have  taken  many  years  to  have 
brought  the  city  to  anything  like  the  state  of 
perfection  outlined  in  the  Burnham  plans,  if  that 
could  ever  have  been  attained,  but  now  the  work 
of  building  in  accordance  with  the  plans  has  no 
problems  beyond  the  straight  undertaking  of  con- 
struction. 

Grades  and  other  physical  difficulties  were  not 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  laying  out  of  the 
old  San  Francisco  streets,  which  ran  at  right 
angles,  but  the  new  streets  will  be  built  to  com- 
bine as  much  as  possible,  from  both  the  view- 
points of  beauty  and  convenience,  with  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  city's  site. 

To  Have  Circular  Boulevards. 

The  new  San  Francisco  will  consist  of  chains 
of  boulevards  circling  through  the  city  at  inter- 
vals like  rings,  while  across  these  boulevards  and 
the  city  Will  run  diagonal  streets  from  the  center 
of  the  town. 

The  city  will  be  logically  laid  out  and  the 
boulevards  will  separate  the  municipality  into 
various  sections.  In  the  center,  from  which  the 
diagonal  streets  shoot  out  to  cut  across  the  va- 
rious encircling  boulevards  and  run  far  into  the 


adjacent  country,  will  be  grouped  the  chief  com- 
mercial structures.  This  will  constitute  the  civic 
center,  or,  rather,  series  of  civic  subcenters,  for 
it  is  not  believed  that  it  is  possible  to  constitute 
but  one  small  pivot  in  a  city  destined  to  become 
as  big  as  San  Francisco  is  likely  to  grow. 
Civic  Center  as  Hub. 

In  the  civic  center  will  be  city  hall,  courts, 
government  building,  post  office  and  other  admin- 
istrative buildings,  as  well  as  business  struct- 
ures. Beyond  the  first  boulevard  which  will  en- 
circle the  civic  center  will  be  a  section  of  the  city 
in  which  will  be  found  buildings  connected  with 
the  educative,  esthetic  and  literary  life  of  the 
city,  such  as  libraries,  art  museum,  academy  of 
music,  municipal  theater  and  concei-t  hall. 

Between  the  other  boulevards  will  lie  the  resi- 
dential districts  of  the  new  San  Francisco. 
Around  the  whole  city  will  run  a  superb  boule- 
vard, while  the  planning  of  the  streets  will  seek 
to  make  as'  accessible  as  possible  all  the  parks 
and  beauty  spots.  New  parks  and  plazas  will  be 
built,  not  possessed  by  the  old  city,  and  there 
will  be  a  splendid  terrace  at  Twin  Peaks. 
Novel  Reservoir  Plan. 

Mr.  Burnham  proposes  that  the  water  supply 
be  ultimately  obtained  from  the  Sierras,  and  he 
thinks  that  the  reservoirs  should  be  so  designed 
as  to  add  to  the  beauty.  By  placing  the  reser- 
voirs at  successive  heights  the  water  could  fall 
from  one  level  to  another,  thus  presenting  a 
series  of  waterfalls. 

Preparation  for  the  actual  construction  of  this 
new  city  of  beauty  are  already  under  way,  and 
the  blowing  up  of  ruins  in  the  business  section 
has  begun. 
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TAUGHT  A  NEW  DRAMA 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  VESUVIUS  AWAKENED  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
STAGE  FROM  A  FROTHY  FLIPPANCY  TO  A  NEW  SENSE 

OF  HUMAN  PASSION. 


Allusion  is  made  elsewhere  in  the  Pandex 
to  the  singular  timeliness  and  insight  of  the 
following  article.  It  carries  its  own  explana- 
tion. It  is  by  Alan  Dale,  the  widely  known 
and  piquant  dramatic  editor,  in  the  New 
York  American : 

DRAMA  of  the  most  poignant,  vivid,  enkind- 
ling description  has  been  hurled  at  our 
heads  during  the  past  days — drama  emotional,  in- 
spirational, tense  and  deep-dredged.  Impossible 
to  escape  from  it.  A  thousand  stories  of  human 
life  in  its  every  variety,  confronted  with  the 
cataclysmal  forces  of  nature  have  reached  us 
from  San  Francisco  and  Vesuvius.  Each  news- 
paper paragraph  has  contained  a  full-fledged, 
five-act  drama  condensed  within  a  few  lines. 
Tragedy,  in  all  its  purity,  has  been  reborn — 
tragedy  which  is  born  of  the  people  and  belongs 
to  the  people.  Sorrow,  passionate  regret  and 
mysticism  have  swamped  everything,  and  the 
light-minded  reviewer  has  felt  the  eternal  sig- 
nificance of  things. 

If  the  world-ringing  horrors  of  the  past  week 
fail  to  breed  a  new  galaxy  of  American  drama- 
tists, then,  indeed,  the  seed  must  fall  upon  a 
barren  soil.  The  dramatic  instinct,  inherent  in 
every  man,  has  been  touched.  He  has  perceived 
drama  in  the  very  air ;  he  has  met  it  on  the  trains 
and  street  cars;  he  has  observed  it  in  the  legion 
of  stern-faced,  detached  newspaper  readers.  He 
has  watched  it  in  the  crowds  around  the  bulletin 
boards.  He  has  seen  human  nature  collecting 
fifth  acts  of  the  greatest  melodrama  ever  imag- 
ined.    The  human  stir  has  been  everywhere. 


Everywhere      he      has      seen 
Frothy  Plays     drama   except — at   the    theater. 
Were  supposed  to  be  its  home.    Never 

Useful.  have    the   frothy,   light-minded, 

undramatic  offerings  of  the 
playhouse  stepped  into  greater  usefulness.  Peo- 
ple have  visited  the  temples  of  drama  in  order 
to  escape  from  drama.  There  they  have  been 
safe,  at  least  with  nothing  to  move  them,  or 
quicken  their  pulses,  or  tell  the  story  of  human 
anguish.     Drama   has   been   outside   the   theater, 


and  not  in  it.  We  have  deplored  all  this  many 
times.  Just  as  a  stopped  clock  will,  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  record  the  correct  time,  so 
has  the  retarded  theater,  with  its  musical  bub- 
bles, and  its  meaningless  conglomerations,  cor- 
rectly told  the  public  need  at  these  precise  mo- 
ments.    That  need  was :  A  let-up  on  drama. 

That  a  new  brand  of  dramatist  will  be  evolved 
from  recent  events  seems  extremely  probable. 
Men  have  attained  new  perspectives,  and  have 
been  ousted  from  the  perilous  grooves  of  the 
commonplace.  For  the  drama  at  the  theater  has 
been  devoid  of  any  real  vivid  significance.  If 
you  have  studied  cheap  melodrama  at  the  pop- 
ular playhouses,  as  I  have  done,  you  must  have 
noticed  the  dreary  sameness  of  the  pieces  offered 
to  a  palpitatingly  human  public.  Always  the 
same  girl  gone  wrong;  always  the  impossible, 
black-eyed  villain,  with  ludricous,  intricate  plots; 
always  the  same  weak-minded  hero;  always  the 
same  climax  to  each  act,  preceded  by  one  laugh- 
able, clap-trap  speech;  always  one  sensation  for 
the  luminous  "paper"  on  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  a  decorated  city. 

These    plays   meant    to    thrill 
Intelligence         the    public    heart    never   do   so 
Was  except  in  the  case  of  the  weak- 

Overlooked,  minded.  The  playwright  who 
cooks  up  these  attrocities 
does  not  credit  the  public  with  a  heart, 
or  even  with  an  imagination.  He  caters  to  the 
illiterate  devourers  of  mindless  dime  novels,  and 
forgets  the  thousands  of  real  people  who  would 
gladly  swarm  to  popular-price  theaters  if  the 
merest  suspicion  of  the  inkling  of  drama  were 
there  to  confront  him. 

From  San  Francisco  and  from  Naples  have 
come  human  stories  that  could  be  worked  up 
without  shoddy  scenic  effects  into  palpitant 
dramas  of  human  emotion.  In  them  are  all  the 
essentials  of  the  much-coveted  play.  What  love- 
stories  have  been  shattered  into  eternal  smither- 
eens by  the  seismic  catastrophe  at  the  Golden 
Gate !  What  plans  and  deep-laid  schemes  have 
gone  to  perdition  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes! 
What  destinies  have  been  worked  out  with  force 
irresistible,  and  what  mysteries  are  possible  in 
the  unknown  fate  of  hundreds ! 
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The  American  playwright  has 
Forgot  the       food    for    contemplation.      The 
World  stage  has,  for  a  long  time,  for- 

Was  Alive,  gotten  that  the  world  is  alive; 
that  men  and  women  really 
feel  as  keenly  as  they  did  in  the  old  Athen- 
ian days- — even  thongh  Mrs.  Grundy  sets 
it  down  as  bad  form  to  betray  one's  emotions; 
and  that  life  is  not  merely  an  affair  of  the  head, 
to  be  regulated  by  diagram  and  books  on  eti- 
quette. The  stage  has  forgotten  all  this.  Either 
it  gives  us  a  set  of  drawing-room  characters  ut- 
tering sickly-smart  epigrams  on  the  eternal  ques- 
tion of  morality,  or  it  hies  itself  off  to  those 
cheap  ninety-eight  cents'  worth  of  maudlin  truck 
known  as  "romantic"  novels.  My  lady  Betty  is 
immured  by  her  Cruel  Uncle  in  the  Castle  of 
Despair.  How  shall  the  Sinuous  Reginald  rescue 
her.  and  make  her  his  bride? 

That  is  the  sort  of  "problem"  with  which  the 
puny  playwright  loves  to  wrestle  at  second-hand, 
when  he  feels  the  society  racket  is  played  out, 
and  weens  that  a  dramatized  pink  tea  and  a  foot- 
lighted  vegetable  party  have  lost  their  usefulness 
for  the  nonce.  And  that  is  the  sort  of  play  that 
we  call  "clean  and  wholesome,"  because  we 
cannot  possibly  say  anything  else  in  its  favor. 
When  the  stage,  which  has  the  whole  range  of 
human  emotions  at  its  beck  and  call,  has  to 
descend  to  the  monotony  of  a  "romance"  that 
is  "clean  and  wholesome"  and  nothing  more, 
one's  dramatic  instinct  perishes  from  inanition. 

Recent    happenings    seem    to 

Awakening      have   given    one    new    ideas    of 

of  the  life,     and     to     have     definitely 

Big  Emotions,  labeled  the  machine  -  made 
drama  of  the  stage  as  offen- 
sively inadequate.  The  real  dramatist  could,  of 
course,  get  no  inspiration  from  the  mere  physical 
spectacular  horrors  of  San  Francisco  and  of 
Vesuvius.  The  real  dramatist  must  see  beneath 
the  surface,  and  detect  the  human  significance 
of  it  all.  Drama  was  originally  born  when  men 
began  to  realize  that  life  was  short,  that  death 
was  imminent,  and  Fate  implacable.  Men  and 
women  struggling  against  Fate  was  the  original 
idea  of  drama.  People  forget  how  things  started, 
and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  jog  their  memo- 
ries. It  is  the  newspapers  that  will  be  the  potent 
means  by  which  the  straggling,  weed-choked 
dramatist    is   dragged   back    to   his    drama. 

The  danger  in  which  real  drama  has  lurked  is 
shown  very  clearly  in  the  enormous  success  of 
the  melancholy  morbid  imaginings  of  the  Ibsen 
school.  These  have  passed  as  genuine  human 
necessities,  which  they  undoubtedly  were,  com- 
pared with  the  "society"  rubbish,  and  the  four- 
act  accumulation  of  platitudes  that  have  been 
foisted  upon  us.  Ibsen  has  come  to  be  regarded 
almost  as  a  long-felt  want.  Learned  editorials 
have  pointed  out  the  great  growth  of  the  Ibsen 
cult,  and  have  extracted  hundreds  of  morals 
therefrom. 


This  was  inevitable.  The 
Fled  in  drama  of  the  ordinary  theater. 
Dismay  built  by  tinkers  and  carpenters 
to  Ibsen.  with  a  "reputation"  and  a 
knowledge  of  ' '  technique, ' ' 
has  so  entirely  failed  to  move  or  interest 
that  we  have  fled  in  dismay  to  the  protecting 
wing  of  Ibsen,  and  have  sought  sanctuary  amid 
delectable  treatises  on  maggots-in-the-brain,  the 
psychology  of  timidity,  and  beautiful  encourage- 
ment for  the  emancipation  of  emancipated 
women.  We  have  rushed  to  see  "Hedda 
Gabler"  and  "Ghosts"  whenever  they  were  pro- 
duced— in  a  desperate  cry  for  relief.  These 
Dlays,  utterly  lacking  in  drama  more  real  than 
that  of  the  dissecting  room,  or  the  operating 
table,  have  appealed  to  us. 

The  dramatist  today  is  a  thing  of  "fashion." 
He  is  a  question  of  the  moment.  He  dramatizes 
an  automobile,  or  weaves  his  fond  imaginings 
around  a  motor  boat.  Or  he  undertakes  to  prove 
how  the  entire  fashionable  community  is  under- 
mined to  its  very  core,  by  the  game  of  ' '  bridge, ' ' 
which  happens  to  be  the  hobby  of  the  hour.  (If 
the  intellectual  game  of  "old  maid"  were  the 
hobby,  he  could  prove  his  point  by  that.) 

He  has 'no  real  grip  upon  life.  He  sees  only  a 
few  bubbles  that  come  to  the  surface  and  cannot 
penetrate  beneath  them.  He  is  the  acme  of 
vapidity.  The  theater  has  sunk  to  the  level  of 
the  seeker  for  after-dinner  entertainment — some- 
thing to  follow  the  "demi-tasse"  and  not  ob- 
struct its  functions.  Also,  as  a  respite  from  this, 
we  have  joyously  rushed  to  Bernard  Shaw,  a 
man  with  a  highly  original  mind  and  an  intel- 
lectual outlook.  Shaw,  in  these  times  of  dra- 
matic depression,  has  been  even  more  successful 
than  Ibsen,  because  he  has  been  intellectual  and 
amusing  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  real  drama  is  not  a 

Craving  for      mere  muggy  affair  of  intellect. 

the  It    is    a    matter    of    the    heart. 

Human  Touch.  Take  a  play  like  "The  Music 
Master,"  which  has  no  intel- 
lectual moment,  and  most  of  whicli  is  obvious, 
and  compare  it  with  "Arms  and  the  Man," 
which  has  a  dozen  intellectual  moments  and 
none  of  which  is  obvious.  Which  is  real  drama, 
and  which  appeals  to  the  heart?  Your  intellect 
may  despise  "The  Music  Master,"  but  you  go 
home  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  and  you  dare  not 
speak  because  your  voice  is  wobbly.  In  "Arms 
and  the  Man"  you  revel  and  rejoice,  but  not  for 
one  second  is  a  solitary  human  depth  touched. 

From  the  Far  West  dramas  have  come  tum- 
bling over  one  another — dramas  of  the  poorer 
sections,  dramas  from  the  lordly  Nob  Hill, 
dramas  from  the  underground  recesses  of  the 
famous  Chinatown — not  dramas  of  human  con- 
flict and  sentiment.  One  has  read  and  read,  and 
been  appalled  at  the  enormous  masses  of  pal- 
pitant material.  The  playwright  wearied  of  his 
superficial  task,  and,  crying  in  mental  weariness, 
"There  is  nothing  new,"  must  have  sat  up  and 
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thought  things.  His  poor  puppet-ladies  in  satin 
gowns  wandering  among  the  gold  chairs  of  a 
gold  drawing-room,  and  his  anemic,  bloodless 
heroes,  in  the  latest  "evening  dress,"  plotting 
clandestine  meetings  with  the  beautiful  adven- 
turess, have  never  seemed  less  possible  or  prob- 
able. 

Travesties  of  life — that  is  what  most  of  the 
drama  of  today  is.  Occasionally  something 
nearly  interesting  is  produced,  and  we  are  proud 
to  hail  it  as  a  masterpiece.  It  is  these  travesties 
of  life  that  keep  so  many  people  away  from  the 
theater  entirely. 

The      catastrophe      of      San 
Motifs  Francisco       seems       to       have 

Are  brought   us   down    to   the   bare 

Broadened.  human  level,  and  to  have  given 
us  a  glimpse  of  elemental 
human  nature  stripped  of  its  frips  and  frip- 
peries. It  has  shown  us  the  appalling  signifi- 
cance of  tragedy,  and  it  has  heaped  up  illustra- 
tions before  us  and  around  us,  to  point  its  own 
moral.  We  have  been  hedged  in  for  a  long  time 
by  that  sense  of  security  that  puts  emotion  to 
sleep.     Our  dramatic  feelings  have  been  lulled. 


and  our  theaters  have  declined  to  cater  to  them. 

A  drama  of  real  power  is  said  to  be  "impos- 
sible for  Broadway."  Yet  Broadway  is  theat- 
rical New  York,  and  if  a  drama  be  impossible 
for  Broadway,  it  is  impossible  for  New  York. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  give  Broadway  a  chance  to 
stir  its  pulses  and  arouse  its  blood,  and  this 
edict  will  soon  be  proved  to  be  eminently  false. 

Real  drama  touches  human  nature  if  anything, 
and  human  nature  is  not  a  cult  or  a  question  of 
locality.  Human  nature  is  the  same  in  the  slums 
of  Naples  as  it  is  in  the  lobster  palaces  of  Broad- 
way. It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  it,  but  it  is 
quite  accessible.  It  has  been  shaken  from  its 
legarthy  by  the  happenings  of  the  last  week  as 
it  has  not  been  shaken  in  years.  It  has  sat  up 
and  taken  notice.  Its  shake-up  has  been  tremen- 
dous and  the  results  thereof  will  be  bound  to 
make  themselves  felt. 

Perhaps  the  American  dramatist  has  doubted 
the  existence  of  human  nature  in  the  pampere  1 
hordes  to  which  he  has  catered.  He  need  doubt 
no  longer,  and  as  for  material  he  has  it  in  a 
veritable  embai'assment  of  riches,  dramatic,  melo- 
dramatic, psychologic,  pathologic,  mystic.  It  is 
all  there. 


LEVELED  ALL  CLASSES 


Distinction  of  Wealth  and  Poverty  and  of  Family 
and  Birth  Obliterated 


Something  of  the  extent  to  which  the  San 
Francisco  catastrophe  broke  all  existing 
conditions  and  almost  restored  the  equal 
days  of  'Forty-nine  is  well  told  in  the  fol- 
lowing by  Richard  Barry,  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle: 

This  town  is  on  the  level  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  You  can  stand  on  Tar  Flat  and  see  Tele- 
graph Hill,  with  no  obstruction  but  a  few  bony 
sky-scraper  frames.  South  of  Van  Ness  it  is  not 
even  a  .junk  heap.  No  more  ghouls  are  shot,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  to  steal,  and  men  will 
have  to  be  paid  to  carry  off  the  smashed  bricks. 
Russian,  Telegraph  and  Nob  Hills,  which  form- 
erly made  such  a  magnificent  metropolitan  saddle 
against  the  Golden  Gate,  look  as  they  do  in  the 
prints  of  '49,  when  scrubby  bushes  rambled 
gauntly  across  their  barren  faces.  They  have 
been  scraped  of  foul  and  fair'  by  an  Almighty 
hand  with  a  muck  rake.  The  homes  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  are  annihilated,  and  as 
one  walks  through  the  desolation  he  slowly  real- 
izes that  the  world  can  never  know  what  has 
happened;    that   a   hundred   Pompeiis   would   be 


swallowed  in  these  ruins,  and  that  California  in 
tragedy,  as  in  all  else,  has  shaken  her  jaunty  fist 
in  the  face  of  history  and  written  finis  to  the 
volume. 

Yet  these  smashed  buildings  and  desolate 
streets  do  not  present  the  significant  leveling. 
The  material  loss  is  overwhelming,  but  it  does  not 
stagger  the  imagination.  A  few  hundred  millions 
will  mend  the  hurt,  and  there  are  many  people 
here  today  who  think  the  shake-up  is  worth  it. 
The  leveling  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  is 
social.  Society  is  on  the  ground,  face  to  face, 
jowl  to  jowl.  Every  artificial  barrier  is  swept 
away.  The  conventions,  the  pride,  the  show  and 
the  ease  which  these  people  have  been  erecting 
with  painful  and  exhausting  labor  for  fifty  years 
have  been  swept  away  with  the  same  swiftness 
and  finality  shown  by  the  flames  toward  the  prop- 
erty. The  loss  of  life  is  small,  the  loss  of  social 
position  colossal.  Down  to  the  elements  now 
nothing  counts  but  human  love.  Money  has 
momentarily  lost  its  purchasing  power.  Servants, 
luxury,  habits,  prestige — yes,  and  enmity,  feuds, 
hatreds,  jealousies  and  contempt  have  disap- 
peared. Humanity  is  in  the  flat  and  everyone  is 
on  the  level. 
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Here  are  a  few  vagrant  incidents  picked  from 
the  edge  of  the  cataclysm: 

Fillmore  street,  a  third-rate  metropolitan  ar- 
tery, has  become  for  the  moment  the  business 
center  of  the  town.  Here,  in  dinky  bakeries, 
cheap  candy  stores,  tawdry  photograph  galleries 
and  insignificant  lodging-houses,  are  located  all 
that  is  left  of  the  greatest  business  institutions 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A  sawmill  that  formerly  employed  4,000  men 
has  its  office  in  a  hall  bedroom  that  used  to  rent 
for  a  dollar  a  week.  A  bakery  that  employed 
300  carts  before  the  fire  is  operating  out  of  a 
hand  laundry  that  was  run  by  three  women.  The 
largest  department  store  in  the  West  is  being 
resurrected  from  a  soda-water  stand  that  has 
been  roughly  partitioned,  the  front  fourteen-by- 
sixteen  space  being  used  for  an  office  and  the 
rear  space  of  similar  extent  being  the  retiring- 
room  to  which  the  executive  heads  go  for  frijoles 
and  coffee  warmed  over  an  alcohol  lamp. 

You  can  see  the  Chief  of  Police  in  San  Fran- 
cisco as  easily  as  you  could  see  the  sheriff  of  the 
most  backwoods  county  of  Arkansas.  He  sits  in 
the  window  of  a  corner  grocery,  and  as  you  pass 
on  the  sidewalk  you  glance  at  his  bright  face  and 
hear  his  hearty  laugh.  The  Mayor  issues  his 
orders  from  the  lodge  room  of  a  secret  society. 
The  Superior  Court  is  being  held  in  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  while  the  city  and  county  records  are 
buried  in  a  tomb  in  the  Masonic  Cemetery. 

The  newspapers  that  once  occupied  the  princi- 
pal skyscrapers  in  the  city  are  being  operated 
from  four  little  rooms  in  the  same  block,  no  one 
of  which  has  more  than  a  thirty-foot  or  a  fifty- 
foot  depth.  On  one  side  of  the  room  you  can 
read  the  sign,  "Subscription  Department,"  on 
the  other  "Advertising  Department,"  while  on 
the  rear  wall  is  hung  a  rough  sign,  "Editorial 
Department."  One  of  the  most  fortunate  papers, 
after  much  maneuvering,  has  managed  to  com- 
mandeer a  second-floor  bedroom,  the  nature  of 
whose  previous  occupants  is  attested  by  the  no- 
tice still  hanging  from  a  chandelier,  which  reads: 
^' Don't  blow  out  the  gas." 


If  you  still  doubt  that  the  millennium  is  upon 
us,  go  down  the  street  two  blocks  to  where  the 
Relief  Committee  is  working  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  from  the  showroom  of  a  vegetable  grocer 
and  you  will  find  Gavin  McNab  and  Abe  Ruef, 
with  chairs  and  arms  touching,  laughing  at  the 
same  grim  earthquake  joke  and  putting  the  two 
craftiest  heads  in  San  Francisco  together  for  the 
immediate  relief  of  the  afflicted.  A  week  ago,  as 
the  bosses  respectively  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  ranks,  America  could  have  been  af- 
forded no  more  striking  instance  of  deadly 
rivalry  than  would  have  been  adduced  by  the 
mention  of  these  two  names. 

From  another  cigar  stand,  white-haired,  es- 
thetic Raphael  Weil  is  resurrecting  the  most 
fashionable  dry-goods  store  in  the  city.  He  is 
old,  wealthy,  practically  retired.  He  could  easily 
turn  his  back  on  San  Francisco  and  live  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  Paris,  the  one  other  place  of  his 
delight,  but  "No,"  he  says,  "I  shall  stay  here 
and  see  it  all  up  again  just  as  it  was — with  per- 
haps one  difference — it  will  be  about  twice  as 
good. ' ' 

Up  and  down  all  the  streets  one  can  see  curb- 
stone fires  where  the  people  are  cooking  their 
meals  in  obedience  to  the  municipal  order  to  light 
no  fires  in  the  houses.  They  bring  out  big  ranges, 
small  kitchen  stoves,  improvised  sheet-iron  ovens 
and  the  old  brick  Dutch  ovens,  from  which  are 
turned  out  some  very  wonderful  concoctions. 
Most  of  the  servants  have  either  run  away  or 
have  been  sent  away  and  the  people  who  get 
their  own  meals  out  of  doors  are  among  the  best 
in  the  city.  Cooking  their  dinners  in  the  streets 
may  be  seen  the  girls  who  have  been  educated  at 
Stanford,  Berkeley,  Vassar  and  Bryn  Mawr. 

It's  a  free  start,  everyone  beginning  over 
again,  rich  and  poor  alike,  just  as  the  home- 
steaders broke  from  the  line  the  day  Oklahoma 
Territory  was  opened  to  settlement.  Young  men 
who  can  swing  a  very  small  capital  today  will  be 
millionaires  in  a  few  years.  Millionaires  who 
today  are  walking  the  streets  mourning  over  their 
ill-luck  will  never  again  be  flush. 
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FAMOUS  TENOR'S  WILD  RIDE. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  CONREID  CO.-EMMA  EAMES  LOST 
HER  VOICE.-MAIL  CARRIER'S  EARLY  MORNING  EX- 
PERIENCE-PANDEMONIUM IN  CHINATOWN. 


Volumes  would  be  required  to  give  even 
a  hasty  selection  of  personal  experiences 
during  the  fire  days,  but  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing will  be  characteristic  enough  to  add  the 
personal  touch  to  the  above  excerpts  from 
the  many  American  papers: 


WOULDN'T  TAKE  ?1,000  FOR  KEY. 


New  York   Traveling    Man   Cherishes  Relic    of 
Palace  Hotel. 

"I  wouldn't  take  .$1,000  for  that  key,"  de- 
clared I.  L.  Weinstein,  a  New  York  traveling 
man,  at  the  Brown  this  morning,  as  he  exhibited 
a  strong  brass  key  marked  "No.  80."  "It's  the 
only  relic  I  have  of  the  earthquake  and  the 
escape  from  San  Francisco.  Before  I  had  been 
out  of  the  city  long  a  man  offered  me  $100  for  it, 
but  I  would  not  sell  it  for  ten  times  that." 

The  key  was  for  No.  80  in  the  ill-fated  Palace 
Hotel — probably  the  only  relic  left  of  the  famous 
structure. — Denver  Post. 


HAIR  TURNED  WHITE  AT  HORRORS 


B.  K.  Coflfman,  Reaching  Pueblo,  Buried  Head  in 
Sand,  Thinking  End  Had  Come. 

Pueblo,  Col. — B.  K.  Coffman,  a  traveling  sales- 
man from  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  arrived  in  Pueblo 
from  San  Francisco  last  night.  He  says  he  had 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink  from  Tuesday  evening 
until  Thursday  morning  and  that  when  he  looked 
over  the  city  and  saw  the  falling  buildings  and 


the  flames  shooting  into  the  sky  he  fell  upon  his 
hands  and  knees  and  buried  his  face  in  the  sand, 
believing  the  end  of  the  world  had  come.  As  a 
result  of  the  strain  to  which  he  was  subjected 
Mr.  Coffman 's  hair  is  now  almost  perfectly  white. 


REFUGEE  WOMAN  GOES  INSANE 


Detained  in  Jail  in  Ogden,  the  Reaction  Over- 
powering Her. 

Ogden,  Utah. — Six  hundred  and  forty-four  ref- 
ugees reached  Ogden  today.  They  are  being  fed 
by  the  local  relief  committee. 

The  mental  strain  on  the  ileeing,  terror- 
stricken  people  is  best  illustrated  in  the  misfor- 
tune of  Mrs.  Ida  Reed.  She  arrived  in  Oakland 
apparently  of  sound  mind,  but  when  the  tension 
of  the  scenes  was  relieved  by  a  realization  that 
she  was  safely  located  on  the  refugee  train 
bound  East  her  mind  gave  way.  She  is  detained 
in  the  city  jail.  Her  destination  was  Waverly, 
Iowa.  Her  ten-year-old  son  is  being  cared  for 
by  the  relief  committee. 

The  flight  of  the  refugees  can  only  be  likened 
to  that  of  a  retreating  army.  The  people  arriv- 
ing today  apparently  were  driven  from  their 
homes  without  time  to  properly  clothe  themselves. 
Some  are  hatless  and  coatless  and  others  are 
garbed  in  misfits  donated  by  the  relief  commit- 
tees between  Oakland  and  Ogden.  They  all  have 
the  same  story  of  horror  to  relate  and  their  one 
desire  is  to  get  as  far  away  from  the  scenes  of 
their  misfortunes  as  possible.  Nearly  all  the 
I'efugees  on  this  train  are  bound  for  Chicago, 
refugees  on  this  train  are  bound  for  Chicago. — 
New  York  Herald. 
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"GIMPY  BILL'S"  ESCAPE 


Legless  Man  Penned  in  Room  by  Wreckage;  He 
Made  Rope  of  Bedding. 

San  Franeisco. — Every  resident  of  San  Fran- 
cisco knows  "Gimpy  Bill,"  though  perhaps  not 
by  that  name.  He  is  a  cripple  and  mendicant, 
who  sells  lead  pencils  on  Market  street.  His  legs 
have  been  cut  off  at  the  very  hips;  and  in  place 
of  legs  he  moves  on  wheeled  platforms  strapped 
to  the  stumps.  He  works  himself  along  the  pave- 
ments with  two  short  canes,  and  his  head  is 
about  at  the  level  of  the  head  of  a  dog.  He  is 
a  man  on  casters  instead  of  legs. 

When  the  earthquake  came  Bill  was  sleeping 
over  a  saloon  on  Washington  street,  near  Mont- 
gomery— a  region  which  got  a  heavy  shock.  His 
street  legs  were  unstrapped,  but  he  had  his 
clothes  on.  He  was  pitched  out  of  bed  and  rolled 
about  the  room  like  an  empty  demijohn.  A 
heavy  cornice  fell  through  the  ceiling  of  his  room 
and  missed  him  by  a  foot.  He  rolled  away  from 
the  wreck  and  managed  to  get  on  his  rollers, 
which  he  strapped  on.  He  tried  the  door,  but  the 
wreckage  outside  it  had  him  penned  in,  a  prfs- 
cmer.  He  trundled  himself  to  the  window  and 
saw  that  the  district  was  already  on  fire. 
Hung  Ten  Feet  From  Street. 

Bill  made  it  back  to  the  bed,  twisted  the  blan- 
kets and  sheets  into  a  rope,  tied  his  canes  about 
iiis  neck  with  a  cord,  and  slid  out  of  the  window. 
His  rope  was  too  short.  At  the  end  of  it  he 
hung  ten  feet  above  the  streets.  There  he  swung 
and  yelled,  afraid  of  what  the  drop  might  do  to 
his  trundle  jjlatforms,  until  some  passing  person 
threw  up  a  pile  of  boxes  and  helped  him  down. 

In  one  day,  driven  always  backward  by  the 
fire,  this  cripple  covered  about  fourteen  miles, 
ending  in  a  camp  at  Golden  Gate  Park.  At  one 
time  he  grabbed  the  tailboard  of  a  wagon  and 
held  on,  his  platforms  bumping  over  the  cob- 
bles. At  aiuither  time  his  only  way  of  escape 
from  the  fire  was  across  Russian  Hill,  up  which 
an  Italian  pulled  him  with  a  rope  for  10  cents. 
— Washington  Post. 


SAVED  PARROTS  AND  KITTENS 


Party  of  Refugees  From  San  Francisco  Cling 
to  Their  Beloved  Pets. 

Denver,  April  24. — An  interesting  party  of 
refugees  from  San  Francisco  arrived  in  Denver 
yesterday  afternoon.  It  consisted  of  Mrs.  E. 
R.  Ball,  Miss  Annette  Ball,  Mrs.  Maggie  Ham- 
brich,  and  her  adopted  son,  Seymour  Hambrich, 
all  of  Lexington,  Ky. 

Two  large  bird  cages,  containing  parrots, 
whose  eloquence  was  subdued  by  the  strangeness 
of  their  surroundings,  and  a  heavy  wooden  box, 
which  concealed  two  diminutive  Angora  kittens, 
made  up  the  greater  part  of  their  baggage.  Tlie 
parrots  gazed  from  beneath  the  covering  on  their 
caees.  with  sad  and  discouraged  eyes.  The  horror 
of  the  disaster  that  they  had  experienced  seemed 


to  have  cast  a  gloom  over  their  otherwise  joy- 
ous souls.  Only  when  "Bob,"  the  elder  of  the 
two,  was  taken  out  to  pose  for  his  picture,  did 
he  regain  his  festive  manner  for  a  moment. 
Winking  at  the  camera  with  a  reckless  expres- 
sion on  his  face,  he  tilted  his  head  on  one  side, 
and  gaily  remarked :     ' '  Peek-a-boo,  Bob. ' ' 

The  Angora  kittens,  ordinarily  sleek  and  spot- 
lessly clean,  were  weary  and  forlorn.  Their 
silky  coats  were  unkempt,  and  they  looked  on 
the  world  with  unseeing  eyes.  They  had  seen 
the  great  disaster;  they  were  not  like  other  kit- 
tens. 

The  members  of  the  party  spent  three  nights 
in  San  Francisco  after  the  earthquake.  The  first 
night  they  slept  in  a  box  car,  the  second  in  a 
house  constructed  temporarily  of  railroad  ties, 
and  the  third  night  they  spent  on  a  freight  boat, 
traveling  around  the  bay. — Denver  Post. 


POSTAL  CLERK'S  EXPERIENCE 


Was  on  a  Street  Car  En  Route  to  Duty  When 
Quake  Came. 

Los  Angeles,  April  20. — Caught  by  the  first 
awful  shock  of  the  earthquake  in  a  street  car 
at  Sixteenth  and  Mission  streets,  while  on  his 
way  to  report  "out"  at  the  general  postofflce, 
and  forced  to  grope  his  way  through  tlie  debris- 
strewn  streets  from  there  to  the  ferry  house,  C. 
E.  Presson,  railway  mail  clerk,  who  reached  here 
at  11 :30  o  'clock  this  morning,  tells  a  graphic 
story.     It  follows: 

"I  was  at  Sixteenth  and  Mission  streets  on  a 
street  car  when  the  shock  came.  It  was  at  5:15 
o'clock  as  nearly  as  I  can  tell.  I  was  headed 
for  the  postoffice,  as  I  was  due  to  go  out  on  my 
run  on  the  Southern  Pacific.  There  was  one 
great  detonating  roar,  a  succession  of  frightful 
crashes  and  then  came  the  flames,  breaking  out 
everywhere. 

"The  shock  set  all  of  the  passengers  in  a 
panic,  myself  among  the  rest.  The  cars  were 
stopped  at  once.  We  all  got  off  and  tried  to 
walk,  but  couldn't  make  any  headway  while  the 
shock   lasted. 

' '  It  seemed  to  come  from  east  to  west  and  then 
from  north  to  south,  and  there  was  also  vertical 
motion.  It  came  as  a  thunderbolt  to  me.  There 
was  no  oppression  in  the  atmosphere  and  there 
was  absolutely  no  warning.  The  shock,  I  should 
say,  lasted  about  two  minutes.  AVhen  the  shock 
came  there  was  a  noise  as  though  a  cannon  had 
exploded.  This  was  made  by  falling  walls  and 
houses.  We  also  heard  the  crashing  of  glass 
as  it  was  hurled  from  the  windows  to  the  pave- 
ment. 

"We  started  to  walk  down  Mission  street.  I 
went  as  far  as  the  postoffice  at  Seventh  and  Mis- 
sion streets.  As  I  walked  on  women  were  in  the 
street,  clad  only  in  their  night  clothes  and  call- 
ing for  their  little  ones  amidst  their  tears.     Men 
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were  rushing  through  half  fallen  buildings  and 
throwing  clothing  to  the  women  in  the  streets 
from  the  upper  windows. 

The  Fostoffice  Had  Sunk. 

"When  I  got  to  the  postoffice  I  entered  the 
mailing  department  to  go  to  my  office  and  reg- 
ister 'out'  on  No.  8.  In  going  through  the  build- 
ing I  saw  that  all  of  the  beautiful  marble  work 
on  the  staircase  had  been  broken  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  The  building  had  sunk  so  that  I  could 
not  get  through  the  doors  in  the  interior.  The 
plastering  was  all  down  in  the  mailing  room  and 
the  custodian  of  the  building  had  been  injured 
about  the  head  by  falling  debris.  The  office 
was  abandoned  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"I  went  from  the  postoffice  down  Mission 
street  to  Sixth.  At  Sixth  and  Howard  streets 
a  big  rooming  house  had  collapsed  and  was  a 
mass  of  flames.  The  bystanders  told  me  that 
there  were  250  people  in  the  ruins.  There  was 
no  chance  to  aid  them.  I  turned  there  and  went 
to  Market  street.  Going  down  that  street,  I 
saw  that  every  conveyance  on  the  street  was 
loaded  with  dead  and  injured,  taking  them  to 
the  emergency  morgue  and  hospital.  By  this 
time  it  was  nearly  6  o'clock. 

"Market  street,  as  I  looked  toward  the  ferry, 
was  a  mass  of  brick  and  stone  debris  from  the 
fallen  walls.  The  street  itstlf  was  sunken  in 
some  places  and  raised  in  others,  so  that  it  looked 
like  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  The  deoressions 
were  at  right  angles  to  the  street. 

"The  Call  building  was  twisted  slightly.  The 
Palace  Hotel,  as  I  saw  it,  was  leaning  about 
thirty  degrees  toward  Montgomery  street.  .\11 
of  the  guests  were  crowded  in  the  street  but 
all  seemed  to  have  had  time  to  dress.  The  build- 
ing at  Montgomery  and  Market  streets,  occupied 
as  Southern  Pacific  headquarters,  and  the  Ho- 
bart  building,  had  lost  theii  upper  stories.  The 
fall  of  the  demolished  portion  was  toward  Mar- 
ket   street. 

"An  hour  had  elapsed  since  the  first  shock. 
Further  down  Market  street  I  saw  that  the  build- 
ing occupied  by  Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson, 
wholesale  hardware  dealers,  was  in  flames.  The 
fire  department  was  pumping  water  from  the 
sewer,  but  could  make  no  headway. 

"To  the  left  of  this  building,  on  Front  street, 
two  other  fires  had  started.  I  went  on  down 
Market  street  about  a  block  and  a  half,  wlien  I 
heard  an  explosion.  I  looked  back  and  saw 
that  the  big  hardware  building  had  been  blown 
up.    That  was  at  6:20. 

"When  I  got  to  the  ferry  building  I  saw  that 
the  front  of  the  tower  as  far  as  the  clock  had 
fallen  in.  The  clock  had  stopped  at  5:15.  The 
wall  of  the  south  end  of  the  ferry,  occupied  by 
he  Southern  Pacific  as  a  baggage  room,  had 
fallen  into  the  bay. 

"I  went  back  on  East  street  and  as  I  stood 
looking  over  the  ruins  I  counted  seventy-two 
different  fires  in  the  city.  That  was  before  they 
had  a  chance  to  get  together. 

"At  6:40  I  left  on  the  ferry  for  Oakland. 
At  that  time  there  seemed  to  be  no  jamming  or 


panic  on  the  boat.  I  left  the  Oakland  pier  at 
8:20,  Wednesday  morning,  and  we  got  to  Los 
Angeles  at  11:30  this  morning." — Kansas  City 
Times. 


LEFT  CHILDREN  TO  SAVE  DOGS 


Strange  Things  Happened  While  San  Francisco 
Was  Being  Destroyed. 

Cleveland,  O.,  April  28. — Right  roj'al  was  the 
welcome  tendered  A.  M.  Robbins  and  wife,  who 
live  in  The  New  Amsterdam,  by  their  friends 
and  neighbors  last  evening  upon  their  return 
home  from  San  Francisco,  where  they  were 
among  the  Cleveland  victims  of  the  big  earth- 
quake and  fire.  Robbins  and  his  wife  reached 
San  Francisco  on  Monday,  April  16,  and  were 
in  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  the  mornins'  of  the 
quake. 

The  couple  lost  everything  and  came  home 
with  hardly  a  change  of  clothes.  It  was  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Robbins  asked  the  women  in  The 
New  Amsterdam  to  assist  in  fitting  her  out  with 
a  costume  that  suggested  the  welcome  given  the 
couple  in  the  music  room  of  the  hotel  at  9  o'clock 
Friday  night. 

When  the  two  prodigals  entered  that  room 
great  was  their  surprise  and  pleasure.  It  was 
decidedly  a  fun-making  arrangement.  There 
were  clothes  and  clothes  hanging  around  the 
room.  In  fact  there  was  everything  that  a 
woman  could  wish  for,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Mrs. 
Robbins  was  the  particular  favorite. 

In  telling  of  the  quake,  Robbins  said  that 
the  entire  time  from  the  beginning  to  end  was 
only  twenty-eight  seconds.  He  then  described 
how  he  fled  from  the  burning  section  of  the  city, 
how  he  found  the  home  of  a  friend  for  a  brief 
stop;  how  they  went  to  a  saloon,  and,  realizing 
that  the  water  supply  might  run  short,  he  pur- 
chased twelve  bottles  of  water  in  a  saloon,  and 
of  how  he  and  Mrs.  Robbins  each  carried  a  bot- 
tle of  water  from  this  house  to  the  Presidio,  a 
distance   of  two   and  a   half  miles. 

"Walking  along  a  street,"  said  she.  "we 
met  a  woman  with  a  great  big  brown  dog.  the 
ugliest  I  had  ever  seen,  huddled  up  and  closely 
held  in  an  arm.  In  the  other  hand  she  carried  a 
cage  with  a  great  big  green  parrot  in  it. 

"Suddenly  she  glanced  up  and  cried: 

"  'Oh.  my  God,  where 's  my  child?'  "—Cleve- 
land Plain  dealer. 


RICH  MAN  THREW  BRICK. 


Denver's  "Bert"  Havens  Was  Put  to  Work  by 
the  Militia. 

Denver,  April  25. — "Yes,  thank  God,  I'm  back 
in  good  old  Denver,  and  glad  of  it, ' '  said  ' '  Bert ' ' 
Havens,  the  well  known  Denverite,  "but  they 
made  me  throw  brick  for  four  days  before  they 
would  let  me  go.  You  can  readily  understand 
how  I  enjoyed  the  work." 

Mr.  Havens  was  in  the  midst  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco disaster.  He  escaped  without  serious  in- 
jury, but  the  military  impressed  him  for  street 
cleaning  duty. — Denver  Post. 
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TELEGRAPH   FOR  WEDDING  RINGS 

New  York's  First  Order  Was  to  Supply  Demand 
Made  by  Bridal  Couples. 
New  York,  April  27. — The  first  order  for 
jewelry  received  in  this  city  from  San  Francisco 
since  the  disaster  was  contained  in  a  telegram 
received  this  afternoon.  The  order  came  from  a 
retail  jewelry  firm  and  asked  that  160  wedding 
rings  be  rushed  there.  This  is  said  to  be  an  un- 
usually large  order  of  wedding  rings  for  a  re- 
tailer. It  is  supposed  he  is  meeting  the  demand 
from  bridal  couples  whose  marriage  is  hastened 
because  of  the  catastrophe. — Chicago  Tribune. 


CARUSO  TELLS  HIS  OWN  TALE 


Describes  His  Experiences  in  Broken  English, 
and   Draws   Picture. 

Eet  was  most  terr-r-r-r-ible  whir-r-r-r.  I  can 
hear  it  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  those  ter-r-r-ible 
things,  ze  earthquakes.  New  York  looks  ver-r-r-r, 
ver-r-r-r  good,  what  you  say  to  me. 

Eef  I  leeve  to  be  ten  thousand  old  men  I  weel 
nevaire  forget  it,  non!  So  many  people  say 
they  saw  me  so  many  places  that  I  wonder, 
maybe,  if  I  was  any  place;  eet  was  so  ter-r-r-ible. 
I  cry  some.  What  you  call  it.  Weeps?  Yes,  I 
was  ver-r-r-r,  ver-r-r-r  nairvous.  Many  people 
cry.  My  hand  shaka  like  thees,  and  my  hairt, 
oh,  turn,  turn,  tum,  tum-tum-tum  tumte  tum — so ! 

I  was  in  ze  Palace  Hotel  all  asleep,  and  ze 
great  big  noise  came  an'  everything  it  moved 
— so! 

I  called  my  valet,  Martino,  and  he  say, 
"Nevaire  mind,  nevaife  mind;  it  ees  nothing." 
"May  it  ees  nothing,  Martino,"  I  say,  "but  I 
think  it  ees  one  big  thing." 

I  looked  up  and  ze  plaster,  ze  whole  top  of 
ze  room  came  tumbling  down  —  eet  ees  ter- 
r-r-r-ible ! 

Martino  gave  me  some  clothes,  my  trousers, 
maybe;  maybe  my  coat.  We  ran  down  ze  stairs 
and  into  ze  street,  and  I  had  only  ze  big  picture 
which  ze  President  gave  me. 

Martino  packed  my  trunks  and  got  them  down 
stairs  and  in  ze  street,  but,  ma  foi !  there  was 
nothing  to  take  them  in.  We  waited,  and  finally 
I  look  around,  and  my  beeg  trunk  was  being 
taken  by  ze  Chinois.  What  you  call  them,  ze 
Chinamens.  "Non,  non,"  I  cried  to  them,  but 
they  only  maka  ze  move  farther.  I  was  ver-r-r-r 
nairvous,  and  I  pulled  out  my  revolver,  and  my 
hand  shaka,  oh,  so,  but  they  no  stop.  T  see 
a  fine  soldat  militaire.  I  call  heem,  and  I  taka 
ze  beeg  black  cover  off  ze  picture  of  ze  President, 
and  I  say,  "liOok,  soldat,  I  am  Caruso,  I  am  a 
friend  of  ze  President." 

Ze  soldat  he  raisa  hees  eyes — so — and  he 
slappa  ze  Chinamans  and  bring  me  back  my 
trunk  with  my  clothes  in  it.  He  was  a  fine  soldat 
militaire — he  was  such  a  good  one  and  I  laugh 
at   ze    Chinois — so. 

Ze  picture  of  ze  President  I  carry  with  me 
everywhere.  It  stay  on  ze  street  in  front  of  ze 
hotel  and  pretty  soon  ze  guards  maka  me  go 
away   and   ze   fire — biff — it   burn   like,   what   you 


call  eet,  hell. 

Pretty  quick  I  go  to  ze  Union  Square,  and  1 
see  a  friend  and  he  leeve  down  in  ze  town  near 
ze  fire.  He  say  "Come,  Caruso,  to  my  house." 
Pretty  soon  I  see  another  friend — he  leeve  away 
out  from  ze  city  over  ze  hills.  He  say,  "Caruso, 
you  come  to  my  house. ' '  I  thank  my  friend  down 
in  ze  town  and  I  say,  "I  go  out  to  Mr.  Bach- 
man."  You  see  in  ze  picture  I  make  for  you  zat 
ze  fire  burn  up  ze  first  house.  I  stay  with  my 
friend  Bachman.  I  want  to  go  to  New  York, 
and  so  I  go  to  ze  Presidio  in  a  coal  cart  wiz  all 
my  trunks  and  Martino,  and  ze  soldat  militaire 
look  like  zees  (here  Caruso  imitated  a  real 
Mephisto)  and  he  say,  "Who  are  you,  so  much 
luggage,  too  many  trunks,  no  can  go  zees  way, 
halta ! ' '  Martino  he  geta  mad  and  he  tell  ze 
soldat,  "Caruso,  Caruso,"  but  I  smiles.  "All 
right,"  I  say,  "I  am  ze  friend  of  ze  President," 
and  I  taka  ze  big  black  cover  off  ze  picture  and 
ze  soldat  says,  "All  righta,  it's  Teddy,"  and  I 
go  one  time  more. — New  York  American. 


MME.  EAMES  LOST  HER  VOICE 


Famous  Opera  Singer  Slept  One  Night  on  the 
Open  Ground. 

San  Jose,  Cal. — The  following  statement  of  her 
experiences  during  and  after  the  earthquake  was 
written  by  Mme.  Emma  Eames,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  who  is  now  resting  in 
the  home  of  Dr.  Tevis,  in  Alma,  in  the  hills  of 
Santa  Clara  county.  Mme.  Eames  is  arranging 
with  the  railroad  officials  for  transportation  on 
the  Overland  Limited  on  Thursday  morning.  The 
story  is  as  follows : 

"I  was  in  bed,  and  at  the  first  quiver  of  the 
earthquake  awoke  to  perfect  consciousness.  I 
was  in  a  four-post  bed  with  a  very  heavy  mahog- 
any canopy  over  it.  I  wondered  whether  I  had 
better  get  out,  but  the  futility  of  any  movement 
•  to  save  myself  came  over  me,  and  I  lay  quite 
still,  only  holding  to  the  bed  to  be  kept  from 
being  thrown  out.  I  was  absolutely  without  fear 
at  any  time.  As  soon  as  the  movements  began 
to  quiet  themselves  I  thought  of  moving,  but 
each  time  they  redoubled  in  intensity. 

"At  last  at  the  end  of  the  first  big  shock  I 
heard  the  voice  of  our  host  asking  if  I  were 
afraid.  Of  course,  I  got  up  and  dressed  as  quick- 
ly as  I  could,  and  rushed  down  to  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis  to  see  what  was  happening  to  Mme. 
Sembrieh.  Dr.  Tevis  and  I  got  in  an  automobile 
with  which  an  acquaintance  was  fortunately 
passing.  On  getting  there  we  rushed  up  six 
flights  on  foot,  as  no  elevators  were  going,  only 
to  find  Mme.  Sembrieh  gone.  We  at  last  found 
her  and  begged  her  to  come  up  with  us,  as  Dr. 
Tevis 's  house  was  on  the  top  of  Nob  Hill,  We 
passed  the  day  there  watchina-  the  flames  ap- 
proaching and  feeling  shocks  of  earthquakes  at 
intervals.  Dr.  Tevis  all  the  time  trying  to  get 
some  sort  of  conveyance  to  get  us  out  of  town, 
not  from  fear  of  earthquake,  but  of  the  ap- 
proaching fire.  He  at  last  found  a  laudau  from 
a  livery  stable,  whose  driver  consented  to  wait 
in  front  of  the  door  until  we  must  leave. 
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"The  town  was  buining-  between  us  and  the 
ferries,  and  there  was  then  difficulty  in  getting 
there.  At  about  8  o'clock  the  doctor  said  we 
had  better  get  out  to  the  north  beach,  as  we 
might  be  surrounded  by  flames  and  not  be  able 
to  get  away.  The  house  was  ultimately  sur- 
rounded by  flames  on  Thursday  and  was  the  last 
to  remain  standing  in  that  vicinity.  It  was  a 
monument  of  perfect  taste  and  was  burned  to  the 
ground  with  all  in  it,  includii.g  our  clothes,  we 
being  able  to  carry  with  us  in  our  hurried  flight 
only  our  valuables  and  one  change  of  clothing. 
We  took  blankets  and  lay  out  all  night  on  the 
ground,  the  dew  falling  so  heavily  that  we  were 
soaked. 

"About  9  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  Dr. 
Tevis  said  the  fires  had  burned  themselves  out 
between  us  and  the  ferry  and  we  could  get  over 
to  Oakland,  and  must  go  at  once.  The  carriage 
took  our  few  belongings  and  two  of  our  party 
least  fit  for  violent  exercise,  while  the  rest  of 
us  walked.  At  the  Oakland  ferry  we  found  a 
large  crowd,  but  after  waiting  there  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  for  the  carriage,  which  we  had 
outwalked,  and  which  through  some  misunder- 
standing had  waited  for  us  at  another  place  all 
the  time,  we  got  safely  over  to  Oakland. 

"There,  leaving  our  two  maids  in  carriages, 
we  took  a  train  to  a  suburb  of  Oakland,  where 
lives  a  relative  of  Dr.  Tevis.  There  we  found 
the  house  closed  and  lay  about  on  the  ground 
waiting  for  them  to  find  means  of  conveying  us 
to  Dr.  Tevis 's  country  place,  sixty  miles  from 
Oakland.  As  we  were  leaving  North  Beach  for  the 
ferry  the  manager  of  our  host's  country  place 
met  us,  having  come  to  look  for  us,  and  it  was 
he  who  told  us  we  could  get  away. 

"All  the  part  of  the  town  through  which  we 
walked  was  later  swept  by  the  flames,  which 
returned  to  destroy  all  that  in  the  previous  fire 
they  had  left  unconsumed.  Through  some  mis- 
understanding Sembrich's  maid  was  left  with 
some  members  of  the  opera  company  in  Oakland, 
so  she  returned  to  the  special  train  they  were 
making  up. 

"I  had  lost  my  voice  completely,  and  felt  I 
could  not  return  to  the  confusion  and  endure  a 
possible  three  days'  sojourn  in  a  railway  train. 
At  about  5  o'clock  Thursday  afternoon  we  man- 
aged to  get  an  automobile,  and  Dr.  Tevis,  Mr. 
Petrigo,  my  maid  and  myself  eame  up  here,  where 
we  have  been  camping  out.  We  found  the  care- 
taker in  a  state  of  terror  on  our  arrival,  and 
the  house  demolished  by  the  earthquake.  We 
had  taken  a  ride  in  an  automobile  of  four  hours, 
and  were  glad  to  lie  on  a  comfortable  mattress  in 
one  of  the  cottages  of  his  employees. 

"At  no  time  have  we  felt  any  fear — the  whole 
thing  seems  perfectly  natural.  When  everybody 
is  suffering  from  the  same  cause,  one's  personal 
sensations  are  minimized.  One  feels  very  small. 
As  I  lay  in  my  bed  at  the  first  shock  I  took 
mental  notes,  as  I  shall  probably  never  see  an- 
other earthquake,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  want  to." 
— New  York  Herald. 


PANIC  SEEN  IN  CHINATOWU 

Philadelphia  Man  Was  on  a  Street  Car  in  the 
Oriental  Quarter. 

Philadelphia,  April  24. — The  transcontinental 
limited  arriving  in  this  city  at  3:18  p.  m.,  had  as 
passengers  two  survivors  of  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake,  Frank  Humboldt,  a  broker,  of  New 
York,  and  Herbert  Alwee,  a  real  estate  agent, 
living  on  Nob  Hill,  San  Francisco. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  shock  Mr.  Alwee  was 
on  a  cable  car  passing  through  Chinatown.  He 
said: 

I  was  on  my  way  to  a  train  for  the  East  when 
the  first  shock  came.  Coming  down  from  Nob 
Hill,  I  took  a  car  on  Clay  street  about  5  o'clock 
last  Wednesday  morning,  and  when  we  were  just 
opposite  the  old  Plaza,  now  known  as  Portsmouth 
Square,  we  felt  the  first  trembling  of  the  earth. 
Panic  in  a  Street  Car. 

There  was  a  tremor,  as  though  some  one  had 
shaken  the  car,  and  when  we  were  looking  at 
each  other — there  were  only  eight  of  us  in  the 
car — the  second  shock  came.  I  was  thrown  from 
my  seat  into  the  lap  of  a  laborer,  who  had  him- 
self been  thrown  to  the  floor  of  the  car.  We 
were  all  quiet  except  the  conductor,  who  was 
kneeling  on  the  rear  platform,  yelling  at  the  top 
of  his  lungs :  ' '  Hell  has  broken  loose ! ' '  He 
repated  that  several  times,  and  then  he  began 
to  pray,  several  passengers  following  his  lead. 

Several  of  the  old  ramshackel  buildings  of  that 
portion  of  Chinatown  lying  close  about  us  had 
already  fallen,  and  most  of  the  other  frame 
buildings  were  leaning  over  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  falling  one  by  one  at  every  mo- 
ment. 

From  their  doors  there  issued  a  motley  throng 
of  Chinamen,  clad  only  in  their  queerly  figured 
pajamas,  fighting  among  themselves  in  fear  that 
one  might  find  a  better  means  of  escape  than  the 
other.  Here  and  there  in  the  crowd,  growing 
larger  and  more  turbulent  every  moment,  was 
a  small  group  of  painted  white  women,  what 
we  call  in  Frisco  "the  white  Chinese." 

Strange  to  say,  such  a  group  was  always  ac- 
companied by  a  mighty  Chinese  guardian,  who 
hewed  a  way  through  the  throng  for  the  women 
in  his  charge. 

I  saw  one  of  the  women  go  mad  from  fear, 
striking  out  at  her  own  protectors,  and  then  es- 
cape from  their  custody. 

Women  Prayed  With  Chinese. 

In  Portsmouth  Square  an  attendant  in  one  of 
the  Joss  houses  in  a  nearby  street  had  erected  a 
temporary  altar  to  one  of  the  many  deities  of 
the  Chinese,  and  this  was  for  the  moment  the 
Mecca  for  all  the  faithful.  Here  there  were 
gathered  fully  a  thousand  Chinamen,  and  among 
them  were  a  score  of  the  painted  women,  worship- 
ing at  the  same  pagan  shrine  with  their  Chinese 
masters. 

And  then  the  new  terror  that  came  after  the 
earthquake,  the  lurid  glare  of  the  flames  against 
the  sky,  the  frightful  messages  of  "eril  seen 
everywhere  about  the  doomed  city. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 
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HEROES  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 


Night  and  Day,  Without  Rest,  the  Doctors  Toiled 
Bravely  Without  Hope  of  Reward. 

San  Francisco. — On  one  of  the  Oakland  boats 
a  Red  Cross  man  had  found  room  to  stretch  him- 
self out  at  full  length.  This  boy,  for  he  was 
nothing- more,  was  sound  asleep,  his  head  on  his 
arms.  A  man  came  through  the  boat  lookinsr 
about  anxiously.  He  spied  the  Red  Cross  man 
and  in  a  minute  he  was  at  his  side.  Shaking  him 
roughly,  "Get  up,  quick,"  he  said.  The  boy 
turned  over  and  shaking  his  head,  burrowed  into 
his  improvised  couch. 

"Don't  bother  me,"  he  muttered  sleepily, 
"I'm  all  in." 

"But  there's  a  sick  woman  over  here,  and  we 
don't  know  where  to  take  her,"  persisted  the 
man. 

The   Red   Cross   boy   was   on   his   feet   in   an 
instant   and   followed   the   man   without   another 
word.     I  saw  him  ten  minutes  later  helping  to 
carry  the  sick  woman  off  the  boat. 
In  a  Relief  Hospital. 

And  in  speaking  of  the  Red  Cross,  I  am  minded 
of  the  work  which  Dr.  Lanterman  and  his  assist- 
ants at  the  relief  hospital  on  Jefferson  Square 
are  still  doing.  I  went  up  there  again  yesterday. 
I  found  that  great  baseball  fan  and  all  around 
good  fellow,  "Cud"  Cook  in  charge.  Cook  may 
some  day  be  one  of  the  greatest  surgeons  in  the 
West,  but  the  men  who  know  will  never  call  him 
anything  but  "Cud."  His  other  name  is  Clar- 
ence. 

"Fine  business,"  said  he  with  a  grin. 
"Haven't  had  my  clothes  off  for  seventy- two 
hours — been  too  busy.  Did  you  feel  that  earth- 
quake shock?  Wasn't  she  a  peach.  It  scared 
the  women  «p  here  most  to  death.  I  had  to  tell 
'em  it  was  an  automobile  blowing  up.  That's  a 
new  one;  they  swallowed  it.  Every  time  there 
is  a  shock  I  have  to  run  into  the  women's  wards 
and  quiet  them  with  some  sort  of  a  story.  I've 
got  a  woman  in  there  with  the  heart  disease  and 
if  she  thought  there  was  going  to  be  another 
shock  I'm  afraid  we'd  lose  her." 

Where  He  was   "Ace  High." 

I  went  through  the  wards  with  Cook.  He 
showed  me  a  very  pretty  little  girl  about  twelve 
years  old. 

"  I  'm  an  ace  with  this  kid, ' '  said  Cud,  stooping 
down   to  smooth  the   tangled   hair  and  pat  the 


brows  and  cheeks.  "I  operated  on  her  throat 
this  morning,"  he  explained.  Then  to  the  child: 
"I  said  it  wouldn't  hurt  you,  sweetheart,  and  it 
didn't,  not  a  bit.  In  a  couple  of  days  you  won't 
know  you  ever  had  anything  the  matter  with  you. 
Feels  better  already,  don't  it?" 

Cook's  best  friends  would  have  had  some 
trouble  in  recognizing  him  in  the  man  who  knelt 
by  the  sick  child's  cot.  No  woman's  hand  could 
have  been  gentler  and  when  he  went  away  the 
little  girl  followed  him  with  her  big  grateful 
eyes. 

"This  is  the  women's  ward  in  here;  watch  this 
woman  grin  at  me.  I  fed  her  kid  this  morning 
and  she  thinks  I'm  a  wonder." 

A  pale  little  mother  looked  up  at  us  and  smiled, 
but  her  smile  was  for  Cook. 

"You  think  you're  awful  cute,  running  in  here 
with  that  talk  about  autos  blowing  up.  But  you 
don't  fool  me.  That  was  an  earthquake."  And 
the  woman  smiled  again. 

He  Was  a  Resourceful  One. 

"I'll  leave  it  to  this  gentleman,"  said  the 
resourceful  Cud.  "Didn't  your  auto  blow  up 
about  ten  minutes  ago  ? ' '  and  what  could  I  do  ? 

And  then  we  saw  the  baby,  a  wee  mite,  with 
its  fists  in  its  mouth.  The  mother  was  very  proud 
of  it. 

"Poor  baby,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh.  "I  guess 
he  wonders  what  kind  of  a  country  he's  come  to. 
I  had  to  carry  him  for  almost  a  day  before  they 
brought  me  here." 

Think  of  it,  you  delicately  nurtured  women 
with  babies  never  out  of  the  nurses 's  sight.  This 
poor  woman  carried  her  week  old  child  out  of  a 
burning  house,  tramping  the  crowded  streets 
until  she  dropped. 

"Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  work  for  the 
Red  Cross  brigade  in  San  Francisco?" 

Then  Dr.  Lanterman  came  back. 

"See  here,"  said  he,  "don't  you  overlook  my 
chief  of  the  commissary.  Jack  Adams  is  the  boy 
who  looks  after  the  larder  for  u<  and  we  have  all 
that  the  market  affords.  Jack  got  to  prowling 
around  the  wards  the  other  day  and  he  heard  a 
sick  woman  say  that  she  wanted  some  chicken 
soup.  Jack  went  in  our  45-horsepower  White  and 
when  he  came  back  he  had  three  dozen  chickens 
with  him.  I  don't  know  where  he  got  them,  but 
it 's  a  way  he  has.  And  that  night  Cud  Cook  and 
Jack  sat  up  all  night  picking  those  chickens. 
Jack  went  to  sleep  with  his  face  in  the  feathers. ' ' 
— Kansas  City  Star. 
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SON  WRITES  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 


South  Bend  Man  Gives  Vivid  Description  of  the 
Disaster. 

Mrs.  Kate  Lindsay,  of  419  West  Colfax  avenue, 
has  received  a  letter  from  her  son,  E.  K.  Lmd- 
sey,  of  San  Francisco,  formerly  of  South  Bend, 
describing  most  graphically  the  terrible  earth- 
quake of  April  18,  which  laid  waste  California's 
metropolis.  The  description  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  yet  written.  Mr.  Lindsey  says,  under 
date  of  April  24: 

"Were  you  ever  frightened  out  of  your  wits 
by  an  earthquake;  then  burned  out  of  house  and 
home;  then  sleep  a  night  in  the  park  with  a  whole 
city  ablaze  around  you;  did  you  ever  go  a  week 
without  enough  to  eat ;  wash  your  face  and  hands 
once  a  day  in  about  a  teacupful  of  water,  and  be- 
grudge that  for  fear  that  in  the  next  hour  there 
would  not  be  enough  to  drink;  did  you  ever  feel 
that   everv  element  in  nature  was  fighting  you, 
and  you  were  absolutely  helpless;  did  you  ever 
go  to'  bed  every  night  in  the  dark  and  have  your 
meals  cooked  'in  the  street  on  ovens  improvised 
of  bricks  fallen  from  the  chimneys;  did  you  ever 
go   without   breakfast,   lunch  on   a   stale   mutton 
sandwich    and   dine    on    a   cracker    and    sardines 
and  feel  that  you  were  living  well?    I  hope  not, 
but  these  are  some  of  the  things  that  have  hap- 
pened to  me  in  the  past  few  days. 
A   Terrifying   Sensation. 
"At    5:15    last    Wednesday    morning,    yes,    I 
looked  at  my  watch,  I  was  awakened  by  the  most 
creepy   sensation   that  ever  came  my  way.     In 
my  brief  career  I  have  had  many  nightmares  of 
all  kinds,  colors  and  textures,  ghastly,  gruesome 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  adjectives  in  crazy  con- 
fusion,  but    never   anything   like    this.      I   have 
been  in  danger  more  than  once  and  seen  some 
horrors,  but  never  a  thing  like  that  cold,  grisly, 
clutching  of  an  invisible,  but  invincible,  and  most 
malignant  power  that,  with  devilish  cruelty,  laid 
this  city  low  the  other  mornjng.     The  damnably 
fiendish  force  reaching  out  from  everywhere  and 
nowhere  was  soul-horrifying  in  the  extreme.   The 
bravest  had  to  run ;  the  attack  was  cowardice  in- 
carnate. 

' '  My  room  was  only  about  half  a  block  from  the 
City  Hall,  where  the  tremor  seemed  at  its  worst. 
The  hall  was  in  ruins  and  a  long  row  of  houses 
near  mine  went  flat.  The  house  I  was  in  stood 
the  shock  fairly  well,  the  building  being  a  new 
and  modern  one.  It  is  possible  it  may  have  been 
damaged  beyond  repair  even  had  it  survived  the 
fire.  The  floor  in  my  den  was  sLanting  very  much 
toward  the  west  and  there  were  great  cracks  in 
the  walls  and  ceiling. 

"Yes,  I  lit  squarely  on  my  feet  this  time,  and 
I  say  it,  not  with  pride,  but  as  a  fact,  that  I 
was  the  next  to  the  last  man  to  leave  the  house 
in  which  I  lived.  I  was  fully  clothed  and  my 
necktie  was  on  straight.  Also  I  combed  my  hair, 
in  fact,  if  memory  serves  me  right,  I  combed  it 
twice,  just  to  make  sure.     Such  is  the  force  of 


habit.  I  should  probably  also  have  washed  my 
face  and  brushed  my  dental  crockery,  but  there 
was  no  water.  The  quake  played  havoc  with  the 
water  mains;  hence  the  water  was  shut  off  at 
once. 

"I  saved  the  clothes  I  have  on,  two  shirts  and 
a  few  collars,  socks,  handkerchiefs  and  a  brush 
and  comb.  All  the  rest  of  my  duds  have  gone 
up  in  the  blue  empyrean,  whence  they  will  doubt- 
less descend  as  a  gentle  refreshing  shower  t 
some  other  spot  on  this  fair,  but  wobbly  foot- 
stool. 

"The  last  man  in  the  house  was  a  chap  in  the 
fifth  story,  who  was  throwing  his  clothes  and 
things  out  of  the  window.  His  door  was  jammed 
by  the  earthquake  and  he  couldn't  get  out.  My 
door  was  jammed  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  out,  but  I  made  it.  From  what  hidden 
resource  in  my  domestic  economy  I  gathered  the 
strength  to  burst  through  that  door,  breakine  and 
tearing  away  the  latch  socket  with  it,  I  cannot 
imagine,  but  I  got  out,  for  which  I  am  properly 
thankful. 

Fire  Starts  Immediately. 
"As  usual,  fires  broke  out  immediately  after 
the  earthquake,  and,  there  being  practically  no 
water,  the  major  portion  of  San  Francisco  is  now 
in  ruins.  The  Western  Addition  and  part  of  the 
Mission  district  were  saved,  the  fires  being  finally 
checked  by  the  liberal  use  of  dynamite.  For 
nervous  people  the  horrors  of  the  earthquake 
were  added  to  by  the  fires  and  then  the  con- 
tinuous terrific  explosions  of  dynamite.  Hand- 
some residences,  great  business  blocks,  anything, 
everything,  were  laid  flat  by  the  explosives  in  the 
effort  to  stay  the  flames.  For  three  days  and 
three  nights  San  Francisco  was  ablaze. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  districts  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  and  a  few  other  isolated 
spots,  the  rest  of  the  town  is  all  up  in  smoke, 
retail  and  wholesale  business  houses,  warehouses, 
banks,  hotels,  theaters,  restaurants,  factories,  in 
fact,  almost  everything.  What  the  earthquake 
did  not  destroy  the  fire  finished.  For  three  or 
four  days  we  had  no  papers,  no  mail,  no  tele- 
grams, no  nothing.  The  papers  state  now  that 
there  are  300,000  people  homeless  and  helpless. 
They  were  hungry,  but  relief  trains  and  boats 
are  coming  in  rapidly,  and  charitable  people 
everywhere  are  doing  most  noble  work. 

' '  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  every  one  of  them 
to  know  how  profoundly  the  people  of  this 
stricken  city  appreciate  what  is  being  done  for 
them.  We  needed  this  help  and  it  has  come  and 
come  quickly,  and  with  a  spontaneity  and  whole- 
hearted generosity  that  is  truly  American.  If 
any  one  of  the  million  or  more  people  who  have 
contributed  to  our  relief  doubt  our  thankfulness, 
I  wish  I  could  have  hold  of  him  or  her  and  take 
them  to  see  the  long  lines  of  people  at  the  relief 
stations,  rich  and  poor  alike,  standing  for  hours 
patiently  waiting  their  turns  to  get  something  to 
eat.  Do  they  look  glad  when  they  get  it?  Well, 
vou  can  have  but  one  guess,  and  I  will  answer  be- 
fore' you  guess.    The v  do. '  '—South  Bend  Tribune. 
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-Adapted  from  the  New  York  World. 


UNUSUAL  FORWARD  STEPS 


PEOPLE   OF   ALL   CLASSES   WORKING   TO 
HELP   THE   YOUNGSTERS 


STRONG  INFLUENCES  STRIVING  TO  BREAK  UP  CHILD 
LABOR,  TO  REFORM  CRIMINAL  TENDENCIES. 
TO    MAKE   SPELLING 
EASIER,  ETC. 


Concurrently  with  the  movement  for  bet- 
ter social  conditions  in  general,  of  which 
constant  note  has  been  made  in  this  publi- 
cation since  its  first  issue  in  January,  1902, 
there  has  been  an  increasingly  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  necessity  of  taking  hold  of 
human  nature  in  its  beginnings,  that  is,  in  its 
youth,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
future  from  that  point.  The  child  labor  situ- 
ation which  has  grown  steadily  worse  with 


the  inflow  of  foreign  population  and  its  con- 
centration in  the  large  cities  has  called  for 
much  determined  and  much  intelligent  an- 
tagonism. The  opening  of  opportunities  for 
children  of  the  tenement  districts  to  gain 
widened  views  of  the  world  and  purer 
standards  of  living  than  is  possible  in  their 
own  crowded  homes  has  become  the  zealous 
occupation  of  an  ever-enlarging  number  of 
social  enthusiasts.     And  the  rectification  of 
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school  methods,  the  extension  of  the  newly 
discovered  laws  of  health  to  school  children, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  offerings  for 
children's  leisure  and  pleasure  have  been 
steadily  advancing. 


CHILDREN  STUNTED  BY  LABOR 


FIGHTING  CHILD  LABOR 


League  Organized  to  Prevent  Spread  of  Infant 
Slavery. 
New  York,  of  course,  leads  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  child  labor,  because  the  evils  of  it 
are  there  most  rampant.  Something  of  the 
strength  of  this  opposition  is  suggested  in 
the  following  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  .- 

New  York. — Tudor  Jenks,  who  is  better  known 
for  liis  literary  products  than  for  his  reformatory 
labors,  has  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Anti-Child  Slavery  League,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City.  The  Hon.  David  Greer,  Bishop 
Coadjutor  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  New  York, 
is  president,  while  among'  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors are  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Consumers'  League;  Homer  Folks, 
secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  and  Owen  B.  Lovejoy,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  tlie  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

The  league  bases  itself  on  the  natural  right  of 
every  child  to  health  and  education,  and  this 
crusade  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  every- 
thing that  interferes  with  that  right. 

That  child  labor  is  not  only  cruel  and  wasteful, 
but  that  it  is  mentally,  morally  and  physically 
injurious  to  the  child,  and  is  a  distinct  menace  to 
the  nation. 

That  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
should  work  in  a  factory,  mercantile  house  or 
place  of  public  amusement,  or  in  other  like 
places,  and  should  not  be  employed  in  making, 
preparing  or  distributing  articles  of  sale  or  com- 
merce at  home  or  in  any  place  in  the  nature  of 
a  factory  or  a  mercantile  establishment. 

The  league  agrees  that  children  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  may  be  permitted  to  work  un- 
der the  conditions  specified  if  the  child  can  read 
fluently  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in 
the  English  language.  It  further  demands  that 
no  child  under  sixteen  shall  be  employed  between 
the  hours  of  7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.,  or  longer  than 
eight  hours  in  any  twenty-four. 

It  further  declares  that  no  child  under  sixteen 
shall  be  employed  in  occupations  dangerous  to 
life,  limb,  health  or  morals. 

As  the  executive  secretary  declares :  ' '  The 
aim  of  the  league  is  to  enlist  a  vast  army  of 
honest.  God-fearing  men  and  women,  who  are 
willing  to  lend  the  weight  of  their  names  to  a 
movement  having  as  its  object  the  freeing  of  the 
child  slaves  of  the  country  from  a  condition 
worse  than  actual  bondage." 


Physical  Size  of  Young  Workers  Is  Much  Below 
Normal. 

The  actual  physical  effect  of  premature 
labor  upon  children  is  often  observed  in  the 
stunted  appearance  of  the  class  of  youth 
who  sell  papers  upon  the  streets,  of  the  girls 
who  labor  in  factories,  and  of  the  sweatshop 
victims  of  the  metropolitan  ghettos;  but  it 
usuall}^  requires  the  keen  observation  of  a 
trained  writer,  such  as  "Raymond"  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  or  Mr.  Wells  of  London 
to  make  the  pitiable  subject  clear  in  all  its 
various  lights.  Said  "Raymond"  in  a  re- 
cent edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Chicago. — There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  present  age  limit  of  14  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children  is  too  low. 

Figures  derived  from  the  examination  of  school 
children  show  that  girls  and  boys  during  the 
year  between  the  age  of  14  and  the  age  of  15 
grow  sometimes  as  much  as  six  inches  in  height 
and  fifteen  or  eighteen  pounds  in  weight.  This 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  argument  to  prevent  em- 
ployment of  children  of  that  age.  They  ought 
to  have  their  growing  time. 

The  superintendent  of  the  John  Worthy  school 
recently  said  that  the  newsboys  brought  to  his 
establishment  were  at  least  one-third  under  the 
normal  physical  development  for  their  ages.  My 
own  investigations  confirm  this  in  every  line  of 
child  work. 

Almost  all  the  children  who  labor  are  under- 
sized, they  are  under-developed  generally  from  a 
physical  point  of  view,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  they  are  lacking  in  normal  mental 
training. 

From  the  purely  physical  standpoint  we  must 
beware  lest  we  assist  in  the  creation  of  a  broken- 
down  industrial  class.  This  has  been  done  in 
Great  Britain,  and  notably  in  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh. The  time  may  come  when  the  republic 
will  bitterly  regret  the  substitution  for  the  old 
time  stalwart  American  volunteer  of  an  under- 
sized, anaemic,  illiterate,  and  listless  soldier. 


WASTE  OF  CHILDREN 


British  Writer  Finds  Deplorable  Conditions  in 
the  South. 
The  full  tragedy  of  child  labor  needs  the 
pen  of  a  novelist,  and,  fortunately,  this  is 
being  supplied  by  the  observations  of  the 
noted  fictionist,  H.  G.  Wells,  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  Harper's  Weekly,  from  which  the 
following  is  a  reprint: 
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ing  continually,  day  after  day, 
the  clouds  of  coal  dust,  their  lungs 
become  black  and  choked  with 
small  particles  of  anthracite.' 

' '  In  Massachusetts,  at  Fall 
River,  J.  F.  Carey  tells  us  how 
little  naked  boys,  free  Americans, 
work  for  Mr.  Borden,  the  New 
York  millionaire,  packing  cloth 
into  bleaching  vats,  in  a  bath  of 
chemicals  that  bleaches  their  little 
bodies  like  the  bodies  of  lepers." 


TOO  MUCH  CHEAP  CANDY 


ON  THE  WATCH  TOUR. 
Boy — Judge  Brief  is  away  on  a  cruise,  and  the  courts  are 
closed,  but  if  you  want  an  opinion  on  some  legal  point  I  can 
give  it  to  you. — New  York  Herald. 


"In  the  worst  days  of  cotton  milling- in  Eng- 
land the  conditions  were  hardly  worse  thail  those 
now  existing  in  the  South.  Children,  the  tiniest 
and  frailest,  of  live  and  six  years  of  age,  rise 
in  the  morning,  and,  like  old  men  and  women, 
go  to  the  mills  to  do  their  day's  labor;  and  when 
they  return  home  wearily  fling  themselves  on 
their  beds,  too  tired  to  take  off  their  clothes. 

"Many  children  work  all  night,  'in  the  mad- 
dening racket  of  the  machinery,  in  an  atmosphere 
insanitary  and  clouded  with  humidity  and  lint.' 

"From  Mr.  Spargo's  'Bitter  Cry  of  the  Chil- 
dren' I  learn  this  much  of  the  joys  of  certain 
among  the  youth  of  Pennsylvania: 

"  'For  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  children  of 
ten  and  eleven  stoop  over  the  chute  and  pick  out 
the  slate  and  other  impurities  from  the  coal  as  it 
moves  past  them.  The  air  is  black  with  coal 
dust  and  the  roar  of  the  crushers,  screens  and 
rushing  mill  race  of  coal  is  deafening.  Some- 
times one  of  the  children  falls  into  the  machinery 
and  is  terribly  mangled,  or  slips  into  the  chute 
and  is  smothered  to  death.  Many  children  are 
killed  in  this  way.  Many  others,  after  a  time, 
contract  coal  miners'  asthma  and  consumption, 
which  gradually  undermines  their  health.  Breath- 


Epidemic      Among      Philadelphia 
Children  Due  to  Adulter- 
ated Sweets. 

Along  with  the  rebellion 
against  child  labor  and  with  the 
earnest  effort  that  is  being  made 
to  raise  the  standard  of  youth- 
ful health,  the  following  story 
from  Philadelphia  has  uncom- 
mon interest.  It  is  reprinted 
from  the  Philadelphia  North 
American : 

Philadelphia. — Dangerous  color- 
ing matter  used  by  manufacturers 
of  cheap  candies  and  by  owners 
of  sidewalk  soda  fountains  are 
causing  an  epidemic  of  stom- 
ach and  skin  diseases  among 
the  poor  children  of  the  city,  according  to  Dr. 
Edwin  Rosenthal,  of  517  Pine  street. 

Dr.  Rosenthal  has  been  practising  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  city  twenty-five  years.  He  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  on  Fifth,  be- 
low Reed  street,  where  many  children  of  the 
down  town  congested  districts  are  taken  when 
sick. 

Dr.  Rosenthal  said  yesterday: 
"This  adulteration  of  candy  and  soda  water, 
which   is   sold   to   children,   is   one   of   the   worst 
outrages  we  have  to  contend  with. 

"Every  day  at  the  hospital  we  have  a  relay 
of  about  twenty  children  who  are  suffering  from 
candy  and  soda  water  poisoning.  Of  these  about 
six  daily  are  new  cases.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  are  several  brought  to  my  office  every  even- 
ing by  their  parents. 

Dye   Causes  the   Trouble. 

"It  is  terrible  the  way  the  stomachs  of  these 
little  ones  are  being  ruined.  The  trouble  is 
caused  by  the  aniline  dyes  which  are  used  to 
color  the  stuff.  It  causes  gastric  disturbances, 
and  when  the  child  is  taken  sick  it  is  seized  with 
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violent  vomiting,  and  it   is  nothing  unusual  for 
its  temperature  to  run  up  to  104. 

"We  have  received  children  at  the  hospital 
whom  we  thought  were  suffering  from  typhoid 
fever,  but  when  we  purged  their  systems  we 
found  that  they  had  been  suffering  from  aniline 
poisoning,  and  in  a  few  days  they  were  well. 
When  discharged  their  ignorant  parents  often 
give  them  pennies  to  buy  more  of  the  stuff,  and 
they  are  taken  sick  again. 

Cheap  "Soda"  Dangerous. 

"Sometimes  the  poison  has  gotten  so  far  in 
the  system  when  the  case  is  brought  to  us  that 
the  child  breaks  out  into  a  terrible  rash.  I  am 
treating  several  cases  where  the  child's  tongue 
and  mouth  are  colored  blue  from  the  dye  eating 
its  way  into  the  tissues.  In  addition  to  color- 
ing matter,  many  children  are  taken  ill  from 
eating  molasses  candy  which  contains  naraftine. 

"Soda  water  is  doing  as  much  harm  as  candy. 
In  this  section  of  the  city  it  is  sold  at  sidewalk 
fountains,  two  glasses  for  one  cent.  I  have  in- 
vestigated, and  found  that  instead  of  being 
flavored  with  sugar  and  fruit  syrups,  it  was 
sweetened  with  saccharine,  an  aniline  derivative. 
One  saccharine  pill  will  flavor  a  gallon  of  the 
stuff." 


CHILDREN  FORBIDDEN  TO  KISS 


HEALTH  HINTS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


Chicago  Gives  Suggestions  to  Prevent  Spread  of 
Diseases   in   Schools. 
Official  cognizance  of  the  movement  for 
the  sanitary  benefit  of  youth  is  reflected  in 
the  following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Chicago. — Advice  for  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  disease  among  children,  who  will  re- 
turn to  school  tomorrow,  is  conveyed  in  a  health 
department  bulletin.  Children  should  be  taught, 
the  bulletin  reminds  parents  and  teachers,  to 
keep  things  out  of  their  mouths.  In  particular, 
fingers,  pins,  pencils,  and  money  should  be  ex- 
cluded. The  rule  is  given  "not  to  put  anything 
into  the  mouth  except  food  and  drink  and  the 
tooth  brush." 

Here  are  a  few  other  warnings: 

Do  not  swap  apple  cores,  gum,  ' '  suckers, ' '  bean 
blowers,  etc. 

Wash  the  hands  and  face  often ;  the  likelihood 
of  "taking"  a  communicable  disease  is  lessened 
thereby. 

Keep  fingers  out  of  nose. 

Turn  face  away  when  sneezing  or  coughing. 

"It  is  believed,"  the  bulletin  says,  "that  much 
can  be  done  to  prevent  ■  contagion  by  teaching 
habits  of  cleanliness.  But  if  such  instruction  is 
to  be  effectual  it  must  be  continuous." 


Indiana  Board,  of  Health  Orders  Youth  to  Live 
Kissless. 

Parallel  with  the  above  is  the  following 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  bearing  upon  a 
recent  order  in  Indianapolis: 

Indianapolis. — A  kissless  existence  is  guar- 
anteed to  every  child  attending  school  in  Indiana. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  gives  the  guarantee. 
This  is  the  first  communication  the  children  re- 
turning from  vacation  will  find  on  the  notice 
boards  of  their  schools : 

"Do  not  kiss  any  one  on  the  mouth  or  allow 
any  one  to  do  so  to  you." 


TRANSFORMING  THE  "TOUGHS" 


Philadelphia  Woman  Who  Makes  Something  Out 
of  Young  Criminals. 

Given  a  boy  or  girl  once  set  in  the  path 

of  degenerate   living,   and  the   problem   of 

reform  seems  hopeless  until  approached  in 

some  such  manner  as  that  indicated  in  the 

following    excerpt    from    the    New    York 

World : 

Miss  Burd  gathers  in  the  Philadelphia  boys 
branded  "hopeless"  by  the  probation  officer,  and 
also  the  juvenile  offenders  too  small  for  the 
House  of  Refuge.  They  are  sent  out  to  her  farm 
school,  "The  Shoe,"  about  four  miles  country- 
wards  from  Fretz,  Pa.,  and  there  Miss  Burd  does 
for  them  what  their  own  fathers  and  mothers 
and  the  probation  officer  and  the  school  teachers 
and  the  police  couldn't.     She  makes  them  good. 

Miss  Burd  doesn't  punish  her  boys.  And  she 
never  scolds  them.  This  may  seem  surprising  to 
the  mothers  of  some  of  the  boys  committed  to 
Miss  Burd's  care.  She  keeps  them  clean,  or, 
rather,  she  makes  them  keep  themselves  clean. 
She  has  work  for  them  to  do,  and  makes  them 
want  to  do  it.  She  tells  them  stories  and  she 
trusts  them.  The  little  rowdy  of  yesterday,  who 
was  b'owed  down  with  shame  and  sorrow  because 
he  was  not  on  earth  in  time  to  fight  with  the 
James  boys,  sits  down  today  and  drinks  in  the 
story  of  Peter  Pan,  and  rocks  the  rafters  when 
he  yells :  "I  believe !  I  believe ! ' '  He  believes 
in  fairies. 

Says  There  Are  No  Bad  Boys. 

Miss  Burd  says  there  are  no  bad  boys.  The 
whole  trouble  is,  she  says,  that  most  mothers 
don't  know  how  to  bring  up  boys. 

The  school  farm  covers  120  acres,  and  the 
school  proper  may  be  .said  to  cover  this  great 
long  stretch  of  fine  land.  The  old  farmhouse  on 
the  'ilaee  serves  a  useful  purpose  as  a  shelter, 
but  the  great  outdoors  is  Miss  Burd's  classroom. 
Her  pupils  know  all  about  wharves  and  sewers 
and  gutters  and  mean  things  before  she  ever  sees 
them.  Some  come  to  her  with  the  preconceived 
notion  that  apples  grow  in  pushcarts. 
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— Chicago  Tril)ime. 
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She  puts  them  to  work  planting  trees  "all 
their  very  own,"  and  more  than  once  during  a 
storm  she  has  seen  one  of  her  very  bad  boys 
standing  out  all  night  in  the  wind  and  rain  hold- 
ing a  frail  mite  of  a  tree  in  place  with  clothes- 
props.  She  has  watched  a  boy  guilty  of  malicious 
mischief  in  the  city  nurse  a  poor  rosebush  until 
every  stem  gave  birth  to  a  flower.  Miss  Burd 
sees  signs  of  oncoming  love  and  affection  in  these 
actions,  and  when  a  boy  gets  so  busy  weeding  his 
potato  patch  that  he  refuses  to  stop  long  enough 
to  eat,  Miss  Burd  knows  that  the  James  boys  of 
this  day  have  forever  lost  an  available  recruit. 

Believes  in  Environment. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  Miss 
Burd  took  a  special  course  in  biology,  she  became 
so  impressed  with  the  fact  that  environment 
changes  all  ,  things  that  she  first  proved  the 
proposition  with  plants  and  small  animals,  and 
thus  paved  the  way  for  the  great  work  she  now 
has  in  hand.  She  protests  and  insists  that  there 
is  nothing  to  her  school,  nothing  to  her  plan  and 
nothing  to  her  work  that  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  single  word  "environment." 

What  is  it  she  does? 

She  gets  from  the  police  and  the  "charities" 
the  very  scum  of  the  streets — the  worst  boys 
Philadelphia  produces.  All  of  them  tell  dreadful 
fibs  at  first ;  all  of  them  were  thieves ;  all  of  them 
were  daring,  and  all  of  them  dirty.  Most  of 
them  were  hungry  and  entire,  strangers  to  prop- 
erly prepared  food.  In  the  summer  they  slept  on 
the  sidewalks  and  in  the  winter  in  packing  cases 
or  hogsheads  along  the  river  front. 

She  takes  them  out  to  her  farm — twenty  miles 
from  the  City  Hall — and  introduces  them  to  a 
meal.  Once  in  a  while  a  newcomer,  to  show  his 
style  and  quality,  will  undertake  to  "rough- 
house"  the  place.  Keen  in  her  knowledge  of 
boys.  Miss  Burd  allows  the  older  residents  to 
handle  this  proposition.  A  child  of  the  slums 
trained  on  cigarette  smoke,  has  no  chance  with 
his  fists  against  another  child  of  the  slums  who 
has  been  training  on  roast  beef  and  peas  right 
off  the  farm  for  six  months.  The  first  fight  is 
usually  the  last  one. 

A  bath  "with  soap  and  towels  to  burn"  marks 
the  next  step  in  the  general  uplift.  Then  comes 
the  work — the  real  work.  It  is  Miss  Burd's 
idea  to  have  the  farm  school  become  self-support- 
ing. No  boy  raised  on  a  farm  could  be  induced 
to  see  the  sport  in  hoeing  potatoes  or  the  real 
joy  in  weeding  an  onion  bed,  but  Miss  Burd 
can  and  does  make  her  boys  see  health  and 
strength  and  true  happiness  in  producing  onions 
and  potatoes.  Incidental  to  the  physical  work 
of  producing  the  very  considerable  crop  yielded 
by  the  120  acres  included  in  the  school.  Miss 
Burd  teaches  her  boys  the  how  and  the  why  of 
scientific  farming.  She  introduces  them  to  Na- 
ture and  Nature  carries  their  dwarfed  minds  to 
heaven.  Miss  Burd  has  been  eye-witness  to  the 
awakening  of  a  soul. 


'DON'TS"  FOR  LAWLESS  BOYS 


Philadelphia  Issues  a  Book  to  Guide  the  Youth- 
ful. 
Still  other  ways  of  approaching  the  prob- 
lem of  control  and  proper  social  flprearing 
of  youth  are  illustrated  in  the  following  from 
the  Philadelphia  North  American: 

Philadelphia. — For  the  future  guidance  of 
Juvenile  Court  prisoners  or  youngsters  who  bid 
fair  to  become  Juvenile  Court  prisoners  the  Civ^c 
Club  Association  has  had  prepared,  under  the 
supervision  of  Prank  G.  Sayre  and  M.  Joseph 
Pickering,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Laws  Boys 
Should  Not  Break. ' ' 

None  of  these  laws  is  set  forth  in  detail,  and  it 
is  expressly  stated  by  the  compilers  that  the 
pamphlet  does  not  contain  all  the  laws  that  a  boy 
can  break. 

A  perusal  of  this  little  book  will  plunge  into 
profound  gloom  any  boy  who  desires  to  do  what 
is  right  without  surrendering  all  the  rights  of 
boyhood. 

He  will  learn,  for  instance,  that  the  flying  of 
kites  in  streets  or  squares  is  forbidden  by  ordi- 
nance of  Councils,  under  penalty  of  $5  fine. 

Bonfires  Against  the  Law. 

Any  boy  who  lounges  in  the  street  or  on  cor- 
ners— that  is,  a  boy  who  doesn't  keep  moving  all 
the  time  when  he  is  in  public — is  regarded  by  the 
law  as  a  nuisance  and  is  punishable  as  such. 

He  must  not  throw  a  piece  of  paper  or  a 
banana  peel  or  an  apple  core  on  the  street  or 
sidewalk,  for  fear  of  being  fined  $5,  and  that 
dearest  of  all  boyish  prerogatives,  the  building 
of  bonfires,  is  strictly  forbidden  by  an  ordinance 
of  1864. 

If  he  should  "throw  or  fire  any  squib,  rocket 
or  other  firework  in  any  of  the  streets  of  the 
city,  or  discharge  at  or  from  any  house  any  gun, 
pistol  or  other  firearm,  or  use  any  gunpowder  or 
other  explosive  material,"  whether  it  be  on  the 
glorious  Fourth  of  July  or  any  other  day,  he  does 
so  at  his  own  peril,  legal  as  well  as  physical,  and 
is  subject  to  arrest  and  fine. 

For  making  a  loud  noise  or  annoying  neigh- 
bors the  penalty  is  $10. 

He  may  not  shoot  an  airgun  or  hunt,  shoot  or 
fish  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 

Must  Use  Nice  Language. 

If  he  says  anything  stronger  than  "Crackey!" 
or  "Jiminy  crickets!"  when  he  happens  to  stub 
his  toe  in  a  public  place,  he  may  be  deemed  a 
disorderly  person  and  fined  $10  and  costs.  The 
legal  charge  for  fishing  on  Sunday  is  $25. 

Ball  playing  and  the  dear  old  game  of  "pussy" 
are  nuisances,  provided  any  neighbor  chooses  to 
report  them  as  -uich. 

Any  boy  who  goes  swimming  in  the  Delaware 
or  Schuylkill  rivers  without  a  bathing  suit  comes 
under  the  head  of  "public  indecency,"  and  may 
be  fined  $100  or  sent  to  jail  for  a  year. 

Boys  must  not  write  on  fences,  hitching  blocks. 
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posts  or  buildings,  or  carve  their  names  on  trees, 
or  tie  tin  cans  to  dogs'  tails,  even  if  they  own 
the  dogs. 

For  encouraging  a  dog  fight,  a  boy  may  be 
fined  $50,  and  if  he  shoots  craps  in  an  alley  he 
may  be  fined  $500  and  sent  to  jail  for  a  year. 

He  has  no  right  to  smoke  cigarettes  if  he  is 
under  21  years  of  age,  and  if  he  is  under  18  the 
law  will  not  permit  him  to  go  into  a  billiard  room 
or  bowling  alley. 

Daubing  Posters  Barred. 

He  must  not  retouch  with  pencil,  charcoal  or 
mud  the  posters  on  the  billboards,  or  rob  a  spar- 
row's nest,  or  steal  a  ride  on  a  car,  or  play 
hookey  from  school,  or  spit  between  his  teeth  or 
otherwise  on  a  sidewalk,  or  put  out  a  street  lamp, 
or  sell  flowers,  matches,  shoestrings,  and  the  like. 

When  he  goes  into  the  parks,  he  must  not  play 
ball,  unless  there  be  a  special  ball  ground  pro- 
vided; or  climb  a  tree,  or  stand  or  lie  or  sleep  on 
a  bench,  or  pick  a  flower,  or  step  on  the  grass, 
or  carve  his  name  on  anything,  or  shout,  or  run 
a  footrace,  or  play  any  game,  except  perhaps 
checkers,  or  chess  or  parchesi,  or  tiddledewinks 
or  something  that  nobody  can  possibly  take 
offense  at. 

All  these  offenses  have  a  sliding  scale  of  pun- 
ishment, but  any  boy  who  will  read  carefully 
"Laws  Boys  Should  Not  Break"  cannot  but 
appreciate  that  he  is  living  on  sufferance,  and 
that  unless  he  be  a  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  or  a 
Boston  comic  kid,  it  is  within  the  option  of  the 
court  to  send  him  to  jail  until  he  is  old  enough 
to  behave  himself. 


The  President's  son  is  as  brown  as  a  berry,  has 
a  voracious  appetite  and  sleeps  uncommonly 
well. 


'TICKLED  ON"  THE  WEST 


President's  Son  Wants    to   be    a    Cow-Puncher, 
Just  Like  Pa. 

Glenwood  Springs,  Col. — Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Jr.,  son  of  President  Roosevelt,  who,  in  company 
with  his  chum,  "Shawn"  Kelly,  has  been  riding 
over  the  plains  and  mountains  of  the  West  in 
quest  of  game,  has  become  infatuated  with  this 
region,  and  has  told  some  of  his  friends  that 
when  he  gets  through  college  he  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  come  West  and  rough  it 
for  a  few  years,  as  his  father  did  when  he  was  a 
young  man. 

"I  have  been  brought  up  in  the  East,  and  of 
course  I  am  attached  to  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, ' '  said  young  Roosevelt,  ' '  but,  like  my  father, 
I  love  the  West  and  its  people.  There  is  some- 
thing about  the  broad  plains  that  appeals  to  me. 
One  breathes  easier  here  than  he  does  in  the 
East,  and  he  feels  bigger  and  better.  When  I 
have  acquired  my  education  I  should  be  glad  to 
come  out  here  and  live  for  a  few  years  the  life 
my  father  lived — the  life  that  developed  him 
from  a  rather  weak  into  a  strong,  rugged  man. 
I  should  even  enjoy  going  on  the  roundup  and 
punching  cows.  I  know  a  good  many  cow- 
punchers  out  here  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. ' ' 


IS  HE  CHARLEY  ROSS? 


Galveston  Man  Almost  Convinced  He  Is  the  Long 
Lost  Boy. 

Galveston. — William  Von  Hodge,  of  Galveston, 
who  has  been  almost  convinced  that  he  is  the  long 
lost  Charley  Ross,  who  was  kidnaped  from  his 
home  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1874,  and  whose 
father  spent  his  fortune  in  a  search  for  him  last- 
ing for  years,  gave  to  The  World  correspondent 
recently  an  account  of  as  much  of  his  life  as  he 
remembers.  While  trying  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  his  parents  several  years  ago  he  w  as  con- 
fronted with  the  Charles  Ross  theory.  He  does 
not  say  positively  he  is  Ross,  but  he  has  been 
told  the  family  resemblance  is  marked  and  the 
story  of  his  childhood  might  easily  be  that  of 
the  kidnaped  boy. 

Von  Hodge  says  he  has  traced  his  life  back  to 
his  being  placed  in  an  orphan  asylum  in  New 
Orleans  in  July,  1874,  by  a  woman  whom  he 
knew  was  not  his  mother,  although  she  entered 
him  as  her  child  and  represented  herself  to  be  a 
widow.  The  records  show  that  they  had  been 
tampered  with,  and  the  entry  read  January,  1874. 
After  remaining  in  the  asylum  for  about  six 
years,  having  escaped  twice,  young  Von  Hodge, 
who  at  that  time  was  known  as  Willie  Cappen, 
was  adopted  by  a  farmer  in  Northern  Louisiana, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years,  but  the  man 
was  not  kind  to  him  and  he  ran  away. 

He  made  his  way  to  St.  Louis,  thence  to  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  and  worked  at  different  em- 
ployments, finally  entering  the  navy.  He  served 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  he  said,  from  1892  to  1897. 
While  in  the  navy  a  man  approached  him  in  San 
Francisco  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  a  Ross 
boy,  and  said  he  was  an  old  friend  of  the  father 
of  Charley  Ross. 

Von  Hodge  says  he  has  a  faint  recollection  of 
his  early  life  in  a  beautiful  home  and  of  having 
been  taken  from  his  home  when  three  or  four 
years  of  age.  He  remembers  fighting  in  the  insti- 
tution when  his  curly  locks  were  cut  off  and  says 
the  woman  who  claimed  to  be  his  mother  ceased 
visiting  the  institution  to  see  him  after  the  first 
year. 

Von  Hodge  came  to  Galveston  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  Steamship  Company's  service  five  years 
ago  and  married  here  three  years  ago. 


FOR  NOT  LEARNING  A  PRAYER 


Boy  Beaten  by  Member    of    an  Ohio  Religious 
Sect. 

Cincinnati. — George  Hermann,  prominent  in  a 
religious  organization  called  God's  Bible  School, 
has  been  arrested  at  the  complaint  of  Mrs.  John 
Strobel  that  he  beat  her  4-year-old  adopted  son, 
Walter,   with    a   paddle   because   the   child    was 
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unable  to  learn  a  set  prayer  which  Hermann 
ordered  the  child  to  commit  to  memory. 

Little  Walter  was  covered  with  black  and  blue 
marks  and  bruises.  He  said  Hermann  also  held 
him  under  a  hydrant. 

Hermann  admits  the  whipping,  but  says  it  was 
because  the  child  swore  at  him.  Hermann  said 
the  Strobels  had  not  paid  the  50  cents  weekly 
board  agreed  upon  for  the  child. 


NUMBERS  IN  CHILD'S  EYE 


rigures   22,   4,   Plainly  Visible   Just  Below  the 
Pupil. 

Paris. — In  Tudy  island,  at  the  point  of  Finis- 
terre,  there  dwells  a  couple  who  have  a  little  girl, 
four  years  of  age,  who  has  an  extraordinary 
eye.  For  several  months  little  Marie  le  Guen — 
this  is  the  child 's  name  —  has  been  visited  by 
numerous-  people,  who  have  examined  her  left 
eye,  in  the  corner  of  which,  a  little  lower  than  the 
pupil,  are  to  be  seen  the  figures  22,  4. 

The  figures  are  perfectly  visible  and  well 
formed.  Doctors  and  specialists  have  examined 
the  girl,  but  their  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
figures  varies.  Dr.  Guevel,  the  well-known  Paris 
oculist,  offers  three  explanations  of  the  figures. 
He  declares  that  the  child  may  have  had  relatives 
afflicted  with  nervous  maladies,  such  as  hysteria, 
and  that  a  neurologist  should  be  asked  to  say  if 
heredity  does  not  explain  the  phenomenon.  A 
second  explanation  is  that  it  is  a  freak  of  nature 
and  only  a  mark  similar  to  that  found  occasion- 
ally on  fruits,  ears  of  wheat,  vegetables,  etc. 
The  third  reason  suggested  is  that  the  figures 
may  have  been  the  result  of'  an  operation  in 
which  nitrate  of  silver  was  used  on  the  eyes. 
But  the  girl's  parents  say  that  she  never  has 
had  an  operation. 

A  singular  coincidence  is  recorded.  A  fishing 
boat  in  the  neighboring  port  of  Donarnenez  bears 
the  figures  22,  4.  With  this  boat  little  Marie's 
father  had  something  to  do.  It  could  be  seen 
entering  port  from  the  le  Guen  house.  Old 
women  neighbors  declare  little  Marie's  number  is 
only  a  birthmark,  as  just  before  her  birth  her 
mother  watched  anxiously  every  night  for  the 
fishing  boat. 

Little  Marie  is  to  be  brought  to  Paris  and  will 
be  examined  by  oculists  and  several  scientists. 


BABY  FLIES  AWAY,  AND  LANDS 


Uses  Window  Screen  as  Parachute  and  Sails  Out 
of  Doors. 

Philadelphia. — "Baby  fly,  mamma,  baby  fly," 
cooed  five-year-old  Johnnie  Welch,  as  he  went 
sailing  out  of  the  third-story  window  of  his 
home  on  the  top  side  of  an  improvised  parachute, 
in  the  shape  of  a  window  screen. 

Baby  flew,  and  landed,  apparently  unhurt,  on 
the  ground,  the  screen  breaking  the  fall. 

While  Mrs.  Welch  was  giving  the  child  a  bath 
she  was  called  to  answer  the  bell,  and  the  young- 
ster went  on  an  exploration.     When  his  mother 


went  to  find  him  she  saw  a  little  body  flo;vting 
out  of  the  window  and  heard  the  words. 

Frantically  the  mother  rushed  to  the  back 
yard,  expecting  to  pick  the  child  up  dead.  He 
was  unconscious,  but  before  the  mother  reached 
the  Garretson  Hospital  the  little  fellow  opened 
his  eyes  with  the  words,  ' '  Mamma,  baby  flew. ' ' 


WIRED  THE  LAD'S  TONGUE 


Father   Sought  to  Prevent   Son   Telling  of  His 
Cruelty. 

Trenton,  N.  J. — Because  Regnault  Hasbrock, 
ten  years  old,  threatened  to  tell  the  police  of  his 
father's  extreme  cruelty  toward  him,  it  is 
charged,  the  father  wrapped  a  piece  of  wire 
around  the  boy's  tongue  and  tightened  it  with  a 
stick  until  the  lad  became  almost  paralyzed. 
Policeman  Walter  Greene  arrested  the  father, 
Albin  Hasbrock,  who  is  thirty  years  old.  He 
was  refused  bail. 

The  treatment  charged  toward  the  boy  con- 
sisted of  hanging  him  by  the  thumbs,  depriving 
him  of  his  meals  and  whipping  him  in  a  most 
cruel  manner. 

The  neighborhood  is  up  in  arms  against  the 
father  and  will  do  its  utmost  to  have  the  boy 
placed  in  an  institution. 


PARENTS   MURDERED. 


Little  Russian  Refugees  Tell  Horrible  Tales  of 
Home. 

New  York. — Fresh  tales  of  Russian  barbarity 
were  told  here  when  the  steamer  Amerika  ar- 
rived with  thirty-sev«n  orphans  whose  parents 
had  been  butchered  in  the  massacres  of  last 
November.  There  were  thirteen  boys  and  twenty- 
four  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  five  to  sixteen 
years,  in  the  Amerika 's  consignment,  and  they 
were  sent  here  to  the  Jewish  Relief  Committee, 
which  is  to  place  them  in  families  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Sarah  Pellman  came  from  Russia  to  Hamburg 
with  the  little  orphans,  and  Cyrus  Sulzberger,  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Suffering  Jews 
in  Russia,  personally  supervised  the  embarkation 
of  the  children  at  Hamburg. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  stories  of  the  lot  was 
told  by  Rebecca  S.  Molefsky,  twelve  years  old, 
whose  father  and  mother  were  killed  in  a  public 
square  by  Cossack  soldiers  in  Kishenef.  The 
child  told  the  story  in  this  way; 

"My  father  was  a  tinsmith,  and  he  had  done 
something  to  make  the  Russian  soldiei-s  cross 
with  him.  They  came  to  our  house  and  they  beat 
my  mother — beat  her  several  times  so  hard  that 
she  cried.  Then  my  father  came  home  and  struck 
one  of  the  soldiers,  who  went  away.  That  even- 
ing a  dozen  Cossacks  came  to  our  house  again 
and  took  my  father  and  mother  away.  I  and  my 
little  brother  Josef  followed  them.  Josef  is  six 
years  old. 

"On  the  way  to  the  market  place,  where  they 
finally  beat  my  parents,  they  bound   them  hand 
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to  hand  at  first;  but  when 
they  reached  the  public 
square  they  bound  my 
mother  and  father  hand 
ind  foot,  back  to  back. 
Then  they  took  great 
long  whips  and  they  beat 
them  both  across  the  face 
and  body,  and  each  time 
they  fell  aown  they  picked 
them  up  again  and  beat 
them  the  more. 

"With  my  brother  I 
had  tried  to  get  to  where 
my  parents  were,  but  the 
soldiers  dragged  us  away, 
and  because  I  screamed 
and  my  brother  cried  they 
locked  us  up  together  in 
a  little  room  in  a  big 
house  which  had  bars  on 
all  its  windows.  I  don't 
know  how  long  we  stayed 
there,  but  they  gave  us  no 
food  and  we  had  nothing 
to  drink. 

"I  counted  three  days 
without  any  food  to  eat. 
Then  my  brother  got  sick 
and  laid  down  on  the 
floor,  and  a  man  who  said 
he  was  a  doctor  came 
and  gave  him  medicine. 
Then  mybrother  died,  but 
they  had  taken  him  away 
from  me  before  that. 
AVhen  they  finally  took 
me  out  of  the  room  they 
dragged  me  to  a  large 
court  yard  and  then  they 
opened  a  door  and  told 
me  to  run  away. 

"I  asked  them  what  they  had  done  with  my 
parents.  They  refused  to  tell  me,  and  I  asked 
them  to  give  me  my  brother,  and  they  said  that 
he  was  dead. 

"I  remember  getting  sick  and  lying  down  in  a 
street  and  a  poor  woman,  who  sold  newspapers, 
took  me  in  and  put  me  to  bed.  They  never  told 
me  then  where  my  parents  were,  and  it  was  only 
after  the  society  found  me  that  I  learned  they 
were  dead." 


DOG'S  LEG  BONE  IN  A  BOY 


Surgical  Operation  of  Rare  Kind  Performed  in 
a  Detroit  Hospital. 

Detroit. — An  operation  which  has  aroused  the 
interest  of  medical  men  all  over  the  city  was 
Derformed  in  Harper  Hospital  recently  by  Dr.  H. 
O.  Walker.  A  portion  of  the  fibula,  or  lower  side 
calf  bone  of  a  boy  of  twelve  was  removed  and 
replaced  by  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  skel- 


FULL    STOP. 

Lady  Helper — "Come,  Johnny,  I'm  sure  you  can  manage 
one  more  piece  of  cake. ' ' 

Johnny  (in  a  hoarse  whisper) — "No,  thanky,  mum.  A' 
can  still  eat,  but  A'  can't  swallow!"  — Punch. 

eton  of  a  young  dog.  The  inserted  portion  has 
joined  the  healthy  sections  of  the  boy's  fibula  and 
it  is  all  now  growing  as  one  piece. 

Danny  Buck  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Lansing 
furniture  man.  The  boy  has  suffered  from  baby- 
hood from  a  tendency  to  tuberculosis. 

The  boy  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  legs  and  was 
taken  to  Harper  Hospital,  where  Dr.  H.  O. 
Walker,  Dr.  William  Seymour,  Dr.  Frank  B.  Alli- 
son and  other  staff  doctors  of  the  hospital  were 
called  into  consultation.  They  were  satisfied  that 
some  form  of  necrosis  or  death  of  the  bone  had 
set  in.  The  boy  was  taken  to  the  operating  room 
and  a  young  dog,  healthy  in  every  part,  was  also 
brought  in.  The  child  and  the  dog  were  given 
an  anesthetic  at  the  same  time. 

While  the  child's  bone  was  discovered  by  the 
sharp  instruments  of  the  surgeons  the  dog's  right 
hind  leg  was  also  opened,  and  while  only  the 
middle  necrosed  portion  of  the  boy's  fibula  was 
carefully  sawed  away  the  fibula  of  thi  dog's  leg 
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was  entirely  removed.  A  portion,  exactly  fitting 
into  the  remaining  healthy  portions  of  the  boy's 
bone,  was  taken  from  the  fibula  of  the  animal. 
The  piece  was  fitted  into  the  place  left  by  the 
removed  portion  of  bone.  Then  the  flesh  of  the 
leg  was  brought  around  it  as  nature  had  framed 
it  before  necrosis  had  set  in. 

As  the  operation  was  finished  by  the  surgeons 


the  dog  that  had  made  it  all  possible  was  allowed 
to  die  painlessly  by  continued  doses  of  chloro- 
form. 

The  boy's  leg  was  bound  in  a  plaster  east,  and 
it  seems  to  be  improving  steadily.  There  is  no 
discharge  from  the  wound  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  complete  success  in  the  operation. 
Danny  Buck  will  probably  grow  to  manhood  with 
the  bone  of  a  dog  as  a  part  of  his  frame. 


THE  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 


-Detroit  Journal. 


THE  WORD    AND   THE   BOOK 


PRESIDENT'S   SPELLING  REFORM  DECREE   CREATES  A  SENSATION 
BUT  APPEARS  TO  HAVE  GENERAL  FAVOR.--THE 

NEW  FORMS. 


If  current  literature  is  to  rise  to  the  larger 
planes  vs^herein  books  are  made  that  outlast 
their  generation,  then  the  matter  of  an  at- 
tempt to  improve  so  universal  a  factor  as 
the  spelling  of  a  language  acquires  doubly 
historical  importance.  President  Roosevelt 
must  have  felt  this,  even  though  unconscious- 
ly, when  he  issued  an  order  during  the  past 
month  requiring  the  adoption  in  all  Exe- 
cutive correspondence  and  publications  of 
the  changes  in  orthography  proposed  by  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board.    Pressure  toward 


these  alterations  has  been  constant  for  a  long 
time,  marked  aid  having  been  given  to  the 
movement  by  an  annuity  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie, and  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  most  of  the  changes  would  have  been 
universally  adopted  even  without  the  inter- 
vention of  so  potent  an  agent  as  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  a  country  so  impatient  that  it  must 
needs  call  down  upon  itself  the  wrath  of 
the  scholarly  Matthew  Arnold,  whose  patient 
graces  it  failed  to  appreciate,  and  only  now, 
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in  these  late  years,  be  permitted  to  receive 
as  a  guest  the  gifted  daughter  of  this  same 
scholar,  it  is  only  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  changes  have  not  come  long  since. 
Where  slang  is  manufactured  as  swiftly  as 
it  is  in  America  and  as  swiftly  discarded 
for  each  new,  fluent  and  tongueable  phrase, 
even  orthography  must  necessarily  give  way. 


SPELLING  REFORM  IS  ORDERED 


President  Roosevelt  Takes  Up  the  Brander 
Matthews  Proposals. 

The  following  is  the  Associated  Press  an- 
nouncement of  the  President's  historic 
order : 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. — President  Roosevelt  has 
indorsed  the  Carnegie  spelling  reform  movemeni;. 
He  issued  orders  recently  to  Public  Printer  Still- 
ings  that  hereafter  all  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  other  documents  emanating  from  the 
"White  House  shall  be  printed  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  spelling  reform  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Brander  Matthews,  professor 
of  English   at  Columbia  University. 

This  committee  has  published  a  list  of  300 
words  in  which  the  spelling  is  reformed.  This 
list  contains  such  words  as  "thru"  and  "tho" 
as  the  spelling  for  "through"  and  "though." 
The  President's  ofJicial  sanction  of  this  reform 
movement  is  regarded  as  the  most  effective  and 
speediest  method  of  inaugurating  the  new  system 
of  spelling  throughout  the  country.  Not  only 
will  the  printed  documents  emanating  from  the 
President  utilize  the  reform  spelling,  but  his  cor- 
respondence also  will  be  spelled  in  the  new  style. 
Secretary  Loeb  has  sent  for  the  list  of  300  words 
which  have  been  reformed  and  upon  its  arrival 
will  immediately  order  all  correspondence  of  the 
President  and  of  the  executive  force  of  the  White 
House  spelled  in  accordance  therewith.  As  the 
spelling  reform  committee  shall  adopt  new  re- 
forms they  will  be  added  to  the  President's  list 
and  also  to  that  of  the  public  printer. 

While  the  order  to  the  public  printer  today 
<loes  not  contemplate  an  immediate  reform  in 
the  spelling  of  official  documents  from  the  exec- 
utive departments  in  Washington,  it  is  regarded 
that  more  than  likely  the  respective  heads  of  the 
departments  will  fall  in  line  with  the  President's 
ideas  and  have  their  official  documents  printed  in 
the  new  spelling. 


THE  WORDS  AND  THE  RULES 


List  of  Simplified  Spellings  and  How  to  Remem- 
ber Them. 

Herewith  is  the  full  list  of  the  new  spell- 
ing forms,  together  with  the  rules  by  which 


one  may  be  governed  when  he  forgets  the 
lawful  lettering : 

On  June  18  last  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board 
made  public  a  list  of  300  simplified  spellings 
which  bad  been  decided  upon  by  the  board 

There  are  twenty  rules  to  be  mastered  by  the 
"reformed  speller"  before  he  can  call  himself 
an  adept  in  the  new  orthography.  These  rules 
are: — 

1.  When  offered  a  choice  between  ae  and  e, 
choose  e.  Example:  Anesthetic,  esthetic,  medie- 
val. 

2.  If  the  choice  lies  between  e  and  no  e  in 
words  like  abridgment,  lodgment,  acknowledg- 
ment, always  omit  the  e. 

3.  Use  t  in  place  of  ed  for  the  past,  or  past 
participle  of  verbs  ending  in  s,  sh  or  p.  Exam- 
ples, Dipt,  dript,  prest,  distrest,  husht,  washt. 
An  astonishing  array  of  high  literary  authorities 
from  Spenser  to  Lowell  is  cited  in  support  of  this 
latter  simplification. 

4.  Stick  to  -ense  in  preference  to  -ence  when 
you  have  a  choice.  Example:  Defense,  offense, 
pretense. 

5.  Don't  double  the  t  in  coquet,  epaulet,  eti- 
quet,  omelet. 

6.  When  you  can  replace  gh  with  f,  do  it. 
Example :     Draft. 

7.  Better  still,  get  rid  of  -gh  altogether.  Foi 
plough,  write  plow.    For  through,  write  thru. 

8.  Write  the  Greek  suffix  -ise  or  -ize,  with  the 
z  by  preference.    Example :     Catechize,  criticize. 

9.  Where  any  authority  allows  it  omit  the 
e  on  words  spelled  with  -ite.  Example:  Pre- 
terit. 

10.  Use  a  single  1  in  words  like  distil,  instil, 
fulfil. 

11.  And  omit  one  1  from  words  now  written 
like  fulness.     Example:     Dulness. 

12.  In  words  sometimes  spelled  with  one  and 
sometimes  with  a  double  m,  choose  the  short 
form.     Example:     Gram,  program. 

13.  In  words  spelled  with  oe,  or  e,  choose  e. 
Example :     Esophagus. 

14.  Always  omit  the  u  from  words  sometimes 
spelled  with  -our.    Example :    Labor,  rumor. 

15.  Where  you  can  get  any  authority  use  f 
in  place  of  ph.  •  Example :     Sulfur,  f antasm. 

16.  In  words  spelled  with  a  double,  use  a  sin- 
gle r.    As  bur,  pur. 

17.  Spell  theatre,  centre,  etc.,  in  the  English 
way— center,  theater,  niter,  miter. 

18.  If  a  word  is  spelled  with  s  or  z  in  root 
use  the  z;  as  apprize,  surprize. 

19.  From  words  spelled  with  -cs  or  s-  omit  the 
c.     Example :     Simitar,  sithe. 

20.  Omit  the  silent  terminal  -ue  when  allowed. 
Example:     Catalog,  decalog,   demagog,  pedagog. 

In  spite  of  the  old  foginess  of  most  of  the  dic- 
tionaries, the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  looks 
upon  them  as  allies. 


Abridgment, 

accouter, 

accurst. 


acknowledg- 
ment, 
addrest, 
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adz, 

afflxt, 

altho, 

anapest, 

anemia, 

anesthesia, 

anesthetic, 

antipyrin, 

antitoxin, 

apothem, 

apprize, 

arbor, 

archeology, 

ardor, 

armor, 

artizan, 

assize, 

ax. 

Bans, 

(not  banus), 
bark   (not 
barque), 
behavior, 
blest, 
blusht, 
brazen, 
brazier, 
bun, 
bur. 
Caliber, 
caliper, 
candor, 
chapt, 
check, 
checker, 
chimera, 
civilize, 
clamor, 
clangor, 
clapt, 
claspt, 
dipt, 
clue, 
''oeval, 
color, 
colter, 
commixt, 
comprest, 
comprize, 

confest, 

controller, 

coquet, 

criticize, 

cropt, 

crost, 

crusht, 

cue, 

curst, 

cutlas, 

cyclopedip. 

earest  (not 
caressed). 


catalog, 
cgtechize, . 
center. 

Dactyl, 

dasht, 

decalog, 

defense, 

demagog, 

demeanor, 

deposit, 

deprest, 

develop, 

dieresis, 

dike, 

dipt, 

discust, 

dispatch, 

distil, 

distrest, 

dolor, 

domicil, 

draft, 

dram, 

drest, 

dript, 

droopt, 

dropt, 

dulness. 

Ecumenical, 

edile, 

egis, 

enamor, 

encyclopedia, 

endeavor, 

envelop, 

eolian, 

eon, 

epaulet, 

eponym, 

era, 

esophagus, 

esthetic, 

esthetics, 

estivate, 

ether, 

etiology, 

exorcize, 

exprest. 

Fagot, 

fantasm, 

fantasy, 

fan torn, 

favor, 

favorite, 

fervor, 

fiber, 

flxt, 

flavor, 

fulfil, 

fulness. 

Gage, 


gazel, 
gelatin, 
gild  (not 
guild), 

gypsy, 

gloze, 

glycerin, 

good-by, 

gram, 

gript. 

Harbor, 
barken, 
heapt, 
hematin, 
hiccup, 
hock   (not 
hough), 
homeopathy, 
homonym, 
honor, 
humor, 
husht, 
hypotenuse. 

Idolize, 

imprest, 

instil. 

Jail, 

judgment. 

Kist. 

Labor. 

lacrimal, 

lapt, 

lasht, 

leapt, 

legalize, 

license, 

licorice, 

liter, 

lodgment, 

lookt, 

lopt, 

luster. 

Mama, 
maneuver, 
materialize, 
meager, 
medieval, 
meter, 
mist  (not 
missed), 
miter, 
mold, 
molder, 
molding, 
moldy, 
molt, 
mullen. 

Naturalize, 
neighboi'. 


niter, 
nipt. 

Ocher, 

odor, 

offense, 

omelet, 

opprest, 

orthopedic. 

Paleography, 
paleolithic, 
paleontology, 
Tjaleozoic, 
paraffin, 
parlor, 
partizan, 
past  (not 
passed), 
patronize, 
pedagog, 
pedobaptist, 
phenix, 
phenomenon, 
pigmy, 
plow, 

polyp, 

possest, 

practise, 

prefixt, 

prenomen, 

prest, 

pretense, 

preterit, 

pretermit, 

primeval, 

profest, 

program, 

prolog, 

propt, 

pur. 

Quartet, 
questor, 
quintet. 

Rancor, 
rapt  (not 

rapped), 
raze, 

recognize, 
reconnoiter, 
rigor, 
rime, 
ript, 
rumor. 

Saber, 

saltpeter, 

savior, 

savor, 

scepter,  ' 

septet, 

sepulcher, 

sextet. 


silvan, 

simitar, 

sipt, 

sithe, 

skilful, 

skipt, 

slipt, 

smolder, 

snapt, 

somber, 

specter, 

splendor, 

stedfast, 

stept, 

stopt, 

strest, 

stript, 

subpena, 

succor, 

suffixt, 

sulfate, 

sulfur, 

sumac, 

supprest, 

surprize, 

synonym. 

Tabor, 

tapt, 

teazel, 

tenor, 

theater, 

tho, 

thoro, 

thorofare, 

thoroly, 

thru, 

thruout, 

tipt, 

topt, 

tost, 

transgrest, 

trapt, 

tript, 

tumor. 

Valor, 

vapor, 

vext, 

vigor, 

vizor. 

Wagon, 

washt, 

whipt, 

whisky, 

wilful, 

winkt, 

wisht, 

wo, 

woful, 

woolen, 

wrapt. 
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BRITISH  RAVE  AT  EDICT 


London  Speaker  Classes  it  With  the  Most  Ex- 
treme Tyranny. 

Probably  naturally  enough  the  spelling 
edict  found  little  favor  in  England,  where 
conservatism  and  institutional  ism  are  in- 
ground  in   the  personalities  of  every   man 


of  personal  affront  wherewith  almost  every  Eng- 
lishman treats  the  subject. 

The  angriest  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  Speaker, 
which  says:  "  'I  am  king  of  the  Romans  and 
above  grammar,'  the  barbarian  potentate  replied 
to  the  criticism  passed  by  some  learned  clerk 
upon  the  royal  Latin.  'I  am  president  of  the 
United  States  and  abo\-e  spelling,'  appears  to  be 
the  explanation  of  the  so-called  spelling  reform 
which  President  Roosevelt  is  endeavoring  to  in- 


^^f^  J>A  Pa  - 

^  fpw  lines.  I 

can  5pel  hov/.i 
R»/5efeiT 


"DEAR   DADA." 


-Washington  Star. 


who  has  power,  wields  the  pen,  or  owns 
lands.  Said  the  Chicago  Tribune  concerning 
the  British  opposition: 

London. — The  British  spirit  continues  to  be 
roiled  to  its  lowest  depths  by  the  liberties  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  taken  with  English  orthog- 
raphy.   It  is  almost  comic  to  watch  the  attitude 


troduce  in  America  by  administrative  decree. 

"It  would  seem  that  the  journalists  and  lit- 
ei-ary  men  of  America  have  heaped  derision  in- 
stead of  applause  upon  the  300  reformed  spell- 
ings recommended  by  the  simplified  spelling 
board  and  forced  down  the  throats  of  state  offi- 
cials by  President  Roosevelt's  courageous  stroke 
of  the  pen.  To  be  above  grammar  or  above 
spelling   is   one   thing.     To   command    others     to 
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commit  the  same  ofienses  against  philology  and 
letters  which  you  yourself  have  determined  to 
commit  is  quite  another. 

"When  hideous  phonetic  spelling  is  deliber- 
ately adopted  in  contempt  of  all  civilized  usage 
and  in  defiance  of  the  history  which  the  word,  by 
its  mere  spelling,  indicates,  then  surely  it  is  high 
time  to  pillory  this  latest  of  presidential  absurdi- 
ties. 

"It  is  rather  odd  that  the  American  system  of 
government  should  lend  itself  to  small  monstrosi- 
ties of  tyranny  that  would  never  be  tolerated  in 
Russia  or  China." 


BOOM  FOR  SPELLING  REFORM 


President's  Action  Met  With  Favor  in  Many 
Quarters  at  Once. 
That  the  public  ground  was  ready  for  the 
Presidential  order  was  quickly  evidenced 
by  the  response  which  met  the  edict  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Said  the  New 
York  World  concerning  this  phase  of  the 
matter : 

The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  began  to  receive 
evidences  yesterday  that  President  Roosevelt's 
fathering  of  their  movement  was  going  to  bear 
fruit.  The  fruit  came  in  the  form  of  letters  from 
all  sorts  and  classes  of  persons,  asking  for  copies 
of  the  list  of  reformed  words. 

"Can  you  send  us  300  copies  of  the  list?" 
wrote  one  periodical.  "We  want  to  give  them 
to  our  compositors  and  contributors." 

The  board's  secretaries,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  busy  mailing  clippings  from  yesterday's 
papers,  in  order  that  the  good  news  might  be 
spread.  School  boards  all  over  the  country  were 
being  treated,  postage  free,  to  copies  of  Brander 
Matthews'  article  on  "How  Simplified  Spelling 
Can  be  Got  Into  the  Schools,"  and  to  other 
.idherents   or   prospective    adherents   were    sent 


various  newspaper  accounts  of  the  President's 
order. 

G.  W.  Wharton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Simplified  Spellers,  said  yesterday  that  there 
seemed  to  be  some  misapprehension  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  reform.  That  is  explained  in  this 
circular  of  the  board : 

"The  board  does  not  propose  any  radical  or 
revolutionary  scheme  of  reform,  or  any  sudden 
and  violent  change  of  English  spelling.  Any 
proposal  to  upset  suddenly  and  violently  the 
accepted  spelling  of  any  literary  language  is 
foredoomed  to  failure.  The  board  does  not  in- 
tend to  advocate  any  modification  of  English 
spelling  that  is  not  temperate  and  reasonable.  It 
is  not  in  favor  of  any  freakish  orthography  of 
any  kind,  like  the  misfit  spelling  of  "Josh  Bil- 
lings" and  of  "comic"  paragraphers.  It  does 
not  desire  to  -relax  the  existing  rules  and  analo- 
gies of  English  spelling.  It  desires  rather  to 
make  them  more  certain,  to  extend  them  and 
enforce  them,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  needless  excep- 
tions, and  produce  a  greater  regularity  than  now 
exists. 

"Of  the  300  words  on  our  list,"  said  Mr. 
Wharton,  "202  are  recommended  by  the  Stand- 
ard Dictionary  and  180  by  the  Century  in  the 
form  that  we  recommend.  The  board  has  not 
proposed  any  innovations  of  its  own  yet.  It  has 
merely  selected  300  words  which  are  spelled  in 
two  ways  and  has  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
shorter  way." 

According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  board 
yesterday  morning,  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  has  officially  adopted  simplified 
spelling.  This  is  the  first  educational  body  to 
take  such  action,  although  the  matter  is  under 
consideration  by  various  other  school  boards 
throughout  the  country. 

The  "reform"  has  been  before  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education  since  April  11,  when  a  report 
favoring  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Course  of  Study  and  Textbooks,  which  still  has 
it  in  hand. 


x 


chas.ke:ilus&  co 
high  grade  clothiers 


"CLOTHES  OF  QUALITY." 

We  offer  no  incentives,  other  than  the  best  made  and  smartest  clothes  anybody  ever 
dared  make.  Our  productions  this  Season,  from  the  Hilltop  or  Seaside  Outings  to 
the  Glad  Garments,  worn  at  receptions,  theaters,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  emphatic  in  Style 
and  Materials.     Just  Clothes  Culture. 


KING  SOLOMON'S   HALL. 
FILLMORE  ST..  NEAR  POST 
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SAVES  IN  SCHOOL  COSTS 


New    York    School    Superintendent    an    Ardent 
Advocate. 

A  surprising  feature  of  the  proposed  re- 
form  was   the   instant    calculations   of   the 


style  spelling,  how  much  money  will  a  man  save 
by  becoming  a  fonetic? 

This  is  the  problem  Edward  B.  Shallow,  Acting 
City  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  public 
schools,  has  undertaken  to  solve.  By  a  plagiar- 
ism of  the  Gas  Trust's  arithmetic  he  has  fignred 
out  that  if  it  takes  two  years  to  learn  to  spell, 
simplified  spelling  will  save,  in  the  education  of 


=.  .  s^.  .  c-v- 


BAD  BOY. 


-*-W' 


— New  York  World. 


economy  it  would  effect.    One  of  these  calcu-      New  York  children  alone,  $120,000,000  in  eighi 

lations  was  published  in  the  New  York  Amer-      years.  ,.  ,    , 

Here  is  the  answer  to  the  problem,  which  has 
lean,  as  follows: 


New  York. — If  it  takes  two  years  to  learn  old- 


been  figured  out  by  Pivofessor  Shallow: 

"If  two  years  of  the  cost  of  educating  each 
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child  can  be  saved  to  the  State  and  two  years  of 
his  economic  time  can  be  saved  for  his  parents 
and  at  the  same  time  the  child  can  get  a  more 
useful  education,  the  cost  of  text  books,  even  if 
it  were  necessary  to  replace  all  of  them  at  once, 
would  be  trifling.  It  costs  $42.44  per  year  to 
educate  a  child  if  average  attendance  is  taken  as 
a  criterion.  In  two  years  this  would  amount  to 
$84.88.  With  500,000  children  in  average  attend- 
ance, in  every  eight  years  $42,440,000  is  wasted 
in  teaching  spelling.  Moreover,  if  some  of  this 
time  could  be  saved — say  that  the  course  would 
be  abbreviated  even  one  year — it  would  mean  the 
saving  of  500,000  years  of  earning  power  to  the 
parents.  Supposing  that  a  child  is  worth  even 
as  little  as  $3  per  week  in  business  or  in  aiding 
in  the  home,  this  would  make  $78,000,000,  which 
is  now  wasted  in  trying  to  teach  the  child  an 
illogical  spelling.  But  even  if  the  school  course 
were  not  shortened  the  time  now  wasted  on 
spelling  could  be  given  to  other  important  sub- 
jects, and  this  would  increase  the  child 's  econo- 
mic and  civic  value  very  materially.  If  simplifi- 
cation of  spelling  will  eventually  save  in  eight 
years  $120,000,000  to  one  city  it  is  worth  con- 
sidering. ' ' 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  QUALIFIES 


CUTS  THE  FEDERAL  COSTS 


Public    Printer    Thinks    the    Order   is    a    Great 
Economy. 

A  less  spectacular  estimate  of  the  economic 
■value  of  the  reform  was  forthcoming  from 
Federal  quarters  in  Washington,  as  per  the 
following  from  the  Associated  Press: 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. — President  Roosevelt  re- 
ceived today  from  Public  Printer  Stillings  a  let- 
ter enthusiastically  indorsing  the  president's 
order  to  employ  in  the  future  the  rules  of  simpli- 
fied spelling  in  all  White  House  documents.  Mr. 
Stillings  said  that  only  recently  he  had  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  revise  the  public  print- 
ing office's  "manual  of  style."  This  commission 
has  not  yet  reported.  The  president's  instruc- 
tions were  therefore  received  at  a  very  opportune 
moment,  for  the  commission  will  now  have  ample 
time  to  incorporate  them  in  its  recommendations. 

Mr.  Stillings  expressed  himself  as  having  no 
doubt  that  all  departments  of  the  government 
would  take  their  cue  from  the  president  and 
advocate  the  phonetic  changes.  To  provide  the 
printing  office  with  a  uniform  code  of  spelling 
would,  he  declared,  "reduce  considerably  the  nec- 
essary force  of  proofreaders  and  so  lessen  to  an 
appreciable  extent  the  cost  of  the  office's  opera- 
tion." Printers  and  proofreaders  may  question 
this. 

The  members  of  the  executive  staff  here  were 
busily  engaged  this  morning  in  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  strangely  unfamiliar  aspect 
of  words  which  had  hitherto  looked  like  old 
friends. 


Phonetic  Spelling  to  be  Continued  if  the  Public 
Finds  it  Acceptable. 
With  his  usual  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  public  is  the  final  judge  in  all  mat- 
ters in  which  the  Chief  Executive  may  take 
the  initiative,  the  President  very  soon  issued 
the  following  supplementary  statement  in 
regard  to  his  spelling  order: 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. — In  a  letter  to  Charles  A. 
Stillings,  public  printer  in  Washington,  President 
Roosevelt  says  that  if  the  changes  in  spelling 
advocated  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  and 
put  into  use  in  official  documents  meet  popular 
approval  they  will  be  made  permanent  If  not, 
he  wrote,  they  will  be  dropped.  The  President's 
letter  follows: 

I  inclose  herewith  copies  of  certain  ci-culars 
of  the  simplified  spelling  board,  which  can  be 
obtained  free  from  the  board  at  No.  1  Madison 
avenue.  New  York  city.  Please  hereafter  direct 
that  in  all  government  publications  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  the  above  300  words  enumer- 
ated in  circular  No.  5  shall  be  spelled  as  therein 
set  forth.  If  anyone  asks  the  reason  for  the 
action  refer  him  to  circulars  3,  4  and  6  as  issued 
by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board.  Most  of  the 
criticism  of  the  proposed  step  is  evidently  made 
in  entire  ignorance  of  what  the  step  is,  no  less 
than  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  very  moderate 
and  common-sense  views  to  the  purposes  to  be 
achieved,  which  views  are  so  excellently  set  forth 
in  the  circulars  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  intention  to  do  any- 
thing revolutionary  or  initiate  any  far-reaching 
policy.  The  purpose  simply  is  for  the  govern- 
ment instead  of  lagging  behind  popular  senti- 
ment to  advance  abreast  of  it  and  at  the  same 
time  abreast  of  the  views  of  the  ablest  and  most 
practical  educators  of  our  time  as  well  as  of  the 
most  profound  scholars — men  of  the  stamp  of 
Prof.  Lounsbury  and  Prof.  Skeat. 

If  the  slight  changes  in  the  spelling  of  the  300 
words  proposed  wholly  or  partially  meet  popu- 
lar approval,  then  the  changes  will  become  per- 
manent without  any  reference  to  what  public 
officials  or  individual  private  citizens  may  feel. 
If  they  do  not  ultimately  meet  with  popular 
approval,  they  will  be  dropped  and  that  is  all 
there  is  about  it. 

They  represent  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  very 
slight  extension  of  the  movement  which  has  made 
agricultural  implemeiit  makers  and  farmers 
write  "plow"  instead  of  "plough,"  which  has 
made  most  Americans  write  "honor"  without 
the  somewhat  absurd,  superfluous  "u"  and 
which  even  now  is  making  people  write  "pro- 
gram" without  the  "me,"  just  as  all  people  who 
speak  English  now  write  "bat,"  "set,"  "dim," 
"sum"  and  "fish,"  instead  of  the  Elizabethan 
"batte,"  "sette,"  "dimme,"  "summe"  and 
"fyshe";  whiqh  makes  us  write  "public," 
"almanac,"  "era,"  "fantasy"  and  "wagon," 
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For  the  clearest  exposition  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Monopoly  and  its  dealings  with  both 
miners  and  customers,  read — 

DAN     BEARD'S 

MOONBLIGHT 

AND  SIX  FEET  OF  ROMANCE 


With  fifty  pictures  by  the  author;  an  introductory  study 
by  Mr.  Louis  F,  Po»i,  of  The  Public,  and  an  appendix 
by  the  author. 

"  Dan  Beard  can  fit  text  and  illustration  in  the  most  striicins  manner. 
Every  citizen  should  know  '  the  fact  of  the  matter,'  as  here  written,  and 
for  those  who  do  not  enjoy  reports  and  statistics,  yet  desire  to  be  posted, 
the  boolc  is  for  them— an  opportunity  to  'sec  things  as  they  really 
are.'  How  the  book  and   the  mine  of  the  story  came  to  be 

nanfed  '  Moonbtight  *  is  a  fascinating  bit  of  narrative.  How  this  man, 
who  went  to  *  the  struggling,  dirty  mining  town  of  Pennsylvania  '  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  himself  and  other  mine  owners  ;  how  he  could  not  get 
away  from  what  he  saw  and  heard  ;  and,  at  last,  how  he  dared,  with  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  to  interest  himself,  humanely,  in  the  fate  (^  the 
sooty  army  c^  toilers,  and  their  families,  is  more  convincing  than  anything 
you  will  find  in  official  reports. — San  Francisco  Star. 

Price,  $1.25  net;  by  maily  $1.35 


OTHER  BRANDT  BOOKS 

HOW  ENGLAND  AVERTED  A  REVOLUTION  OF  FORGE 

By  B.  O.  FLOWER.     With  an  appendix   giving  the   social   and 
reformative  poetry  of  the  period. 
:f  1 .25  net :  by  mail,  Si  .35. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  CITY  BEAUTIFUL 

By  JOAQUIN  MILLER,  "pne  of  the  most  beautiful  spiritual 
visions  of  all  ages." — Boston  Transcript. 

With  a  [Rotogravure  of  the  author  and  his  mother.  Si  .50  net; 
by  mail.  Si. 58. 

THE  GATE  BEAUTIFUL 

By  PROF.  JOHN  WARD  STIMSON.  Principles  and  Methods 
in  Vital  Art  Education.  With  thousands  of  illustrations.  Two  edi- 
tions. Cloth  bound.  *7.50  net ;  by  mail,  S7.95.  Paper-covered.  S3.50 
net;  by  mail,  S3. 76.  Send  four  cents  for  a  prospectus  giving  further 
information. 

IN  NATURE'S  REALM 

By  CHARLES  C.  ABBOTT,  M.  D.  Ninety  dnwinn  and  a 
photogravure  frontispiece  by  Oliver  Kemp.     $2.50  net ;  by  mail,  f2.68. 

GAPE  GOD  BALLADS  AND  OTHER  VERSE 

By  JOE  LINCOLN.  Drawings  by  Edward  W.  Kemble.  "This 
verse  appeals  to  something  inside  of  you  that  goes  deeper  than  defini- 
tions."— Pittsburgh  Gazette. 

Jl.25  net;  by  mail,  fl.33. 

ELEGIES :   ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

By  MARY  LLOYD.  A  critical  and  historical  study  of  elegiac 
poetry,  together  with  an  anthology  containing  the  choicest  specimens  of 
tfiis  noble  form  of  verse.     Two  volumes.     Vol.  I  now  ready. 

Each  volume,  Si  .50  net ;  by  mail.  Si  .62. 

MONKS  AND  MONASTERIES 

By  ALFRED  WESLEY  WISHART.  "As  a  fair  and  judicial 
account  of  monasticism  this  may  be  regarded  as  ranking  with  the 
best."— Outlook. 

Two  editions.  8vo;,  illustrated,  S3. 50  net ;  by  mail,  S3.68.  I2mo. 
(new  edition),  *l.50  net;  by  mail,  jl. 62. 


Order  from  your  bookseller,  or 

ALBERT  BRANDT     -     ■     PUBLISHER 

TRENTON,    N.  J. 


MCALTM  WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

OXYDON  O  R 

Cures  all  manner  of  diseases  with  Oxygen  from  the  air.     Lires 
saved  that  would  be  hopeless  under  the  old  methods. 

The  time  is  now 
at  hand  when  it  is  as 
easy  to  get  well  as  it 
is  to  get  sick.  Think 
of  having  a  way  at 
your  own  home  to 
cure  all  sickness  of 
the  family  without 
doctors  or  drugs. 
The  application  of 
Oxydonor  compels 
the  body  to  absorb 
oxygen  through  the 
lungs,  membranes  and  pores  of  the  skin,  thus 
oxygenating  the  whole  volume  of  the  blood,  in- 
stilling new  life  and  vigor  into  the  system,  caus- 
ing all  the  vital  organs  to  act  naturally.  When 
the  blood  is  filled  with  the  living  force  of  oxygen 
disease  is  absolutely  impossible. 

It  carries  the  vital  force  of  animation  in  every 
pulse  beat,  and  when  made  adequate  it  moves 
every  function,  throws  off  any  disease,  causing 
the  process  of  life  to  prevail.  The  nature  of  the 
disease  makes  no  difference — this  natural  anima- 
tion overcomes  any  form  of  disease.  Case  after 
case  has  been  cured  of  Stomach  Trouble,  Rheu- 
matism, Nervous  Prostration,  Insomnia,  Kidney  and 
Liver  Trouble,  Drops\),  Blood  Disease,  Ulcers,  A  b- 
cesses.  Tumors,  Scrofula,  St.  Vitus  Dance,  Lung 
Diseases,  Catarrh  of  Head,  Throat  or  Stomach, 
Change  of  Life,  etc. 

All  this  is  simply  the  operation  of  a  natural  law, 
and  it  is  not  half  as  wonderful  as  the  fact  that  you 
can  send  your  voice  along  a  little  wire  for 
thousands  of  miles,  yet  no  one  doubts  the  tele- 
phone or  is  astonished  at  what  it  accomplishes.  Is 
it  strange,  then,  that  a  new  discovery  should  be 
made  in  the  line  of  physical  science  as  applied  to 
the  healing  art.'' 

Oxydonor  is  sold  for  self  home  use,  and  is 
not  a  battery  or  electricity. 

GEORGE  GOODALE.  Secretary  Detroit  Fiee-Press,  writes  : 

1  know  of  no  other  discovery  whose    value   approaches  Oxydonor.     I  have 
a  sure  conviction  founded  on  actual   personal  experience  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  within   human   reach,    and  it  seems  to  me  the  most  important 
step  toward  healing  human  ills  in  three  thousand  years. 
MRS.  R.  O.  BURNHAM.of  Wago.  Texas,  write.  ; 

We  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  Oxydonor,   especially  for  the 
children.     Whenever  I  hear  of  a  child  being  sick  I  want  them  to  try  Oxydo- 
nor. for  it  always  cures, 
W.  N.  PICKARD,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  writes  : 

We  have  had  Oxydonor  in  our  family  lor  about  three  years,  and  we  rely 
on  it  implicitly  for  every  ill. 
MRS.  SALLIE  M.  HADSELL,  of  Springfield.  Mo.,  writes: 

I  was  a  total  wreck  when  I  procured  your  Oxydonor,  having  long  suffered 
with  curvature  of  the  spine,  stomach  and  heart  trouble,  rheumatism  and 
various  troubles,  and  I  lived  for  forty  years  on  drugs  and  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  well  or  free  from  pain,  but  since  using  Oxydonor  I  scarcely  know 
what  pain  or  sickness  is,  and  I  have  cured  twcj  cases  with  Oxydonor  of  St. 
Vitus  Dance  and  one  case  of  bone  erysipelas  of  forty  years  standing. 

Thcfull  history  of  above  cases  and  scores  of  others 

Eiven  with  our  FREE  BOOK. 

Call   or  write   for  our   FREE  BOOIC   and  learn  about  this,  the  jreatest  of 

all  healing  methods. 

Dr.  Sanche  Oxydonor  Co. 

Dept.  P.  67  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicaco,  lU. 
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A  SPELLING  REFORM  POSSIBILITY. 
The  Opening  of  School  May  Take  on  a  Renewed  Significance  for  the  Grown  Folk. 

— Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


instead  of  the  "publick,"  "almanack,"  "aera," 
"phantasy"  and  "waggon"  of  our  great-grand- 
fathers. 

It  is  not  an  attack  on  the  language  of  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  because  it  is  in  some  in- 
stances a  going-back  to  the  forms  they  used  and 
in  others  merely  the  extension  of  changes  which, 
as  regards  other  words,  have  taken  place  since 
their  time.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  do  anything 
far-reaching  or  sudden  or  violent,  or,  indeed, 
anything  very  great  at  all.  It  is  merely  an  at- 
tempt to  cast  what  slight  weight  can  properly  be 
cast  on  the  side  of  the  popular  forces  which  are 
endeavoring  to  make  our  spelling  a  little  less 
foolish  and  fantastic. 

TO  VISIT  THE  HATED  LAND 


England's  Leading  Novelist  to  Invade  the  Fo- 
netic  Stronghold. 
Since  the  British  raved  against  the  spell- 
ing reform,  it  was  hardly  to  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  following  prospect,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Ne^V  York  World,  would  de- 
velop for  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  the 
American  world  of  letters: 

London. — Mrs.     Humphry     Ward     is     making 
plans  for  her  long  expected  visit  to  the  United 
States  this  autumn  or  winter.     But  she  has  not 


made  up  her  mind  to  accept  any  of  the  offers 
made  to  her  by  the  lecture-bureau  man. 

Her  uncle,  Matthew  Arnold,  looked  upon  his 
American  lecture  tour  as  the  stupendous  blunder 
of  his  career.  He  considered  that  his  literary 
reputation  lost  prestige  by  the  disrespectful  and 
belittling  tone  the  newspapers  adopted  toward 
him. 

Arnold  went  over  in  rather  a  high  and  mighty 
way  and  acted  as  if  it  were  a  condescension  to 
allow  the  American  people  to  pay  their  good 
money  to  look  at  him.  When  the  local  managers 
raved  at  his  inarticulate  delivery  and  the  re- 
porters poked  fun  at  his  monocle,  he  said  some 
foolish  things  about  the  uncultured  Americans 
who  didn't  know  enough  to  appreciate  the  pro- 
fession of  poetry  at  Oxford  University,  and  came 
home  in  great  disgust. 

Mrs.  Ward  is  probably  the  most  painstaking 
and  hard-working  novelist  to  be  found.  She  won 
her  present  pre-eminent  place  in  the  world  of 
letters  by  concentration  and  patient  labor,  which 
are  stupendous.  No  prima  donna  guards  her  rep- 
utation more  passionately  than  Mrs.  Ward  does 
hers.  Every  public  appearance  is  planned  with 
the  same  careful  thought  and  judgment  given  by 
great  operatic  stars,  who  know  that  if  they  sing 
lialf  a  dozen  times  out  of  tune,  it  may  condemn 
them  for  a  lifetime. 

Strangely  enough,  Matthew  Arnold  never  had 
any  faith  in  his  niece's  novelistic  powers. 
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Business    College 


A-SPECIAL  TERM-BEGINNING  NOW,  FOR  GRAMMAR 
and  High  School  Siudtnu  at  AYRES'  MODERN  BUSINESS  CO  - 
LEGE.  Life  Scholarship.  $50.  One  month  Free.  Day  and  Nighl  School. 
723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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AG   CARPET  WEAVING  «•' ^TT' 

'  Chenille 
Wove  Rugs  and    SUk  Rag  Portieres  woven  to  order.    Also  hand- 
some Fluff  Rugs  made  frcHn  your  old  carpets. 
Send  for  Circulars.  GEO.  MATTHEW. 

709  Fifth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Real  Estate 


BURR-PADDON  COMPANY.  (Inc.).  the  Leading  Real  Estate  Agents. 
Main  Offices.  1694  Fillmore  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Branches  at  950 
Broadway,  Oakland;  near  S.  P.  Depot,  Fruitvale;  Main  St.,  Watsonvillc; 
Main  Street,  Livermtu'e. 


^S 
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TRICYCLE  COM  PANYS 

k  Invalid    Rolling  Chairs 
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g|                 AND  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 
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W      for  the  disaliled  are  the  acme  of  perfection 
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f  2l08MarketSt.,SanFrancisco,Californi& 

Sfnd  for   tUuilnHtd  Calalogut 

MENNEN'S 


Borated  Talcum. 

TOILET 
POWDER 


The  Mennen  Caddie 

off::r9  instant  relief  from  chapa 
and  skin  rouehncss  w!iich  keen 
fall  winds  bring  tooutof  door  folks. 

AIENNEN'S    BORATCD 
TALCUM  POVVDICR 
soothes  and  heals  all  chafing  and 
chapping,  and  is  put  up  in  non- 
refillablc  box — Mennen's  face  on 
the  cover  guarantees  it's  genuine. 

For    sale    cv^^rywhere,    or    by 
mail  for  25  cts. 


Take  Advantage 
of  this  Special 


Introductory  Offer 


Upon  receipt  of  fifty 
cents     in      stamps, 
money  order  or  coin 
^aHH^^^^^^^^H  ^^  ^il^  send  the  Sep- 

tember, October,  November  and  December  issues  of 

TME      ARENA      MAGAZINE 

as  a  trial  subscription.  This  great  review  of  original  opinion  is  again  edited  by  B.  O.  Flower,  and  since  it  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  it  is  now  everywhere  recognized  as  having  surpassed  its  old  self.  The 
Oakland   (Cal. ) Enquirer  says: 
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"Poor  Mary,  she  never  can  write  a  novel,"  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying.  "Why  doesn't  ghe 
stick  to  the  essay?" 

But  in  spite  of  this  lack  of  faith,  he  influenced 
her  tremendously. 

She  has  accepted  as  law  and  gospel  his  state- 
ments about  the  vulgarity  of  Americans,  their 
inability  to  understand  the  best  literature  and 
the  personality  of  the  best  writers  of  England. 

At  Mrs.  Ward's  extremely  exclusive  dinner 
parties  and  teas,  one  almost  never  meets  an 
American,  unless  it  be  Henry  James  or  Sargent, 
and  men  like  them,  who  are  lions  in  aristocratic 
circles.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  seasoned  re- 
porter in  all  London  who  would  have  the  temerity 
to  ring  her  doorbell  and  ask  for  an  interview  off 
hand. 


READING  TASTE  IN  ENGLAND 


Marie    Corelli's    Books  Are    Consumed    by    the 
Ton. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  British  and 

the  Americans  are  so  far  apart  on  a  question 

of   ordinary   daily   expediency   is,   perhaps, 

reflected    in    the    following    article    which 

shows  the  wide  divergence  in  reading  tastes 

of  the  two  nations: 

London.- — Miss  Marie  Corelli  has  placed  before 
the  world  her  sixteenth  book. 

The  excitement  which  attended  the  production 
of  her  four  or  five  previous  volumes  upon  this 
occasion  amounted  to  a  sensation. 

London  was  madly  striving  to  obtain  days  be- 
fore a  copy  of  "The  Treasure  of  Heaven,"  and 
on  the  day  the  book  was  issued  the  metropolis 
and  the  provinces  were  eagerly  devouring  the 
latest  wisdom  of  the  clever  author. 

Miss  Corelli,  whose  hatred  of  publicity  has 
been  so  well  advertised,  condescends  at  last  to 
allow  her  portrait  to  be  seen  by  prying  earthly 
eyes.  It  is  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  new 
book,  and  in  her  "author's  note"  she  says: 

"By  special  request  of  the  publishers,  a  por- 
trait of  myself  taken  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
fonns  the  ifrontispiece  of  the  present  volume. 
Miss  Corelli  Explains. 

"I  am  somewhat  reluctant  to  see  it  so  placed, 
because  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
story.  Moreover,  I  am  not  quite  able  to  con- 
vince myself  that  my  pictured  personality  can 
have  any  interest  for  my  readers,  as  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  an  author's  real  being  is  more 
disclosed  in  his  or  her  work  than  in  any  por- 
trayed presentment  of  mere  physiognomy. 

' '  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  various  gross,  and, 
I  think  I  may  say,  libelous,  fictitious  misrepre- 
sentations of  me  have  been  freely  and  unwar- 
rantably circulated  through  Great  Britain,  the 
colonies,  and  America,  it  appears  to  my  pub- 
lishers advisable  that  an  authentic  likeness  of 
myself  as  I  truly  am  today  should  now  be  is- 
sued." 

Asked  for  permission  to  reproduce  Miss  Co- 
relli 's  portrait,  Messrs.  Constable  said :     "  It  is 


impossible;  it  is  out  of  the  question;  the  photo- 
graph is  priceless.  It  will  be  absolutely  useless 
for  any  newspaper  to  attempt  to  obtain  the  pho- 
tograph for  reproduction." 

Fifty-six  Ton  Edition. 

But  there  is  every  good  reason  for  stating  that 
the  first  edition  of  the  book  runs  into  100,000 
copies,  that  Miss  Marie  Corelli  received  £10,000 
down  for  her  work,  and  that  the  volume  will 
result  in  at  least  £20,000  being  added  to  her 
banking  account. 

At  every  bookseller's  shop  of  any  importance 
in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  stacks  of  copies 
of  the  novel.    It  is  estimated  that  in  one  day: 

Mudie's  took  17,500. 

Times  Book  club,  7,500. 

Bumpus,  500  (for  London  alone). 

Terry,  500  (for  London). 

Stoneham's,  1,000  (for  London  branches). 

Every  London  bookseller  had  from  sixty  to 
seventy  copies  in  the  morning,  and  last  evening 
it  was  a  difficult  task  to  purchase  one  of  the 
books  anywhere. 

"The  Treasure  of  Heaven"  consists  of  564 
pages  of  reading  matter,  excluding  the  "author's 
note,"  and  each  book  weighs  twenty  ounces. 
Taking  a  first  edition  of  100,000  as  a  basis,  this 
means,  in  round  figures,  that: 

The  edition  weighs  fifty-six  tons. 

Consists  of  56,400,000  pages. 

Contains  19,180,000,000  words. 

Covers  7,100,000  square  feet  of  paper. 

Truly  a  stupendous  achievement  for  a  modest 
author. 


WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  YOUR  NOVEL 


Of  Course  You  Have  Written  One  and  Need  Only 
a  Publisher. 

Now  that  half  the  men  and  all  the  women  have 
taken  to  writing,  the  literary  adviser  has  become 
an  august  personage.  One  of  them  has  just  pub- 
lished his  "Confessions"  in  the  Bookman. 

In  the,  course  of  them  he  states  that  in  most 
publishing  houses  there  is  a  first  reader  employed 
on  the  premises  as  a  sort  of  sifter,  who  reads  as 
much  of  each  manuscript  (unless  the  name  of  the 
author  carries  it  higher  at  once)  as  he  considers 
necessary. 

Sometimes  he  reads  it  through,  but  often  a 
chapter  or  two  and  the  conclusion,  or  even  a 
single  page,  is  quite  enough  to  condemn,  and 
properly  so,  granting  our  first  reader  knows  his 
business. 

If,  however,  he  thinks  it  "possible,"  it  goes  to 
a  second,  sometimes  on  the  premises,  sometimes 
outside,  and  if  he  finds  it  worth  reading  through 
and  approves  or  is  doubtful  it  goes  to  yet  a 
third,  and  so  on  through  few  or  many,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Occasionally  one  or  two  strong  commendations 
may  carry  a  manuscript  straight  to  the  head 
adviser,  to  the  literary  man  of  the  firm  or  to  "a 
conference  of  the  powers."  Sometimes  it  takes 
several  good  and  several  discriminatingly  favor- 
able opinions  to  bring  it  to  the  court  of  last 
resort. 
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$24,000  WORD  CONTEST  CLOSES  OCTOBER  1 OTH 

Great  Publicity  Contest  of  Eilers  Music  Company  to  Cele- 
brate  Re-establishment    of    San    Francisco    Establishment 


This  is  the  most  far-reaching  and  undoubtedly  the 
most  successful  advertising  campaign  ever  conducted  in 
California.  Valuable  prizes  are  to  be  given  to  those 
who  send  the  largest  original  list  of  correct  English 
words  used  in  spelling  the  corporate  name,  EILERS 
MUSIC  COMPANY. 

First  Prize— $1,000  Krell  Solo  Auto  Grand  Piano. 

Second  Prize — $750  Mission  Autopiano. 

Third  Prize— $650  Hazellon  Grand. 

Fourth  Prize-^00  Decker  Piano. 

Fifth  Prize— $550  Kimball  Piano. 

Sixth  Prize — $325  Haines  8c  Co.'s  Piano. 

Seventh  Prize — $125  Kimball  Parlor  (or  Chapel) 
Organ. 

Twenty  prize  credit  certificates  for  $100  each  to 
apply  toward  payment  of  regular  established  retail  pur- 
chase price  and  jis  a  bona-fide  reduction  on  any  new 
high-grade  piano  in  our  ware-rooms. 

Each  of  the  contestants  sending  in  the  next  twenty 
largest  lists  of  words  will  be  given  prize  credit  certifi- 
cates for  $5.00  less  than  the  preceding  prize,  or  $95.00, 
and  following  this  in  groups  of  twenty,  each  of  the  con- 
testants sending  in  the  next  twenty  largest  lists  of  words 
will  be  given  credit  certificates  for  $5.00  less  than  the 
preceding  prizes,  until  the  entire  $24,000  shall  have  been 
distributed. 

Employees  of  the  Eilers  Music  Co.,  or  any  member 
of  their  families  are  not  eligible  for  this  contest.  To  all 
others  it  is  entirely  open. 

It  was  intended  to  close  the  contest  on  September 
20th,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  many 
unavoidable  delays  the  announcement  could  not  appear 
in  several  interior  papers  until  just  a  few  days  ago,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  cars  containing  some  of  the 
prize  pianos  have  not  yet  been  received  at  the  Big  Piano 
Store,  it  has  been  decided,  in  order  to  show  all  fairness 
to  every  contestant,  to  extend  the  time  for  submitting 
lists  until  October  lOlh  prox.  at  12  o'clock  noon,  West- 
ern Union  time. 

This  contest  positively  closes  at  that  moment  and  no 
lists  received   thereafter  will   receive  consideration. 

In  conducting  this  publicity  contest  it  is  our  desire  to 
particularly  emphasize  the  re-eslabhshment  of  our  San 
Francisco  business  at  I  1 30  Van  Ness  avenue.  We  shall 
have  not  only  a  store  and  stock  twice  larger  than  any 
other  similar  California  concern,  but  we  shall  present  also 
to  the  buying  public  the  very  finest  in  upright  and  grand 
Pianos,  in  parlor  and  chapel  Organs,  in  pipe  Organs,  in 
Auto  Pianos,  in  Orchestrions  and  in  Electric  Self- 
Playing  Pianos. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  year  we  are  going  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  We  have  planned  to  handle,  in 
California  alone,  a  gross  business  of  at  least  $800,000 
in  sales,  and  to  this  end  we  have  set  aside  3  cents  for 
every  dollar  of  this  anticipated  business  in  this  great 
publicity  contest.  The  name  of  EILERS  MUSIC 
COMPANY  is  to  be  made  synonymous  with  good 
Pianos,  fair  treatment  and  thorough  reliability  in  every 
home  throughout  the  West.  We  want  everyone  to  know 
EILERS  MUSIC  COMPANY,  its  money-saving 
methods,  its  high-class  Pianos,  and  the  many  other  ad- 
vantages it  ■>  enabled  to  offer  Piano  and  Organ  buyers. 


NO  STRINGS  TO  THEM. 

There  are  positively  no  strings  to  any  of  the  prizes 
in  this  publicity  contest.  The  instruments  will  go  to  the 
winners  without  any  expense  whatsoever. 

Incidentally,  we  wish  to  complete  our  statistics  on 
musical  instrument  owners  in  the  West,  hence  ask  each 
contestant  to  state  whether  possessing  a  piano  or  organ, 
and  if  so,  what  name.  If  none,  a  friend's  name  and 
make  he  owns. 

Remember,  any  man,  woman  or  child  is  entitled  to 
submit  a  list  of  words,  but  prizes  are  to  be  limited  one 
to  a  family.  Nobody  is  barred,  but  it  will  be  well  to 
heed  the  subjoined 

CONDITIONS. 

Webster's  International  Dictionary  will  be  employed 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners  as  authority  in  determining 
the  words.  Only  words  of  the  English  language  are 
to  be  used.  No  names  of  persons  or  places  or  plurals 
are  to  be  used. 

Contractions,  abbreviations,  prefixes,  suffixes,  names 
of  mythological  places  and  persons,  plural  forms,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  there  is  a  singular,  will  not  be 
permitted.  Do  not  use  a  letter  more  times  than  it  appears 
in  the  three  words:  "EILERS  MUSIC  COMPANY." 
Words  spelled  the  same,  but  having  different  meanings, 
can  be  used  but  once. 

Progressive  forms  of  verbs,  comparative  forms, 
amended  spellings,  third  person  singular  of  the  verbs, 
obsolete  words  and  words  found  in  supplement  of  new 
words  to  Webster's  International  Dictionary  may  be 
used. 

Make  out  your  list  of  words  in  alphabetical  order, 
giving  the  number  it  contains,  sign  your  full  name  and 
address  and  send  it  to  EILERS  MUSIC  COMPANY, 
1126  Van  Ness  avenue,  San  Francisco,  marked  WORD 
CONTEST  DEPARTMENT:  also  state  whether 
you  have  a  piano  or  organ,  and  what  make. 

Each  and  every  list  will  be  filed  and  examined  care- 
fully by  competent  judges  immediately  at  the  close  of 
the  contest,  and  winners  will  be  announced  through  the 
papers  a   few  days  thereafter. 

Those  who  receive  the  Credit  Certificates  can  apply 
same  on  any  new  piano  at  the  regular  established  retail 
price,  but  cannot  apply  them  on  any  purchases  made 
prior  to  this  date,    1906. 

Easy  payments  will  be  granted  to  those  wishing  to  be 
accommodated  by  applying  their  Credit  Certificates  and 
paying  the  balance  in  small  monthly  payments. 

If  you  secure  a  Credit  Certificate  and  already  have 
an  instrument,  you  can  transfer  the  same  to  another 
party  who  may  wish  to  buy  a .  piano,  by  having  the 
transfer  made  in  our  office,  properly  endorsed  by  our 
manager. 

Not  more  than  one  Credit  Certificate  will  be  accepted 
on  the  same  piano. 

All  answers  must  be  in  our  office  not  later  than  noon 
of  Wednesday,  October  10th,  next,  1906. 

In  the  event  of  a  tie  occurring  between  successful 
contestants,  prizes  identical  in  character  and  value  will 
be  awarded  to  each. 

Send  in  your  list  at  once  to  WORD  CONTEST. 
EILERS  MUSIC  COMPANY.  Stores  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Stockton  and  Oakland. 
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Cheap  Readers  for  Firms. 

It  was  worse  than  criminal,  it  was  absurd,  to 
reject  either  of  those  books,  and  yet  they  had 
been  rejected  repeatedly,  which  brings  me  to  the 
cold,  hard  fact  that  just  about  one  literary  ad- 
viser in  ten  is  worth  even  his  scanty  salt.  Each 
one  has  it  in  his  power  to  turn  away  a  two  hun- 
dred thousand  seller;  yet  little,  if  any,  real  judg- 
ment is  expended  on  selecting  this  arbiter  of 
author's  fame  and  publishers'  gain. 

His  presence  is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  neces- 
sary evil;  anyone  in  the  office  who  has  not  too 
much  else  to  do,  any  youth  two  or  three  years 
out  of  college,  any  friend  of  the  firm,  will  answer 
for  ' '  reading, ' '  and  his  or  her  wages  will  be  per- 
haps $20  to  $25  a  week,  perhaps  $5  a  book,  per- 
haps $1  an  hour.  Except  in  one  or  two  houses 
where  a  fairly  high-priced  man  is  at  the  head 
of  this  department,  a  publisher  would  feel  rather 
aggrieved  to  pay  more. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  how  many  charm- 
ing, perhaps  great,  books  may  have  been  thrown 
into  the  fire  by  diffident  genius  that  lacked  the 
confidence  or  the  grim  determination  to  keep  on 
peddling  after  two  or  three  rejections. 

None  of  all  which  is  to  gainsay  that  most  man- 
uscripts are  quite  impossible.  The  complaints 
of  such  people — and  it  is  generally  they  who  do 
the  complaining — would  be  little  short  of  imper- 
tinent were  they  less  pathetic. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  not  suffered  to 


realize  the  kind  of  things  that  often  come  to  a 
publisher,  but  I  can  assure  you  the  following 
example  is  not  uncharacteristic : 

Where  the  Writers  Err. 

A  woman  had  sent  a  volume  of  poems,  and 
with  them  a  long,  sociable  letter  to  the  head  of 
the  house.  It  was  a  chatty  commentary  on  her- 
self and  her  work,  directions  as  to  how  it  was 
to  be  published,  talk  of  terms,  etc.,  through  all 
of  which  ran  a  note  of  assurance  that  the  recip- 
ient would  welcome  her  manuscript  with  shouts 
of  glad  acclaim. 

Only  she  ventured  to  ask  his  advice  on  one 
point,  and  she  begged  him  to  give  it  frankly  and 
fearlessly;  she  was  in  doubt  whether  the  dedica- 
tion might  not  be  too  long,  and  would  consent 
to  cut  it  a  little  if  he  thought  better.  This  was 
the  dedication: 

"To  my  peerless  husband;  to  my  daughters, 
Minnie  and  Lizzie;  to  my  sister  Bessie  (sweet 
Bessie)  ;  and  to  my  God." 

I  would  sum  up  the  result  of  my  experience 
as  to  the  chances  of  "possible"  manuscripts  as 
follows : 

A  book  we  call  "big,"  whether  on  the  score 
of  power,  human  insight  or  literary  value,  does 
not  always  succeed,  but  its  chances  are  immeas- 
urably the  best. 

A  book  that  is  creditable  and  has  some  element 
that  might  commend  it  to  a  line  of  readers  or  to 
some  popular  sentiment  must  be  considered  care- 


iiiill'i 


'E.W.GILLETT,  T.C.  PECK, 

CEN'L   PASS  AOENT.  ASST.  OENL  PAiSR  AGENT, 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
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$  1500  a  Year 
For  Life 


^$^% 


One    of  Oitr 
15-Month-Old  Trees 


F  YOU  WISH  TO 

save    for    old    age    or 
•ovide   for  healthy  mid- 
dle age,  you  can  not  iind 
a  more  conservative  or  a 
more    reasonable    invest- 
ment   than    we    have    to 
offer  —  more       profitable 
than      life      insurance  — 
sate  as  city  real  estate,  yet  not  so 
costly— better  than  a  savings  bank, 
for  the  return  is  greater. 

We  have  full  and  complete  lit- 
erature, showing  conclusive  facts, 
logical  figures  and  definite  refer- 
ence of  good  character,  proving 
beyond  any  doubt  that  our  propo- 
sition is  bona  fide,  certain  and 
profitable.  Our  booklets  give  "rea- 
sons, and  those  who  can  spare 
from  $5  to  $25  a  month  can  pro- 
vide for  old  age  and  protect  themselves  against  the 
ravages  of  time,  the  chances  of  poverty  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  ill-health  by  securing  a  competent  income 
that  will  cover  all  necessary  living  requirements. 

It  is  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our  booklets — do  this 
today  in  justice  to  your  future.  It  is  not  only  the  man 
who  saves,  but  he  who  saves  profitably.  The  demand 
for  rubber  can  never  be  fully  supplied — a  rubber  plan- 
tation is  more  hopeful  than  a  gold  mine — our  booklets 
tell  you  the  facts  that  have  taken  years  to  prove — write 
for  them  to-day. 

This  company  is  divided  into  only  6,000  shares,  each 
one  representing  an  undivided  interest  equivalent  to  an 
acre  in  our  Rubber  Orchard  and  Plantation.  Our  book- 
lets will  prove  to  you  that  five  shares  in  this  investment, 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $25  a  month,  will  bring  you  an 
average  return  of  25  per  cent,  on  your  money  during 
the  period  of  seven  years  and  an  annual  income  of 
$1,500  for  life.  This  investment  insures  absolutely  the 
safe'.y  of  your  future.  The  man  or  woman  who  owns 
five  shares  in  our  rubber  plantation  in  tropical  Mexico 
need  have  no  fear  of  old  age,  no  doubts  about  illness, 
no  care  nor  anxiety  for  after  years — you  are  safe — 
absolutely  and  certainly — our  booklets  will  prove  these 
statements — write  for  them  today. 

Conservative  Rubber  Production  Co. 
608    Monadnock   Building, 

SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


BAINK 

COIMIVIISSIONERS' 

Report  and 

Examination 

MADE  IN  COMPLIANCE  WITH  LAW 


STATEMENT  SHOWING   THE 
FINANCIAL    CONDITION    OF 

"THE   HIBERNIA   SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN   SOCIETY" 


Doing  business  at  San  Francisco,  G>unty  of  San 
Francisco,  on  the  1  1th  day  of  September,  1906,  at  the 
close  of  business. 

RESOURCES. 

Bank  premises  $      566,038  03 

Other  real  estate 254,949  92 

Invested  in  bonds 23,342,169  83 

Loans  on  real  estate 32,189,002  68 

Loans  and  discounU 800,040  00 

Cash  balances  .- 1,299,711   63 

Furniture,  fixtures,  etc 1,521   60 

Expenses,  taxes,  etc 48,309  01 

Other  assets 266,209  98 

Total  resources $58,827,952  68 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve  fund $  3,512,764  01 

Due  depositors ,..   54,754,399  35 

Interest  collected  450,687  94 

Rents,  exchange,  etc 82,153  75 

Other  liabilities 27.947  63 

Total  liabilities $58,827,952  68 


STATE  OF  CAUFORNIA  7  eg 
County  of  San  Francisco.  ■' 
1  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  truly  answer  all  questions  of  the 
Bank  Commissioners  concerning  the  affairs  of  The  Hibemia  Savings 
and  Loan  Society,  the  character  and  value  of  its  assets  and  the 
amount  of  its  liabilities,  and  that  I  will  in  no  respect  misrepresent 
or  conceal  anything  relative  to  the  true  condition  of  said  bank. 

R.  M.  TOBIN. 
D.  J.  BUCKLEY. 
Subscnbed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1 2th  day 
of  September,   1906. 
C.  H.  DUNSMOOR,  Bank  Commissioner. 
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The  class  that  once  read  ten-cent  Action  are 
now  reading:  dollar  and  a  half  novels,  which 
seems  a  point  against  the  claim  that  "the  poor 
are  growing  poorer,"  and  this  public  is  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  heavy  advertising. 


WELLS'  SECRET  OF  WRITING 


Does  Not  Attempt  System,  is  Subject  to  "Bouts 
of  Spontaneity. ' ' 

When  asked  what  was  his  method  of  writing, 
Mr.  Wells  said  that  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  how  he  did  write  his  books;  that  they  were 
just  written,  and  that  was  all  he  knew  about  it. 
Neither  did  he  know  how  much  manuscript  he 
turned  out  at  a  time.  In  an  unguarded  moment 
once  he  stated  that  he  wrote  seven  thousand 
words  a  day.  About  a  year  after  making  this 
remarkable  statement  Mr.  Wells  said: 

' '  Well,  you  must  say  something,  you  know,  and 
so  I  said  that.  That  seven  thousand  words  a  day 
statement  pursued  me  in  paragraphs  for  months 
afterward,  accompanied  by  every  conceivable 
form  of  reprehension.  After  it  had  hounded  me 
for  quite  a  while  I  thought  it  over  one  day  and 
found  that  if  I  had  written  seven  thousand  words 
a  day  I  must  have  written  all  my  books  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year.  That  inclines  me  to  dis- 
believe my  own  statements." 

Mr.  Wells  has  tried  all  sorts  of  regimes  in 
writing  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  out  of 
himself — which  is,  after  all,  every  one's  main 
business  in  the  world.  But  he  has  not  yet 
reached  any  final  plan.  Of  course,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  any  author  who  turns  out  as 
much  work  as  Mr.  Wells  does  must  be  in  a  fair 
state  of  health  to  accomplish  it,  and  he,  there- 
fore, conserves  it  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
daily  exercise   taken   in  a  regular  way. 

That  mysterious  something  known  among  liter- 
ary people  as  "atmosphere"  is  a  fetish  to 
which  Mr.  Wells  pins  considerable  faith.  He 
does  not  know  what  it  is  himself,  and  how 
to  get  it  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  him. 
Atmosphere  he  has  found  is  something  that  very 
frequently  goes  wrong  when  you  do  get  it. 
Getting   Atmosphere   for   Stories. 

"Sometimes,"  said  he,  "I  fancy  you  get  at- 
mosphere by  talking  with  people  who  talk  well. 
At  other  times  it  Seems  to  come  out  of  solitary 
meditation,  or  it  is  wooed  by  persistent  work 
or  by  complete  rest,  or  by  society,  or  by  slow 
work  at  home,  or  by  going  to  live  in  a  quiet 
faiTuhouse. 

"Travel  to  some  place  where  there  is  neither 
paper,  pens  nor  ink,  always  seems  particularly 
conductive  to  literary  atmosphere  and  a  desire 
to  write.  I  suppose  that  it  is  only  another  ex- 
ample of  the  perverseness  of  human  nature." 

Mr.  Wells  has  tried  time  and  again,  so  he  has 
stated,  to  devise_  working  rules,  say,  from  ten 
to  twelve  a.  m.  and  from  four  to  seven  p.  m., 
every  day  for  five  days  a  week,  or  something  of 
the  sort.  Any  persistent  regularity,  however,  he 
became  convinced,  led  to  dryness  and  lifeles.s- 
ness  in  his  work,  until  finally  he  has  come  more 


and  more  to  the  theory  of  the  happy  moment 
and  inspiration.  He  has  found  that  he  can  do 
more  in  an  hour  in  that  condition  of  spontaneous 
impulse  than  in  a  whole  week  of  regulated  ef- 
fort. 

Almost  all  his  early  works  were  fairly  spon- 
taneous. His  magazine  essays,  which  were  sub- 
sequently published  under  the  titles  of  "Certain 
Personal  Matters"  and  "Select  Conversations 
With  an  Uncle,"  were  written  in  that  way.  It 
was  his  custom  then  to  get  up  in  the  morning 
and  talk  with  Mrs.  Wells  about  any  ideas  that 
he  had  in  his  head,  and  after  breakfast  he  would 
sit  down  to  work  them  out.  If  the  inspiration 
did  not  come  then  he  pushed  the  matter  aside 
because  it  was  sure  to  come  later.  In  this  way 
he  used  to  do  about  three  articles  a  week,  and 
is  still  satisfied  with  most  of  them.  "The  Stolen 
Bacillus"  and  most  of  his  earlier  short  stories 
were  written  in  this  manner. 

Writing  Under   Impulse. 

"The  Time  Machine"  he  wrote  under  an  im- 
pulse in  the  same  way.  The  material  for  it  came 
wonderfully  fast,  and  the  final  work  of  writing 
it  was  all  done  in  a  fortnight.  Under  those  con- 
ditions he  wrote  steadily  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing until  eleven  at  night,  only  stopping  for  the 
necessary   intermissions   of   meals. 

Here  is  something  that  young  writers  who  are 
ambitious  to  emulate  Mr.  Wells'  success  would 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  Mr.  Wells  never'  dic- 
tates. He  has  written  all  his  books  and  short 
stories  with  pen  and  ink  by  his  own  hand. 

Many  of  his  long  stories  he  wrote  in  inter- 
mittent periods  of  .spontaneousness.  They  were 
often  dropped  in  the  midst  of  other  work,  then 
toiled  at,  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again 
in  all  sorts  of  ways.  "The  War  of  Worlds" 
and  "The  Invisible  Man"  were  each  written  in 
this  way  in  intermittent  bouts  of  inspiration. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Wells  tried  to  work  accord- 
ing to  what  appeared  to  be  the  accepted  recipe 
for  serious  endeavor.  He  drew  up  an  elaborate 
scheme  beforehand  and .  worked  with  industry, 
planned  out  a  scenario,  memoranda,  notebook 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  When  he  recovered  from 
that  particular  period  he  said  that  the  Laocoon 
reminded  him  always  afterwards  of  a  novelist 
struggling  with  a  scenario. 

In  "Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham"  he  destroyed 
quite  as  much  matter  as  appeared  in  the  book. 
It  emerged  finally  after  an  enormous  slaughter 
of  scenes  and  chapters.  As  he  expresses  it,  he 
saved  one  straight  plank  of  the  story  out  of  a 
vast  impossible  scaffold  he  designed.  While  he 
was  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  result,  he  was 
convinced  that  he  could  have  done  it  much  bet- 
ter spontaneously  and  without  all  that  elaborate 
writing  and   destroying. 

Let  Himself  Go  When   Started. 

"The  First  Men  in  the  Moon"  began  as  a 
short  story  about  Cavorite.  Then  he  decided  to 
make  a  series  of  short  stories,  but  he  found  that 
his  goods  would  not  pack  into  equal  size  bundles, 
and  at  last  he  had  the  good  sense  to  give  up 
the  idea  and  let  himself  go.    In  "The  Sea  Lady"- 
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Tis  well  occasionally  to  court 
misfortune,  for  at  such  times 
we  learn  our  real   friends." 

—  IVise  Sayings. 


The  April  number  1906  of  the  Pandex  of  the 
Press  sold  a  little  over  54,000  copies.  This  issue 
was   the   1 5th   month    of   its    life. 

We  knew  from  this  phenomenal  sale  that  our  pub- 
lication had  a  handsome  list  of  readers,  but  it 
required  a  misfortune  to  teach  us  what  a  great 
host  of  friends  the  Pandex  of  the  Press  in  its 
short    life   had    made. 

When  the  earthquake  and  fire  of  April  18,  1906, 
overtook  us,  the  May  issue  of  the  Pandex  of 
60,000  copies  was    entirely  printed   and  partly  bound. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Pandex  is  very  liber- 
ally illustrated,  we  were  compelled  to  discontinue 
until  the  re  -  establishment  of  our  own  engraving 
plant,  since  which  completion,  we  are  now  issuing 
as    the  first  number  since  the  fire,  the  October  issue. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  received  thousands  of 
letters  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  some 
foreign  correspondence  expressing  sincere  regret  on 
not  receiving  regularly  the  Pandex,  and  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  Pandex  would  early  resume  pub- 
lication. To  all  such  inquirers,  and  to  all  interested 
in  the  Pandex,  we  herein  express  our  sincere 
gratitude. 

The  Calkins  newspaper  Syndicate 
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he  let  himself  go  without  hit  or  bridle.  When 
the  work  did  not  right  itself  he  put  it  one  side 
and  went  back  to  it  later. 

Mr.  Wells'  inclination  for  work  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  seasonable  effects.  Sometimes  he 
will  have  three  or  four  good  days,  followed  by 
a  kind  of  stupidity  or  indolence  and  distraction. 
Then,  perhaps,  comes  one  day  which  is  good  and 
a  week  of  nothingness. 

Before  Mr.  Wells  reached  his  present  pin- 
nacle of  a  novelist,  in  fact  quite  a  long  time 
before  it,  he  was  a  newspaper  writer,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  accumulated  drawers  full  of  ideas 
for  short  stories.  But,  strange  to  say,  he  has 
never  used  one  of  them.  If  he  does  not  use  an 
idea  within  a  week  or  two  after  it  comes  to  him 
it  gets  stale  in  some  mysterious  way  and  goes 
bad,  and  is  rarely  of  any  use  whatever."' 

Most  Dreaded  Bore  of  Writers. 

Here  is  also  another  tip  for  the  aspiring  au- 
thor. Mr.  Wellg  never  makes  use  of  an  idea 
offered  him  by  another  person.  "Cf  all  the 
bores,"  he  said,  "the  bore  with  an  idea  that 
will  jusi  suit  me  is  the  one  that  I  most  fear 
^nd  detest." 

Under  the  guise  of  a  review  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  present  Mr.  Wells  has,  in  "Anticipa- 
tions," made  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of 
his  own  mind.  In  this  way  he  obtained  a  con- 
sistent system  of  thinking  about  several  im- 
portant questions.  That  book,  "Anticipations," 
is  really  his  thirty-nine  articles  of  creed,  his 
confession  of  faith,  his  standpoint.  Not  having 
had  any  other  standard  of  opinion  before,  his 
«arlier  works  were  often  quite  simply  the  result 
of  falling  in  love  with  an  effect  in  writing  for 
it.  As,  for  instance,  in  "The  Island  of  Dr. 
Moreau, "  he  was  so  impressed  with  certain  in- 
cidents of  that  time,  with  the  underlying  ele- 
ment of  the  bestial  in  man  and  of  cruelty  in 
law  that  the  tone  of  the  book  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  general  tenor  of  his  thought.  He 
is  not  a  pessimist  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Wells  gave  up  the  use  of  tobacco  several 
years  ago.  He  found  that  a  man  who  devoted 
his  whole  attention  to  writing  was  very  apt  to 
smoke  the  whole  day  long,  partly  of  tobacco, 
partly  of  matches,  and  partly  of  mere  chewing 
of  an  unlighted  pipe.  This  he  discovered  was 
bad  for  both  his  throat,  his  lips  and  his  diges- 
tion, so  he  gave  it  up. 

When  he  does  work,  however,  he  makes  him- 
self physically  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Even 
at  his  letter  littered  desk  in  the  hotel  room  the 
other  day  he  had  set  about  his  correspondence 
with  all  the  seriousness  of  comfort  that  he  would 
use  in  writing  a  story.  On  his  feet  were  soft 
felt  slippers  and  on  his  back  a  soft  brovm  loung- 
ing coat.  His  collar  was  low  and  easy.  The 
only  discordant  note  to  this  atmosphere  of  liter- 
ary work  was  that  closed  opera  hat  lying  among 
the  letters  and  manuscripts  and  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  an  unreliable  looking  ink  well. 


FUNETIC  NAMES. 


How  Senate  Roster  May  Appear  Under  New 
Rules. 
Following  are  the  names  of  United  States 
P.euators  as  they  will  probably  be  spelled  wheu' 
Public  Printer  Stillings  has  performed  the: 
linguistic  surgery  ordered  by  Carnegie's  chief 
of  the  orthographic  staff: 


Aljr — Mchgan. 
Alsn — Eyn-o-wah. 
Ankey — Washngtn. 
Ben — Grgy. 
Baly— Txs. 
Bery — Rknsaw. 
Bvrdg — Indyanah. 
Brandy-ge — Conetykt. 
Bulkly — Samz  Buv. 
Brkt — Nwbrskv. 
Busn — Knzs. 


Brnham — Nw  Hmpshr.    Pri — Mane 


Dni — Vrgny. 
Dpu — Nu  Yawk. 
Dik— Ahio  (kan't  b 

reformed). 
Dihghm — Vrmawnt. 
Dlvr — Eye-o-wah. 
Dridn — Nu  Jrz. 
Du    Bohyz — Eye-da-ho. 
Lkns — Wst  Vrgny. 
Elnt— Klyfrnyah. 
Frazyr — Tnsee. 


Burz — Mshgn. 
Krmk- — Tnsee. 
Krtr — Mntnah. 
Clap — Mnysotah. 
lOum — Elynawyz. 
Kulbrsn — Txs. 
Klark — Y-omyng. 
Davs — Rknsaw. 
Kla — Grgy. 
Hpkns — Elynawyz. 
Ker — Nu  Jrz. 
Ktrdg— Sowth   Da- 

kotaw. 
Nox — Pnslvanyah. 
lafawlt — Wsknsn. 
Ltmr — Sowth  Krlina. 
Ldg — Msschewsts. 
Lawng — Knzs. 
Mkry — Kntuky. 
Mkmbr — Nawrth    Da- 

kotaw. 
Mknry — Lewezyan- 

nah. 
Mklrn — Msspe. 
Miry — Firda. 
Mrth — Vrgny. 
Mird — Nu  Brska. 
Mny — Mssspe. 
Mrgn — Albma. 
Nlson — Mnysotaw. 
Nwlnds — Nvda. 
Nxn — Nvda. 
Krane — Msschewsts. 


Fultn — Orygn. 
Galngr — Nu  Hmpshr. 
Gambl — Sowth  Da- 

kotaw. 
Gym— Orygn. 
Ha — Mane. 
Hnsbrgh — Nawrth   Da- 

kotaw. 
Hmnwa — Indyannah. 
Hbrn — Eye-da-ho. 
Ovrmn — Nawrth 

Krlina. 
Patrsn — Klrado. 
Pnroz — Pnsylvanyah. 
Prkns — Klyfrnyah. 
Pts — Albma. 
Piles — Wshngtn. 
Plat— Nu  Yawk. 
Prktr — Vermawnt. 
Ranr — Marylnd. 
Skot— Wst  Vrgny. 
Sims — Nawrth  Krlina. 
Smoot — Utah   (kan't  b 

reformed). 
Spur — Wsknsn. 
Ston — Mzzoory. 
Sthrlnd— Utah. 
Talyafro — Alrda. 
Tir— Klrado. 
Timn — Sowth  Krlina. 
Wrnr — Mzzory. 
Wetmore — Rod   Ilnd. 


New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


A  Little  Bit  o'  Riley. 

Jes'   a   little   bit   o'   Riley  when   th'   twilight's 

growin'  dim, 
You  can  open  of  it  anywheres  an'  read  a  verse 

from  him. 
It  rests  me  when  I'm  weary,  an'  it  cheers  me 

when  I'm  sad. 
An'  sometimes  th'  pathos  in  it,  while  I'm  cryin', 

makes  me  glad; 
For  I  like  it    'cause  it's  human,  an'  my  heart 

jes'  seems  t'  say. 
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COLONIST  RATES 

TO 

CALIFORNIA 

August  27  to  October  31, 1906 


From  Chicago            -             -             - 

$33.00 

*       Omaha       -             - 

25.00 

*       Kansas  City    -             -             - 

25.00 

*       Ft.  Worth  and  Houston 

25.00 

*       St.  Louis          .             -             - 

30.00 

*       New  Orleans 

30.00 

'       Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul     - 

34.90 

*       Boston      -            - 

49.90 

*       New  York      -             -             - 

50.00 

*       Philadelphia 

49.75 

*       Cincinnati 

39.00 

*       Pittsburg 

43.00 

can 


and  other  Eastern  and  Western  points.  You 
deposit  money  with  Santa  Fe  Agent.  He  will  telegraph 
ticket,  and  see  that  parties  have  a  comfortable  and 
pleasant  trip. 


ALL    THE    WAY 


Tickets   are  honored  on   Tourist 
Sleepers,  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 
Write  to  or  call  upon 

~FRED  W,  PRINCE, 

City   Ticket  Agent, 
San    Francisco,    Cal. 


FERRY 

BUILDING 


iej»!<e  ineiition   Tlie   PancU-x   ^vlien    «ri(inj5   t«   A<l\«T(iMerM. 
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That   if  it   could   speak,   like   Riley's,   it   would 

talk  jes'   thataway! 
Jes'  a  little  bit  o'  Riley  when  th'  summer  is  in 

bloom, 
'Cause    it    sort    o'     adds     a    measure     to    th' 

fragrance  an'  perfume; 
It  seems  to  lend  new  meanin'  to  th'  chatter  an' 

th'  song 
Of  th'  birds  that  cry  up  yonder  an'  th'  brooks 

that  dance  along; 
An'  I  like  it  'canse  it's  honest  an'  my  heart  jes' 

seems   t '   say 
That   if  it   could   speak,   like   Riley's,   it   would 

talk  jes'  thataway! 

Jes'  a  little  bit  o'  Riley  when  tli'  shadders  fall 

on  me — 
(An'  I  know  I'll  meet  my  Pilot  where  th'  stream 

becomes  th'  sea!) 
An '  I  want  to  meet  him  honest,  as  a  man  should 

meet  a  man. 
An'  I  want  to  be  clean-hearted  an'  as  decent  as 

I  can. 
So  I  want  a  verse  o'  Riley  an'  I  want  to  smile 

an'  say: 
"If  my  heart  could   plead  for  pardon  it  would 

talk  jes '  thataway ! ' ' 

— J.  W.  Foley,  in  New  York  Times. 


branches  of  the  English-speaking  race  co-operate 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  race  and  for  the 
world.  Their  public  documents  should  conform 
to  the  same  standard. 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 

The  telegram  bears  no  trace  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  himself  adopted  the  reforms. 


Don't  Be  Fat. 

My    New  Obesity  Food  Quickly  Reduces 

Your   Weight   To    Normal,    Requires 

No     Starvation     Process    and     is 

Absolutely    Safe. 

TRIAL    PACKAGE    MAILED    EREEc 


SPELLING  MUST  BE  FONETIC 


Carnegie  Declares  That  is  Only  Means  to  a  Uni- 
versal Language. 
Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Carnegie  endowed  the 
reform  movement  with  a  $15,000  annuity, 
the  following  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  is  interesting: 

London. — Andrew  Carnegie,  when  informed  of 
President  Roosevelt's  action  in  ordering  the 
public  printer  at  Washington  to  use  the  reformed 
spelling  list  of  the  simplified  spelling  board, 
which  is  backed  by  the  steel  magnate's  endow- 
ment, telegraphed  to  the  Standard : 

I  am  delighted  but  not  surprised  at  the  presi- 
dent's action,  which  is  just  like  him.  He  is  a 
man  of  progress,  wise  to  see  and  bold  to  adopt 
improved  methods.  You  ask  whether  Britain 
should  follow  his  example.  You  have  the  answer 
in  Prof.  Skeat's  recent  address  to  the  British 
academy  and  in  the  views  of  the  editor  of  the 
Oxford  dictionary,  two  of  the  leading  authori- 
ties. The  educationalists  who  have  this  matter 
in  charge  in  America  are  not  revolutionists,  but 
evolutionists.  Recognizing  that  the  English  lan- 
guage is  a  growth  which  must  continue  to  grow 
or  wither,  we  should  not  rest  until  it  is  as  nearly 
phonetic  as  the  Italian.  When  that  day  comes 
its  spread  over  the  world  will  be  rapid.  Indeed, 
the  only  bar  to  its  becoming  the  universal  lan- 
guage is  its  irregular  spelling.  Personally  I  think 
that    the    more    the    governments    of    the    two 


The  Above  Illustration  Show>  the  Remarkable  Effects  of  This 

Wonderful   Obesity    Food— What  It   Has    Done    for 

Others  it  Will  Do  for  You. 

My  new  Obesity  Food,  taken  at  meaUirae,  compels  per- 
fect assimilation  of  the  food  and  sends  the  food  nutriment 
where  it  belongs.  It  requires  no  starvation  process.  You 
can  eat  all  you  want.  It  makes  muscle,  bone,  sinew,  nerve 
and  brain  tissue  out  of  the  excess  fat,  and  quickly  reduces 
your  weight  to  normal.  It  takes  off  the  big  stomach  and 
relieves  the  compressed  condition  and  enables  the  heart  to 
act  freely  and  the  lungs  to  expand  naturally  and  the  kid- 
neys and  liver  to  perform  their  functions  in  a  natural  man- 
ner. You  will  feel  better  the  first  day  you  try  this  won- 
derful home  food.  Fill  out  coupon  herewith  and  mail 
today. 


PREE 

This  coupon  is  good  for  one  trial  package  of  Keliogg's  Obesity  Food 
wjtti  testimonials  from  liuiidreds  who  have  been  greatly  reduced,  mailed 
free  in  plain  package.  Simply  till  in  your  name  and  address  on  dotted 
lines  below  and  mail  to 

F.  J.  KELLOGG,  3786  Kellogg  BIdg.. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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THE  MOST 

ESSENTIAL 

EEATURE 
OP  A  TYPEWRITER 

first,  last  and  all  the  time 
is    that    it   shall    be  an 

Underwood 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  any  visible  writer 
will  do  —  get  the  spirit  of 
wanting  the  best  and  then 

g^t  the 

UNDERWOOD 


Underwood  Typewriter  Co. 


CHEAP   RATES   California,    Oregon, 
UnCflr   HA  I  CO  Washington,  Colorado. 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  household  goods 
either  to  or  from  the  above  states.     Write  for  rates. 
(M.p  of  Clifcniia  (r».)     TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  COMPANY, 

1213  Golden  Gale  Ave.,  San   Frandsco. 
P.  355  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
P.  226  West  5ih  St.,  Lo.  Angel«. 


The  German  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 
Deposits,  December  30,  1905 


$  2,526.763.61 

1.000,000.00 

39,112,812.82 


F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  President;  Daiiiel  Meyer,  First 
Vice-President;  Emil  Rohte,  Second  Vice-I'resident; 
A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Cashier;  Wm.  Herrman,  Asst. 
Cashier;  George  Toumy,  Secretary;  A.  H.  Muller, 
Asst.  Secretary;  W.  S.  Goodfellow,  General  At- 
torney. 

DIRECTORS  • 
F.     Tillmann,    Jr.,    Daniel  Meyer,    Emil    Rohte, 
Ign.    Steinhart,    I.     N.   Walter,    N.    Ohlandt,    J.   W. 
Van  Bergen,  E.  T.  Kruse,  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


wesiei^  Process  Engraving  company 

PHOIO-MCRAVCIIS,   DCSIGKCRS,  ILltSTRAIOKS 
EUBOSSINC  Pl«ItS.  TMmt  COIOR  MAll-ICitS 


NATOMA    riear  5' 


S.F.  Cal. 


Chicago    Conservatory 

Dr.  WILLIAM  WADE  HINSHAW.  President 
3l5t  Season 
Most  Complete  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Dramatic 
Art  in  America.     Eminent  Faculty  of  60  Instructors. 

BRANCHES  OF  STUDY  —  Piano.  Vocal.  Violin.  Public  School 
Music.  Organ.  Theory.  Elocution.  Oratory.  L^nguases.  Drama  and  Opera. 

50  Free  and  100  Partial    Scholarships. 
Send  Stamp  Address  JOHN  A.  HINSHAW.  Manager. 

for  Cataloffue.  Auditorium  Building.  Chicago. 


NERVOUSNESS 


Exhausted  or  Debilitated 
Nerve  Force 
from  Any  Cause. 

Cured    by  WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES  OF   LIME  AND  SODA 

(Dr.  J.  F.  CHURCHILL'S  Formula)  and  WINCHESTER'S  SPECIFIC  PILL 

They  contain  no  Mercury,  Iron,  Cantharides,  Morphia,  Strychnia,  Opium,  Alcohol,  etc. 

The  Specific  PUI  is  purely  vegetable,  has  been  tested  and  prescribed  by  physicians,  and  has  proven  to  be  the  best,  safest  and  most  effective  treatment  known 
to  medical  science  for  restoring  Vitality,  no  matter  how  originally  impaired,  as  it  reaches  ihc  root  of  the  ailment.  Our  remedies  are  the  best  of  their 
Itmd,  and  contain  only   the  best  and  purest  ingredients  that  money  can  buy  and  science  produce ;  therefore,  we  cannot  afford  free  samples. 

NO  HUMBUG,  C.  O.  D.,  OR  TREATMENT  SCHEME 

P^|>2Q||^|    OoinionS  *       C)e*'  Sirs :     I  have  used  a  bottle  of   vour  Hypophosphites  of    Manganese  for  liver  and  kidney  comt^ints  in  my  own 
"  *       person  and  received  much  benefit,  so  \  will  enclose  five  dollars  and  will  ask  you  to  send  me  as  much  as  you  can  by  express, 

prepaid,  for  that  amount,  until  we  can  get  it  through  the  regular  channels.  I  am  confident  it  is  just  what  I  have  been  in  search  of  for  many  years.  I  am  orescribing 
your  Hypophost^ites  of  Lime  and  Soda,  and  am  pleased  with  the  preparation.  Yours  sincerely,  Dr.  T.  J.  WEST. 

I   know   of   no  remedy  in   the   whole   Materia   Medica  equal  to  your  Specific  Pill  for  Nervous  Debility.— ADOLPH    BEHRE,    M.    D.,    Professor 
of  Organic  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  New  York. 


Price.  ONE  DOLLAR  per  Box 
By  Sealed  MaU. 


Send  for  free  treatise, 
securely  sealed 


Winchester  &  Co.,  Chemists,  880  Beekman  Building,  New  York- 


EUiabbshe 
1858 


PleuNe  nientiun   The   Panilex:   ^vben   nrltinfc  to   AdvertlnerM. 
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MEMORIES  OF  FRISCO 


New  York  Speech  by  Wm.  A.  Brady  Before  the 
Great  Disaster. 

At  a  California  Society  Dinner  in  New  York 
City  in  February  last,  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Brady,  the  the- 
atrical manager,  made  the  following  speech,  as 
given  in  the  New  York  Sun : 

"You  may  think  it's  a  nervy  thing  for  me  to 
attempt  an  after-dinner  speech  before  a  roomful 
of  men  from  iriy  native  State,  but  I've  traded  on 
my  nerve  all  my  life,  and  usually  I  have  got  away 
with  it.  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I've  been 
all  over  the  world,  but  the  only  place  I  sure  want' 
to  see  again  before  I  cash  in  my  chips  is  dear  old 
Frisco.   '  [Cheers   and  applause. 

"I  have  not  got  the  ambition  to  write  Califor- 
nia's history,  but  I  have  the  ambition  to  be  a  jeal- 
ous critic  of  the  man  who  does.  That  book  must 
not  be  a  collection  of  fads  and  fancies,  but  facts. 
I  want  to  say  right  here  that  nobody  could  have 
handed  folks  in  Frisco  a  gold  brick  like  that 
"Fads  and  Fancies"  book  at  $1,500  a  page. 
When  a  man  got  anything  you  can  bet  that  it  be- 
longed to  him.  It  didn't  come  easy  and  that's 
why  I  think  that  Californians  who  made  their 
mark  at  home  were  able  to  do  big  things  here  in 
New  York  and  wherever  else  they  went.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

"Now  about  what  California  has  done  for  the 
stage.  Here  in  the  East  in  the  old  days  when 
you  saw  a  great  actor  he  was  a  star  all  by  him- 
self. Out  there  we  had  a  habit  of  putting  him  in 
the  same  cast  with  other  actors.  There  has  never 
been  such  a  stock  company  as  appeared  in  the 
old  California  Theater  where  they  put  on  the 
classics  with  easts  that  faded  even  the  best 
achievements  of  Booth's  Theater  and  the  Winter 


Garden,  right  here  in  old  New  York.  In  the  show 
shop  of  those  days,  California  was  the  golden 
land  for  the  'goods,'  and  the  goods  were  de- 
livered. 

The  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican stage  figured  in  casts  out  in  Frisco  then. 
John  McCullough,  second  only  to  Forrest  as  the 
greatest  of  the  world's  robust  tragedians,  came 
into  his  own  there,  so  did  Lawrence  Barrett,  who 
loomed  up  big  in  the  affections  of  the  same  public 
that  in  his  first  prime  worshipped  Edwin  Booth 
also.  The  Booths  of  then  knew  some  of  their 
grandest  triumphs  there.  For  that  matter  there 
was  not  at  that  time  a  distinguished  figure  in  our 
theater  who  was  not  known  to  and  helped  by  CaU 
ifornia.  Dear  Annie  Pixley,  little  Lottie  Crab- 
tree,  Tom  Keene,  John  T.  Raymond,  Billy  Flor- 
ence— all  made  their  mark  and  struck  pay  dirt 
in  dear  old  Frisco  town.  Coming  a  little  further 
along  in  time,  up  to  date,  so  to  speak,  and  we  find 
that  possibly  the  most  distinguished  and  most 
honored  woman  on  tlie  American  stage,  Miss 
Maude  Adams,  served  her  apprenticeship  in  the 
water  tank  towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  greatest  man  in  his  line  on  the  American 
theater  today,  the  stage  manager  who  has 
achieved  wonderful  things  and  who  is  admitted 
to  be  the  wizard  of  the  theater,  started  and 
worked  in  a  Baldwin  theater  in  Frisco  for  .$25  a 
week.  He  was  born  in  and  came  from  Frisco.  I 
refer  to  David  Belasco.  They  knew  what  good 
acting  was  out  there  and  insisted  on  having  the 
best.  Why,  I  can  name  two  other  men  in  another 
shall  I  say  art?  Yes,  an  art;  two  men  who 
came  here  and  revolutionized  it.  I  have  reference 
to  those  eminent  artists,  James  J.  Corbett  and 
James  J.'  Jeffries.  They  simply  proved  that  Cali- 
fornia has  always  produced  the  best,  whether  it 
is  in  fruit  or  in  art. 


^Rife  HydrauUc 
Ram 


(Pomps  Water  by  Water  Power) 

Town  Water  Works, 

^       Railroad  Tanks,         Irrigation, 
Country  Homes,  Greenliouses. 

No  Aitention — No  Expense — Runs  Continuously. 

Operates  under  18  inches  to  50  feet  fall.  Elevates  water 
30  feet  each  foot  of  fail.  5000  in  successful  operation. 
Sold  on  30  days  trial.    Catalog  and  estimate  free. 

RIFE  HYDRAUUC  RAM  COMPANY. 

2103  Trinity  BIdfl.,  New  York. 


R\ilof$oi\V  California 


TOASTE 


Something  new!  Makes 
delicious  toast.  Doesn't 
burn.  Under  saucepans 
prevents  food  scorching. 
Ask  dealer  first  or  by  ex- 
press [not  prepaid]  25c. 
Send  dealer's  name  and  re- 
ceive handsome  Caliiornia 
souvenir  free! 
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There's    Reason    in   It. 

A  man  who  has  used  the  Wilhams 
Typewriter  for  five  years  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  what  it  will  do.  Notice 
it  is  a  comparative  knowledge,  too: 
Rockland  Commercial  College 

ROCKl  AND,  ME. 

M.  A.  HOWARD,    Proprietor. 

*'l  have  used  a  number  of  Williams  Typewriters  in 
thiscollege  during  the  past  five  years,  which  have  been 
subjected  to  hard  usage  at  the  hands  of  students  and 
operated  side  by  side  with  other  leading  makes  of  type- 
writers. My  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the 
Williams  does  more  and  better  work,  costs  less  for 
maintenance,  and  is  easier  to  operate  than  any  other 
machine."  (Signed)  '^  H.  A.  HOWARD." 

IF    YOU    HAVE    NOT    YET     INVESTIGATED     THE 

WILLIAMS 

VISIBLE      STANDARD      TYPEWRITER 

you  have  failed  to  secure  a  writing  macliinc  which  will 
turn  out  exactly  the  kind  of  correspondence  you  have  long 
wanted.  Your  letters  written  on  the  Williams  will  challenge 
the  admiration  of  your  patrons;  you  will  effects  saving  of 
90  per  cent  in  maintenance,  increase  your  output  with  no 
increased  effort,  and  have  a  machine  that  stands  up  to  the 
hardest    usage.      It    satisfies       Write    now.     Booklet    B. 

Williams  Typewriter  Co. 

olTrli  Offices  Derby,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

London  Office:   57  Holborn  Viaduct. 
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J^ade  in 

Oregon  |if|i 


We  have  established  our  Hardwood  and  Inlaid 
Floor  Factory  at  MONTAVILLA,  OREGON, 
where  we  will  manufacture  all  kinds  of  Inlaid  and 
Hardwood  Flooring. 

We  also  carry  in  stock  oak,  maple  and  beech 
flooring  3-8",  5-8",  7-8"  thick.  Special  prices  to 
contractors. 

Hardwood  floors  are  not  a  luxury,  only  for  the 
well-to-do,  but  a  positive  necessity  for  all.  We 
make  it  easy  to  possess  them.  Made  in  numerous 
descriptions. 

PORTLAND  HARDWOOD  FLOOR  CO. 

189  1-2  FOURTH  STREET  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog  on  Ornamental  Hardwood  Floors. 


An  Investment   Paying 


1270  net 


with  an  annual  increase  on  such  investment  of  1 2  per 
cent,  to  25  per  cent,  and  more,  is  very  good  returns, 
especially  when  the  securities  are  deeds  to  prime  City 
income  real  estate  in  Seattle. 

Don't  you  know  that  it  is  not  business  for  you  to  be  content  with  3  per  cent, 
or  4  per  cent,  for  your  money  when  you  can  earn  25  per  cent,  and  have  more 
safe  and  reliable  security  back  of  your  money  than  any  financial  concern  can  give 
you?  We  solicit  your  subscription  for  any  amount  and  guarantee  just  what  we  say 
in  this  ad. 

HATFIELD  INVESTMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

.311-13  Globe  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Every  Woman 

is  interested  and  should  know 
about  tlie  wonderful 

Marvel  Whirling 
Spray  Douche 


Ask  your    druggist   lor  it. 
If  he    cannot    supply    the 
MARVEL,    accept  no    other    but 
send    stamp  lor    illustrated  book- 
sealed.    It  gives  full  particulars  and 
directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 


MARVEL  CO.,  ReOM  B,  44  E.  23il  STREET,   HEW   TORK 


THE  RIGHT  WAY 


K.'-i-  fr*~>«/-v:^' 


AN   EXCLUSIVE   BUSINESS 

Room  500,  95  Washington  St..  Chicago.  244  S.  Broadway.  Los 
Angeles.  1016  Broadway,  Oakland.  13th  and  Mission  Streets.  San 
Francisco. 


Mothers,  Wives,  Sisters 

Help  your  Boys,  Husbands,  Brothers,  to 
start  the  New  Year  right  by  having  them 
take  the  old  reliable 

CONNELLEY  UQUOR  CURE 

Bring  this  ad  with  you,  or  mail  it,  and  receive  our 
10  per  cent  discount,  which  we  are  offering  for  a 
limited  time  only.  All  medicines  taken  internally. 
No  hypodermic  injections.  Send  for  our  free  book 
of  testimonials,  gathered  from  1 2  years  of  successful 
experience. 

CONNELLEY    LIQUOR    CURE 

505  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


EUROPE 


Special   Tours  for  Boys    and 

Youns     IVIen     sailing    to    IVfediterranean 

May  22.  MEDITERRANEAN  and  CEN- 
TRAL EUROPE,  sailing  June  21  and  27.  NORWAY,  SWEDEN 
AND  RUSSIA,  sailing  June  7  and  21 .  July  5. 

Steamship  tickets  hy  all  lines.  Maps  and  guide  hooks.  Special  tours 
arranged  for  any  part  of  the  world.  Estimates  furnished.  For  any  in- 
formation apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO.. 
14  Beacon  S'feet,  Boston.  Western  Office:  230  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


A   Popular  Resort   for  Men 


(( 


The  Club" 


no  Second  Stieet. 
Tlie  Dalles.  Oregon. 


J.  L.   Freiman,  Prop. 


FOR     BREAKFAST 


GERMEA 


The  JOHNSON-LOCKE  MERCANTILE  CO.,  Agents 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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WEAK      LUNGS 

COUGH.  BBONCHITIS.  ASTHMA  cured  by 
Inhalation  of  OXYGEN.  Full  particulars.  Expert 
Specialist  in  attendance.  AM.  OXYGEN  CO.. 
8  S2  DEADBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


STUDV 

LAW 

.HOME 


Prepare  for  aucceta  st  the  bar,  In 
business  or  public  life,  by  mail  in 
the  ORIGINAL  SCHOOL, 
Founded  In  1880.  Successful 
graduates  everywhere.  Apiroved 
by  bar  and  law  colleges.  Regular 
College  Law  Course  and  Business 
Law  Course.  Liberal  Term*. 
Special  Offer  Now, 

Catalogue  Free. 

Sprague  Correspondence 

School  off  Law, 
733Haj«sticBid«.,  Detrell,Mleli. 


DONT  WORRY  ANY  MORE.    LET 

DR.  McPIKE  &  CO.,  148  6th  Street 

FIX  THOSE  TEETH  FOR  YOU 

They  Do  Better  Work  at  Lower  Prices  than  Other  Dentists 

PATENT  SUCTION  WHALEBONE  PLATE $3.00 

GOLD  CROWN.  22k..  $2.30.     PAINLESS  EXTRACTION 

All  Work  Painless  and  Guaranteed  20  Years 


CS^ 

If  you  like 

^m 

Maple    Syrup 

UK 

USE 

^3^ 

Mapleine 

^HPHHH 

Simply    dissolve    granu- 

^^Sp^Ei^^Hl^nll 

lated    sugar    in    hot    water 

^^^^^ms^BSKUA 

and  add  the  Mapleine    for 

^m 

the  delicious  luaple  flavor. 

Mapleine  is  a   BegetabU 
extract— - 

PURE.   WHOLESOME 

CLEAN 

For  35c,  stamps  or  M.  O., 

jJTS^Tmiri^BHllS 

we  will  mail  you  enough  for 

^lEiiH^Lfc^^^HH 

two  gallons  of  syrup  better 

SB^^iuiHiP 

than  maple. 

^'^Hpi^ 

Crescent  Mfg.  Co. 

SEATTLE      -      U.  S.  A. 

Developing     Bust     and      Chest 

Deep  breathing  helps  greatly  in  developing  the  chest.  Every  meaning  upon 
arising  take  in  at  least  50  deep  breaths,  holding  each  while  you  can  count  ten. 
at  night  before  retiring  do  the  same  thins  ;  afterwards  massage  with  Melrose 
cream,  and  three  times  a  day  take  Wiflard  White  Co.'s  Vaucaire  Galega 
TaUets.  Onnk  plenty  c^  cold  water,  avoid  all  drinks  containing  acids,  and 
within  a  month  the  bust  measure  will  have  increased  to  the  extent  of  several 
inches." -Mile.  Merlyn,  Editor  Woman's  Page.  Buffalo  Times. 

A  Form  Sublime  to  Those  Who  Take 


WILLARD    WHITE   GO'S 


VAUCAIRE 

GALEGA 

TABLETS 

BUST  DEVELOPER, 

FLESH     FOOD 

AND    TONIC 


The  kind  that  all  leading  authorities  on  Beauty  Culture  highly  endorse. 
Our  Tablets  will  make  good,  healthy  flesh,  create  a  natural  appetite, 
develop  the  bust,  restore  wasted  breasts  lost  through  nursing  or  sickness. 
Makes  the  checks  plump  and  rosy,  Blls  out  the  hollows  of  a  scrawny  neck 
and  clears  the  complexion.  Vaucaire  Galega  Tablets  nourish  the  fat-producina 
cells,  which  is  necessary  to  give  the  roundness  of  contour  which  is  so  desired 
and  coveted  by  every  lady  of  refinement.  If  you  are  careworn,  nervous  or 
run  down,  take  a  box  of  Vaucaire  Galega  Tablets,  and  note  their  wonderful 
effect.  Contains  no  injurious  drugs.  $1.00  per  box,  six  boxes  for  $3.00. 
Send  for  booklet,  also  free  sample  of  our  Melrose  Beauty  Cream,  the  perfect 
massage  and  skin  food.  Be  sure  our  name  is  on  the  box  you  buy.  WILLARD 
WHITE  CO..  163  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  lU. 


CW.  EVANS,  C.&M.E. 

Gold  and  Copper  Mines 
and  Mining  Stocks 
..Bought  and  Sold.. 


Dealer  in  OREGON    INVESTMENT    SECURITIES 

Best  References. 


Ashland, 


Oregon 


THIS 
GAS 


ACETYLENE 
MACHINE 


makes  the  cheapest  and  best  Gas 
for  Cooking.  Lighting  and  Heating. 
The  best  and  least  expensive  ma- 
chines on  the  inatket — both  Water 
and  Carbide  feed  type. 

WE  SELL  ALL  KINDS  OF 
ACETYLENE  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
Do  it  today.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory. 


PACIFIC  ACETYLENE   GAS  CO. 

116  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET      SAN  FRANCISCO 
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A  Free  Excursion 
To  Any  Part  of 
California  in  1907 


The  most  liberal  offer  ever 
made  by  a  magazine  is  that 
of  SUNSET,  the  great 
monthly  of  the  West,  to 
young  folks  and  others  who 
secure  subscriptions.  Liberal 
cash  pay  and  a  free  excursion 
over  the  Southern  Pacific. 
For  details  and  a  copy  of 
SUNSET,  send  your  address 
to 


Sunset  Magazine  Lr£cl^^^^^^^^ 

Please  mention  The  Pandex  .when  writing  to  Advertisers. 
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^3,000,000.'^ 
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PHENIX 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF        BROOKLYN,        NEW        YORK 

NET  SURPLUS  OVER 
$2,000,000.00 


GEORGE  P.  SHELDON President 

GEORGE  INGRAHAM Vice-President 

CHAS.  F.  KOSTER Secretary 

J.  H.  LENEHAN,  General  Agent 

Western    and    Southern    Department,     Chicago,     Illinois 

A.  C.  OLDS,  State  Agent  for  Pacific   Coast 

KOHL    BUILDING,    SAN     FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 


BOOLE-SLOANE  CO.,  Inc. 
CITY  AGENTS 

FERRY  BUILDING 


CITY  REPRESENTATIVE: 
NOBLE  H.  EATON 

218-219  KOHL  BUILDING 
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PRICE    1.5  C       1. 50     PEP    TEAR 
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TtirCROSSINQOr  ThE5T?X   by  Virgil   (ROOSEVELT)a  Dante  (BRYAN) 

ADAPTED    FROM     N.Y.  WORLD. 


?i^p^i^^?fe 


TrtE  GAL-rxu^  inEW^,^;  ui^'  syndicate  rUBLIStlERS 

SAN    FRANCISCO  CtllCAGO  NEW    YORK 


LAUNDRY 
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SOFT  WHITE  HANDS 

and  Hygienically  Clean  Clothes  are  worn 
by  the  WOMEN  who  use  20  Mule 
Team  Borax  Soap — the  only  real  Borax 
Soap.  Borax  is  the  world's  greatest 
cleanser,    and    most    harmless    antiseptic. 

WRITE   FOR  "FREE  SAMPLE"^ 

PACIFIC     BORAX    COMPANY,    Oakland,    Cal. 


We  wouldn't  say  so  if  we  couldn't  prove  it. 

THE 

U  n  d  erwood 


Ty  p  c  w  r  i  t  er 

is  the  one  real  visible  writer  which  has  been  unquestionably 
proven  to  be  dependable  under  all  conditions,  adapted  to 
alt  classes  of   work,    and   free  from  experimental   defects. 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co. 

68  eth  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREGOIN 


When  you  are  interested  in  trunks 
or  leather  goods  we  would  be  pleased 
to  have  you  look  over  the  largest  and 
best  selection  of  Trunks,  Valises,  Suit 
Cases,  Telescopes  and  Baggage  of  all 
kmds  shown  on  the  coast. 

Write  for  Calalogue 

A.   B.   Smith   Co. 

Turk  Si.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Pandex  of  The  Press 


"The  Pandex  of  the  Press,"  the  valuable  monthly 
summary  of  the  events  of  the  world,  edited  by  Arthur  I. 
Street,  and  published  by  the  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndi- 
cate, has  been  revived,  and  in  the  October  issue  it  not 
only  covers  the  news  of  the  world  for  three  months,  but 
prints  a  very  readable  summary  of  the  San  Francisco 
disaster  and  the  wonderful  recuperation  that  followed. 
Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Cuban  situation,  the  return 
of  Bryan,  and  events  in  the  political  world  and  the 
epidemic  of  bank  swindling.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the 
earthquake  and  fire  are  the  best  that  we  have  seen,  as  the 
editor  has  gathered  up  all  the  most  graphic  tales,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  avoided  all  exaggeration.  The 
illustrations  are  extremely  interesting,  as  they  include  the 
work  of  the  best  caricaturists  in  the  country.  The 
revival  of  "  The  Pandex "  is  a  godsend  to  busy 
people  who  wish  to  read  and  preserve  a  condensed 
record  of  the  news  of  the  world. — San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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FROM  BENEVOLENCE  TO  CRIME 

By  the  Editor 


Born  Out 

of  the 
Prosperity 


It  has  required  but  the  pass- 
ing of  another  month  to 
prove  how  deep  is  the  neces- 
sity for  the  enlarged  and 
simplified  motives  in  human  life  to  which 
The  Pandex  referred  in  its  last  issue.  Within 
the  short  period  of  thirty  days  since 
the  publication  of  the  October  number,  the 
public  has  suddenly  been  plunged  into  one 
of  those  extraordinary  social  states  wherein 
lie  either  the  germs  of  a  dangerous  upheaval 
or  the  demand  for  a  newly  applied  and  in- 
tensified severity  of  law,  discipline,  and  ap- 
pointed rule. 

Out  of  a  time  of  prosperity,  so  rich  and 
full  that  scarcely  a  railroad  line,  east  or 
west,  can  carry  the  traffic  offered,to  it  or  the 
steel  mills  roll  the  orders  with  which  they 
are  rushed,  or  even  labor  supply  the  call 
which  business  and  trade  put  upon  it,  the 
country  has  emerged  into  a  carnival  of  hold- 
ups and  robberies  extending  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic,  into  a  saturnalia  of  grand 
embezzlements  and  swindles,  into  a  contin- 
uous and  perilous  flow  of  the  grade  of  crimes 
which  strike  more  at  the  individual  than  at 
the  community,  which  are  more  brazen  than 
cunning,  more  brutal  than  intelligent.  The 
body  of  commercial  thrift,  seemingly,  has 
begun  to  exhibit  its  parasites,  and  those  who 
have  been  either  too  weak  to  keep  pace  with 
the  swift  course  of  events,  or  too  indepen- 
dent to  submit  to  the  pressure  of  form  and 


order,  have  turned  themselves  to  the  baser 
occupations  which  lead  to  prison  or  to  hu- 
man banishment. 


San  Francisco's 

Grave 

Situation 


In  San  Francisco,  the  point 
where  so  recently  the  world 
at  large  displayed  its  finest 
and  noblest  characteristics, 
there  has  been  an  excess  of  spectacular  crime 
such  as,  probably,  has  only  been  equaled  in 
Chicago — if,    indeed,    even    in    that     over- 


PUZZLE— Find  the  Democratic  Party. 

— New  York  Times. 
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occupied  metropolis.  Arid,  as  if  it  were  not 
enough  that  a  city  so  tragically  destroyed 
and  so  heroically  rebuilding  should  be  so 
beset  with  highway  thuggery  that  even 
women  are  made  victims  upon  the  streets, 
there  has  been  added  to  Frisco's  fate 
the  corruption  of  loose-minded  officials  and 
the  suspicion  of  connivance  between  the  of- 
ficials and  the 
criminals.  In 
fact,  much  of 
that  wholesome 
and  phenom- 
enal unity  of 
spirit  which 
marked  the 
critical  days  im- 
mediately fol- 
l 0  win  g  the 
great  disaster, 
has  been  smoth- 
ered in  the  av- 
aricious grasp- 
ings  of  those  in 
authority  and 
in  wealth,  in  the 
selfish  dissen- 
sions of  small- 
calibered  busi- 
ness men,  in  the 
incensed  and 
partially  unrea- 
sonable work- 
ings of  the 
labor  organiza- 
ations,  in  the 
excitements  and 
passions  of  a 
three  -  cornered 
g  u  b  e  rnatorial 
election.  The 
pulling  together 
of  all  available 

forces  for  the  preservation  of  order,  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  well-conceived  plan  of 
rehabilitation  and  for  the  earliest  possible 
restoration  of  the  relative  ease  and  comfort 
of  the  traditional  San  Francisco  living  has 
been  set  aside,  possibly  to  be  recurred  to 
only  in  a  future  too  far  removed  for  the 
common  good. 


Something  in  the  Coast  city  is  going 
wrong,  or  is  finding  itself  unable  to  go  quite 
right  in  face  of  the  extraordinary  conditions 
resulting  from  the  catastrophe  of  April  18th. 
With  every  ordinary  resource  of  town-build- 
ing and  of  human  energy  put  to  a  maximum 
of  strain,  the  addition  of  the  brutally  crim- 
inal to  the  population  draws  the  situation 

nearly  to  a 
breaking  point. 
There  must,  of 
course,  soon 
c  o  me  a  turn, 
and  this  turn 
may  take  the 
form  of  a  re- 
newed vigilante 
organ  ization, 
such  as  made 
San  Francisco 
famous  in  the 
fifties :  or  it 
may  take  the 
.simpler  form  of 
revised  grand 
juries  and 
awakened  po- 
lice and  courts. 
But  whatever 
develops,  the 
fact  remains 
plain  that  i  f 
crime  can  be  so 
rampant  on  the 
heels  of  so  com- 
prehensive a 
virtue  as  the 
San  Francisco 
disaster  called 
forth,  there  is 
vital  need  that 
the  larger  les- 
sons of  morals 
spread   rapidly   and 


HAIL  TO  THE  PROPHET! 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


and   ideals   should 
pervasively. 


be 


America's 

Jean 

Valjean 


Those  who  follow  Mr.  Sin- 
clair in  his  "Jungle"  at- 
tribute the  new  conditions 
in     San     Francisco     as     in 


other   cities   to   the   complete,    machine-like 
mercilessness  with  which  the  greater  mod- 
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THREE     CHEERS— AND    A    TIGER. 


«<^c->_ y*-^- 


— New  York  World. 
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Proposing 
the  New 
Remedies 


THE  FOUNDLING. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

em  corporations  frequently  treat  their 
labor;  and  one  cannot  read  this  remarkable 
book  without  feeling  that  the  author  has 
made  a  good  showing  for  his  plea.  The  zeal- 
ous aspiration  for  wealth,  crowding  all  man- 
ner of  men  to  the  extremest  limits  of  effi- 
ciency, has  undoubtedly  worn  out  the  temper 
of  many  thousands.  It  has  used  up  lives 
faster  than  the  environment  has  been  able 
to  refresh  them.  It  has  gradually  trans- 
ferred the  loyalty  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  who  work,  from  the  old-time  standards 
of  interest  in  the  employers'  welfare  to  ex- 
cessive devotion  to  the  propaganda  of  united 
labor.  And  when  united  labor  has  been 
overcome  by  the  power  of  united  wealth,  it 
has  driven  the  impulses  of  all  too  many  from 
even  the  cause  of  fellow-craftmanship  to  the 
blunt  and  dulled  careers  of  robbery  and 
murder  and  the  lower  social  vices.  Anyone 
who  has  read  "The  Jungle"  is  no  more  like- 
ly to  forget  the  lesson  thus  taught  by  the 
character  of  "Jurgis"  than  he  is  to  forget 
the  lessons  of  "Jean  Valjean"  in  Hugo's 
"Les  Miserables." 


The  remedy  may  lie  along 
the  lines  which  Mr.  Sinclair 
points  out  in  the  closing 
chapters  of  his  book.  Or  it 
may  be  along  the  path  thru  which  the 
versatile  and  far-sighted  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, inscrutable  Mr.  Hearst  is  leading  his 
millions  of  toiling  readers.  Or,  it  may  be 
where  Mr.  Bryan  walks  and  talks  and  pro- 
pounds advanced  and  radical  economies.  To 
Mr.  Sinclair  there  is  unending  promise  in  a 
social  organization  whose  password  is  that 
each  member  shall  call  his  fellow-man  "com- 
rade." To  Mr.  Hearst,  apparently,  the  im- 
mediate necessities  of  political  reorganiza- 
tion are  more  imperative  than  the  humani- 
tarian goals  of  Socialism,  and  he  is  willing 
to  take  the  risk  of  elephantine  inconsistency 
in  making  peace  with  the  corrupt  leaders  of 
Tammany  Hall,  whom  he  has  unintermit- 
tently  lampooned  almost  ever  since  his  en- 
trance into  politics,  rather  than  to  lose  even 
a  remote  chance  of  being  elected  to  an  office 
from  which  he  thinks  he  can  execute  the  re- 
forms so  insistently  called  for  and  pledged 
by  his  papers. 


Bryan's 
UnlQue 
Position 


To  Mr.  Bryan  the  line  of 
remedy  is  thru  a  course 
wherein  some  of  the  leading 
tenets  of  Socialism  shall  find 
consistent  fusion  with  what  he  claims  are 
the  more  logical  tenets  of  Democracy.  He 
asks  for  the  nationalization  of  the  railroads 
and  the  transfer  of  certain  other  powers  now 
held  in  corporate  hands  to  the  control  of  the 
general  public,  in  obvious  confidence  that 
the  people  are  well  enough  educated  in  civics 
and  government  to  prevent  the  evils  which 
are  now  besetting  them,  if  only  their  actual 
administrative  ownership  is  enlarged.  He 
appears  to  feel  that  they  do  not  need  the  un- 
certain leveling  which  the  devotees  of  Karl 
Marx  would  risk.  To  this  extent  he  is 
nearer  to  President  Roosevelt  than  those  who 
contemplate  supporting  Mr.  Hearst  think  is 
for  their  political  good,  and  farther  from 
Mr.  Parker  than  the  men  who  nominated 
this  late  Democratic  candidate  were  led  to 
hope  that  he  would  be  after  he  wrote  his 
article  in  the  Century  Magazine  on  "Social- 
ism vs.  Democracy,"  and  when  they  were 
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looking  for  somebody  whose  popularity, 
coupled  with  his  "sane  conservatism," 
might  at  length  overthrow  Roosevelt  and 
Rooseveltism.  Whether  he  will  fall  between 
the  two  stools,  and  witness  the  stepping  up 
of  Mr.  Hearst  in  his  stead  to  the  elevation  of 
a  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  prophesied  as  yet.     But 


Forced  Back 

to 

Roosevelt 


Mr.  Bryan  has  forced  the 
adherents  of  vested  wealth, 
by  this  radical  proposal, 
back  upon  their  own  politi- 
cal machine,  upon  the  party  thru  whose 
maneuvers  they  have  accomplished  the  larg- 
est share  of  their  purposes,  and,  much  to  their 
own  chagrin,  back  upon  the  President  whom 


/it'jj'ri'r 


BACK  AT  WORK. 


certain  it  is  that  his  advocacy  of  government 
ownership  of  interstate  railroads  and  State 
ownership  of  State  railroads  is  out  in  the 
arena  of  great  issues,  and  gives  a  pivot  of 
battle  which  even  the  Socialists  will  not  dis- 
pute and  which,  in  lesser  degree,  Mr.  Hearst 
has  already  upheld. 


-St.  Louis  Republic. 


they  cannot  bring  themselves  either  to  favor 
or  to  love.  For,  the  President  has  taken  an 
open  stand  against  government  ownership, 
and  has  declared  that  he  thinks  consistent 
continuance  of  the  legislation  thus  far  en- 
acted will  sufficiently  restrain  the  com- 
plained-of  features  of  trusts  and  syndicates. 
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without  imperiling  the  spirit  of  personal 
initiative  and  of  business  energy  by  which 
the  United  States  has  reached  its  present 
status  of  prosperity  and  power.  He  has 
even  written  an  appeal  to  the  voters  to  re- 
turn a  Republican  Congress  at  the  forth- 
coming elections,  upon  his  assurance  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  and  all 
the  impatience  of  the  public  over  the  delays 


processes  by  which  the  vaster  shares  of  their 
vast  properties  have  been  accumulated,  and 
tho  he  may  institute  legal  proceedings 
which  only  clever  evasion  and  astute  lawing 
can  prevent  from  sending  many  of  them  to 
imprisonment,  he  nevertheless  stands  as  the 
one  person  who  does  not  insist  that  their 
ownings  shall  be  taken  from  them  or  that 
the  economic  institution  of  the  tariff,  upon 


"THE    POWER   OF    THE   PRESS." 

—The  Salt  Lake  Herald. 

Apropos   of   the   Instrumentality  of  the   Chicago  Tribune  in  the  Arrest   of  Stensland,   the 

Absconding   Chicago   Banker. 


and  self-interests  and  animosity  which 
he  himself  met  in  dealing  with  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  was  one  of 
the  best  and  ablest  which  the  country  has 
produced  in  many  years.  Take  it  all  in  all, 
despite  the  extent  to  which  capital  has  dis- 
liked and  traduced  him,  President  Roose- 
velt remains  the  only  political  leader  whose 
views  are  not  too  entirely  far  away  from  all 
that  the  vested  interests  hold  inviolable  to 
command  the  support  of  these  same  in- 
terests. And  tho  he  may,  thru  the  legis- 
lation  which  he   insists  upon,    disturb   the 


which  much  of  their  thrift  rests,  shall  be  ex- 
tensively altered. 


New  Force 

in 
the  Senate 


To  be  sure,  it  is  beginning 
to  be  realized  that  President 
Roosevelt  will  stick  to  his 
word,  not  listening  to  the 
demand  for  a  renomination,  and  there  is  no 
one  as  yet  in  the  train  of  statesmen  who 
have  come  to  the  front  since  the  Roosevelt 
regime  that  looks  strong  enough  to  stalk 
the  fields  successfully  against  Bryan  or 
Hearst.    But  at  the  same  time  it  is  reported 
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CAMPING  IN  THE   SOUTHLAND. 


that  the  President  is  both  willing  and  de- 
sirous of  going  into  the  United  States  Senate 
on  his  retirement  from  the  White  House; 
and  there  can  be  little  comfort  to  those  who 
hitherto  have  almost  controlled  this  vener- 
able body  in  the  thought  that  so  strenuous 
and  termagant  a  member  is  likely  to  enter 
its  halls.  Roosevelt  in  the  Senate,  of  course, 
can  only  mean  more  and  more  Rooseveltism 
in  the  national  legislation,  unless  it  be  that 
presently  there  arise  some  one  stronger  and 
more  to  the  popular  liking  than  he;  and, 
should  even  the  unexpected  event  of  Mr. 
Hearst  in  the  Executive  Chair  follow  the 
elections   of   1908,   the   idea  of  the   Senate 


transformed  to  the  guiding  principles  of  the 
"square  deal"  is  felt  to  be  at  least  a  safe- 
guard against  the  heresies  of  national  pro- 
prietorship or  the  vagaries  of  vaudeville 
journalism. 


Making 
American 
Anarchists 


Still  further,  the  very  in- 
terests that  have  most  bit- 
terly and  most  unscrupu- 
lously antagonized  President 
Roosevelt's  policies  are  themselves  already 
finding  the  benefits  of  such  legislation  as 
the  railroad  rate  bill,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  of  them  would  voluntarily  return  to  the 
conditions  which  preceded  the  latter 's  enact- 
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ment.  As  Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  pointed 
out,  not  only  in  the  recent  hearings  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  also 
long  ago,  before  the  Bryan  campaign  of 
1896,  the  policies  of  the  railroads  have  been 
making  steadily  toward  the  creation  of 
anarchists;  and  these  policies,  coupled  with 
the  steady  run  of  such  gigantic  bank 
swindles  as  those  of  the  Real  Estate  Trust 
Company  in  Philadelphia  and  of  Stensland  in 
Chicago,  have  been  fostering  that  dangerous 
undertone  of  self-heating  discontent  which, 
if  not  checked  in  time,  threatens  to  extend 
to  ever-expanding  limit  the  number  of 
Jurgises  of  the  "Jungle." 

Doubtless,  if  it  is  possible  to  continue  the 
Roosevelt  influence  long  enough,  much  of 
the  ground  for  the  progressive  evolution  of 
Mr.  Hearst  will  be  taken  away,  and  even  the 
proletariat,  which  now  feels  that  it  is  hope- 
lessly overborne  in  spite  of  the  "square 
deal,"  will  begin  to  lessen  its  protest  and 
to  imbibe  new  cheer  and  content.  If  the 
new  legislation  succeeds  in  putting  a  halter 
upon  the  excesses  of  monopoly  and  reopens 
the  channels  of  individual  achievement,  so 
far  down  as  to  the  humbler  members  of  so- 
ciety— to  the  workman  who,  in  realty,  as- 
pires no  less  today  than  he  did  in  the  days 
before  the  labor  union  to  do  things  bet- 
ter than  his  fellows  and  to  exhibit  the  quali- 
ties which  commend  him  increasingly  to 
those  who  dwell  within  his  own  circle — it 
will  not  be  diificult  for  labor  to  hold  the 
"closed  shop"  contention  in  abeyance,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  strikes,  and  to  cease 
to  make  political  affiliations  with  men  whose 
honesty  is  less  conspicuous  than  their  trick- 
ery and  strategic  sagacity.  But  this  evolu- 
tion seems  slow ;  it  wears  upon  the  patience, 
it  takes  little  account  of  the  thousands  who 
are  sapped  of  their  vitality  and  cast  away 
as  social  refuse  during  the  period  of  transi- 
tion. Those  who  feel  the  depression  and  the 
strain  give  up  their  adherence  to  its  hopes. 
They  loosen  their  moral  bindings.  They  go 
into  crime. 


Hearst's 
Avenue 
of  Hope 


That  is,  those  go  into  crime 
who  cannot  find  vent  and 
escape  for  their  stifled  pas- 
sions in  the  outlook  of  new 
political  parties  and  social  movements.  For 
those  who  can  find  this  vent,  the  Hearst 
movement  is  a  godsend,  as  it  is  also,  for 
this  very  reason,  for  the  country  at  large. 
Without  it,  we  might  begin  to  be  smitten 
with  something  of  the  guideless  curse  which 
has  fallen  upon  Russia.  Hearst,  by  means 
of  the  phenomenal  plain  philosophies  of  Ar- 
thur Brisbane,  together  with  his  own  ca- 
pacity to  get  as  intimately  into  sympathy 
with  the  "common  people"  as  he  does  into 
repudiation  of  the  wealthy  social  environ- 
ment into  which  he  was  born,  has  spread 
abroad  a  sort  of  gospel  of  good  hope  among 
the  people  who  read  no  philosophies.  He 
has  managed  to  show  how  open  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  to  the  very  thoughts  which  will 
eventually  overcome  the  tendencies  to  crime 
above  described — how  open  it  is  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  quest  for  wealth,  in  the  very 
mill  of  strife  and  suffering  into  which  mod- 
ern trade  and  manufacturing  have  been  eon- 
verted.  Regardless  of  whatsoever  immorali- 
ties one  may  see  in  his  work  or  in  his  per- 
sonality otherwise,  he  stands  in  this  respect 
as  an  object  lesson  of  the  value  of  teaching 
new,  simple,  every-day  moralities ;  of  the 
value  and  the  imperativeness  of  something 
that  will  act  as  a  reagent  in  the  midst  of  the 
stress;  of  something  that  will  grasp  hold  of 
those  who  are  on  the  down  shoot,  unite  them 
in  an  attempt  to  take  the  governing  respon- 
sibilities into  their  own  hands,  and  reverse 
the  current  that  is  sweeping  in  a  more  or  less 
revolutionary  direction  against  the  powers 
which  now  control  and  which  now  oppress 
to  a  greater  extent  than  they  realize. 


Money 

vs. 

Humanity 


Whether,  should  Mr.  Hearst 
prove  a  successful  office  as- 
pirant, he  will  be  able  to 
keep  his  grasp  upon  and 
direct  skilfully  and  forcefully  the  danger- 
ous elements  which  he  now  maneuvers,  or 
whether,  driven  by  the  intoxication  of 
power,  these  elements  will  overwhelm,  con- 
fuse, and  bring  him  to  ridicule  is  another 
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question.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  present 
strength  of  his  undertaking  discloses  the 
fundamental  necessities  upon  which  it  is 
rested.  And  the  more  extended  the  wave  of 
crime,  the  more  unscrupulous  its  finesse,  the 
more  savage  its  brutality,  the  greater  will 
be  the  impulse  leading  toward  his  triumph. 
Those  who  wish  to  prevent  this  consumma- 
tion, those  who  believe  it  would  be  ruinous 
to  the  country  at  large,  must  come  to  realize 
what  weapons  alone  will  combat  it,  what 
weaknesses  of  their  own  now  encourage  it. 
The  criminal  wassail  of  San  Francisco  and 
other  cities  may  be  checked  by  a  courageous 
organization  of  vigilantes,  or  by  the  impris- 


oning of  the  higher-grade  sceundrels  who  pil- 
fer from  banks  and  desolate  the  homes  of 
the  poor.  But  there  will  be  no  remedy  that 
lasts  until  there  is  a  return  to  the  principles 
which  are  more  elemental  than  conventional, 
more  pure  than  ornate,  more  spontaneous 
than  studied;  until  there  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  life,  labor  and  love  are  better 
than  money  and  wealth;  that  human  happi- 
ness is  a  greater  asset,  both  individually  and 
in  the  community,  in  the  shop  and  in  the 
desk-strewn  office,  on  the  rail  and  in  the 
mine,  in  the  broker's  office  and  in  the  bank, 
than  are  cash  or  all  the  things  that  cash 
can  buy. 


THE  DONKEPHANT. 


(A   curious   hybrid   reared  by  President  Roosevelt.) 

— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 
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— ^Adapted  from  the  New  York  Times. 


SWEPT  BY  A  WAVE  OF  CRIME 


WIDE    SCOPE    OF    HOLD-UPS,    MURDERS,    AND    OTHER     CAPITAL 

CRIMES  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AT  A  TIME  WHEN  LABOR  IS  SCARCE  AND 

WAGES    ARE    HIGH 


Under  the  involuntary  leadership  of  San 
Francisco,  where  conditions  are  peculiarly 
and  unavoidably  favorable  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  crime,  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  seem  to  be  temporarily  overshadowed 
by  lawlessness  of  the  lower  and  more  inhuman 
sort.  As  the  yeggmen,  thugs,  and  other 
banded  criminals  begin  their  exodus  from 
the  cold  of  the  Eastern  winters  or  from  the 
added  vigilance  which  follows  the  return  of 
Eastern  city  residents  from  their  summer 
outings,  the  choice  of  goal  appears  to  have 
been  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate.  Here  the 
sparse  settlement  in  the  "burned  district," 
the  comparative  paucity  of  police  and  the 
abnormal  condition  of  the  element  of  the 
1(  eal  population  which  naturally  leans  to  the 
evil  side  of  life,  have  provided  a  fostering 
environment  for  the  criminal  purpose ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  situation 
has  been  availed  of. 

Away  from  San  Francisco,  the  peniten- 
tiary offenses  have  varied,  partially  accord- 
ing to  geography,  partially  according  to  the 
temperament  of  the  people,  as  in  Atlanta, 
where  a  surfeit  of  assaults  by  negroes  was 
met  by  a  savage  oxitburst  of  lawless  and  cruel 
riot,  and  partially  according  to  the  migra- 
tions of  the  peripatetic  groups  who  change 
their  locality   with  the  changes  of  the  sun. 


TWO  BANKS  IN  ONE  TOWN  LOOTED 


Both  Vaults  Are  Blown  Open,  $10,000  in  Cash 
Stolen — Postoffice  Bobbed. 

The  annual  march  of  the  yeggmen  and 
the  trail  they  have  been  leaving  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  from  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  : 

Bismarck,  N.  D. — Four  robbers  blew  open  tlie 
safes  in  the  two  banks  at  Underwood,  a  small 
town  in  McLean  county,  and  secured  about  $10,- 
000  in  cash.  The  robbers  escaped,  but  a  posse 
is  on  their  trail. 

The  second  report  came  from  Waurika  and 
stated  that  a  boxcar,  loaded  with  merchandise 
for  a  local  merchant,  was  entered  during  the 
night  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  consignment 
of  groceries  and  other  things  taken. 

The  explosions  were  heard  by  the  residents 
of  the  town,  who  thought  roisterers  were  shooting 
off  firearms,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
noise.  A  druggist  sleeping  in  his  store  adjoin- 
ing one  of  the  banks  was  awakened  by  the  explo- 
sion and  started  to  give  the  alarm,  but  guards  at 
the  rear  and  front  doors  of  his  store  held  him 
up  with  guns.  A  land  agent  sleeping  in  his  office 
adjoining  the  other  bank  was  likewise  awakened 
and  held  captive  in  the  same  manner. 

BURGLARS  ARE  BUSY 


Oklahoma  Towns  Infested  by  Petty  Robbers  and 
Tramps. 

Robbing  of  houses  has  been  more  indis- 
criminate and  universal  even  than  highway 
assault.  It  has  extended  from  the  richest 
homes  of  Newport  and  New  York  to  the 
lodgings  of  the  poorest  in  the  ghettoes  of 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Here  is  one  instance, 
from  the  St.  Louis  Republican: 
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Lawton,  Okla.^Sheriflf  Hammonds  has  re- 
ceived telephone  reports  of  three  burglaries,  com- 
mitted in  the  towns  of  Faurika,  Temple  and 
Richards.  The  first  report  came  from  Temple, 
stating  that  a  store  had  been  broken  into  during 
the  night  and  some  merchandise  taken. 

The  second  report  came  from  Waurika  and 
stated  that  a  box  car  loaded  with  merchandise  for 
a  local  merchant,  was  entered  during  the  night 
and  a  large  quantity  of  the  consignment  of  gro- 
ceries  and   other   things   taken. 

At  Richards  a  residence  was  entered  and  some 
money  taken.  A  deputy  sheriff  there  telephoned 
the  sheriff's  office  that  he  was  on  trail  of  the 
party  guilty  of  the  offense  and  would  catch  him 
by  the   time   the   sheriff  could   arrive. 


BOYS'  ORGANIZED  BAND 


Pennsylvania  Youths  Band  Themselves  Together 
as  'Jesse  James  Boys.' 

The  excess  to  which  the  criminal  tendency 
is  beginning  to  run  and  its  dangerous  effect 
upon  the  future  citizenry  of  the  country  is 
exemplified  in  the  following  from  the  New 
York  World: 

Easton,  Pa. — Two  members  of  the  'Jesse 
James,  Jr.,'  gang  of  Hellertown,  which  had 
planned  among  other  crimes  to  wreck  a  train, 
burn  a  mill  and  blow  up  a  hall,  were  arraigned 
before  Judge  Scott,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  larceny 
of  books  and  other  articles  from  the  public  school 
buildings  at  that  place,  and  were  sent  to  the 
House  of  Refuge.  They  were  William  Bast,  fif- 
teen years  old,  who  was  captain  of  the  'gang,' 
and  Floyd  Ettwein,  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
latter 's  father  is  dead. 

Chief  of  Police  Zimpfer  testified  that  'Captain' 
Bast  had  made  a  confession  after  his  arrest,  in 
which  he  told  of  the  oath  each  member  of  the 
gang  had  taken  before  he  was  admitted  to  mem- 
bership. The  oath,  administered  by  the  captain 
while  the  candidate  for  membership  had  his  hand 
resting  on  a  skull  that  had  been  stolen,  is  as 
follows : 

"I  swear  on  this  skull,  the  emblem  of  death, 
to  be  true  to  the  black  flag  under  which  I  have 
enlisted,  I  will  be  faithful  and  true  to  my  com- 
rades in  all  action  and  will  obey  the  commands  of 
my  captain.  Father  or  mother,  wife  or  child 
shall  not  be  sacred  in  my  eyes  if  duty  demands 
their  death.  If  I  fail  in  any  of  these  things  may 
I  be  killed  and  my  bones  left  to  bleach  like  this 
skull  I  now  grasp.    This  is  my  oath." 


CRIMINALS  HAVE  A  CLUB 


Organized  in  All  Sections  to  Defend  Its  Members 
in  Courts. 
Still  further  indication  of  the  growth  of 
the  evils  and  of  the  lack  of  encouragement 


offered  to  the  hope  that  the  conditions  may 
be  merely  ephemeral  is  afforded  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  New  York  American : 

Boston. — "I  have  no  doubt  that  people  have 
wondered  when  some  crook,  caught  in  the  act 
and  without  friends  in  the  place  in  which  he 
came  to  grief,  could  give  bonds,"  said  Frank 
G.  Miller,  an  ex-convict,  to  a  reporter  with  whom 
he  had  previously  become  acquainted. 

"There  is  nothing  strange  about  it,"  contin- 
ued Miller,  "for  we  hav)  an  organization  for 
mutual  protection,  and  this  has  representatives 
in  every  large  city  and  in  some  of  the  smaller 
ones,  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Usually 
in  the  smaller  places  these  are  lawyers,  and  if 
the  crook  is  'pinched'  in  a  place  where  he  has 
no  friends  he  knows  who  to  send  for. 

"Should  the  case  be  an  aggravated  one,  and 
the  crook  in  good  standing  with  the  organization, 
the  amount  of  bond  required  is  learned,  and  the 
society  is  notified  to  send  enough  to  square  a 
couple  of  bondsmen.  The  crook  disappears,  the 
bondsmen  settle  and  tell  how  they  would  like  to 
bring  the  fellow  to  justice,  while  all  the  time  they 
are  wishing  for  another  job  of  the  same  sort, 
for  they  are  well  paid,  and  the  lawyers  get  better 
fees  for  looking  after  our  business  than  any  ordi- 
nary practice  pays." 

Miller  went  on  to  say  that  the  organization 
had  its  regular  oflSeers,  who  are  better  paid  than 
those  of  legitimate  societies,  and  that  almost  all 
of  them  are  well  respected  in  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  Miller  stated  that  the  amount 
paid  for  membership  and  yearly  dues  was  large 
and  that  only  'square'  crooks  were  allowed  to 
become  members. 

When  asked  if  they  were  not  afraid  that  their 
officers  would  emulate  their  employers  and  rob 
the  treasury,  he  replied  that  such  a  thing  had 
never  occurred  but  once.  That  man  was  after- 
ward found  on  the  streets  of  Constantinople  with 
a  knife  sticking  under  the  fifth  rib,  and  no  one 
has  seen  fit  to  follow  his  example. 

"Why,"  said  Miller,  "they  know  that  if  they 
should  try  to  do  us  they  would  have  a  thousand 
men,  keener  than  any  detectives,  on  their  trail, 
and  that  when  caught  no  earthly  power  could 
save  them." 

The  crooks,  according  to  Miller,  have  their 
club  rooms  in  Chicago,  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco  and  several  other  cities,  and  he 
declared  that  these  club  rooms  or  houses  are 
fitted  up  regardless  of  expense.  To  be  able  to 
use  them,  however,  one  must  belong  to  the  crook 
aristocracy,  and  must  also  pay  extra  dues  that 
would  make  the  club  man  of  the  cities  blink. 


CHICAGO  A  FOOTPAD  MECCA 


London    Correspondent    Accuses    the    Police    of 
'Standing  In.' 

Long  ago  Chicago  began  to  acquire  a  repu- 
tation as  the  center  of  the  footpad  opera- 
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tions.  The  following  from  the  Inter-Ocean 
suggests  that  the  reputation  is  not  yet  out- 
grown : 

London. — Chicago  police  are  given  a  hard 
knock  in  an  issue  of  the  London  Daily  Mail  over 
the  signature  of  Bart  Kennedy,  globe  trotter  and 
special  correspondent,  who  has  returned  from 
a  sojourn  in  the  Windy  city.  Mr.  Kennedy,  after 
his  investigation,  advises  any  hard  working, 
sober,  skilful  footpad  who  is  willing  to  divide 
spoils  evenly  with  the  police  to  emigrate  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  can  make  a  fortune  in  a  short 
time   with   perfect   safety. 

"If  you  are  a  footpad,"  he  writes,  "emi- 
grate to  Chicago.  You  will  be  on  velvet  there. 
The  Chicago  highway  robbery  industry  flourishes 
like  a  green  bay  tree.  My  dear  footpad,  if  you 
are  going  to  Chicago  take  a  tip  from  a  hardened 
wanderer  like  myself  and  give  the  policeman 
on  the  beat  where  you  operate  50  per  cent  of 
the  proceeds  of  your  toil  and  deal  honestly  with 
the  policeman,  otherwise  he  will  arrest  you  and 
make  a  shining  example  of  you  in  order  that  the 
citizens  may  know  how  diligent  and  effective 
their  police  are  in  suppressing  highway  robbery. 

"The  police  of  Chicago  are  high-souled,  gay, 
robber  bohemians,  who  possess  a  sense  of  humor 
at  once  subtle  and  hard.  They  are  men  for 
whom  I  have  the  profoundest  admiration  and 
respect,  for  they  have  solved  the  knottiest  of 
knotty  problems — how  to  steal  without  getting 
into  jail  and  also  be  persons  of  consequence  and 
dignity,  in  the  community  and  they  are  fine  and 
handsome. 

"They  bear  themselves  with  a  brave  air,  carry 
long,  polished,  artistic  looking  clubs,  and  stalk 
along  like  good  men  and  true  through  the  cow- 
ering, rushing  Chicago  throngs.  They  fear  noth- 
ing and  show  that  they  fear  nothing.  They  keep 
rushing  the  Chicago  citizen  slaves  in  proper 
order. 

"The  German  military  officer  acts  as  if  he 
owned  the  earth.  The  Chicago  policeman  moves 
on  his  beat  as  if  he  had  a  mortgage  on  the  whole 
planetary  system.  Be  very  civil,  indeed,  when 
you  address  him.  Remember  that  you  are  about 
to  address  a  policeman  in  swift,  brilliant,  right- 
up-to-the-last-second  Chicago.  Take  off  your  hat 
and  salute.  Should  he  not  answer,  or  push  you 
out  of  the  way,  move  quickly  on.  Don't  argue, 
for  he  has  not  only  a  club  but  a  loaded  revolver. ' ' 


YEGGMEN  ARE  ON  THE  ROAD 


Bank   Robbers   Start   On   Their   Annual   March 
Through  the  Country. 

As  said  above,  much  of  the  current  diffi- 
culty is  due  to  the  annual  migrations  of  the 
yeggmen.  Said  the  St.  Louis  Republic  con- 
cerning this  serious  phase  of  things: 

New  York. — At  the  first  indication  of  frost 
this  month,  the  'yeggman'  of  the  burglar  type 


leaves  his  hole  where  he  has  been  living  a  life 
of  idleness,  and  renews  activity.  He  has  a  sea- 
son for  work  to  which  he  adheres,  and  never 
operates  in  the  summer  months  because  the  risk 
of  capture  is  greater  than  in  fall  and  winter. 
He  is  as  superstitious  of  a  moonlight  night  as  a 
negro  is  of  a  cemetery. 

The  yeggmen  are  the  driftwood  of  humanity, 
burly  fellows  of  marked  physical  strength,  de- 
void of  conscience,  with  sneering  criminal  ex- 
pressions. Jail  to  them  is  a  better  home  than 
they  are  usually  accustomed  to.  Single-handed 
many  of  them  are  cowards,  but  when  banded 
together  they  are  exceedingly  reckless.  A  life 
to  them  has  no  value  and  they  will  shoot  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  They  are  the  most  des- 
perate class  of  criminals  the  police  have  to  con- 
tend with.  The  yeggman  is  a  plant  mostly  of 
native  origin  and  its  growth  is  on  the  increase. 
About  one-half  are  natives,  one-quarter  of  for- 
eign descent  and  the  remaining  quarter  of  foreign 
birth. 

The  operations  of  the  yeggmen  have  been  con- 
fined until  this  year  to  the  Middle  West  and 
South,  but  their  activity  during  the  last  winter 
down  through  the  New  England  states  has  be- 
come alarming.  No  section  of  the  country  is 
immune — they  are  known  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 
Post  offices  and  business  houses  in  small  country 
towns  where  the  police  protection  is  not  very 
good  are  their  prey.  Banks  are  not  infre- 
quently attacked.  Inspector  Byrnes,  who  was 
for  many  years  the  head  of  the  detective  bureau, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  operate  in  this  city.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, a  robbery  does  take  place  here  that  has  the 
ear-marks   of   their  work. 

Their  Amazing  Skill. 

The  caution  used  against  detection,  the  care 
with  which  the  operation  is  planned  and  the 
dispatch  with  which  it  is  carried  out  are  amazing. 
The  actual  burglar  with  his  gang  never  visits  the 
scene  where  the  robbery  is  to  take  place  until 
the  night  set  for  action.  A  scout,  called  a  'gay- 
cat,'  or  a  'finder,'  is  sent  in  advance.  He  is  a 
frail  sort  of  fellow,  demure  and  youthful,  and 
above  all  things  he  endeavors  not  to  arouse  any 
suspicion.  He  explores  under  the  guise  of  a 
beggar  or  peddler,  with  the  right  or  left  arm 
swathed  in  bandages  protecting  a  self-inflicted 
wound  or  discoloration,  which  he  exposes  for 
sympathy.  Chemicals  are  principally  used  in 
this  work,  and  it  is  called  'jigging.'  The  'finder' 
must  be  a  master  of  detail  and  operation,  and 
must  be  trusted  by  the  leader.  The  success  of 
the  future  undertaking  depends  upon  his  work. 
From  the  data  which  he  collects  the  plan  of  pro- 
cedure is  devised.  He  first  acquaints  himself 
with  the  habits  of  the  police  or  night  watchmen 
and  their  methods  of  patrol ;  if  the  town  is  well 
iUuminated  and  what  advantages  it  affords  for 
escape — 'the  get-away.'  The  time-tables  of  all 
outgoing  freight  trains,  called  'rattlers,'  are 
studied,  and  where  they  are  likely  to  stop.     All 
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THE  SIMPLER  LIFE. 


First  Burglar — What  you  goin'  to  do  this  winter? 

Second  Burglar — Oh,  I  guess  I'll  go  back  to  drivin'    a   cab   in   Chicago.      The   holdin'   up's 
easier  an'  it's  more  respectable.  ■ — Chicago   Inter-Ocean. 
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coal  chutes  and  water  tanks  are  carefully  noted; 
and  also  where  hand  cars  or  rigs  can  easily  be 
stolen. 

With  this  knowledge  in  hand,  he  visits  the 
various  places  about  town  and  singles  out  one 
where  the  'swag'  is  likely  to  be  large;  where 
it  is  most  easily  obtained  and  the  chances  of 
capture  are  the  smallest.  After  a  complete  sur- 
vey of  the  neighborhood  and  conditions  he  re- 
ports back  to  the  'camp,'  or  dump. 

The  hangout  is  usually  in  some  cheap  lodging- 
house  or  low  saloon,  quite  a  distance  from  the 
scene  of  the  supposed  action.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  'feeler'  very  little  drinking  is  done, 
as  everyone  must  be  at  his  best  and  ready  to 
move  at  the  word  of  command.  A  whisky- 
drinker  is  referred  to  as  a  '  white  liver. '  All  the 
details  collected  by  the  'gayeat'  are  minutely 
considered  by  the  master  mind  of  the  gang,  the 
leader.  He  is  the  general  in  command.  His 
word  is  absolute.  After  the  plan  of  procedure 
has  been  determined  upon  the  advance  is  begun. 
The  town  is  never  visited  until  late  at  night. 
They  conceal  themselves  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
woods  near  by  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
future  recognition  in  case  of  capture.  They 
are  usually  armed  with  bogus  or  genuine  union 
cards,  which  they  exhibit  if  picked  up  on  sus- 
picion. Cases  are  known  where  yeggs  have  been 
discharged  from  custody  on  the  strength  of  these 
cards.  They  always  say  they  are  in  search  of 
work,  and  cite  some  city  as  their  home  in  which 
labor  troubles  are  known  to  exist. 


RAILWAY  GANGS  GO  SOUTH 


Like  Birds  of  Passage  They  Seek  the  Regions  of 
Warm  Climate. 
Parallel  with  the  autumnal  movements  of 
the  yeggmen  are  the  annual  shiftings  of  what 
might  be  called  the  unfixed  labor  element. 
While  most  of  this  moving  class  are  un- 
questionably of  the  most  honorable  sort,  the 
very  changeableness  of  their  environment 
develops  the  irresponsible,  and  adds  each 
year  to  the  number  of  men  who  prefer  wan- 
dering in  crime  to  remaining  stable  in 
honest  work.    Said  the  Kansas  City  Star : 

Many  of  the  railroad  gang  laborers  migrate 
as  do  the  wild  ducks  and  geese.  In  the  summer 
they  work  up  north,  where  it  is  cool.  In  winter 
they  go  south,  where  it  is  warm. 

They  are  coming  into  Kansas  City  now  by 
the  hundreds  from  the  north.  They  are  looking 
for  jobs  in  Texas  and  other  Southern  States. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  work  there  for  them,  for 
the  railway  companies  plan  to  do  their  con- 
struction work  at  a  time  when  labor  is  the  most 
plentiful.  The  majority  of  it  is  done  in  the 
north  during  the  summer  months  and  in  the 
south  in  the  winter. 


Nearly  all  of  the  railways  that  enter  Kansas 
City  have  employment  agencies  here.  At  present 
there  are  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  men  sent 
out  of  Kansas  City  daily  for  grading,  track  lay- 
ing and  the  handling  of  steel  and  ties.  The  wages 
vary  from  $1.75  per  day  for  extra  men  in  grad- 
ing gangs  to  $5  per  day  for  men  who  handle 
materials.  Some  of  the  laborers  who  move  sup- 
plies make  as  high  as  $7  per  day.  They  are  paid 
by  the  piece. 

Caste  Among  the  Workmen. 

The  railroads  recognize  the  ideas  of  caste 
among  the  men,  and  as  much  as  possible  the  races 
are  kept  apart.  Negroes  are  scarcely  ever 
worked  in  white  gangs.  The  American  and  Irish 
laborers  often  refuse  to  work  with  Mexicans, 
Italians  or  Greeks  and  are  rarely  asked  to.  Even 
the  foreign  races  are  separated  into  different 
gangs.  The  Mexicans  work  together,  the  Greeks 
in  another  gang  and  the  Italians  in  another. 

The  American  and  Irish  laborers  usually  draw 
))etter  wages  than  the  others.  They  usually 
board  at  the  railroad's  boarding  cars.  The  for- 
eigners board  themselves.  The  railroads  usually 
charge  about  $4  per  week  for  board.  The  Greeks 
can  live  on  $1.25  a  week  if  they  board  th»m- 
selves. 

They   Save  Money. 

The  Greeks  and  Italians  are  the  savers  among 
railway  laborers.  They  work  fairly  regular  and 
spend  little  of  their  money.  After  one  has  saved 
up  several  hundred  or  thousands  of  dollars,  he 
either  goes  back  to  the  'Old  Country'  or  starts 
into   business. 

"It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  money  those 
Greeks  save,"  said  an  employment  agent.  "Re- 
cently an  interpreter  who  had  a  gang  of  forty- 
five  Greeks  with  him  brought  in  $46,000  to  have 
placed  in  the  bank.  He  said  part  of  the  money 
belonged  to  men  in  two  other  gangs.  They 
usually  do  their  business  through  one  of  their 
number  who  can  talk  a  little  English.  Often 
one  of  these  interpreters  does  nothing  but  look 
after  two  or  three  gangs  of  his  countrymen. 
When  they  are  out  of  work  he  comes  to  the  em- 
ployment agencies  and  secures  places  for  them. 
He  oversees  the  purchase  of  provisions  for  their 
camp  and  takes  care  of  their  money.  One  of 
these  men  rarely  imposes  upon  his  countrymen. 

Their  Calloused  Hands. 

A  man  who  was  not  a  railroad  laborer  would 
find  it  difficult  to  'ship  out'  as  one.  He  might 
be  able  to  pass  inspection  at  the  employment 
office  but  the  railroads  or  contractors  usually 
have  an  inspector  who  looks  over  the  men  when 
they  are  placed  in  the  cars.  He  takes  notice  of 
every  man. 

The  other  night  an  inspector  was  examining 
a  gang  of  men  who  were  going  to  Texas. 

"Hold  on,  there,"  he  said  to  a  young  man, 
"do  you  belong  to  this  outfit?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  boy. 

"Let  me  see  your  hands.  That's  what  I 
thought — too  soft.     You  can't  go.     Go  back  to 
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the  agent  who  hired  you  and  get  your  deposit 
money.    You  don't  look  like  a  laborer  to  me." 

"But  I've  been  working " 

"Go  on  back,"  said  the  inspector.  "I  don't 
want  you." 

Another  man  wore  a  starched  linen  collar. 
The  inspector  caught  sight  of  it. 

White  Collars  Won't  Do. 

"You,  there,"  he  shouted,  "don't  get  on  that 
car.  We  can't  use  you.  The  idea  of  a  man 
goin'  out  to  skin  mules  in  a  starched  collar." 


WEED  OUT  THE  DEGENERATES 


Woman's  Club  President's  Views  Strongly 
Opposed  to  Roosevelt's. 
Coupled  with  the  story  given  above  as  to 
the  hold  which  crime  is  gaining  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  youth,  the  following  from 
the  New  York  World  on  "Race  Suicide"  is 
of  interest,  as  showing  one  person's  view  of 
the  means  of  correcting  the  existing  con- 
ditions : 

Denver. — Mrs.  Sarah  Piatt  Decker,  president 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
who  recently  took  issue  with  President  Roose- 
velt's demand  for  more  children,  is  receiving  let- 
ters commending  her  claim,  that  it  is  of  greater 
importance  to  a  nation  aiming  at  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  progress  to  have  a  thoroughbred 
progeny  than  to  have  the  highest  possible  num- 
ber born  without  regard  to  their  parentage.  All 
these  letters  so  far  are  from  men. 

One  writer,  evidently  a  physician  and  scientific 
student,  rejoices  at  the  prospects  that  the  ques- 
tion of  race  suicide  and  race  progress  will  now 
be  more  generally  discussed.  He  says  there  has 
been  a  quiet  discussion  for  some  time  among 
scientific  men  who  believe  that  imbeciles,  degen- 
erates and  sick  persons  should  be  weeded  out  and 
forbidden  to  marry,  and  that  a  movement  is  on 
foot  to  bring  the  matter,  before  Legislatures  and 
Congress.  He  endorses  Mrs.  Decker's  view  that 
there  should  be  a  sufficient  period  of  courtship 
before  marriage,  so  that  the  parties  might  de- 
termine satisfactorily  whether  they  really,  love 
each  other  and  are  properly  mated. 

One  letter  is  from  a  young  man  who  says  he  has 
detei-mined  he  will  not  marry,  even  should  he  fall 
in  love,  till  he  is  sure  his  marriage  will  aid  in 
the  progress  of  the  race.  He  says  he  has  not  yet 
found  a  partner  of  that  kind. 


BABIES  MURDERED  BY  WHOLESALE 


Farm  in  Stockholm  Where  Unfortunate  Couples 
Disposed  of  Children. 
Perhaps  not  so  indirectly  associated  with 
the  above  as  might  appear  at  first  thought. 


if.   the   following   from   the    Chicago   Inter- 
Ocean  : 

Stockholm. — Revelations  concerning  the  "Na- 
tional Children's  Sanitarium"  have  been  an- 
nounced after  an  investigation  by  the  authorities, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  some  weeks.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  alleged  sanitarium  was  simply  a 
baby  farm  on  an  immense  scale,  and  that  whole- 
sale murders  of  babies  were  committed. 

The  authorities  are  trying  to  trace  the  "Rev- 
erend Gustav  Holmen"  and  the  woman  who 
passed  as  his  wife.  They  were  the  heads  of  the 
sanitarium.  It  was  situated  on  a  little  island 
in  the  Lilla  Vartan,  to  the  south  of  this  city. 
There  the  man  and  woman  established  themselves 
some  years  ago  in  a  group  of  farm  buildings.  He 
posed  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  she  as  a 
trained  nurse  and  specialist  for  children  and  their 
bringing  up. 

Audacity  Aids  Couple's  Scheme. 

Their  very  audacity  in  coming  to  the  capital 
and  in  making  their  appeals  to  the  highest  in  the 
land  made  their  scheme  successful.  They  secured 
numerous  contributions,  and  especially  handsome 
amounts  were  subscribed  to  the  building  fund.  It 
is  true  that  some  building  was  done,  but  this  was 
in  the  nature  of  additions  to  the  farm  house  and 
other  buildings  and  did  not  entail  much  ex- 
penditure. 

The  couple  advertised  extensively.  It  was  gen- 
erally understood  that  babies  orphaned  or  with 
parents  too  poor  to  look  after  them  were  received 
free.  Parents  who  on  account  of  work  found 
their  babies  for  the  time  being  in  the  way  also 
sent  them  to  the  sanitarium.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  very  few  children  were  received 
free,  and  that  various  sums  were  extorted,  either 
in  a  lump  sum,  or  by  installments. 

Their  specialty  was  babies  brought  by  domestic 
servants  and  other  girls  who  had  been  endowed 
with  illegitimate  offspring.  These,  or  their  sweet- 
hearts, all  had  to  pay  heavily  for  the  privilege 
of  finding  a  home  for  their  babes.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  in  the  three  years  the  institution  has 
been  running  over  1,000  babies  had  b^en  received. 
Yet  only  thirteen  babies  are  alive  and  well. 
These  were  the  healthiest,  fattest,  and  prettiest 
of  those  received,  and  were  used  as  decoys  or 
show  babies.  They  were  shown  to  mothers  and 
to  all  visitors,  and  their  pictures  were  sent  out 
on  the  literature  used. 

Young  Mother  Starts  Inquiry. 

The  investigation  was  the  result  of  the  visit 
of  a  young  girl  whose  mother-love  was  too  strong 
for  her.  She  had  taken  a  baby  to  the  place  and 
surrendered  it  as  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Some  few  days  later  her  sweetheart  yielded  to 
the  entreaties  of  the  young  mother  and  married 
her.  She  rushed  off  to  reclaim  her  infant.  The 
proprietress  at  first  refused,  but  as  the  girl  grew 
stronger  in  her  demands,  a  baby,  one  of  the  show 
thirteen,  was  brought  to  her.  She  denied  it  was 
hers  and  created  a  scene.  She  saw  the  whole 
thirteen  and  refused  them  as  not  hers.  Then  the 
"Reverend  Gustav"  and  the  woman  commenced 
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to  turn  ugly,  and  said  she  would  be  kept  prisoner 
on  the  island  until  she  became  tractable.  The 
girl  replied  that  her  husband  knew  where  she 
had  gone  and  what  her  errand  was,  and  that  if 
she  did  not  return  on  time  he  would  come  with 
the  police  to  search  for  her. 

The  couple  were  frightened  and  let  her  go. 
She  went  at  once  to  the  police,  but  it  is  thought 
she  was  tracked,  for  when  the  police  went  to  the 
island  some  hours  later  the  "Reverend  Gustav" 
and  his  female  companion  had  fled.  They  had 
secured  practically  all  the  funds  from  the  bank 
and  taken  everything  portable  of  value. 

The  few  servants  employed  on  the  baby  farm 
were  arrested,  but  after  a  lengthy  examination 
were  discharged.  They  knew  nothing"  of  the 
happenings  that  threw  very  much  light  on  the 
subject.  It  is  believed  that  the  guilty  couple 
fled  to  the  United  States,  or  at  least  that  the 
"Reverend  Gustav"  went  there.  It  is  also 
thought  that  he  may  have  abandoned  the  woman 
and  sailed  alone  with  the  plunder,  for  an  anony- 
mous letter  was  received  from  Hamburg  in  her 
handwriting  giving  some  details  too  horrible 
for  publication. 

Infants  Quickly  Disposed  Of. 

From  the  servants  it  was  learned  that  seventy- 
five  babies  were  received  the  last  month.  The 
place  where  the  bodies  of  sixty  were  buried  has 
been  discovered.  The  infants  had  apparently 
been  murdered  soon  after  being  received,  and 
probably  immediately  after  those  who  brought 
them  had  left  the  island.  It  is  thought  that  at 
first  the  babies  were  simply  drowned,  but  that 
it  was  a  dangerous  practice,  for  the  bodies  were 
washed  ashore  and  turned  over  to  the  police. 
The  "Reverend  Gustav"  was  a  skilled  butcher, 
according  to  the  anonymous  letter,  and  some  of 
his  methods  of  getting  rid  of  the  children  were 
too  ghastly  for  publicity. 


A  MURDERESS  AT  FOURTEEN 


New   York    Child    Could    Never   Recover    From 
Early  Sufferings. 
Something  of  the  causes  that  occasionally 
incite  youth  to  crime  is  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  New  York  World : 

"Self-confessed  murderer,  girl,  fourteen  years 
old." 

The  prisoner  answering  to  this  notation  in  the 
book  of  crimes  is  a  brown-eyed  school  girl,  a 
pathetic  little  inmate  of  the  White  Plains  jail. 

Frocked  in  checkered  gingham,  with  a  thick 
braid  of  brown  hair  falling  in  school  girl  fashion 
down  her  back,  Jennie  Burch,  charged  with  the 
poisoning  of  Wilbur  Winship,  the  infant  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winship,  of  Cowles  Corners,  N.  Y., 
represents  one  of  the  few  youthful  murderers 
on  record. 


Doomed  to  successive  years  of  loneliness  from 
her  birth,  this  little  girl  was  never  so  absolutely 
alone,  so  completely  separated  from  the  love  and 
kindness  of  human  touch  or  word  as  she  is  now 
in  her  cell  in  the  big  jail.  A  whole  week  in 
prison,  this  girl,  charged  with  the  gravest  of 
crimes,  has  heard  no  other  voices  than  the  subt 
dued  chattering  of  old  women  who  occupy  the 
nearby  cells. 

Driven  to  the  desperation  of  loneliness  in  this 
strange  home,  with  only  her  own  morbid  thoughts 
and  remorse  for  companionship,  she  asked  for  a 
piece  of  paper  and  wrote  a  note  to  her  aunt  in 
Connecticut,  who,  she  said,  had  once  been  kind. 
Perhaps  she  would  come. 

"I  know  my  mother  won't  come,"  she  rea- 
soned, "for  I  haven't  seen  her  for  a  long  time, 
and  since  she  has  married  again  and  there  are 
other  children  she  maybe  doesn't  care  for  me. 
My  grandfather  and  my  grandmother  are  old 
and  too  poor  to  take  rides  on  the  railroad,  and, 
then,"  and  here  the  child  broke  into  a  fit  of 
sobbing,  "there  are  the  Winships,  my  best 
friends  for  three  years,  but  they  now  would  only 
come  to  punish  me." 

Home  With  Poor  Grandparents. 

When  still  a  small,  toddling  baby  girl,  Jennie 
was  placed  by  her  mother  in  the  care  of  the 
child's  grandparents  on  the  little  farm  near 
where  the  tragedy  occurred  recently.  The  grand- 
father was  almost  helpless  with  rheumatism. 
The  two  old  people  went  out  to  work,  but  with 
the  small  income  from  such  uncertain  work  as 
chopping  wood,  doing  a  few  washings  and  tend- 
ing the  neighbors'  gardens  when  needed  the  sup- 
port of  the  girl  baby  became  a  burden. 

One  day,  more  than  three  years  ago,  when  the 
family  purse  was  thinner  than  usual,  and  the 
man's  rheumatism  greater,  Grandmother  Burch 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter,  a  pleading,  friendly 
note  to  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Winship.  The  Win- 
ships  were  looked  upon  as  the  'rich'  family  of 
Cowles  Corners.  Their  home  was  the  most  pre- 
tentions and  comfortable  in  the  village,  and  their 
gardens  the  trimmest,  their  barns  the  largest  and 
best  stocked. 

The  Winships  had  two  boys  then — one  twelve, 
the  other  five.  The  little,  brown-eyed  girl,  with 
her  quick  intelligence  and  willingness  to  make 
herself  useful  in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of 
living  in  this  fine  house,  appealed  to  the  Win- 
ships. She  was  immediately  installed  in  the  fam- 
ily circle.  She  took  pride  in  the  pretty  clothes 
Mrs.  Winship  bought  for  her,  and  she  occupied 
one  of  the  leather-upholstered  chairs  at  the  Win- 
ship table. 

The  Winship  Santa  Claus  proved  the  same 
kind-hearted,  thoughtful  Santa  to  the  little  girl 
as  he  did  to  the  Winship  boys.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  while  she  was  happy  with  the 
things  that  please  the  childish  mind,  she  must 
at  times  have  contrasted  her  own  sad  babyhood 
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with  the  care  and  comforts  of  the  Winship  chil- 
dren. 

And  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  these  mo- 
mentary reflections  had  their  influences  upon  her 
sensitive  nature  when  she  chose  to  take  her  life 
when  the  finger  of  accusation  for  burning  the 
Winship  barn  was  directed  against  her. 

Love  for  Baby  She  Poisoned. 

Then  a  third  son  was  born  to  the  Winships, 
and  her  deep  affection  for  the  Winships  showed 
itself  in  the  girl's  almost  complete  care  of  the 
infant. 

Separated  from  the  baby  with  the  reopening  of 
the  village  school,  which  she  attended,  the  girl 
redoubled  her  efforts  night  and  morning  caring 
for  the  baby.  When  it  grew  older  she  insisted 
on  taking  it  to  Sunday  school  with  her.  Like 
Mary's  little  lamb,  there  was  scarcely  any  place 
around  Cowles  Corners  that  Jennie  went  without 
that   baby. 

"I  wish  my  Harry  was  as  fond  of  books  as 
Jennie,"  often  remarked  Mr.  Winship  to  his 
wife.  While  not  large,  the  Winship  library  was 
stocked  with  standard  books.  After  the  baby 
was  abed,  the  supper  dishes  put  away,  bright  and 
shiny  on  the  kitchen  shelf,  the  back  door  bolted 
against  tramps,  the  ambitious  girl  student,  with 
book,  pencil  and  paper  to  work  out  her  lessons 
for  the  morrow,  would  settle  down  for  two  hours 
of  reading  or  study. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  general  reputation  of 
the  young  prisoner  at  White  Plains  is  good. 
Even  a  little  woman  in  black,  who  mourns  the 
loss  of  the  two-year-old  baby,  speaks  tenderly  of 
the  girl  who  has  wrought  destruction  in  her  home. 

"Jennie  was  a  good  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Winship, 
' '  and  we  feel  no  spirit  of  revenge  toward  her ;  but 
we  feel  she  must  be  punished  merely  to  protect 
others  from  a  possible  recurrence  of  such  a 
crime. ' ' 

Lawfully  there  are  four  charges  which  this 
young  girl  could  be  required  to  answer  to :  Burn- 
ing the  Winships'  barn,  attempt  to  burn  their 
home,  attempted  suicide  and  murder.  Doubtless 
the  only  charge  pressed  against  the  girl  prisoner 
will  be  that  of  murder,  for  which  she  will  be  in- 
dicted before  the  December  grand  jury. 

The  flippant  saying:  "It  is  bad  to  think," 
becomes  the  girl  prisoner's  case.  She  thought 
one  day  that  wet  hay  which  lodged  between  the 
two  great  barns  of  the  Winship  farm  would  not 
burn.  She  struck  a  match  and  tried  it.  The 
match  probably  dropped  beneath  to  some  dry 
strands  of  hay.  She  thought  it  had  smothered 
and  gone  out,  and,  satisfied  with  her  experiment, 
walked  away.  But  the  experiment  worked  itself 
out  without  her  assistance,  for  shortly  after  both 
barns,  with  more  than  fifty  tons  of  stored  hay, 
were  being  devoured  in  the  shooting  flames. 

Watched  the  Bam  Bum. 

Too  overcome  to  speak,  she  stood  watching  it 
until  it  had  nearly  burned  itself  out.  Her  ad- 
mission to  this  incendiary  fire,  together  with  her 
confession  of  poisoning  the  baby  later,  caused  her 
arrest.  Following  the  long  line  of  mourners  in 
the  funeral  procession  was  the  sheriff's  wagon 


carrying  the  girl  to  prison,  as  the  baby  was  being 
carried  to  its  grave. 


HARRY  ORCHARD  A  MANIAC 


Stuenenberg  Murderer  and  His  Associates  Soon 
to  Be  Tried. 

Denver,  Colo. — Harry  Orchard,  the  self-con- 
fessed murderer  of  former  Governor  Frank 
Stuenenberg,  of  Idaho,  whose  confession  im- 
plicated the  officers  of  the  Western  Federation  in 
that  and  a  dozen  other  murders,  has  gone  insane, 
and  now  is  confined  in  the  hospital  ward  of  the 
Idaho  penitentiary  at  Boise,  Idaho,  according  to 
a  report  that  reached  Denver  recently. 

It  is  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  Orchard  and 
Steve  Adams,  recently  released  from  the  Idaho 
penitentiary  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  im- 
me.diately  rearrested  on  a  fresh  murder  charge, 
that  the  state  hoped  to  convict  the  officers  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  of  having  en- 
gineered a  campaign  of  individual  and  wholesale 
murder  that  culminated  in  the  killing  of  Stuenen- 
berg on  the  night  of  December  20,  1905. 

The  officers  of  the  Federation  are  still  in  the 
Idaho  penitentiary,  despite  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  secure  their  release  which  have  been 
made  ceaselessly  since  their  arrest  last  February. 

The  trial  was  to  have  been  held  in  the  little 
town  of  Caldwell,  in  Idaho,  last  April,  but  was 
postponed  until  this  fall.  When  it  takes  place 
it  promises  to  be  the  most  sensational  trial  ever 
held,  in  this  country.  All  the  strength  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  the  richest, 
strongest,  and  most  perfectly  organized  body  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  is  behind  the  accused  of- 
ficers. 

The  union  has  declared  itself  ready  to  spend 
$1,000,000  if  necessary  in  their  defense.  As  an 
evidence  of  its  determination  it  has  secured  some 
of  the  best  criminal  talent  in  this  country  to  de- 
fend its  officers.  The  array  of  lawyers  for  the 
defense  includes  Clarence  S.  Darrow,  of  Chicago, 
and  Bourke  Cockran,  of  New  York.  The  prose- 
cution is  headed  by  Governor  Gooding  of  Idaho, 
who  has  declared  himself  ready  to  spend  the  last 
cent  of  his  great  fortune  in  convicting  the  prison- 
ers. 


HUMBERTS,  FREED,  EXCITE  FEW 


Release  of  Famous  Swindlers  Creates  Hardly  a 
Ripple. 

Paris. — The  only  semblance  of  a  sensation  in 
a  humdrum  week  was  the  release  on  Thursday  of 
Mme.  Humbert  from  prison  in  Rennes,  and  of 
her  husband,  Frederic,  from  prison  in  Thouars. 
The  comparison  is  striking  between  the  excite- 
ment attending  the  arrest  of  the  Humberts  and 
the  lack  of  interest  in  their  departure  from 
prison,  which  amounted  to  scarcely  more  than 
an  incident. 

"La  grande  Therese"  is  as  garrulous  as  ever. 
She  says  she  will  be  able  in  a  week's  time  to  sub- 
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mit  for  inspection  those  famous  millions.  The 
Humberts  and  the  Daurignaes  were  arrested  in 
Madrid  in  December,  1902.  A  trial  on  charges 
of  forgery  and  fraud  resulted  in  their  conviction 
on  August  22,  1903,  with  sentence  of  from  two 
to  five  years'  imprisonment  on  November  15, 
1903. 


SELLS  BABY  FOR  $5 

Denver  Womaii's  Desperate  Expedient  to  Secure 
Railroad  Fare. 

Denver. — To  obtain  money  to  get  home  to  her 
two  older  children,  Mrs.  Josie  Hicks  of  Sterling, 
Colorado,  sold  her  infant  baby  to  a  mysterious 
Mrs.  Brown  for  $5  in  a  street  car  on  her  way 
from  the  County  Hospital  to  the  Union  Station. 
Not  an  hour  later  the  distracted  mother  regretted 
her  action  and  pleaded  with  the  police  to  find 
the  woman  who  had  bought  her  infant. 

With  the  hope  that  the  police  could  act  quick- 
ly and  recover  the  three-days-old  baby  the  mother 


stated  that  Mrs.  Brown  had  stolen  the  child. 
When  the  police  learned  that  there  had  been  an 
actual  sale  they  refused  to  arrest  Mrs.  Brown, 
but  promised  to  try  to  induce  her  to  return  the 
baby.- 


STARTS  A  PRISON  TERM  AT  EIGHTY 


Matthew  Shockley  of  Indiana  Has  Passed  Fifty 
Years  as  Convict. 

Laporte,  Ind. — Matthew  Shockley,  aged  eighty 
years,  was  received  at  the  Northern  Indiana 
prison  to  serve  an  indeterminate  sentence  for 
horse  stealing.  Prison  officials  say  that  fifty 
years  of  Shockley 's  life  have  been  passed  in 
prison,  a  record  which  they  believe  is  without 
precedent.     He  says  he  wants  to  die  in  prison. 


With  the  criminal  element  at  so  high  a 
pitch  of  activity,  it  is,  possibly,  essential, 
although  regrettable,  that  such  extreme 
measures  of  prevention  and  detection  are 
necessary  as  are  portrayed  in  the  following, 
which  is  reprinted  from  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  : 

If  it  be  true  that  the  degree  of  a  people's  civ- 
ilization is  indicated  by  the  treatment  accorded  its 
prisoners  of  war  it  also  should  be  true  that  a  fair 
test  of  advancement  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner 
a  people  treats  its  prisoners  of  the  other  kind — 
those  who  have  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  au- 
thority through  malefactions.     The  first  class  of 


Adapted    from    Chicago    Record-Herald. 


prisoners  represents  violators  of  international 
law,  the  second  class  breakers  of  civil  laws,  but 
the  same  considerations  of  humanity  and  fairness 
are  supposed  to  govern  the  treatment  of  both. 

Applying  this  standard,  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners by  the  police  of  the  large  American  cities 
would  indicate  that  our  civilization  was  that  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Chicago,  with  its  high 
percentage  of  criminals  and  its  more  or  less  inefii- 
cient  police  force,  is  by  no  means  the  most  civil- 
ized of  the  cities  of  the  country  as  gauged  by  her 
way  of  handling  known  or  suspected  criminals. 
But  the  "sweat-box"  and  the  "third  degree" 
are  to  be  taken  as  American,  and  not  as  distinct- 
ive of  police  methods  in  Chicago.    In  fact,  one  of 
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"TRYING  THE  HOSE.' 


the  chief  defenses  of  the  local  police  in  the  mat- 
ter is  presented  in  their  statement  that  "we 
handle  'em  with  gloves  here  as  compared  with 
what  they  do  in  other  big  cities."  If  that  is 
true,  the  "third  degree"  in  "other  big  cities" 
must  stop  little  short  of  manslaughter. 

Mysteries  of  "Downstairs." 
The  "sweatbox,"  to  which  reference  is  made 
daily  in  the  newspapers  in  connection  with  crim- 
inal cases,  far  from  being  a  box,  is  a  system.  Its 
logical  culmination  is  the  "third  degree,"  which 
also  is  a  system,  the  manifestations  of  which 
usually  are  so  brutal  and  tortuous  as  to  render 
it  clearly  illegal.  Much  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
foul-smelling  and  mysterious  regions  known  to 
the  police  as  "downstairs" — the  basement  cell- 
rooms  at  the  city  hall  and  other  important  police 
stations — never  finds  its  way  to  the  public,  and 
therefore  there  is  little  to  prevent  the  operation 
of  the  system  whenever  the  police  see  fit  to  apply 
it. 

In  looking  for  information  concerning  the 
"sweatbox"  and  "third  degree"  in  Chicago  the 
first  big  fact  encountered  is  that  neither  of  the 
principal  parties  to  the  sweating  and  the  con- 
ferring of  the  third  degree — the  handlers  and  the 
handled — are  disposed  to  tell  the  truth  about 
what  happens  when  an  obdurate  criminal  refuses 
to  give  information  wanted.  The  criminals,  and 
especially  the  known  criminals,  who  have  been 
subjected  to  the  process,  lie  so  lustily  and  uni- 
formly that  little  credence  is  to  be  placed  in 
what  they  say.    They  lie  for  effect  and  sympathy. 


Not  long  ago  a  man  was  arrested  as  he  was  leav- 
ing a  house  he  had  been  burglarizing  on  the 
West  Side.  Before  overpowered  he  tried  to  kill 
one  of  the  arresting  policemen  by  shooting  him, 
and  was  taken  with  part  of  the  loot  in  his  pock- 
ets. At  the  trial  he  testified  he  had  been  a  cu- 
rious on-looker  and  that  a  brutal  policeman, 
knowing  he  had  served  a  term  in  the  reform 
school  many  years  ago,  had  knocked  him  down, 
kicked  him  and  thrown  him  into  jail.  He  told 
the  saddest  kind  of  a  story  of  prosecution,  and 
his  wife  tearfully  corroborated  him.  After  the 
trial  he  confessed. 

Not  All  is  Fiction. 

Another  West  Side  crook  told  how  the  police, 
in  conferring  the  "third  degree,"  had  burned 
him  with  acids,  jogged  his  memory  with  hot 
irons,  starved  and  kept  him  from  water,  and  pre- 
vented him  from  sleeping  for  days  at  a  time,  per- 
mitting him  at  the  time  no  means  of  communica- 
tion with  his  friends.  On  investigation  the  story 
proved  to  be  the  fantastic  production  of  the  brain 
of  a  "coke  fiend,"  or  habitual  user  of  cocaine, 
who  had  been  abused  not  at  all  unless  enforced 
abstinence  from  the  drug  he  craved  was  abuse. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  such  stories  compara- 
tively few  have  been  found  to  have  any  consid- 
erable foundation  in  truth,  and  most  of  them 
are  magnified.  They  are  told  usually  in  order 
that  a  criminal  may  enlist  popular  sympathy  and 
discredit  the  police.  But  because  so  many  of 
these  instances  have  proved  to  be  total  or  partial 
fabrications  it  does  not  argue  that  the  "sweat- 
box, ' '  with  all  its  degrees,  and  especially  with  its 
dread  "third  degree,"  does  not  exist  in  Chicago. 
The  genuine   cases   seldom   come  to  light.     The 
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'SHIN-KICKING  IS  SOMETIMES  EFFECTIVE." 


police,  oflScially,  deny  that  improper  methods  to 
compel  confessions  are  employed. 

Both  the  "sweatbox"  and  its  terrible  sequel, 
the  "third  degree,"  are  employed  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from  arrested 
persons  information  concerning  the  criminal 
operations  of  themselves  or  others  about  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  have  intimate  knowledge. 
The  forms  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  are  as 
numerous  and  finely  graded  as  the  keys  of  a 
piano.  They  range  from  suave,  coaxing  ques- 
tions to  terrific  beatings,  hunger,  thirst,  enforced 
loss  of  sleep  for  long  periods,  and  even  more 
potent,  though  possibly  less  spectacular,  forms 
of  coercion. 

The  severity  of  the  treatment  is  governed 
largely  by  how  much  the  police  know  of  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  party.  If  the  arrested  person 
is  a  known  thief,  for  instance,  and  information 
concerning  his  own  operations  or  those  of  other 
thieves  is  sought,  there  is  likely  to  be  little 
leniency  shown  in  case  the  thief  refuses  to  di- 
vulge what  he  knows.  Being  a  thief,  there  is 
little  probability  of  his  making  any  systematic 
attempt  to  retaliate  against  the  police  for  their 
treatment  of  him  and  just  as  little  likelihood  that 
anybody  is  going  to  believe  what  he  says.  Even 
if  he  were  believed  the  majority  of  those  hearing 
his  story  would  pay  little  heed,  because  they 
would  argue  .that  in  all  probability  he  deserved 
all  he  got,  whether  it  was  administered  according 
to  law  or  not.  Therefore  the  "wise"  thief  or 
other  criminal  takes  what  he  gets  and  keeps  his 
counsel. 


Revenge  Plays  its  Part. 

In  the  event,  however,  that  the  arrested  person 
is  only  suspected  of  crime  and  was  therefore 
unknown  to  the  police,  more  caution  is  exercised 
in  handling  him.  There  always  is  the  chance 
that  such  a  prisoner  may  prove  his  innocence  and 
produce  influential  friends  who  may  take  up  any 
indignities  offered  him  while  under  arrest.  The 
greatest  severity  is  used  by  the  police  against 
that  class  of  evil-doers  who  have  inflicted  injury 
on  a  fellow  policeman.  For  such  as  these  the 
' '  third  degree ' '  is  worked  without  the  omission 
of  any  of  its  substantial  features. 

In  arresting  a  burglar  on  the  West  Side  a 
police  lieutenant  was  attacked  by  the  thief,  but 
not  seriously  hurt.  Other  policemen  overpowered 
the  offender  and  as  soon  as  he  was  brought  into 
the  station  a  subordinate  policeman,  who  had 
seen  his  lieutenant  assaulted,  faced  the  thief 
with: 

"You  will  try  to  beat  an  officer,  will  you?" 

The  burglar  was  knocked  down  and  unmerci- 
fully beaten  by  the  policeman  while  others  stood 
around.  The  hammering  continued  until  the  most 
hardened  criminal  would  have  been  pounded  into 
a  state  of  proper  submissiveness  and  would  think 
twice  before  he  assaulted  another  police  officer. 
There  was  no  complaint.  It  was  the  "third  de- 
gree" for  revenge. 

A  burglar  caught  in  connection  with  a  theft  on 
the  South  Side  was  taken  to  Central  station,  and, 
after  being  booked,  was  taken  into  the  "front 
office."  It  was  believed  that  the  arrested  man 
had  much  information  concerning  a  series  of 
crimes   that  had    been    committed  in  the   same 
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neighborhood  and  which  bore  the  trade-marks 
of  the  same  gang.  The  lieutenant  questioned  the 
thief,  but  drew  out  no  information. 

"You'll  talk  before  I  get  through  with  you," 
said  the  lieutenant.    "Take  him  downstairs." 

A  little  later  the  lieutenant  gave  the  order  to  a 
detective : 

"Go  down  and  touch  that  fellow  un  a  little." 

The  detective  "touched  up"  the  thief  in  his 
cell  by  asking  him  a  few  questions,  and,  on  the 
refusal  of  the  fellow  to  answer,  landing  a  smash- 
ing blow  on  his  face.  Still  the  thief  was  obdu- 
rate. In  half  an  hour  the  lieutenant  called  an- 
other detective. 

"Go  down  and  see  what  you  can  do  with ." 

The  second  detective  descended  to  the  cell  and 
asked  the  thief  who  was  implicated  with  him  in 
a  certain  burglary. 

"There  ain't  enough  of  you  un  there  to  make 
me  tell,"  was  the  stubborn  reply  of  the  thief, 
who  sat  nursing  a  bleeding  nose. 

"There  ain't,  eh?"  was  the  significant  reply, 
and  again  the  oflScial  fist  shot  out,  and  again  the 
thief  who  wouldn't  talk  was  knocked  down.  A 
little  later  still  another  detective  was  called  by 
the  lieutenant. 

Spirit  Finally  Broken. 


'See  if  you  can  get 


to  talk  to  you,"  was 


the  order.  The  men  in  the  front  office  smiled,  as 
the  method  of  persuasion  to  be  employed  was 
known.  Again  the  thief  refused  to  talk  and  with 
much  profanity  defied  the  "bulls"  to  do  their 
worst.  Again  he  was  beaten,  this  time  worse 
than  before.  The  three  beatings  the  first  day 
failed  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  accused.  That 
night  he  went  supperless  and  sleepless,  for  as 
soon  as  he  was  caught  dozing  a  man  was  sent  in 
to  interview  him.  The  next  day,  nerveless  from 
hunger,  thirst,  loss  of  sleep,  and  physical  pain 
from  the  beatings  of  the  day  before,  the  thief 
ceased  to  defy  the  detectives  and  told  at  least 
a  part  of  what  he  knew. 

The  late  Inspector  John  Shea,  from  the  time 
he  became  a  commanding  officer  in  the  Chicago 
police  department,  was  known  as  the  most  ardent 
believer  in  the  "third  degree"  and  the  most 
vigorous  and  original  administrator  of  that  re- 
markable police  institution.  "Jack"  Shea  was 
a  man  of  tremendous  physical  strength.  Tem- 
peramentally he  was  a  queer  mixture  of  brutality 
and  tender-heartedness.  In  his  dealings  with 
criminals  he  showed  little  mercy.  He  believed 
that  the  end  justified  any  means  in  handling  law- 
breakers of  a  certain  class.  His  name  was  a 
signal  for  terror  among  thieves,  and  so  well 
established  was  his  reputation  for  conferring  the 
"third  degree"  that  criminals  who  had  resisted 
other  officers'  efforts  to  get  them  to  talk  often 
weakened  when  brought  into  Shea's  office  before 
the  inspector  laid  a  hand  on  them.  One  of  Shea's 
favorite  features  of  the  degree  was  mildly  to  ask 
a  question  and,  if  the  victim  would  not  answer, 
the  inspector  grabbed  him  by  the  coat  collar, 
lifted  him  suddenly  out  of  his  chair  and  jammed 
him  back  into  it  with  enough  force  often  to  break 
the  chair. 


"Who  was  in  the  Patterson  job  with  you?" 
he  asked  a  burglar. 

"Nobody,"  protested  the  witness. 

Applying  Chair  Method. 

"I'll  jog  your  memory  for  you,"  said  Shea, 
jamming  the  witness  not  only  into  but  through 
a  chair  to  the  floor.  "Don't  you  remember 
now  ? ' ' 

"I  was  alone,"  persisted  the  fellow. 

"You've  got  an  awful  bad  memory,  ain't 
you?"  blandly  remarked  Shea,  picking  the  fel- 
low up  and  slamming  him  down  into  another  chair. 
This  piece  of  furniture  was  stronger  than  the 
first,  and  stood  the  strain  better  than  did  the 
prisoner.  From  one  chair  into  another  the  in- 
spector jammed  the  prisoner,  the  furniture  and 
the  man's  bones  creaking  with  each  slam. 

"Is  your  memory  any  better  now?"  inquired 
the  inspector  after  a  few  ineffectual  attempts  to 
get  answers  to  his  questions.  The  successive 
shocks,  it  seemed,  had  revived  his  power  of  recol- 
lection, and  Shea  acquired  some  valuable  infor- 
mation about  other  criminals.  Whether  this  chair 
treatment  of  itself  or  the  knowledge  that,  if  in- 
effectual, it  would  be  only  the  forerunner  of 
other  features  of  the  degree,  resulted  in  squeez- 
ing out  the  desired  information  does  not  matter. 
Shea  almost  always  got  the  information  he  went 
after.  His  reputation  among  criminals  was  such 
that  in  another  instance  a  prisoner  who  had  been 
beaten  and  otherwise  maltreated  by  subordinate 
officers  without  effect  at  once  agreed  to  talk 
when  he  was  taken  into  the  inspector's  office  and 
the  door  locked. 

In  Case  It's  a  Woman. 

A  woman  who  was  arrested  on  the  South  Side 
on  suspicion  of  having  bought  some  stolen  jew- 
elry was  thrown  into  a  cell  at  Harrison  street. 

"To  a  woman,"  she  said,  "the  ordinary  treat- 
ment at  Harrison  street  is  'third  degree'  enough 
— that  is  if  I  received  the  ordinary  treatment. 
The  cell  was  horribly  foul.  A  gutter,  or  open 
drain,  runs  through  the  backs  of  all  the  cells  and 
at  night  dozens  of  rats  raced  up  and  down  this 
drain  and  prowled  the  floors  of  the  cells.  I 
sometimes  almost  believed  the  police  have  a  way 
of  turning  the  rats  loose  in  the  cells  when  they 
want  to.  Twenty-four  hours  in  one  of  these 
cells  is  enough  'third  degree'  to  bring  a  woman 
to  the  point  where  she  would  tell  not  only  the 
truth  but  any  kind  of  a  lie  the  police  wanted." 

There  are  more  refined  forms  of  the  "third 
degree"  than  slugging,  kicking  and  physical 
abuse.  The  panic  into  which  the  "long  man  and 
the  short  man"  threw  the  Chicago  police  a  few 
years  ago  will  be  remembered  vividly.  The  only 
fact  concerning  the  long  series  of  daring  crimes 
was  that  the  same  men  were  committing  them. 
There  was  not  the  faintest  clew  to  the  identity 
of  any  of  them.  In  desperation,  and  smarting 
under  public  criticism  of  their  incompetence,  the 
police  resorted  to  their  final  resource,  the  drag- 
net. Among  all  the  fish  caught  there  was  not 
one  on  whom  the  crime  could  be  fastened.  Still 
they  were  held  without  process  and  sweated, 
although  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were 
manhandled  to  any  extent.     Just  at  the  time  it 
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began  to  look  like  the  fish  from  the  dragnet 
would  have  to  be  thrown  back  into  the  black 
waters  of  Chicago's  under  world  an  anonymous 
letter  was  received  by  the  police  stating  that  one 
of  the  men  in  custody  had  been  implicated  in 
many  crimes  and  could  give  much  information 
about  the  operations  of  the  "long  man"  and  the 
"short  man." 

The  Girl  or  the  "Pals." 

This  one  man  was  singled  out  and  "sweated." 
Detectives  were  set  at  work  tracing  the  life  of 
the  prisoner  upon  whom  they  were  working. 
They  found  that  he  had  infatuated  and  taken 
from  her  respectable  home  a  girl  in  her  teens 
and  had  been  living  with  her  on  the  North  Side 
as  her  husband.  No  sweating  was  severe  enough 
to  make  this  man  tell  what  he  knew.  After  the 
facts  concerning  his  sweetheart  were  unearthed 
he  was  brought  into  the  "front  office." 

"We  know  all  about  your  relations  with  this 
girl,"  he  was  told.  "She  knows  what  you  have 
been  doing,  and  we  intend  to  arrest  her  and  make 
her  tell  what  she  knows.  Her  knowledge  also 
makes  her  a  party  to  the  crimes,  and  we  shall 
show  her  no  mercy.  There  is  only  one  way  you 
can  stop  this,  and  that  is  to  give  us  the  informa- 
tion we  want  instead  of  compelling  us  to  force 
it  out  of  her." 

The  prisoner  was  given  a  little  time  to  "think 
it  over."  The  girl's  disgrace  was  unknown  to 
her  family,  and  what  she  was  he  had  made  her. 
He  knew  that  the  police  would  keep  their  word, 
and  there  was  no  way  for  him  to  communicate 
with  the  girl  to  enable  her  to  escape.  The  issue 
was  clear.  If  he  held  his  tongue  and  maintained 
Ws  pact  with  his  fellow  thieves  the  girl's  reputa- 
tion would  be  blasted  and  she  would  be  made  to 
suffer  for  his  crimes;  if  he  talked  he  would  save 


the  girl  and  deliver  to  justice  his  companions  in 
crime,  making  him  forever  a  marked  man  among 
criminals. 

"Tell  the  inspector  I  am  ready  to  talk,"  was 
the  word  he  sent  upstairs  after  his  criminal's 
mind  had  thrashed  out  the  intricate  ethics  of  the 
situation. 

He  talked.  He  told  a  narrative  that  sent 
twelve  men  to  the  penitentiary,  among  them  the 
two  who  are  believed  to  have  been  the  "long 
man"  and  the  "short  man"  of  lurid  criminal 
fame.  But  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  the  same 
information  could  have  been  beaten  or  tortured 
out  of  him,  and  it  is  easily  conceivable  how,  as 
he  sat  in  his  cell  pondering  the  question  of 
whether  he  should  sacrifice  his  sweetheart  or  his 
partners  in  crime,  the  situation  was  far  more 
cruel  than  would  have  been  the  "chair  treat- 
ment" or  a  brutal  beating. 

Shin  Kicking  Effective. 

Nearly  all  the  coercion  of  prisoners  with  a 
view  of  getting  them  to  confess  their  own  crimes 
or  give  information  about  the  crimes  of  others 
begins  with  simple  questioning.  It  does  not  take 
the  experienced  police  inquisitor  long  to  tell 
whether  he  has  an  "easy"  or  an  obstinate  char- 
acter to  deal  with.  A  police  official  high  in  the 
ranks  takes  his  position  with  reference  to  that 
of  the  prisoner  during  an  interview  so  that 
he  can  conveniently  kick  the  prisoner  on  the 
shins  if  he  balks  at  answering  questions.  The 
process,  while  inflicting  no  serious  or  permanent 
injury,  is  painful  in  the  extreme.  If  the  pris- 
oner tries  to  shift  his  position  he  is  yanked  back 
within  reach  of  the  deadly  No.  13s.    It  takes  an 
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iron  will  to  withstand  this  form  of  persuasion 
very  long. 

Robbing  a  prisoner  of  sleep  is  one  of  the  most 
eflfeetive  means  of  forcing  confessions.  Contin- 
ued loss  of  sleep  undermines  the  nervous  system 
and  breaks  the  will.  To  have  a  bright  light 
thrust  into  one's  face  every  time  the  heavy  lids 
close  is  a  form  of  torture  that  does  credit  to  a 
more  barbarous  people  than  the  American  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  Added  to  the  other  forms  of  coer- 
cion, it  is  calculated  to  break  down  the  will  power 
of  almost  any  man. 

A  favorite  method  of  jogging  the  memory  of 
forgetful  prisoners  who  were  supposed  to  have 
valuable  criminal  information  formerly  was  the 
dousing  of  them  while  in  their  cells  with  buck- 
ets of  water  or  playing  the  station  hose  on  them. 
Recently  this  practice  has  fallen  into  disuse. 
There  are  many  policemen  on  the  force  who  recall 
with  humorous  satisfaction  the  efficiency  in  ex- 
torting confessions  of  an  inch  stream  of  cold 
water  skilfully  manipulated  by  a  playful  de- 
tective. In  this  way  much  important  information 
has  been  washed  out  of  men  who  had  fallen  into 
the  grip  of  the  law. 

Occasionally  an  instance  arises  of  a  criminal 
inviting  the  "third  degree."  "Butch"  Smith, 
a  notorious  and  desperate  West  Side  criminal, 
after  being  arrested,  sat  in  a  room  and  heard  a 
police  officer  question  another  prisoner  in  the 
rough-and-tumble  wa"y  in  vogue. 

"You  big  stiff,  you  know  better  than  to  try 
that  on  me,"  said  "Butch." 

Discovers  His  Mistake. 

He  was  taken  downstairs  and  the  officer  un- 
dertook to  show  Smith  that  he  was  mistaken. 
How  long  the  affair  lasted  is  not  a  matter  of 
official  record — these  little  differences  between 
criminals  and  policemen  not  being  recorded — but 
it  was  something  more  than  an  hour  before  Smith 
was  convinced  that  he  had  spoken  hastily.  An 
inventory  showed  one  of  his  fingers  to  have  been 
broken,  pieces  of  his  nose  and  ears  missing,  his 
eyes  obscured  by  the  discolored  and  swollen  flesh, 
and  his  body  pounded  till  it  looked  like  he  had 
been  run  over  by  an  automobile  running  forty 
miles  an  hour.  The  police  sent  for  a  doctor  and 
had  Smith  patched  up. 

In  the  Mize  murder  case  in  Hyde  Park  last 
year  mot  fewer  than  twenty-five  arrests  were 
made  on  a  somewhat  vague  description.  More 
than  one  of  the  persons  arrested  and  released 
told  vivid  stories  of  "sweatbox"  methods,  al- 
though none  of  them  was  injured.  In  the  Bar- 
tholin  murder   mystery,   which    afterwards   was 


cleared  by  the  suicide  of  William  Bartholin  in 
Iowa,  a  companion  of  the  matricide  and  roomer 
at  the  Bartholin  house  named  Thompson  was 
arrested.  It  was  believed  that  he  could  throw 
light  on  the  mystery  if  he  would,  and  the  police 
handled  him  without  gloves.  After  Thompson's 
innocence  had  been  established  by  subsequent 
events  he  brought  suit  against  Inspector  Hunt 
for  heavy  damages  claimed  due  him  on  account  of 
alleged  maltreatment  by  the  police  directed  by 
the  Hyde  Park  inspector.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
few  cases  in  which  prisoners  have  tried  to  seek 
redress  from  the  police.  The  case  went  against 
Thompson. 

As  there  is  seldom  anyone  in  the  room  or  cell 
when  a  prisoner  is  "sweated"  or  given  the 
"third  degree"  except  policemen,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  a  prisoner  to  furnish  such  corro- 
boration of  the  facts  as  is  necessary  to  win  a 
case  in  court.  In  addition,  in  the  few  cases  of 
this  kind  brought  in  Chicago,  the  courts  evidently 
have  been  disposed  to  accept  the  view  that  when 
a  serious  crime  has  been  committed  the  police 
are  justified,  in  the  exercise  of  their  search  for 
the  guilty  party,  in  adopting  almost  any  means 
that  promises  to  gain  the  desired  end. 

Old  Methods  Passing. 

Since  the  death  of  "Jack"  Shea  and  the  pass- 
ing of  some  of  the  older  old-time  policemen  who 
regarded  the  "third  degree"  as  a  legitimate  part 
of  police  work,  physical  brutality  toward  prison- 
ers has  been  on  the  wane  in  Chicago.  One  of  the 
present  inspectors  and  many  officers  of  lower 
rank  are  known  to  favor  the  "third  degree" 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  occasionally  to 
practice  it;  but  the  instances  are  becoming  fewer. 

A  ease  of  confronting  an  accused  murderer 
with  the  corpse  of  his  victim,  and  the  grewsome 
environment  and  implements  of  his  crime  to  force 
confession  has  not  arisen  in  Chicago  for  many 
years. 

Two  equally  unfair  but  less  brutal  methods  of 
forcing  confessions,  however,  are  in  common  use. 
The  first  is  the  misrepresentation  to  a  prisoner 
that  his  accomplice  has  confessed  all.  A  crim- 
inal often  reveals  facts,  believing  his  "pal"  to 
have  ".squealed,"  when  he  could  not  have  been 
driven  to  confession  otherwise.  The  other 
method  is  the  long-distance,  relay  "sweating." 
Prisoners  often  are  questioned  for  as  long  as 
twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch,  the  questioners 
taking  turn  about  with  the  prisoner.  If  the 
prisoner  talks  at  all  he  is  certain  to  become  con- 
fused and  contradict  himself;  if  he  refuses  to 
talk  he  probably  is  given  even  a  more  severe 
treatment  than  a  verbal  onslaught. 
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REPAIRING  THE   LOSSES   AND 
DAMAGES  OF  COMMERpiAL 
AND    FINANCIAL    COR- 
RUPTION. 


— Adapted  from  the  Chicago  News. 


Chicago  Capitalist  Again  On  His  Feet. — Philadelphia  Bank  Directors 
Make  Reparation. — The  Insurance  Struggle  Still  Bitter. 


As  if  conscious  that  the  one  advantage 
which  the  crimes  of  finesse  enjoy  over  those 
of  brutality  is  that  their  consequences  can  be 
repaired,  there  has  been  evident  in  high 
circles  recently  a  desire  to  "make  good"  for 
bank  wrecking,  swindling,  and  corporation 
trickery.  Perhaps,  after  a  time,  the  awaken- 
ing of  business  conscience  to  which  the  coun- 
try is  being  stimulated  constantly  will  lead 
to  an  application  of  this  spirit  of  repentance 
to  stock  jobbing,  also. 


JOHN  R.  WALSH  RECOVERS 


Capitalist   on   Whose    Account    Several    Banks 
Collapsed,  Makes  Good  Again. 
Most  conspicuous  of  the  instances  of  at- 
tempted   restoration    is    the    following,    as 
described  in  the  New  York  World : 

Chicago. — John  R.  Walsh,  whose  spectacular 
financial  collapse  December  18  last,  carried  down 
three  banks  and  affected  deposits  and  securities 


amounting  to  $50,000,000,  has  made  a  deal  by 
which  he  hopes  to  soon  pay  off  all  his  indebted- 
ness and  be  in  a  fair  way  to  recover  more  than 
$10,000,000  of  his  fortune. 

Building  railroads  and  buying  coal  lands  and 
quarries  caused  the  undoing  of  Walsh.  The 
banks  which  he  controlled  were  the  Chicago  Na- 
tional, the  Home  Savings,  and  the  Equitable 
Trust.  They  had  total  deposits  of  $26,000,000, 
and  no  banks  in  Chicago  stood  higher  in  public 
confidence. 

When  the  federal  authorities  closed  the  banks 
the  Clearing  House  Association  largely  through 
the  influence  of  the  late  Marshall  Field,  stepped 
in  and  guaranteed  that  every  depositor  and 
creditor  of  the  three  banks  should  be  paid  in  full. 
This  prevented  a  panic,  runs  on  other  banks,  and 
was  a  move  for  self-protection  by  the  Clearing 
House. 

The  associated  banks  had  to  put  up  $7,000,000 
in  cash  to  carry  the  liquidation  through.  They 
took  as  security  for  this  money  bonds  of  the 
Walsh  railroads  of  the  face  value  of  $20,000,000, 
for  which  there  was  little  or  no  market.  Walsh 
and  his  directors  transferred  to  the  Clearing 
House  committee  all  their  real  estate,  approxi- 
mating something  like  $4,000,000.  Walsh  as- 
serted his  railroad  and  coal  properties  were  worth 
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$30,000,000,  but  the  bankers  scaled  the  value 
down  to  $15,000,000. 

Since  then  the  Clearing  House  has  been  trying 
to  sell  the  railroads  and  at  one  time  it  was 
thought  the  Vanderbilts  had  bought  them  for 
$19,000,000,  but  the  deal  fell  through.  The 
Clearing  House  did  not  want  to  sacrifice  the 
properties,  and  agreed  with  Walsh  that  if  a  miss- 
ing link  of  forty  miles  in  the  Chicago  and  South- 
ern was  constructed  the  value  of  the  properties 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  sum  of  $5,500,000  has  been  obtained  by 
Walsh  for  completing  and  making  betterments 
on  his  roads,  and  as  a  coup  he  has  obtained  an 
entrance  into  Chicago.  The  railroads  are  the 
Southern  Indiana,  running  125  miles  from  Terre 
Haute  to  Westport,  Indiana,  through  the  Bed- 
ford quarry  region  aild  the  coal  lands,  and  the 
Chicago  and  Southern,  extending  from  Chicago 
to  Terre  Haute. 

It  was  a  gap  of  forty  miles  in  this  latter  road 
that  caused  the  collapse  of  Walsh.  The  banks 
had  been  drained  by  loans  through  'dummies' 
on  non-marketable  securities  put  up  as  collateral 
until  the  time  came  when  the  railroads  carried 
down  the  banks. 

The  two  deals  by  which  Walsh  will  recover 
his  fortune  are  a  contract  with  the  Chicago  Ter- 
minal Transfer  Company  for  right  of  way  into 
Chicago  for  the  Chicago  &  Southern.  The  Ter- 
minal Transfer  Company  owns  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station  terminals.  The  company  is  con- 
trolled by  J.  P.  Morgan  and  the  terminals  are 
now  used  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Chi- 
cago Great   Western. 

Through  the  Girard  Trust  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Walsh  has  found  a  market  for  $5,500,- 
000  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  of  the  Chicago  & 
Southern.  The  money  is  to  be  used  in  com- 
pleting the  line  to  the  terminals  of  the  transfer 
company.  Walsh  will  then  have  more  than  five 
hundred  miles  of  railroad  and  sidings,  and  will  be 
able  to  bring  his  coal  and  Bedford  stone  to  mar- 
ket. 


ONE-THIRD  CASH  IS  PAID 


Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Trust  Company  Settles 
With  Depositors. 

Another  instance,  not  yet  so  successful  as 
ii!  the  case  of  Mr.  Walsh,  but  apparently 
equally  resolute,  is  the  following  in  regard 
to  the  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Bank's  col- 
lapse.    Said  the  'New  York  World: 

Philadelphia. — One-third  of  their  deposits  in 
cash  and  two-thirds  in  preferred  stock  of  the  re- 
organized Real  Estate  Trust  Company  is  the 
proposition  which  depositors  eagerly  accepted. 
Receiver  Earle's  plan  of  reorganization  met  with 
instant  approval,  he  said,  from  as  many  of  the 
6,000  depositors  as  he  had  heard  from,  and  a 
quick  resumption  of  business  is  expected. 


That  the  directors'  agreement  to  subscribe 
$2,500,000  cash  with  which  to  put  the  wrecked 
institution  on  its  feet  has  ruined  at  least  one 
of  their  number  was  evidenced  by  a  'For  Sale' 
sign  on  the  residence  of  former  Superior  Court 
Justice  William  W.  Porter.  He  was  smoking  a 
newly  purchased  pipe,  an  inexpensive  one,  when 
a  reporter  remarked  about  it.  "There  is  more 
back  of  this  single  act  of  self-denial  than  you  can 
imagine,"  Judge  Porter  replied. 

The  stock  which  is  to  be  issued  to  depositors 
shall  be  preferred  in  the  payments  of  dividends 
until  6  per  cent  shall  be  pai4.  After  that  the 
common  stock  shall  share  equally  in  the  profits 
until  dividends  of  8  per  cent  shall  be  paid  upon 
both.  When  more  than  8  per  cent  shall  be  earned, 
the  trust  company  shall  redeem  the  preferred 
stock,  but  the  holders  shall  have  the  option  of 
converting  their  holdings  into  common,  or  of 
receiving  cash. 

Repayment  of  any  part  of  the  $2,500,000  sub- 
scribed by  the  directors  shall  not  be  made  until 
the  preferred  stock  shall  have  been  redeemed, 
the  common  shall  have  received  its  dividends 
and  the  surplus  shall  have  been  restored  to  what 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  before  the  failure. 

A  meeting  of  the  6,000  depositors  and  the 
present  stockholders  shall  be  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  new  president  and  board  of 
directors. 

Receiver  Earle  explained  to  the  depositors 
that  immediate  action  is  necessary  to  prevent 
destruction  of  the  business  good  will  of  the  com- 
pany, amounting  before  the  failure  to  $2,000,000, 
and  including  the  trust  business  of  the  company. 
The  receiver  suggested  that  the  directors  would 
give  more  by  appeals  to  their  honor  and  sense  of 
duty  than  by  resort  to  legal  coercion. 


BAND  OF  BIG  POLICY-HOLDERS 


James  C.  Colgate,  Insured  for  $1,500,000,  and 
Others  Form  Defense  Committee. 
In  the  insurance  world,  whose  illicit  trans- 
actions have  been  the  example  par  excel- 
lence of  the  crimes  in  grand,  the  effort  at 
repair  is  unremitting,  but  it  seems  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  resistance  quite  as  per- 
sistent. The  latest  phase  of  the  subject  is 
reflected  in  the  following  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

New  York. — Twenty-eight  Mutual  Life  policy- 
holders, representing  about  $5,000,000  of  insur- 
ance, met  here  in  response  to  a  call  sent  out  by 
James  C.  Colgate,  head  of  the  banking  and 
brokerage  firm  of  James  C.  Colgate  &  Co.,  36 
Wall  Street,  and  organized  themselves  into  a 
committee  to  support  the  present  administration 
of  the  Mutual  in  the  fight  being  waged  against  it. 
The  new  committee  was  organized  chiefly  to  op- 
pose the  international  policy-holders'  commit- 
tee. It  will  open  headquarters  soon  and  begin 
an  active  campaign. 
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COLGATE  USES  COMPANY  FUNDS 


Policy-Holders'  Committee  Makes  Grave  Charge 
Against   Administration. 

The  following  from  the  New  York  World 

throws  further  light  on  the  above  item: 

In    their    effort    to    elect    the    administration 
ticket,  $50,000  a  day  is  being  expended  by  the 


desperate  effort  to  elect  the  administration 
ticket.  The  fact  is  proved  by  hundreds  of  re- 
ports from  all  sections  of  the  country,  made  to 
our  committee  by  policy-holders  interested  in 
placing  trustees  in  control  of  these  great  trust 
funds  who  will  represent  the  policy-holders  and 
not  Wall  Street. 

"What  is  the  cost  of  these  5,000  agents  and 
special  representatives  carrying  on  the  campaign 
for  the  administration?     It  costs  .$10  a  day  to 


THE  DEPOSITOR  KEEPS  A  DOG,  BUT  HAS  TO  BARK  FOR  HIMSELF. 

— Brooklyn    Eagle. 


officials  now  in  control  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company,  according  to  G.  R.  Serug- 
ham,  manager  of  the  International  Policy-Hold- 
ers' Committee.  The  statement  was  made  in 
reply  to  the  letter  of  Vice-President  Buckner, 
which  stated  that  "none  of  the  funds  of  the 
company  are  being  used  to  influence  the  elec- 
tion." 

"Five   thousand  agents   and  sneeial   represen- 
tatives,"   said    Mr.   Scrugham,    "are    making   a 


keep  one  man  in  the  field.  Five  thousand  cost 
$50,000  a  day.  If  this  campaign  were  being  con- 
ducted at  the  expense  of  the  candidates  for  trus- 
tees, or  of  the  power  behind  the  administration 
ticket,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  it. 

"It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  such  is  the 
case.  The  policy-holders  are  being  looted  to 
supply  the  enormous  fund  that  is  being  used  to 
defeat  them  in  their  effort  to  gain  control  of 
their   own   properties." 
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NAMES  IN  RIVAL  LISTS. 


Men  Nominated  by  Various  Committees  for 
Insurance  Directors. 
The  fight  for  and  against  the  continuance 
of  the  old  regime  in  the  insurance  companies 
was  concentrated  in  the  following  named 
boards  of  directors,  who  were  set  up  by  the 
opposing  factors  for  the  annual  election  by 
policy  holders : 

Albany. — The  independent  tickets  of  the  sev- 
eral policy-holders'  committees,  nominating 
trustees  or  directors  to  be  voted  for  at  the  an- 
nual elections  of  the  New  York  Life  and  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Companies,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  passed  by  the  legislature  last  spring 
were  filed  with  the  state  insurance  department. 
The  time  for  placing  the  tickets  in  nomination 
expired  at  5  o'clock.  The  lists  were  filed  a  few 
minutes  before  5  o'clock  by  special  messengers 
from  New  York  City,  who  arrived  early  in  the 
day,  but  held  the  tickets  until  the  last  possible 
moment. 

Other  Tickets   Filed. 

The  'administration'  tickets  were  filed  as  the 
law  requires  several  weeks  ago. 

Superintendent  Kelsey  of  the  insurance  de- 
partment gave  out  the  tickets.  That  for  the 
New  York  Life  is  called  the  'international  com- 
mittee ticket,'  and  is  put  into  the  field  by  the 
international  policy-holders'  committee.  There 
are  two  for  the  Mutual — the  'united  commit- 
tee's' ticket,  put  forth  as  the  joint  work  of  the 
international  policy-holders'  committee  and  the 
Mutual  Life  Policy-Holders'  Association,  and 
the  'selected  fusion  ticket,'  which  contains  the 
names  of  several  present  officials  and  agents  of 
the  Mutual  Company. 

The  tickets  follow: 

New  York  Life  Nominees. 

NEW  YORK  LIFE — INTERNATIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE TICKET — F.  R.  Coudert,  J.  W.  Dunn, 
Francis  H.  Leggett,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Hugh  Kelly, 
Minor  C.  Keith,  DeWitt  Clinton  Flanagan,  George 
H.  Robinson,  Stephen  Farrelly  and  Horace  White, 
New  York  City;  William  F.  Draper,  Hopedale, 
Mass.;  Frederick  B.  Lynch,  St.  Paul;  Isidor  New- 
man, New  Orleans;  John  D.  Diffenbaugh,  Mon- 
mouth, 111.;  John  Christie.  Troy,  N.  Y.;  George  W. 
Guthrie,  Pittsburg;  Edward  B.  Stahlman,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Edward  B.  Smith,  Philadelphia;  James  H. 
Nichols,  Hartford,  Conn.;  John  Dunn,  Jr.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ;  Wm.  C.  Van  Arsdale,  Indianapolis;  Frederick 
J.  R.  Clark,  Kingston,  N.  Y.;  J.  S.  Harmood-Banner, 
Liverpool,   Eng. ;   Leopold  Mabilleau,   Paris,   France. 

United  Committees'  Slate. 

MUTUAL  LIFE — UNITED  COMMITTEES'  TICK- 
ET.— James  N.  Adams,  Wm.  H.  Gratwlck  and  Rob- 
ert L.  Fryer,  Buffalo;  Charles  Andrews,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  Samuel  S.  McClure,  Ardsley-on-Hudson,  N. 
Y.;  Carroll  S.  Page,  Hyde  Park,  Vt.;  Edwin  A.  Mc- 
Alpln,  Osslning,  N.  Y.;  Charles  A.  Smith,  Minneap- 
olis; Henry  H.  Scott,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Wm.  B. 
Lamar,  Tallahassee,  Fla. ;  Allen  Caperton  Braxton, 
Richmond,  Va. ;  Edward  P.  Bailey,  Chicago;  George 
P.  Hilton,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Frederick  A.  Bralnerd, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.;  Stewart  Shillito,  Cincinnati; 
William  L.  Peel,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  William  McCarroll, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Lyman  C.  Smith,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y. ;  Joseph  J.  Darlington,  Washington;  Charles  A. 
Hopkins,   Boston;   Casslus  C.   Shirley,    Indianapolis; 


James  D.  Phelan,  San  Francisco;  Horace  Bunch  Mc- 
Daniel,  Springfield,  Mo.;  Justus  C.  Strawbridge, 
Philadelphia;  Alfred  Schiffer,  Ellas  A.  DeLima, 
Hermann  Sielcken,  Frank  Tilford,  Wm.  L.  Guil- 
laudeau,  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  T.  Reid  Fell,  J. 
Hampden  Robb,  and  Herman  Ridder,  New  York 
City;  George  P.  Amyot,  Quebec;  Rowland  Winn 
(Lord  St.  Oswald),  Wakefield,  Eng.,  and  Pierre 
Baudin,    Paris,    France. 

Hughes  Fusion  Candidates. 

MUTUAL  LIFE — SELECTED  FUSION  TICKET — 
Chas.  E.  Hughes,  Hugo  Baring,  Chas.  S.  Brown,  H. 
Rleman  Duvale,  Emory  McClintock,  Thomas  M. 
Muley,  Chas.  A.  Peabody,  Henry  Phipps,  George  C. 
Rand,  Louis  Stern,  George  T.  Dexter,  Henry  E.  Dun- 
can, Ellas  A.  Dellma,  T.  Reid  Fell,  Wm.  T.  Gillau- 
deau,  Samuel  S.  McClure,  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  Her- 
man Ridder,  and  Frank  Tilford,  New  York  City; 
Cyrus  Curtis,  William  H.  Lambert  and  John  Wan- 
namaker,  Philadelphia;  Sir  Hiram  S.  Maxim,  Lon- 
don. Eng.;  Geo.  P.  Miller,  Milwaukee;  Emile  O. 
Philllppi,  Paris,  France;  Leroy  Springs,  Lancaster, 
S.  C;  J.  N.  Adams,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  E.  P.  Bailey,  Chi- 
cago; Biscoe  Hindman,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Chas.  A. 
Hopkins.  Boston;  H.  B.  McDaniel,  Springfield,  Mo.; 
D.  O.  Paige,  Detroit;  Wm.  L.  Peel,  Atlanta.  Ga.; 
Jas.  D.  Phelan,  San  Francisco;  Stewart  Shillito, 
Cincinnati,   and   Lyman  C.   Smith,   Syracuse. 


BIG  LESSON  TO  DIRECTORS 


Philadelphia  Scandal  Cost  Its  Officers  an  Im- 
mense Personal  Loss. 
Of  course,  the  place  wherein  the  lessons  of 
business  wrongs  should  be  most  strongly 
taken  to  heart,  if  reformatory  processes  are  to 
be  inaugurated,  is  in  the  board  of  directors 
of  corporations.  The  following  from  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  shows  the 
manner  in  which  one  set  of  directors  learned 
the  lesson : 

Every  calamity  that  arises  through  the  acts 
or  omissions  of  man  carries  its  useful  lesson. 

The  biggest  lesson  and  the  one  of  most  use 
to  the  public  that  has  been  learned  from  the 
failure  of  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company  is 
that  brought  home  to  financial  institutions  that 
directors  must  direct. 

They  have  learned  this  not  by  mandate  of 
the  law  in  a  civil  action,  not  as  prisoners  in  a 
criminal  court, '  but  from  their  own  consciences, 
from  their  sense  of  obligation  to  the  workmen 
of  high  and  low  estate,  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  who  trusted  in  their  trusteeship. 

The  directors  of  the  broken  bank  have  learned 
it  at  the  cost  of  their  hard-won  reputations  as 
trustworthy,  careful  officers,  of  the  entire  for- 
tunes, of  some  of  them,  at  the  cost  of  untold 
mental  harassment,  and  of  the  worry  and  dis- 
tress of  their  families. 

Their  defense  is  comprised  in  one  brief  sen- 
tence: "We  trusted  too  completely  in  Frank 
Hippie,  the  suicide  president." 

In  that  defense  is  found  the  confession  that 
they  did  not  direct.  Within  its  few  words  are 
comprised  the  reasons  for  a  popular  distrust  that 
was  allayed  only  by  the  remarkable  letter  writ- 
ten last  week  by  the  receiver  of  the  company, 
George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  and  for  the  financial  rot- 
tenness in  other  institutions  that  had  as  its  twin 
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•WHEN  A  BANK  FAILS  IT  IS  THE  FAULT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS." 

— Comptroller  Ridgely. 


Mm.  ^  ^1 


It  Begins  to  Look  as  if  the  "Director"  Who  Considers  His  Only  Duty  is  to  Pocket  His  Ten 

Dollars  Per  Meeting — 


-•=^  '      VM.i.t,,H  vMUv,!;  R -  -  — > 

is  Being  Shown  That  He  Has  More  to  Carry  Than  the  Director's  Fee. 

— Chicago  Reeord-Herakl. 
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creators  the  cupidity  of  clever  rogues  and   the 
gullibility  of  too-confident  men. 

The  wreck  of  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company 
had  a  distinguished  forbear  in  that  of  the  Globe 
Finance  Company,  of  London,  and  the  allied 
schemes  in  which  Whittaker  Wright  was  the 
promoter.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Wright  re- 
ceived part  of  his  financial  training  in  Philadel- 
phia. Whether  or  not  he  ever  knew  Hippie  and 
Segal  is  an  interesting  detail  that  has  not  been 
worked   out. 

The  Globe  Finance  Company  depended  for  its 
success  upon  directors  who  did  not  direct.  Men 
of  title,  of  political  and  social  prominence  were 
hired  outright  by  the  hypnotic  American  to  head 
his  schemes. 

Like   Whittaker  Wright. 

Wright  reasoned  that  the  great  throng  of  in- 
vestors would  be  cajoled  into  placing  their  sav- 
ings in  enterprises  in  which  appeared  as  di- 
rectors the  names  which  stood  for  all  that  was 
noblest,  highest,  and  safest  in  British  history. 
He  figured,  also,  upon  the  element  that  found 
pleasure  in  complacent  allusions  to  "our  com- 
pany in  which  Lord  Minto  and  Lord  Kitchener 
are  interested,  you  know." 

When  that  crash  came  disgrace  bore  heavily 
upon  these  men,  who  had  sold  their  reputations 
in  the  money  market.  Some  of  them  it  drove  to 
untimely  graves.  Others  are  still  paying  the 
penalty  of  their  friendship  to  the  man  who,  like 
Hippie,  met  death  by  his  own  hand. 

The  story  of  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company  is 
not  that  of  the  Globe  Finance  Company.  In  the 
former  there  is  no  allegation  that  Hippie  and 
Segal  wrought  their  wills  upon  the  funds  through 
the  purchase  of  the  board  of  directors.  The 
implicit  trust  placed  by  all  these  men  in  the 
stalwart,  open  churchliness  of  Hippie  was  the 
band  that  was  over  their  eyes;  this  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  absorbed  in  the  details  of  their 
own  business. 

Later  than  the  Globe  Finance  scandal  came 
the  revelations  of  the  neglect  by  directors  of  the 
great  American  life-insurance  companies  to 
shoulder  their  responsibilities.  The  story  of  the 
results  of  that  neglect — the  syndicates  floated  by 
presidents  who  gambled  with  the  money  of  the 
policy  holders,  the  public  investigation,  the  sud- 
den death  of  one  of  these  presidents,  and  the 
disgrace  that  has  come  to  the  directors  who  did 
not  direct,  is  of  a  date  so  recent  that  everybody 
is  familiar  with  it. 

In  that  case,  the  losses  were  of  such  magnitude 
that  the  negligent  directors,  even  had  they  been 
so  minded,  could  not  have  repaired  the  misfor- 
tunes that  had  come  through  them.  They  could 
only  bear  as  best  they  could  the  lash  of  public 
denunciation  and  listen  to  the  demands  upon  the 
district  attorney  of  New  York  that  he  proceed 
against  every  person  connected  with  the  scandal. 

With  the  directors  of  the  Real  Estate  Company 
the  case  was  cast  in  a  better  mould.  Most  of 
them  are  men  of  large  means,  and  the  reorgan- 
ization planned  by  the  receiver,  fortunately,  was 
well  within  the  compass  of  their  wealth. 
Acknowledged  Their  Negligence. 

That   they   acknowledged  freely   and   publicly 


their  negligence  is  characteristic  of  men  of  their 
broad  character.  That  they  have  stood  without 
murmur  the  heavy  losses  that  came  to  them 
directly  through  the  failure  and,  upon  these 
losses,  have  piled  $2,500,000  more  in  good  money 
in  order  that  the  depositors  may  be  paid  in  full 
and  the  institution  rehabilitated,  is  an  action 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  banking 
in  this  state. 

"You  have  set  a  pace  which  will  make  us  at- 
tend more  closely  than  ever  to  our  duties,"  a 
director  of  another  trust  company  said  to  Judge 
W.  W.  Porter  yesterday.  "The  action  of  you 
men  in  contributing  $2,500,000  is  certain  to  re- 
main in  financial  history  as  an  example  of  rec- 
ognition by  directors  of  their  duty." 

The  relative  losses  of  the  directors  and  the 
amounts  of  their  contributions  to  the  $2,500,000 
fund  are  matters  that  have  not  been  divulged. 
Only  Mr.  Earle  and  the  directors  themselves 
know  these  details.  Enough  is  known,  however, 
to  make  the  following  estimates  of  reasonable 
accuracy : 

Frank  K.  Hippie,  the  suicide  president,  owed, 
outside  of  his  thefts,  an  overdraft  of  $69,000  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Every  bit  of  his  estate  is 
forfeit  to  the  bank.  He  was  the  largest  stock- 
holder, holding  eight  hundred  of  the  fifteen  thou- 
sand shares. 

This  man  is  a  study  in  criminology.  He  pos- 
sessed the  attributes  of  the  man  who  plans  the 
destruction  of  his  offspring. 

The  Real  Estate  Trust  Company  was,  in  larg- 
est measure,  his  creation.  It  represented  vir- 
tually all  of  his  lay  life.  What  was  his  motive 
in  wrecking  his  own  creation?  That  can  only 
be  surmised.  No  one,  even  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  can  remember  that  he  ever  indicated  a 
desire  for  great  wealth.  No  one  has  been  found 
who  can  say  that  he  was  guilty  of  excesses  of 
any  kind.  Yet,  by  stealth  and  in  secret,  he  plot- 
ted the  dstruction  of  this  child  of  his  brain.  Tc 
ussure  that  destruction  he  forged,  lied,  stole, 
plotted.  It  was  like  the  act  of  a  degenerate  boy 
who  sets  fire  to  his  home ;  the  mania  of  one  who, 
with  a  deep-hidden  perversion,  destroys  in  secret 
for  the  sheer  love  of  destruction. 

In  the  rescue  of  the  institution  the  figure  of 
John  H.  Converse  stands  out  in  heroic  relief. 
What  he  did  in  the  matter  of  contributing  to  the 
$2,500,000  fund  was  so  utterly  disproportionate 
to  his  stockholdings  and  to  his  profits  from  the 
bank  that  it  has  attracted  the  admiration  of 
everyone  who  has  heard  the  story. 

Converse's  Assistance. 

The  number  of  shares  of  Real  Estate  Trust 
Company  stock  held  by  Mr.  Converse  is  less  than 
the  holding  of  any  other  director.  He  has  less 
than  seventy-five  of  the  fifteen  thousand  shares. 
He  has  profited  little,  if  at  all,  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  Company.  Rarely  had  he  any 
dealings  with  it  or  through  it.  Like  the  others, 
he  knew  Frank  K.  Hippie  and  trusted  him  im- 
plicitly. 

The  failure  of  the  bank  affected  Mr.  Converse 
profoundly.  He  realized  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  six  thousand  depositors  had  been  attracted 
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to  the  institution  through  their  confidence  in  him. 
Probably  his  name  has  been  the  most  potent  fac- 
tor in  the  business  that  had  been  builded  by  the 
institution. 

Realizing  his  moral  obligations,  Mr.  Converse 
did  not  rest  until  the  Earle  plan  had  been  evolved. 
He  it  was,  more  than  any  other,  who  saved  the 
situation.  In  fairness  to  the  others,  it  must  be 
said  that  his  prominence  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that,  more  than  any  other  director,  he  had 
ready  cash  and  other  financial  ability  at  his 
back. 

Mr.  Converse  contributed  almost  $1,000,000  to 
the  reorganization  fund  of  $2,500,000. 

John  H.  Converse  is  a  unique  figure  in  contem- 
porary Philadelphia.  He  may  fairly  be  classed 
as  one  of  its  five  most  useful  citizens.  His  works 
of  charity  and  for  the  furtherance  of  Christian- 
ity are  evident  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  city. 
His  numerous  business  activities  are  merely  out- 
lined in  the  following  list: 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  president;  Frank- 
lin National  Bank,  director;  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank,  director;  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund 
Society,  manager;  Philadelphia  Trust,  Safe  De- 
posit and  Insurance  Company,  director;  Phila- 
delphia Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  director;  Guarantee  Company  of  North 
America,  director;  Standard  Wheel  Works,  di- 
rector; Presbyterian  Hospital,  secretary  and 
trustee;  School  of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum,  trustee. 

Mr.  Houston's  Sacrifice. 

As  a  trustee  of  his  father's  estate,  Samuel  F. 
Houston  could  not  act  with  the  generosity  that 
would  have  been  permitted  had  his  hands  been 
free.  Yet,  sacrificing  much  of  his  equity  in  the 
estate,  and  working  zealously,  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  Mr.  Earle,  he  raised  a  sum  for  the  reor- 
ganization which  was  but  little  less  than  that 
contributed  by  Mr.  Converse. 

Mr.  Houston  is  a  young  man  to  whom  the 
failure  of  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company  has 
brought  a  lesson  of  incalculable  value.  Besides 
his  interest  in  his  father's  estate,  he  has  holdinsrs 
in  these  enterprises :  Third  National  Bank, 
director;  Trust  Company  of  North  America,  di- 
rector; Nelson  Valve  Company,  president  and 
director;  Winifrede  Coal  Company,  vice-presi- 
dent and  director;  Winifrede  Railroad  Company, 
vice-president  and  director;  Erie  and  Western 
Transportation  Company,  director;  Coastwise 
Transportation  Company,  director,  and  United 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  director. 

No  director  was  more  earnest  and  helpful  to 
Mr.  Earle  in  his  advocacy  of  the  reorganization 
plan,  and  none  lost  more  of  his  own  and  his 
family's  money  in  the  crash  than  J.  Bayard 
Henry.  He  and  his  immediate  relatives  hold 
more  than  sixteen  hundred  shares  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  their  deposits  were  heavy.  Notwith- 
standing this  heavy  loss,  Mr.  Henry  has  put  into 
the  reorganization  fund  his  entire  remaining  for- 
tune. He  is  best  known  to  Philadelphians  as  a 
valiant  and  untiring  fighter  for  redemption  of 
this  city  and  state  from  their  political  looters. 

Mr.  Henry's  business  and  professional  record 
is  outlined  thus:     Attorney-at-law,  Tradesmen's 


National  Bank,  director;  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America,  director;  Alliance  Insurance 
Company,  director;  Johnsonburg  Railroad  Com- 
pany, president  and  director;  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company,  stockholder;  Philadelphia 
and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  director;  United 
Railroads  and  Canal  Company  of  New  Jersey, 
director. 

Edward  P.  Borden  is  in  the  same  class  with 
Mr.  Henry.  He,  too,  is  a  heavy  loser,  both  as 
stockholder  and  as  depositor.  Like  Mr.  Henry, 
he  has  'contributed  to  the  limit  of  his  resources. 
His  business  record  is  outlined  thus:  Richard 
Borden  Manufacturing  Company,  president  and 
director;  Caldwell  Land  and  Lumber  Company, 
vice-president  and  director;  Pulaski  Iron  Com- 
pany, vice-president  and  director;  Western  Na- 
tional Bank,  director;  Western  Saving  Fund 
Society,  of  Philadelphia,  manager;  Francisco 
Sugar  Company,  director. 

Dr.  Mitchell's  Losses. 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  who  has  brought  honor 
to  this  city  through  his  achievements  as  a  physi- 
cian and  as  an  author,  loses  his  entire  fortune 
in  the  crash.  He  has  been  absent  from  the  city 
all  summer,  but  it  is  known  that  he  is  bearing 
his  misfortune  with  the  grace  that  would  have 
distinguished  his  creation,  "Francois,"  in  the 
same  emergency. 

To  Colonel  R.  Dale  Benson  the  failure  of  the 
Company  comes  as  a  second  disaster.  The  first 
could  not  have  been  prevented  by  any  exercise 
of  human  ingenuity.  It  came  when  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  holocaust  brought 
heavy  loss  to  the  great  insurance  companies  of 
the  country.  The  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  of  which  Colonel  Benson  is  president, 
was  no  exception. 

Notwithstanding  the  double  dose  of  misfor- 
tune. Colonel  Benson  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
receiver  in  his  plan  of  reorganization,  and  is  one 
of  the  heavy  contributors  to  the  fund.  His  busi- 
ness interests  are  in  the  following  enterprises : 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Company,  presi- 
dent and  director;  Philadelphia  National  Bank, 
director;  Western  National  Bank,  director; 
Western  Savings  Fund  Society,  of  Philadelphia, 
manager;  United  New  Jersey  Railroads  and 
Canal,  director;  Catawissa  Railroad,  director; 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  Rail- 
road, director;  Belief onte  Central  Railroad,  di- 
rector; North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  director; 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  director;  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation,  director;  Mercantile  Bene- 
ficial Association,  manager;  Merchants'  Fund, 
vice-president. 

William  A.  Patton  is  one  of  those  whose  busi- 
ness duties  made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  him 
to  watch  closely  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tion. He  is  a  heavy  loser  by  the  failure  and  a 
heavy  contributor  to  the  reorganization  fund. 
His  business  activities  are  outlined  in  this  list : 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk  Railroad 
Company,  president  and  director;  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  assistant  to  the  president ;  Northern 
Central  Railway,  assistant  to  the  president;  Phil- 
adelphia,  Baltimore,    and   Washington   Railway, 
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assistant  to  the  president;  West  Jersey  and  Sea- 
shore Railroad  Company,  director  and  assistant 
to  the  president;  Presbyterian  Hospital,  trustee. 

Former  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  William 
W.  Porter,  and  Joseph  De  F.  Junkin  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  their  daily  earnings  as 
lawyers.  They  have  lost  virtually  everything  and 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Junkin 's  father  is  also  heavily 
involved  in  the  crash. 

John  F.  Betz,  brewer  and  capitalist,  was  the 
last  of  the  directors  to  subscribe.  His  contribu- 
tion is  for  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  total.  Like 
the  others,  he  has  favored  the  Earle  plan  since 
its  inception. 


Not  only  in  Philadelphia  has  the  lesson  learned 
by  these  directors  been  laid  to  heart.  It  has 
spread  to  every  city  in  the  country.  In  this  city 
the  example  set  by  the  directors  is  worth  almost 
all  it  has  cost.  Never  again  will  it  be  possible 
for  a  bank  to  fail  without  a  strict  reckoning  of 
the  directors  of  their  stewardship.  Hereafter  the 
public  will  demand  from  directors  such  measure 
of  restitution  as  that  which  has  been  made  by  the 
directors  of  the  Real  Estate  Company,  a  resti- 
tution which  runs  into  the  millions  and  nails 
"For  Sale"  signs  upon  the  homes  of  those  whose 
greatest  fault  has  been  that  of  too  great  trust 
in  their  friend. 


SELECT  YOUR  WIFE  WITH  CARE. 


In  selecting  a  wife  many  men  go  on  the  prin- 
ciple that,  it  being  a  matter  of  small  consequence, 
almost  any  young  thing  will  do.  This  is  a  great 
mistake. 


The  careful  man,  even  in  details  like  this,  will 
still  be  governed  by  proper  circumspection. 


There  are  various  kinds  of  wives  to  be  had  for 
the  asking. 


The  display  wife  is  extensively  used  in  this 
country.  She  is  well  made,  stylish,  ready  in 
social  emergencies,  and  gives  much  pleasure  in 
showing  her  around.  Under  cover  she  is  dis- 
appointing and  is  apt  to  run  up  bills,  but  for 
certain  purposes  is  in  large  demand. 


The  domestic  wife  sews  and  mends  nicely, 
makes  mustard  plasters  and  griddle-cakes,  is  a 
poor  cloak  model,  saves  money,  raises  children, 
and  is  useful  in  illness. 


The  literary  wife  reads,  writes,  and  talks.  She 
entertains  people  you  hate,  gives  functions  you 
despise,  makes  cozy  corners  and  trouble. 


The  economical  wife  makes  over  her  own 
clothes,  starves  you  nearly  to  death,  and  saves 
enough  money  so  that  you  can  have  a  good  time 
with  her  successor — if  you're  lucky  enough  to 
have  one. 


The  extravagant  wife  gives  you  a  good  time 
at  twice  what  it's  worth. 


In  selecting  a  wife,  always,  of  course,  pick 
out  your  opposite.  If  you  have  a  large,  generous, 
whole-souled  nature,  that  loves  company  and  is 
fond  of  travel,  stag  parties  and  demijohns, 
marry  a  combination  cook,  housekeeper,  and 
trained  nurse. 


If  you  are  a  mean,  contemptible,  petty,  nig- 
gardly human  shrimp,  marry  a  lovely,  sweet, 
angelic,  patient,  deserving,  womanly  woman. 
Her  character  will  be  developed  by  suffering, 
thus  giving  you  the  opportunity  to  do  some  good. 


Do  not  marry  any  woman  just  because  she  has 
money.  Become  instead  her  confidential  adviser. 
You  will  make  just  as  much  out  of  it  in  the  end 
without  having  to  live  with  her. — Tom  Masson, 
in  Life. 
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Adapted  from  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Financial  Interests  Increase  Their 

Hold  on  Revenue-Making 

Facilities. 


ELECTRICITY,  MINES  AND  IRON 


GREAT  NORTHERN  ORE  FIELDS,  NEVADA  GOLD  DEPOSITS, 

WESTERN  WATER  POWER,  AND  NEW  RAILROADS 

ARE  SECURED  BY  "THE  SYSTEM." 


Regardless  of  whether  the  dishonest 
phases  of  corporate  control  r.re  to  be  recti- 
fied, the  reaching  after  greater  elements  and 
factors  of  power  continues  uninterruptedly, 
especially  on  the  part  of  those  into  whose 
hands  have  already  been  gathered  such 
agencies  as  the  fuel  and  oil,  the  steel  and 
iron,  the  transportation  and  the  food  sup- 
plies. Instead  of  submitting  to  the  restrict- 
ing process  which  the  more  radical  leaders 
of  the  current  political  life  have  hoped  to 
see  imposed,  the  business  forces  of  the  time 
seem  rather  to  be  expanding  more  broadly 


and  penetrating  more  deeply.  So  far  into 
the  West  as  Nevada  and  California,  where 
coal  and  iron  appear  as  yet  to  be  scarce,  the 
larger  syndicates  are  buying  up  the  electric 
power  sources.  In  the  older  regions  of 
Illinois,  the  Standard  Oil  is  again  absorbing 
a  rich  and  promising  oil  field.  In  the  North- 
west the  Steel  Trust  has  at  last  got  the  iron 
mines  away  from  the  Great  Northern. 
Across  the  Atlantic,  the  American  operators 
are  said  to  be  absorbing  the  rubber  interests 
of  King  Leopold.  And  in  the  railroad  world, 
where  the  public   has  learned  to  look   tor 
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the  most  astute  and  relentless  application 
of  the  syndicating  system,  the  process  of 
concentrating  under  the  control  of  Harri- 
man  and  his  presumed  Standard  Oil  backers 
goes  on  without  apparent  stop  or  hindrance. 
An  offset  to  all  this,  however,  begins  to 
appear  in  the  direction  which  may  become 
far  more  menacing  to  vested  interests  than 
anyone  as  yet  realizes.  It  consists  of  the 
decisive  steps  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  to  root  out  the  corruption 
by  which  the  Rocky  Mountain  roads  ob- 
tained questionable  hold  upon  unlimited 
supplies  of  coal ;  and  also  of  the  steps  which 
it  is  said  the  President  contemplates  taking 
by  withdrawing  from  entry  all  remaining 
government  coal  lands.  Such  action  strikes 
deeply  at  the  source  of  railroad  and  com- 
mercial power,  and  may  be  found,  in  the 
end,  to  lead  with  surprising  rapidity  toward 
other  similar  actions,  all  of  them  looking  to 
the  restoration  to,  or  the  preservation  for, 
the  general  public  of  the  commodities  which 
are  of  universal  use. 


AFTER  WESTERN  ELECTRICITY 


Eastern  Syndicates  Purchase  Water  Power    In 
California  and  Nevada. 

If  it  were  not  that  there  has  begun  an 
important  trek  of  capital  and  enterprise 
toward  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  following 
would  not  be  of  broad  significance ;  but  long 
prior  to  the  San  Francisco  disaster  this 
movement  was  in  high  swing,  and  so  far- 
sighted  an  action  as  the  absorbing  of  the 
power  sources  is  naturally  of  vital  moment. 
Said  the  San  Francisco  Call : 

Reno,  Nev.  —  New  York  capitalists  have 
purchased  the  Reno  Power,  Light,  and  Water 
Company  from  President  Mortimer  Pleishhacker, 
and  last  night  Pleishhacker  passed  through  this 
city  on  his  way  to  Chicago,  where  he  will  meet 
C.  W.  Waller,  of  the  local  electrical  corporation, 
and  complete  the  deal.  The  names  of  the  New 
York  purchasers  could  not  be  learned,  but  it  is 
believed  they  are  backers  of  a  gigantic  syndicate 
which  will  eventually  control  the  Pacific  Electric 
Company  and  the  power  of  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia. 


TAKING  IN  THE  ILLINOIS  OIL 

Standard  Makes  a  Move  to  Control  the  Newly 
Opened  Fields. 
In  spite  of  all  opposition  and  public 
opprobrium,  the  Standard  Oil,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  following  article  in  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald,  goes  on  in  the  same 
aggressive  manner  that  has  characterized  it 
thruout  its  entire  history. 

"What  of  the  future  of  the  Illinois  oil  fields?" 
was  asked  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  the 
operators  in  the  wonderfully  rich  oil  pool  just 
tapped  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state. 

"It  all  depends  on  Rockefeller's  liver,"  was 
the  prompt  answer. 

Illinois,  being  new  to  the  business  of  producing 
oil,  likewise  is  new  to  the  vernacular  of  the  oil 
operator.  It  does  not  take  much  interviewing 
among  the  oil  men  to  discover  that  the  "Rocke- 
feller liver"  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  oil 
business.  In  the  language  of  the  oil  fields,  it 
stands  for  the  policy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. It  carries  with  it  the  frank  acceptance  of 
the  fact  that  every  oil  field  in  the  country  is 
utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  Standard. 

Since  last  March  there  has  been  developed  in 
Clark,  Cumberland,  Edgar,  Coles,  Crawford,  and 
Lawrence  Counties,  the  greatest  oil  field  in  the 
country.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  scores  of  operators  who  are 
familiar  with  the  development  of  every  field  in 
the  United  States  in  forty  years.  Bores  made  so 
far  show  the  pool  or  oil  deposit  to  be  not  less 
than  seventy  miles  long  north  and  south,  and 
seven  miles  wide.  How  much  greater  in  extent 
it  may  prove  is  a  matter  for  future  discovery, 
but  the  numerous  experts  in  the  field  believe  that 
'Egypt'  is  to  be  the  leading  oil-producing  district 
in  the  world. 

When  the  word  greatest  is  applied  to  the  field 
now  being  developed  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
present  production  is  greatest.  At  this  point  the 
Rockefeller  liver  comes  in,  and  so  far  it  has 
not  been  the  whim  of  Standard  Oil  to  allow  the 
field  to  follow  natural  lines  of  development.  The 
size  of  the  pool,  its  unquestioned  productive  pos- 
sibilities, and  probable  permanency,  however,  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  known  field. 

Octopus  on  the  Ground. 

Crawford  County,  lying  on  the  Wabash  River, 
or  eastern  boundary  of  the  state,  two  hundred 
miles  south  of  Chicago,  is  in  the  heart  of  the  new 
fields.  Robinson,  the  county  seat  of  Crawford, 
a  city  of  about  three  thousand,  is  the  center  of 
the  industry.  From  a  sleepy,  easy  going  agricul- 
tural town,  it  has  grown  in  less  than  a  year  into 
a  boom  town,  in  which  the  overflow  business  is 
being  carried  on  in  tents. 

The  fifty  or  more  operating  companies  in  the 
field  have  their  headquarters  at  Robinson.  The 
oil-well  machinery  and  supply  concerns  are  estab- 
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lished  here,  and  in  a  no-more-pretentious  building 
than  many  others  is  located  the  lair  of  the  great 
oil  octopus.  The  name  under  which  it  operates  as 
a  buyer  of  crude  oil  in  this  state  is  the  Ohio  Oil 
Company. 

Down  a  side  street,  in  a  building  on  which  an 
express-company  sign  is  the  more  conspicuous  of 
the  two,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  as  though  the  latter  concern  could  not 
afford  headquarters  of  its  own.  In  this  modest 
building  the  Standard  sells  kerosene,  gasoline, 
and  other  products  of  the  crude  oil.  If  you  want 
a  can  of  coal  oil,  you  buy  of  the  Standard;  if 
you  are  a  producer  of  crude  oil,  you  sell  to  the 
Ohio  Oil  Company — if  the  condition  of  the  Rocke- 
feller liver  is  such  as  to  prompt  it  to  buy.  You 
pay  the  Standard  price  for  kerosene  and  accept 
the  Ohio  Company's  price  for  crude.  Either  way, 
you  have  as  much  to  say  as  you  have  about  the 
weather. 

Gets  Them,  Going  and  Coming. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company,  by  methods  which 
have  been  'muck-raked,'  condemned,  and  at- 
tacked in  the  courts  and  every  other  conceivable 
way,  but  which  still  prevail,  fixes  not  only  an 
arbitrary  price  it  will  pay  for  crude  oil,  but  the 
quantity  it  will  buy  at  any  price  and  the  terms 
on  which  it  will  buy  any  quantity.  In  Henry 
Blossom's  play,  "Checkers,"  the  hero,  after  ad- 
mitting that  he  played  the  races,  is  asked  if  he 
speculates  in  Wall  Street. 

"No,"  is  his  answer,  "I  never  play  a  game 
where  the  other  fellow  shuffles,  cuts,  and  deals, 
and  then  telegraphs  me  what  my  hand  is." 

The  Ohio  Oil  Company,  otherwise  the  Stand- 
ard, does  exactly  this.  It  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  a  brief  description  of  the  Illinois  oil  field  to 
explain,  even  if  they  were  known,  all  the  devious 
ways  in  which  the  Standard  has  acquired  its 
power  to  shuffle,  cut,  and  deal  the  cards  to  the 
producer.  These  methods,  or  some  of  them,  the 
'rakers'  have  been  dragging  to  the  light  for 
years,  and  at  present  the  United  States  grand 
juries  are  investigating  and  indicting.  But  there 
is  not  a  producer  in  the  Illinois  pool  but  who  will 
tell  you  that  all  the  muck-raking,  investigating, 
and  indicting  has  not  produced  the  slightest  sen- 
sation of  fear  through  the  epidermis  of  the 
Standard. 

All  Fear  the  Big  Fellow. 

The  fear  of  being  denied  even  the  crumbs  that 
Standard  Oil  allows  to  fall  to  the  producer  is  so 
great  that  the  experienced  operators  will  not 
condemn  the  Ohio  Oil  Company  except  on  condi- 
tion that  their  names  be  withheld.  Most  of  them 
have  had  their  fingers  burned  while  fighting 
Standard  Oil  methods  and  have  learned  their 
lesson.  One  of  them,  with  vast  experience,  ex- 
plained why  no  one  wanted  to  stand  sponsor 
for  an  account  of  the  course  of  the  Standard  in 
the  Illinois  field. 

"While  we  fight  the  Standard  cinch  game  as 
hard  as  we  can,  collectively,  it  would  not  be  well 
for  any  individual  with  money  invested  in  oil 
properties  to  become  too  conspicuous  in  his  at- 
tacks. Of  course  the  Ohio  Company  would  not 
refuse   to   buy  his   oil   for  that   reason,   but    it 


could  give  any  one  of  fifty  reasons  for  refusing 
to  buy  the  oil  of  an  obstreperous  producer.  We 
would  know  the  real  reason,  but  that  does  not 
do  you  any  good  if  you  have  to  put  a  cap  on  your 
well  and  quit  because  there  is  no  one  to  buy  your 
oil. 

"When  this  field  first  was  opened,"  continued 
this  operator,  "the  Ohio  Company  made  a  price 
of  sixty  cents  a  barrel  on  crude  oil.  Of  course, 
this  price  was  ridiculously  low,  as  the  Standard 
was  paying  $1.58  a  barrel  in  the  Eastern  fields; 
but  this  field  was  new  and  there  was  a  question 
as  to  what  it  might  develop  into.  A  great  deal 
of  development  work  was  done,  even  with  oil  at 
this  price.  In  order  to  stimulate  development, 
the  Standard  began  to  raise  the  price.  This  was 
done  voluntarily,  of  course,  for  there  is  no  power 
to  compel  them  to  raise  it.  Within  sixty  days 
the  price  had  gone  up  to  eighty-three  cents  a  bar- 
rel, which  is  the  highest  it  has  ever  been  in  this 
field.  The  price  was  allowed  to  remain  at  eighty- 
three  for  about  three  months.  During  this  period 
the  development  work  was  pushed  with  all  the 
resources  at  the  command  of  the  operators.  Pro- 
duction in  this  country  alone  grew  from  nothing 
to  more  than  twenty  thousand  barrels  a  day.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  this  pool  was  destined 
to  be  the  greatest  in  the  country. 

Cut  in  Price  Soon  Comes. 

"It  always  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Standard 
to  pay  enough  for  oil  in  the  beginning  to  pro- 
mote development.  It  wants  to  know  that  the 
oil  is  there  and  available  in  certain  quantities 
when  wanted  in  the  future.  At  the  eighty-three- 
cent  rate  there  was  some  money  to  be  made  pro- 
vided there  was  a  free  market  for  the  oil  at  that 
rate,  and,  although  the  market  was  not  free,  the 
oil  producers,  who  are  a  most  optimistic  class 
in  spite  of  the  bumps  they  have  had,  continued 
development  work.  Then  the  Ohio  Oil  Company 
began  to  announce  decreases.  Since  that  time 
the  price  has  gone  to  sixty-four  cents  a  barrel, 
one,  two,  and,  in  one  instance,  five  cents  at  a 
time. 

"The  explanation  was  that  there  was  an  over- 
production of  oil,  and  an  announcement  of  a  cut 
of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  in  the  price  of  refined 
oil  was  made.  Even  had  this  been  true,  and 
perhaps  it  was,  the  cut  from  eighty-three  to 
sixty-four  cents  in  crude  should  have  called  for 
a  much  greater  cut  in  refined.  But  that  is  one 
of  the  established  customs  of  the  Standard.  Cuts 
and  advances  in  both  crude  and  refined  are  made 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  and  the  price  of  one 
seldom  bears  any  direct  relation  to  the  price  of 
the  other.  All  of  us  have  seen  much  greater 
production  and  smaller  consumption  when  the 
price  of  crude  was  much  higher  than  at  present, 
and  still,  with  less  production  and  greater  con- 
sumption, the  Standard  announces  that  a  cut  in 
crude  must  be  made  on  account  of  overproduc- 
tion. That's  what  we  mean  by  the  condition  of 
the  Rockefeller  liver. 

"Then  they  began  to  twist  the  screw  in  an- 
other way  to  kill  production.  The  Ohio  Com- 
pany has  refused  to  buy  all  the  oil  produced, 
because,  it  is  said,  they  did  not  have  the  facilities 
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for  handling  it.  There  may  have  been  something 
in  this  at  one  time,  but  as  a  general  proposition 
it  was  not  true.  They  said  they  could  not  get 
tank  cars  enough,  and  they  owned  the  cars;  they 
said  the  railroads  would  not  handle-  them  fast 
enough,  and  they  controlled  the  railroads.  Of 
course,  we  all  know  what  is  meant.  We  have 
seen  production  killed  by  low  prices  in  such  fields 
as  Lima,  Ohio,  and,  as  soon  as  producers  were 
sufficiently  cowed  by  selling  oil  at  ten  and  fifteen 
cents  a  barrel  to  sell  out,  we  have  seen  the  Stand- 
ard come  in  and  buy  the  leases.  They  told  us 
that  the  Lima  oil  was  of  a  very  low  quality,  but 
we  noticed  that  as  soon  as  the  Standard  had 
control  of  enormous  acreage  of  valuable  lands 
they  'discovered'  a  new  process  for  refining  it. 
Their  tactics  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  were 
freeze-out,  pure  and  simple.  In  this  field  we  can 
only  wait  and  see. 

May  Kill  the  Field. 

"They  have  the  power  to  kill  the  field,  and 
probably  will  do  so  in  order  that  they  may  get 
control  of  the  leases.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Standard  Oil  does  not  develop.  It  chooses 
to  leave  the  expense  and  risk  of  that  work  to 
others  and  then  confiscate  the  field  after  it  has 
been  developed." 


tion  will  embrace  practically  all  of  the  coal  prop- 
erties still  independent  of  the  Dominion  Com- 
pany, and  the  area  covered  is  reported  to  be 
larger  than  that  of  the  Glace  Bay  industry. 


FORM  NEW  COAL  MERGER 


New   York    Capitalists    Buy    Up    Cape    Breton 
Fields. 

Expansion  beyond  the  home  resources  has 
been  going  on  among  the  larger  institutions 
of  the  United  States  for  some  time.  The 
following  from  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean 
shows  one  phase  of  this : 

Boston,  Mass. — A  coal  merger,  the  scope  of 
which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
Cape  Breton,  is  engaging  the  attention  of  New 
England  and  English  capitalists  interested  in  the 
industry  in  the  maritime  provinces. 

The  men  behind  the  movement  are  Henry  M. 
Whitney,  of  this  city,  who  long  has  been  an  influ- 
ential factor  in  the  coal  industry  of  that  region; 
B.  F.  Pearson,  of  Halifax,  and  Graham  Fraser, 
formerly  director  of  works  of  the  Dominion  Iron 
and  Steel  Company. 

When  the  merger  is  effected,  which  will  be  in 
the  near  future,  it  is  said  it  will  equal  if  not 
surpass  in  commercial  importance  the  Dominion 
Coal  Company,  which  has  hitherto  dominated  the 
Cape  Breton  colliery  business. 

A  factor  of  the  first  importance  in  the  new. 
enterprise  will  be  the  opening  of  a  new  shipping 
point,  Port  Merien,  from  which  the  combined 
product  of  the  areas  included  in  the  merger  will 
be  shipped.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  har- 
bor is  open  all  the  year  round,  it  is  regarded  as 
ideal  for  shipping  purposes. 

It  is  understood  that  the  proposed  amalgama- 


BILLION-DOLLAR  ORE  DEAL 


Great  Northern  Railway  Sells  Its  Iron  Lands  to 
Steel  Trust. 

For  a  long  time  the  rich  iron  ore  fields 
owned  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  have 
been  an  object  of  envy  to  the  Steel  Trust  and 
its  affiliated  interests.  The  following  from  the 
Chicago  News  shows  how  this  valuable  prop- 
erty has  at  last  been  given  over  to  those  who 
have  coveted  it: 

James  J.  Hill,  president  of  what  is  now  one 
of  the  wealthiest  railroads  in  the  world — the 
Great  Northern — has  arrived  in  Chicago.  Fresh 
fi'om  the  New  York  conference  which  concluded 
the  great  deal  by  which  the  railroad  will  get 
$1,000,000,000  for  750,000,000  tons  of  ore  sold 
to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Mr.  Hill 
deprecated  the  idea  that  the  $1,000,000,000  deal 
will  enrich  him  personally  more  than  any  other 
stockholder — except  in  that  he  holds  more  shares. 

Among  those  who  will  profit  from  the  deal, 
being  interested  in  the  railroad,  are  King  Edward 
VII,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Lord  Strathcona. 

"In  regard  to  the  ore  deal  which  was  signed 
and  settled  in  New  York  yesterday,"  he  said,  "I 
wish  to  correct  a  vital  misstatement  made  by  the 
morning  press.  The  statement  was  made  that 
I,  among  others,  am  an  owner  of  the  ore  proper- 
ties. Individually,  I  do  not  own  a  foot  of  ore 
land.  I  am  interested  only  as  a  stockholder  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway.  Aside  from  the 
holdings  of  Mr.  Longyear,  the  entire  ore  beds 
which  have  just  been  leased  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  belong  to  the  shareholders  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  -who  alone  will  de- 
rive the  benefit  of  the  contract  signed  in  Mr. 
Morgan's  office.  In  other  words,  the  Great  North- 
ern is  the  beneficiary  of  the  deal,  and  not  James 
J.  Hill  and  his  associates,  for,  as  I  say,  I  and 
my  friends  are  interested  only  as  stockholders 
of  the  railway." 

The  J.  W.  Longyear  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hill  is 
a  Bostonian  who  went  to  the  Hub  from  the 
Northwest  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  many  years' 
prospecting,  and  who,  it  is  estimated,  will  become 
the  possessor  of  a  fortune  of  about  $24,000,000 
by  the  consummation  of  the  ore  transaction, 
which  involves  the  payment  on  the  part  of  the 
Steel  Trust  of  $1.65  per  ton  delivered  at  the 
upper-lake  docks,  with  an  enhancement  of  three 
and  four-tenths  cents  a  ton  each  succeeding  year. 
The  minimum  of  ore  agreed  to  be  mined  is  750,- 
000  tons  for  1907,  increased  by  750,000  tons  per 
annum  until  it  reaches  8,250,000  tons.  There- 
after it  will  continue  on  that  basis.  It  is  com- 
puted that  the  beds  which  were  the  subject  of 
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the  contract  contain  at  least  750,000,000  tons  of 
ore. 

The  deal  makes  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
one  of  the  wealthiest  corporations  in  existence. 
It  will  receive,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  contract, 
about  $200,000,000,  and  on  this  basis  geologists 
believe  the  road  will  get  well  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars before  the  mines  are  exhausted. 


TIMBER  FAMINE  PREDICTED 


Experts  Say  Supply  All  Over  the  World  is  Being 
Exhausted. 
How  much  the  control  of  the  power  re- 
sources may  mean  is  shown  in  the  following 
in  regard  to  the  probable  exhaustion  of 
timber.  With  such  a  prospect  in  view,  it  is 
essential  to  those  who  wish  to  preserve  com- 
mercial supremacy  to  hold  the  more  tightly 
within  their  control  the  remaining  com- 
modities : 

Washington,  D.  C— With  the  world,  so  the 
scientists  figure,  nearing  the  brink  of  a  famine 
in  iron  and  a  shortage  in  its  coal  supply,  it  de- 
velops that  the  stock  of  wood  is  also  in  serious 
danger  of  giving  out. 

Consul  William  C.  Teichmann,  writing  from 
Eibenstock,  in  Saxony,  to  the  State  Department, 
discusses  this  subject  of  the  world's  wood  supply 
and  finds  it  diminishing  at  an  alarming  rate.  It 
was  expected  that  when  coal  came  in  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  wood,  the  demand  for  wood  would 
diminish.  Instead,  this  demand  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing. 

The  North  American  problem  is  not  a  light 
one.  Once  the  United  States  was  the  possible 
wood  storehouse  of  the  world,  but  it  has  not 
enough  now  to  supply  its  own  demand,  though 
having  506,555,000  acres  of  wooded  area.  It  is 
dependent  on  Canada,  which,  with  its  798,133,000 
acres  of  forests  represents  probably  the  largest 
single  area  of  any  country  in  the  world.  Canada 
sends  its  entire  surplus  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Teichmann  says  that  although  large  territories 
of  forests,  especially  in  China,  Korea,  India  and 
South  America,  remain  to  be  utilized,  it  is  certain 
the  question  of  the  future  wood  supply  of  the 
world,  now  attracting  the  attention  of  econo- 
mists, will  continue  to  excite  great  interest. 
"The  continuation  of  the  present  wood  consump- 
tion, without  comprehensive  reforesting,  will, 
within  a  century  at  the  latest,  result  in  a  great 
and  very  important  scarcity  of  the  wood  sup- 
ply," predicts  Mr.  Teichmann. 

Some  details  of  wood  consumption  are  given  in 
the  report.  Mr.  Teichmann  says  the  coal  mines 
of  Belgium  called  for  1,742,740  square  yards  of 
wood  for  the  various  purposes  to  which  wood  is 
put  in  mines  in  1903.  Each  year  a  renewal  of 
old  supports  is  taking  place,  and  new  ones  are 
being  put  into  new  galleries.  Railroads  eat  up 
enormous  quantities  of  wood  in  cross-ties.  Add 
to  these  wood  for  excelsior,  newspaper,  bags,  etc.. 


one  will  have  tons  running  into  the  millions  each 
year.  Importations  of  wood  by  some  of  the  Eit- 
ropean  countries  are  heavy,  England  leading  with 
imports  of  16,342,000  yards  per  annum.  Ger- 
many is  second,  with  11,766,667  yards,  and 
France  third,  with  8,496,300  yards. 

Russia  leads  European  countries  in  exporta- 
tion of  wood,  sending  out  9,544,074  cubic  yards 
per  year.  This  does  not  include  Finland,  which 
alone  exports  4,000,000  cubic  yards,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  third,  with  6,929,260  yards. 

North  America,  Siberia,  Africa,  India,  China, 
Korea,  and  South  America  still  contain  great 
unutilized  and  almost  unknown  forests.  "Nev- 
ertheless," advises  Consul  Teichmann,  "it  would 
be  well  not  to  exaggerate  the  dimensions  of  these 
wood  supplies.  Many  Mrican  forests  are  really 
composed  of  nothing  better  than  thin  bushes,  and 
Siberia  is  already  being  systematically  subjected 
to  deforesting,  which  will  also  begin  in  Korea  in 
the  near  future." — St.  Louis  Republic. 

ADVANCING  THE  PAPER  PRICES 


New  Trust  Appears  in  Spite  of  the  Recent  Wis- 
consin Court  Decision. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  press  is  the  one  factor 
v/hich  syndicated  wealth  has  thus  far  been 
unable  to  control  to  its  satisfaction,  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  showing 
how  even  this  dangerous  enemy  may  be 
squeezed,  is  interesting: 

A  blanket  increase  of  $5  a  ton  in  the  price  of 
wrapping  and  other  grades  of  wood-fiber  papers, 
with  a  corresponding  advance  in  other  classes, 
has  raised  the  fear  among  Chicago  dealers  that 
a  new  trust  is  forming.  This  fear  is  augmented 
by  the  fact  that  the  notices  abolishing  former 
schedules  were  withdrawn  by  all  the  mills  simul- 
taneously, and  the  prices  listed  thus  far  have 
been  identical. 

While  it  is  believed  a  new  combination  of 
paper  manufacturers  has  been  or  is  being  formed, 
it  is  not  thought  it  will  be  so  complete  as  that 
effected  under  the  General  Paper  Company.  This 
concern,  which  was  known  as  the  trust,  went  out 
of  business  last  May  as  the  result  of  an  injunc- 
tion suit  brought  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  company  refused  to  show 
its  books,  and,  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
court,  agreed  to  accept  judgment  and  go  out  of 
business. 

The  theory  of  the  Chicago  paper  broker  is  that 
this  error  will  not  be  made  a  second  time,  and 
that  no  one  firm  will  be  allowed  to  handle  the 
output  of  all  the  mills  in  the  combine.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  practically  the  same  result  can 
be  obtained  by  an  association,  if  the  members 
adhere  to  the  agreement. 

Clearing  House  Needed. 

Some  one  firm  will  be  needed  to  act  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  paper  prices,  and  it  is  suspected 
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that  John  A.  Davis  &  Co.,  135  Adams  Street,  will 
be  so  utilized.  Mr.  Davis  was  general  sales  agent 
for  the  General  Paper  Company,  and  a  number 
of  the  employees  of  that  concern  are  now  with 
him  in  this  new  venture,  which  was  started  sev- 
eral weeks  after  the  trust  was  dissolved.  At  that 
time  it  was  openly  stated  that  the  Davis  Com- 
pany was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  General  Paper  Company.  This 
was  vigorously  denied.  Mr.  Davis  is  in  New 
York,  where,  it  is  said,  the  combination  was 
effected  and  discussed,  but  it  is  declared  by  peo- 
ple in  his  employ  that  he  is  there  on  private  busi- 
ness, and  they  deny  any  knowledge  of  a  trust. 


BREAKING  INTO  THE  PRESERVES 


Government  Proceeds  Against  One  Source  of  the 
Questionable  Strength. 

What  the  Federal  Government  proposes 
to  do  to  counteract  the  movements  of  the 
syndicates  and  to  further  preserve  the  prop- 
erties of  the  commonwealth  is  reflected,  in 
part,  in  the  following  two  articles.  Said  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald: 

Denver. — An  investigation  into  sensational 
charges  connecting  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  and  its  auxiliary,  the  Union  Pacific 
Coal  Company,  with  extensive  land  frauds  accom- 
plished through  perjury,  fraud,  conspiracy,  false 
representation  and  the  use  of  disreputable  char- 
acters as  'dummies,'  was  scheduled  before  the 
Inter-state  Commerce  Commission,  which  met  in 
Omaha  last  month. 

The  Commission  is  empowered  to  proceed  by 
virtue  of  the  Tillman-Gillespie  congressional  act, 
which  gives  it  authority  to  investigate  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  railroads  and  coal  and  oil 
companies.  Before  the  inquiry  has  ended,  it  is 
said,  men  high  in  the  councils  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Companies,  and  numerous  subordinates  as  well, 
will  be  enmeshed  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which 
the  government  officials  have  forged.  Whatever 
evidence  is  adduced  will  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  such  legal  pro- 
ceedings as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

Recalls  Former  Expose. 

The  promised  revelations  showing  how  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  separated  by  trickery  during 
the  last  three  years  from  coal  lands  in  the  Evan- 
ston,  Wyo.,  land  district,  that  are  said  to  be 
worth  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
recalls  the  expose  made  ten  years  ago  by  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald,  through  its  railroad  ed- 
itor, Arthur  T.  Packard,  of  similar  conditions  in 
which  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was 
a  factor.  Although  it  was  shown  at  the  time 
that  large  tracts  of  land  were  being  grabbed  by 
stealth,  no  action  was  taken  to  bring  the  accused 
parties  before  the  bar  of  justice. 

Residents  of  Denver  who  are  well  posted  on  the 
situation  declare  that  present-day  methods  of 
securing  coal  lands  in  the  state  of  Wyoming  are 


practically  no  different,  from  the  standpoint  of 
shady  transactions,  from  those  in  vogue  ten  years 
ago.  It  will  be  shown  at  the  hearing,  it  is  said, 
that  some  of  the  larger  railroad  companies  have 
been  behind  deals  through  which  they  came  into 
possession  of  large  tracts  of  coal  lands  in  defiance 
of  the  law.  In  connection  with  the  alleged  coal- 
land  frauds,  the  commission  will  hear  evidence 
in  the  case  of  the  Sioux  City  Coal  Company 
against  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in 
which  the  Sioux  City  Company  complains  that 
it  has  been  unlawfully  discriminated  against  by 
the  Railroad  Company  in  its  efforts  to  operate 
its  coal  mines  in  Wyoming. 


ATTACKS  THE  GOULD  LANDS 


Utah  Also  is  Included    in  the  Fraudulent    Coal 
Regime. 
Said  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean : 

Washington,  D.  C. — Through  proceedings 
brought  simultaneously  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  and  other  cities,  in  order  that 
no  loophole  of  escape  might  be  possible,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  acting  under  instructions 
from  Attorney-General  Moody,  has  brought  suit 
against  the  Utah  Fuel  Company.  This  is  a  Gould 
corporation,  said  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  the  directorate  consist- 
ing of  George  J.  Gould,  Frank  J.  Gould,  Edwin 
Gould,  Edward  T.  Jeffrey,  and  Stephen  Little. 

The  suit  is  to  cancel  the  patents  issued  to  this 
Company  on  public  lands  entered  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Company  as  agricultural  lands,  but 
which,  investigation  shows,  contains  valuable  coal 
deposits.  In  order  that  there  could  be  no  trouble 
about  securing  service  and  bringing  the  officers 
of  this  Company  into  court,  an  additional  suit 
was  brought  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

Politics  Said  to  be  Involved. 

The  facts  leading  up  to  the  filing  of  this  suit 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  They  form 
a  chapter  in  the  alleged  land  frauds  of  the  West 
that  involve  the  names  of  well-known  Eastern 
capitalists.  Behind  the  present  suit  is  all  the 
personal  influence  of  the  President  and  Secretary 
Hitchcock,  who  made  a  most  determined  fight 
against  all  the  participants  in  these  alleged  land 
frauds,  no  matter  how  high  their  financial,  polit- 
ical, or  social  standing. 

For  several  years  the  Utah  coal  lands  have 
been  the  cause  of  scandal.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  authorities  could  be  brought  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject,  but  the  filing  of  this  suit  shows 
that  the  investigation  finally  did  bear  fruit. 
There  has  been  for  years,  and  still  is,  a  strange 
admixture  of  politics  in  this  connection,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  harmonize  some  of  the  appointments 
of  the  administration  with  any  sincere  desire  to 
prosecute  the  beneficiaries  of  these  frauds. 

School  Lands  at  Issue. 

As  a  territory,  and  again  when  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  statehood,  the  Federal  Government  gave 
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to  Utah  certain  lands  aggregating  about  4,000,000 
acres,  the  revenue  from  which  was  to  go  to  the 
support  of  the  schools  and  other  public  institu- 
tions. These  lands,  selected  by  the  state,  were 
supposed  to  be  agricultural,  suitable  for  grazing 
and  farming.  They  were  sold  by  the  state  to 
entrymen  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  an  acre,  but 
subsequently  were  found  to  be  rich  in  coal  depos- 
its. The  federal  department  disposes  of  its  coal 
lands  at  from  $10  to  $20  an  acre,  the  lower  price 
being  that  fixed  for  lands  out.side  the  railroad 
limit  of  fifteen  miles,  and  $20  being  the  charge 
when  within  the  area  where  railroad  facilities 
would  be  afforded. 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  character  of  these 
lands  became  known,  it  was  reported  from  Salt 
fjane  City  that  various  railroad  and  other  corpo- 
rations were  seeking  to  control  these  valuable 
coal  deposits  through  improper  methods.  It  was 
charged  that  employees  and  others  acting  for  the 
Utah  Fuel  Company  had  secured  a  large  number 
of  acres  of  these  lands  at  the  nominal  price 
charged  by  the  state,  and  that  these  purchases, 
although  made  nominally  for  the  Utah  Company, 
were  really  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande,  and  other  Gould  receivers. 

The  filing  of  the  suits  this  week  would  seem  to 
bear  out  the  accuracy  of  these  reports. 


a  large  force  of  workmen  was  in  the  Company's 
employ. 

J''or  some  time  before  the  first  crop  of  fruit  was 
ready  for  gathering,  it  is  alleged  in  the  papers 
filed,  soldiers  of  the  Costa  Rica  Government  in- 
vaded the  plantation  and  forced  the  laborers  to 
cease  work.  Then  Costa  Rican  soldiers  are  al- 
leged to  have  seized  a  ship  load  of  supplies  con- 
signed to  the  American  Banana  Company,  al- 
though the  ship  was  lying  at  a  port  of  the  re- 
public of  Panama. 

In  the  meantime  the  fruit  on  the  plantation 
had  ripened  and  rotted  in  the  fields  and  on  the 
trees,  through  the  action  of  the  Costa  Rican 
troops,  who  are  alleged  to  have  prevented  the 
laborers  returning  to  work.  Even  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  Costa  Rican  troops  are  alleged 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  plantation  and  active 
in  preventing  the  raising  and  gathering  of  fruit 
for  export  by  the  American  Banana  Company. 

The  plaintiff  Company  declares  it  has  in  its 
possession  positive  evidence  that  the  action  of 
the  Costa  Rican  troops  was  due  solely  to  induce- 
ments offered  to  Costa  Rica  by  the  United  Fruit 
Company.  It  is  also  alleged  that  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  which  operates  a  line  of  steamers 
to  Central  American  ports,  has  discriminated 
against  the  American  Banana  Comnany  in  freight 
shipments. 


HOW  THE  FRUIT  TRUST  WORKED 


CONTROLLING    THE    WORLD'S    RUBBER 


Hired.  Central  American  Soldiers  to  Ruin  Com- 
petitors' Property. 

An  interesting  exhibit  of  one  method  of 
retaining  control  of  sources  of  supply  is  the 
following  from  the  New  York  Herald: 

New  York. — Suit  involving  damages  placed  at 
.several  million  dollars,  in  which  the  United  Fruit 
Company  is  named  as  the  defendant,  and  which 
is  based  upon  the  alleged  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law,  has  been  filed  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court. 

The  plaintiff  is  the  American  Banana  Company, 
which  charges  that  it  has  been  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  $2,000,000  through  alleged  acts  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company,  which,  it  is  asserted,  have 
resulted  in  the  corporation  being  unable  to  engage 
in  the  fruit  trade  as  a  competitor  of  the  defend- 
ant Company. 

Under  a  section  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law, 
which  provides  that  an  injured  party  shall  col- 
lect triple  damages,  the  amount  demanded  in  the 
suit  is  $6,000,000. 

Papers  in  the  suit  declare  that  soon  after  the 
organization  of  the  American  Banana  Company, 
the  Company  purchased  a  tract  of  land  near  the 
dividing  line  between  the  republics  of  Costa  Rica 
and  Colombia.  The  possession  of  a  tract  of 
territory  in  which  this  plantation  is  located  was 
in  dispute  for  some  time,  but  the  president  of 
France,  who  had  been  named  as  arbiter,  event- 
ually awarded  it  to  Colombia.  In  the  meantime, 
work  on  the  plantation  had  been  progressing,  and 


American  Trust   Gets  Hold  of  King  Leopold's 
African  Properties. 

The  scope  to  which  the  movement  for 
power  may  be  extended  is  to  be  inferred,  in 
part,  from  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Herald : 

With  the  return  of  Thomas  F.  Ryan  from 
Europe,  Wall  Street  expects  to  hear  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  formation  of  a  new  rubber 
trust,  worldwide  in  its  scope,  which  will  place 
in  the  hands  of  American  capitalists  effective 
control  of  crude  rubber  and  substantially  make 
them  masters  of  the  rubber  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  world. 

Rumors  from  abroad  that  Mr.  Ryan  was  nego- 
tiating with  King  Leopold  of  Belgium  for  con- 
trol of  the  rubber  interests  in  Africa,  largely 
held  by  the  Anglo-Belgian  syndicate,  and  that 
Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  president  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  was  engaged  in  similar 
negotiations  for  control  of  the  distribution  of 
rubber  supplies  in  Europe,  were  in  part  con- 
firmed by  Colonel  Colt  in  a  statement  yesterday 
that  his  part  of  the  work  in  the  big  deal  had 
been  concluded. 

Colonel  Colt  upon  his  arrival  from  London 
stated  that  Alden,  Symington  &  Co.,  of  London, 
the  most  important  crude  rubber  concern  in 
Europe,  had  been  dissolved,  and  that  a  new  com- 
pany had  been  organized  to  be  known  as  the 
William    Symington    Company,    Limited,   every 
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share  of  the  new  company's  stock  being  now 
owned  by  the  United  States  Company.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  reorganized  company  is  $25,000,000. 
Asked  as  to  the  facts  concerning  the  larger 
merger,  Colonel  Colt  replied  that  while  negoti- 
ations were  going  on  in  that  direction  he  did  not 
feel  justified  in  making  any  statement  beyond 
what  had  actually  been  accomplished  in  taking 
over  the  big  English  concern.  He  intimated, 
however,  that  interesting  facts  would  soon  be 
given  to  the  public. 

Nucleus  of  Big  Trust. 

The  nucleus  of  the  big  trust  will  be  the  Con- 
tinental Rubber  Company,  of  No.-  Ill  Broadway, 
and  the  United  States  Rubber  Company.  These 
two  companies,  which  within  recent  years  have 
absorbed  nearly  all  of  the  smaller  rubber  inter- 
ests, now  control  the  rubber  business  in  the 
United  States.  In  May,  1905,  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  purchased  the  stock  of  the 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
thus  equipped  with  both  the  producing  and 
manufacturing  ends  of  the  industry  in  America 
the  trust  began  reaching  out  for  control  of  the 
business  of  the  world. 


POTATOES  VS.  THE  STANDARD 


Denatured    Alcohol    Made    from    Tubers    May 
Break  the  Trust. 

With  some  enthusiasm  Congress  recently 
passed  a  bill  admitting  denatured  alcohol 
free  of  duty,  the  reason  being  that  it  was 
felt  that  this  very  common  and  very  cheap 
commodity  might  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  fuel  problem  of  the  country, 
and  perhaps  thereby  relieve  the  public  of 
their  subordination  to  the  Standard  Oil.  The 
hopes  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in 
this  matter  are  reflected  in  the  following 
from  the  New  York  World: 

Washington. — Secretary  Wilson  is  taking  the 
first  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a  labora- 
tory for  the  testing  of  apparatus  for  the  use  of 
denatured  alcohol.  He  is  establishing  it  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  his  duty  to  assist  in  the 
discovery  of  burners  that  will  consume  that  kind 
of  fuel  and  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  there  will 
be  a  permanent  market  for  the  denatured 
product. 

The  Secretary  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  theory 
that  an  American  farmer  in  a  few  years  will 
become  a  rival  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  apparatus  for  the  burning  of  alcohol  will 
be  tested  in  a  scientific  manner,  with  but  little 
cost  to  the  inventors.  There  is  a  big  demand  for 
burners  that  will  bring  out  all  the   heat   units 


contained  in  alcohol.  The  experiments  made  in 
Europe  have  not  resulted  in  the  most  efficient 
burners  imaginable.  Secretary  Wilson  believes 
that  American  inventors  will  be  able  to  solve 
the  problem  of  how  to  burn  alcohol  in  a  way 
that  will  make  it  a  competitor  with  oil,  but  the 
inventors  will  need  encouragement,  and  he  is 
getting  ready  to  give  it. 

Potatoes  are  the  vegetable  from  which  the  Sec- 
retary expects  the  farmers  to  make  the  alcohol 
that  is  to  drive  farm  machinery,  light  the  houses 
of  people  not  living  near  gas-  and  electric-light 
plants,  and  furnish  the  fuel  that  will  be  cheaper 
than  gas  or  coal.  There  is  a  variety  that  is  not 
edible  that  is  said  to  be  rich  in  the  materials 
that  will  make  alcohol,  and  with  that  the  depart- 
ments will  also  conduct  experiments. 

The  denatured  alcohol  law  goes  into  effect  on 
January  1,  and  the  Treasury  Department  is  mak- 
ing regulations  for  the  new  industry. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  DESTINY  OF 
HARRIMAN? 


His  Phenomenal  Rise  Since  1 898  and  His 

Present  Colossal  Power  Puzzle  the 

Financial  Prophets. 


************** 


*********** 


To  all  appearances  the  most  able  and  dar- 
ing of  the  leaders  of  the  financiers  who  are 
reaching  for  the  utmost  limits  of  power  is 
Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman,  the  railroad  operator. 
The  following  sketch  and  estimate  of  Mr. 
Harriman,  therefore,  becomes  valuable.  It 
is  from  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean : 

In  the  early  spring  of  1898  the  new  board  of 
Union  Pacific  directors  was  elected,  and  down 
about  the  middle  of  the  list  appeared  the  name 
of  E.  H.  Harriman.  In  such  a  list  the  name  was 
unimportant.  The  names  of  James  Stillman, 
Marvin  Hughitt,  president  of  the  Northwestern; 
Roswell  Miller,  president  of  the  St.  Paul;  George 
J.  Gould,  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  over- 
shadowed it.  The  only  question  in  men's  minds 
was  whom  this  man  Harriman  represented. 

Yet  in  the  next  year  E.  H.  Harriman  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  He 
stepped  at  once  from  the  ranks  and  assumed 
the  power  of  command.  In  a  "community  of 
interests  railroad"  there  is  always  a  mind  above 
all  other  minds.  In  this  case  the  master  mind 
was  that  of  E.  H.  Harriman. 
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In  the  eight  years  intervening  the  policy  of  the 
Union  Pacific  has  been  the  policy  of  E.  H.  Har- 
riman.  It  has  been  a  daring,  fearless,  confident 
policy.  Without  boundless  prosperity  in  the 
country  at  large  it  would  not  have  been  possible. 
Because  he  has  worked  hand  in  glove  with  Fate 
and  Fortune  this  man  has  done  in  eight  short 
years  a  task  equal  to  the  labor  of  a  lifetime  of 
James  J.  Hill,  Lord  Strathcona,  or  any  other  of 
the  builders. 

Not  a  Railroad  Builder. 

For  E.  H.  Harriman  is  not  a  railroad-builder. 
He  is  not  a  pioneer.  He  took  the  labor  off  the 
hands  of  other  men — Crocker,  Stanford,  Hunt- 
ington— bought  in  a  lump  the  life  labor  of  these 
men,  greater,  perhaps,  than  himself,  and  reared 
upon  their  hard  built  foundations  a  structure  of 
his  own  planning — the  Harriman  system.  Here 
and  there,  in  Arizona,  Mexico,  Oregon,  he  al- 
lowed his  lieutenants  to  break  into  the  wilder- 
ness, but  for  himself  he  followed  the  path  blazed 
out  by  the  great  pioneers — followed  it  and  built 
it  over  anew  upon  a  plan  and  scale  of  marvelous 
perfection. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Harriman  has  missed  the  ro- 
mance that  clings  about  the  names  of  Leland 
Stanford,  Collis  P.  Huntington,  James  J.  Hill, 
Lord  Strathcona,  and  the  rest  of  the  coterie  of 
daring  men  who  led  the  first  struggling  cohorts 
of  capital  and  civilization  into  the  grim,  forbid- 
ding wilderness.  So  it  is  that  even  today,  if  Mr. 
Harriman  were  inclined  to  say  of  the  Union  and 
the  Southern  Pacific,  "Lo,  this  is  the  work  of 
my  hands,"  there  would  be  half  a  thousand  men 
on  his  own  pay  roll  who,  in  their  hearts,  would 
answer  him :  "  It  is  not  yours  —  it  is  of  the 
giants  who  went  before  you,  who  plotted  it  all 
and  planned  it  all,  and  gave  their  lives  and  the 
labor  of  their  hands  to  the  breaking  of  the  fields 
from  which  you  reap  the  harvest.  You  are  a  son 
of  the  New  York  stock  exchange,  a  servant  of 
Fortune,  student  of  times  and  changes,  a  cold, 
hard,  money-getting  machine — no  more. ' ' . 

The  Harriman  Handicap. 

That  is  the  Harriman  handicap.  He  was  born 
in  the  East,  educated  in  the  East,  graduated  into 
the  stock  exchange  with  a  lot  of  Eastern  money 
in  his  pocket,  had  all  his  friends  in  the  East,  was 
full  of  the  Eastern  idea  of  "specialization  and 
high  development,"  abhorred  the  extravagant 
diffusion  of  energy  that  is  the  natural  birthright 
of  the  true  Westerner — in  fact,  was  perfectly 
adapted  by  an  unkind  Providence  to  set  on  edge, 
rise,  and  generally  fall  foul  of  every  true-born 
Westerner  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

And  he  did  it.  He  had  not  been  in  the  saddle 
two  years  before  Collis  P.  Huntington  and  he 
came  to  blows.  His  threat  to  shove  a  branch  of 
the  Oregon   Short   Line  from   Oregon   into   San 


Francisco  struck  the  "Kings  of  California" 
about  the  same  way  that  a  sight-seeing  trolley 
line  around  Windsor  castle  would  strike  the  royal 
family.  Mr.  Harriman  hated  to  build  that  line 
— it  was  such  a  waste  of  time  1  He  dropped  it 
when  C.  P.  Huntington  died.  If  he  had  been 
the  least  bit  of  a  pioneer  at  heart  he  would  have 
shoved  it  through  in  eighteen  months.  If  he  had, 
his  engineers  would  probably  have  dug  cuts  right 
through  the  heart  of  the  Nevada  goldfields !  Which 
only  goes  to  prove  that  no  man  knows  every- 
thing. It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  the  Wall  street 
public  how  E.  H.  Harriman  has  come  to  blows 
since  then  with  J.  J.  Hill,  J.  P.  Morgan,  the  First 
National  Bank,  the  Rock  Island  crowd,  Edwin 
Hawley,  George  J.  Gould,  Stujrvesant  Fish,  and 
almost  everyone  else  with  whom  he  has  been  in 
contact.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  go  further 
for  the  reason.  If  his  ambitions  crossed  theirs, 
he  forgot  about  theirs.  If  his  mood  prompted  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  insult  them — in  fact,  he  did 
not  know  he  was  doing  it.  When  he  and  J.  J. 
Hill  used  to  sit  on  the  Northern  Securities  board 
together,  a  Wall  street  banker  made  this  wise 
remark : 

"When  I  hear  that  those  directors  are  in  ses- 
sion I  always  watch  the  ticker.  Propinquity  is 
sometimes  dangerous,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  a  bull  pup  and  a  dynamite  cartridge." 

In  the  matter  of  the  declaration  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  dividends  last  week 
he  did  just  what  one  might  expect.  Aug.  18, 
1906,  should  have  been  the  greatest  day  in  the 
lifetime  of  E.  H.  Harriman.  He  probably  in- 
tended that  it  should  be.  If  he  had  been  a  West- 
erner, or  even  an  Easterner  with  the  least  degree 
of  tact,  it  would  have  been. 

In  his  hour  of  triumph,  however,  he  trampled 
upon  some  small  prerogatives  of  the  great,  blind, 
stupid  public.  Therefore,  of  course,  the  public 
forgot  everything  but  its  own  rights — and  what 
should  have  been  a  day  of  Harriman  triumph 
became  a  day  of  public  vituperation. 

Harriman  the  Executive. 

From  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a  railroad 
power,  the  policy  of  E.  H.  Harriman  was  pro- 
nounced. It  followed  the  precepts  of  economy. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  eight-year  period  the 
Union  Pacific  was  just  emerging  from  its  long 
receivership.  The  government  debt  had  been 
compromised.  After  much  opposition  the  bond- 
holders had  also  been  satisfied,  and  the  stock- 
holders of  the  old  road  had  been  assessed  $15  per 
share.  The  road  had  started  off  on  a  new. career 
with  a  fair  supply  of  cash,  a  fair  share  of 
friendly  alliances,  and  a  fair  volume  of  business 
offering. 

It  was,  however,  a  poorly  compiled  railway. 
It  had  a  lot  of  things  it  should  not  have  had,  and 
had  not  a  lot  of  things  it  should  have  had.  Most 
of  the  branches  were  mere  suckers.  Huntington 
had  it  at  his  mercy  through  his  control  of  the 
San  Francisco  route.  Gradually  this  disability 
was  overcome.  Some  branches  were  sold,  others 
traded.  Control  of  the  Oregon  lines  was  finally 
clinched  in  1899,  securing  at  least  one  Pacific 
outlet. 
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The  Harriman  Policy. 

From   this   dates   tlie   visible   working  of   tlie 
Harriman  policy.     For,  from  the  outset,  it  was 
E.  H.  Harriman  that  ran  the  Union  Pacific.    The 
policy  was  drastic.    Definitely,  he  committed  the 
Union  Pacific  to  a  policy  of  concentrated  growth. 
Having    obtained    his     terminals    at    Portland, 
Omaha,  and  Ogden,  he  made  the  Union  Pacific  a 
main  line   between  those   terminals.     He   risked 
the  antagonism  of  the  Western  press  and  people 
bv  refusing  to  diffuse  the  strength  and  energy 
of  the  Union  Pacific  in  the  building  of  branch 
lines  in  new  territory.    His  gospel  was  that  the 
Union  Pacific,  as  a  railroad,  must  devote  its  ener- 
gies to  becoming  the  most  perfect  main  line  of 
traflRc  from  the  Missouri  River  west,  and  must 
trust  to  alliance  with  or  control  of  other  lines  for 
its  supply  of  traffic  and  for  its  new  development. 
All  energies  were  bent  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Union  Pacific  main  line  and  the  purchase  of 
stocks  of  connecting  companies.     No  money  was 
spent  on  branches.     The  mileage  of  the  Union 
Pacific  system  in  1899  was  actually  greater  than 
in  1906. 

The  keynote  of  the  Harriman  pplicy  is  struck 
pretty  clear  in  this  compilation.  His  aim  has 
been  to  increase^  the  surplus  earning  capacity  of 
each  mile  of  railroad.  He  has  been  content  to 
watch  the  Moores,  J.  J.  Hill,  and  even  George  J. 
Gould  building  new  mileage  for  their  systems. 
He  has  befen  content,  on  his  side,  to  bring  the 
surplus  earnings  of  his  Union  Pacific  from  $1,200 
to  over  $5,400  per  mile  of  railway. 

Perhaps,  indeed  probably,  the  rights  of  stock- 
holders of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  have  been  trampled  upon  during  the  years 
of  this  slow  building.  Certainly,  it  has  required 
patience.  Each  year  the  stockholders  were  asked 
to  approve  appropriations  made  by  the  directors 
for  improvements  and  equipment.  Almost  every 
year  they  were  also  asked  to  approve  purchases 
of  stocks  of  other  roads.  It  was  a  process  of 
mixed  methods.  The  growth  of  the  Union  Pacific 
itself  was  carried  out  conservatively,  slowly, 
surely,  with  the  least  possible  element  of  risk. 
The  growth  of  its  holding  company  capacity  was 
accomplished  by  the  most  daring,  spectacular,  and 
dangerous  acts  in  the  history  of  high  finance. 

Is  Judged  by  Results. 

An  executive  officer  must  be  judged  by  the 
results  of  his  acts.  His  methods  are  a  question 
of  the  day.  His  results  are  for  all  time.  The 
executive  methods  of  E.  H.  Harriman  have  been 
assailed  at  almost  every  step.  James  R.  Keene 
attacked  in  the  courts  his  administrative  methods 
on  the  Southern  Pacific.  Financial  critics,  great 
and  small,  have  called  him  a  public  enemy  on 
account  of  the  Northern  Pacific  panic,  the  recent 
dividend  episode,  and  many  other  things.  His 
connection  with  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
society,  his  alleged  stock  market  affiliations,  his 
political  life,  have  furnished  texts  for  moralists 
of  every  grade  and  caliber.  Yet  these  things  are 
hardly  germane  to  the  central  question:  "What 
has  E.  H.  Harriman  done  for  his  country,  his 
followers,  and  his  railway?" 


For  the  West,  his  policy  has  created  a  new 
highway  from  the  lakes  to  the  Pacific— a  high- 
way hardly  second  to  the  great  arteries  of  traffic 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Lakes.  He  has  undoubt- 
edly brought  a  greater  measure  of  prosperity  to 
San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City,  Omaha,  and  all 
the  intermediate  territory  than  it  could  have 
enjoyed  without  this  highly  efficient  railroad 
highway.  He  has  opened  little  new  country,  but 
has  increased  and  centralized  the  business  of  the 
country  he  inherited. 

For  his  stockholders,  those  who  followed  him 
through  to  the  end,  he  has  laid  up  a  heritage  of 
rich  dividends  today,  and  rich  promise  for  to- 
morrow. The  revenues  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  are  ample  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

For  his  railways,  he  has  brought  them  both 
from  a  state  of  poverty,  decrepitude,  and  danger 
to  a  high  position  among  their  peers.  How  far 
this  work  is  his  and  how  far  inevitably  the  result 
of  the  nine  years  of  prosperity  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  growth  in 
strength  and  wealth  came  while  the  railways 
were  in  his  hands. 

Has  Beached  His  GoaL 

The  goal  of  the  Harriman  ambition  for  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  has  been 
practically  reached.  The  era  of  danger,  of  care- 
ful nursing,  of  painstaking  economy,  is  passed. 
Mr.  Harriman  and  his  two  Pacific  railways  has 
entered  into  their  heritage. 

Will  Mr.  Harriman  now  change  his  ways,  and 
become  a  second  Vanderbilt,  spend  six  months  a 
year  in  Paris,  buy  a  racing  stable  of  due  propor- 
tions, and  give  up  the  strenuous  pursuit  of  rail- 
way power,  the  care  and  trouble  of  railway  ad- 
ministration 1  Will  he  do  as  the  Cables  did  with 
the  old  Rock  Island,  just  let  it  run  and  enjoy 
his  revenues,  in  the  happy  consciousness  that  he 
has  made  two  great  railways,  and  they  owe  him 
all  they  can  pay  him? 

No  one  believes  it.  No  one  can  imagine  this 
man  as  the  "gentleman  president"  of  a  nice, 
respectable,  and  innocuous  railway  system  out 
West — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Northwestern, 
the  St.  Paul,  and  the  Burlington  until  very  recent 
years — even  if  that  railway  is  giving  him  stu- 
pendous revenues  year  by  year.  The  idea  that 
this  man,  with  his  tremendous  ambition,  his  ter- 
rific energy,  his  restless,  tireless  capacity  for 
work,  will  long  remain  bottled  up  as  the  affluent 
president  of  an  affluent  and  completed  railway 
strikes  the  West — which  knows  him — as  a  joke. 

Then — what  next?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion cannot  yet  be  written.  Because  there  surely 
must  be  an  answer,  the  financial  world  is  full  of 
rumors.  It  says  that  Mr.  Harriman  has  used 
his  profits  in  Union  Pacific  to  buy  the  St.  Paul. 
He  intends  to  exploit  that  staid,  respectable,  con- 
ventional road  as  he  exploited  the  Union  Pacific. 
What  he  intends  to  do  with  it  no  one  tries  to 
guess,  except  that  he  is  going  to  build  to  the 
Pacific.  It  pays  7  per  cent  on  all  its  stock  today. 
Perhaps  he  will  double  the  stock  and  pay  10  per 
cent — who  knows? 

This  is  cited  but  to  illustrate.     Everyone  now 
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knows  that  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  is  held 
in  so  close  accord  with  E.  H.  Harriman  and  the 
Union  Pacific  that  no  resolution  hostile  to  his 
interests  can  pass  its  board  of  directors.  Every- 
one knows  also  that  the  Illinois  Central  is  within 
his  grasp,  when  he  wants  to  make  a  serious 
effort  to  take  it.  Almost  everyone  concedes  that 
a  treaty  of  peace  is  in  force  between  him  and  the 
Vanderbilt  interests  in  New  York  Central.  He 
is  a  director  of  the  Erie,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  many  other  rail- 
roads that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Union 
Pacific. 

Wide  Field  Before  Him. 

Surely,  the  field  is  wide  enough.  Into  what 
part  of  it  is  the  genius  of  E.  H.  Harriman  to  be 
thrown?  In  the  treasury  of  the  Union  Pacific 
there  lies  a  fund  of  over  $100,000,000  in  cash 
and  securities  that  are  for  sale  at  current  prices. 
It  is  to  be  invested  under  the  direction  of  E.  H. 
Harriman.  It  is  to  create,  under  his  guidance,  a 
new  equity  for  the  stockholders  of  the  Union 
Pacific.    What  is  it  to  be? 

Glancing  back  over  the  investments  made 
under  his  regime  by  the  Union  Pacific,  it  is  sin- 
gular to  note  that  there  are  few  such  possibili- 
ties today  as  there  were  when  these  purchases 
were  made.  Northern  Pacific  common  at,  say, 
100;  Southern  Pacific  common  at,  say,  60;  where 
are  their  duplicates  in  the  West  today?    Almost 


every  other  important  system  is  either  held  by 
rival  powers,  or  else  its  shares  are  paying  big 
dividends  and  it  is  a  highly  developed  property. 
The  Harriman  genius  for  creating  wealth  from 
poverty,  for  building  fortunes  upon  a  bank- 
ruptcy, lacks  a  world  in  which  to  labor. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  he  intends  to  fulfill  a 
prophecy  made  by  himself  not  many  months  ago : 
"We  are  running  into  an  era  of  competitive  rail- 
road building,  just  as  we  have  passed  through 
an  era  of  competitive  buying."  Perhaps  the 
Union  Pacific  extension  to  Seattle  is  merely  a 
beginning.  Perhaps  the  $40,000,000  Southern 
Pacific  project  in  Mexico  is  the  index  finger 
pointing  to  the  Harriman  future.  Even  the  most 
intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Harriman  confess  they 
are  not  certain  what  he  intends  to  do.  He  him- 
self is  absolutely  noncommittal. 

At  any  rate,  Wall  street,  the  financial  eye  of 
the  United  States,  gazes  upon  a  spectacle  today 
not  particularly  conducive  to  sound  sleep  at 
nights  on  the  part  of  railway  executive  officers 
and  owners  who  lie  within  the  Harriman  sphere 
of  influence.  It  is  the  picture  of  E.  H.  Harriman, 
bereft  of  his  pet  vocation,  standing  amid  a  pile 
of  money  and  capital,  $100,000,000  cash,  $100,- 
000,000  Union  Pacific-  preferred,  $100,000,000 
Northwestern  preferred,  $60,000,000  Southern 
Pacific  preferred,  and  unlimited  capacity  for  the 
issue  of  bonds — and  sighing,  as  Alexander  sighed, 
for  other  worlds  to  conquer.  * 


Perjury  is  growing  more  and  more  common  in  the  English  courts.     It  must  gratify  some  of 
our  "conservative  business  men"  to  see  their  pet  fad  copied  thus.^Puck. 
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The  "House-to-House"   Gum-Shoe  Campaign  Is  Popular  This  Fall. 

— Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

DISCONTENT-OR  DISHONESTY? 


FALL  ELECTIONS  HINGING  UPON  ONE  OR  THE  OTHER  OF  THESE 

SOCIAL  PHENOMENA- HEARST  CLAIMS  THE  ISSUE  IS  DIS- 

HONESTY-HIS  ENEMIES  CLAIM  IT  IS  DISCONTENT. 


According  to  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Hearst, 
the  real  spirit  of  his  own  campaign  is  the 
elimination  of  corporate  dishonesty  and  the 
re-establishment  of  a  governmental  admin- 
istration more  closely  in  touch  with  the  mass 
of  the  people  than  is  at  present  the  case. 
According  to  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Hearst, 
there  is  little  more  in  his  propaganda  than 
the  fostering  of  a  discontent  which  has  al- 
ready attained  more  or  less  dangerous  pro- 
portions, and  the  passing  of  political  power 
f:om  those  who  are  both  trained  to  its  vise 
and  appreciative  of  its  responsibilities  to 
those  who  are  either  loose  of  morals,  vision- 
nry  of  ideals,  or  limited  in  brains. 


To  this  extent,  at  least,  the  issue  of  the 
elections  of  1906  is  sharply  joined.  Nor  is 
the  joining  out  of  keeping  with  the  general 
trend  of  the  times.  Unmistakably  the  public 
has  set  itself  against  the  habits  which  it  has 
itself  condoned  for  twenty-five  or  forty 
years,  and  is  reaching  out  for  the  fresher, 
the  more  moral,  the  more  sane.  Whether 
the  Hearst  movement  stands  for  or  against 
this  movement  is,  of  course,  for  partisans  or 
for  time  to  determine;  but  the  fact  that  its 
opponents  feel  that  they,  and  not  he,  stand 
for  this,  indicates  that  both  sides  are  anxious 
to  claim  the  credit,  and  that  both  sides 
realize  that  without  such  credit  they  can  not 
hope  for  ascendencj'. 
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IN  NEW  YORK. 
— From  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


SEES  NO  SOCIAL  CLASSES 


Arthur   Brisbane    Denies    That    Hearst    Fosters 
Factional  Hostilities. 

Exactly  what  Mr.  Hearst  claims  of  him- 
self and  his  hopes  has  been  reflected  most 
notably  by  his  confidential  adviser  and  chief 
editorial  assistant,  Arthur  Brisbane.  The 
following  from  the  New  York  World  gives  a 
portion  of  Mr.  Brisbane 's  utterances : 

Hearst  does  not  see  the  American  people  di- 
vided up  into  upper  and  lower  classes  in  his 
mind.  He  sees  only  two  classes  of  men — the 
honest  and  the  dishonest,  those  that  obey  the 
laws  and  those  that  defy  them.  A  lawbreaker 
is  more  hateful  to  him  than  the  little  criminal. 
And  it  is  fair  to  warn  the  very  big  ones  that 
they  will  do  well  to  spend  their  money  liberally 
to  defeat  Hearst.  Some  of  them  will  go  to  jail 
if  he  is  made  Governor. 

Hearst  believes  that  Americans  want  oppor- 
tunity, not  charity.  He  believes  that  opportun- 
ity should  begin  in  the  public  school  with  the 
best  possible  education  for  every  child.  He  went 
to  the  public  school  himself,  and  his  son  will  be 
in  the  public  school  in  two  years  from  now.  He 
believes  that  if  the  public  school  system  will 
feed  the  children's  brains  properly  they  will 
know  later  on  how  to  feed  their  stomachs  and 
their  children's  stomachs  under  honest  govern- 
ment. 

Opportunity  for  which  the  foundation  is  laid 
in  the  public  schools  should  be  continued  in  the 


business  world,  and  that  involves  the 
abolition  of  criminal  monopoly  and  of  the 
conspiracies  that  close  profitable  careers  to 
intelligent  men. 

The  opportunity  to  obtain  justice  is 
essential  in  any  civilization.  Mr.  Hearst 
opposes  the  control  of  judges  by  corpora- 
tions, or  by  any  other  influence  save  the 
written  words  in  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  Hearst's  reliance  is  upon  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  people,  and  his  plan  in  office 
would  be  to  have  that  intelligence  find  free 
expression  at  the  polls.  He  believes,  as 
did  the  men  who  established  this  govern- 
ment, that  the  intelligence  of  the  nation 
exceeds  that  of  any  individual.  And  he 
resents  a  system  under  which  the  selfish 
interests  of  a  few  overrule  the  combined 
wishes  of  the  whole  people. 

"Hearst   as   a  Menace   to  Prosperity." 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reply  to  the  silly  talk  of  "Hearst 
as  a  Menace  to  Prosperity."  This  kind  of 
talk  was  invented  by  the  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  milking  prosperity,  taking  out  of 
it  hundreds  of  millions  at  a  time,  as  in 
the  recent  financial  crime  called  the  trac- 
tion merger. 

Mr.  Hearst  stands  for  the  kind  of  pros- 
perity in  which  all  men  have  a  share  in 
accordance  with  their  intelligence  and  their 
industry. 

Every  editor  in  this  country  knows  that 
Hearst  depends  for  his  prosperity  absolutely 
upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation. . 

He  conducts  his  newspaper  business  in  five 
American  cities — Chicago,  New  York,  Boston, 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles.  His  news- 
papers have  accounts  with  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican business  men  in  every  possible  line  of 
legitimate  commercial  effort. 

In  each  city  his  newspaper  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  merchants  and  professional 
classes  in  the  city.  These  in  turn  depend  for 
their  prosperity  upon  that  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Hearst  works  for  himself,  when  he  works,  as 
he  does  constantly  and  intelligently,  to  promote 
general  prosperity.  The  merchant  depends  upon 
the  spending  power  of  the  average  American 
home.  And  Hearst's  newspapers  depend  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  merchant. 

A  Democrat  in   Every   Way. 

Hearst  is  a  Democrat  literally  as  well  as  in 
politics.  He  lives  in  the  greatest  simplicity 
— far  more  simply  than  any  one  of  a  dozen  men 
whom  he  employs. 

All  men  look  alike  to  him  if  they  are  honest, 
and  all  thieves  look  alike  to  him,  a  fact  that 
some  of  the  big  ones  will  learn  sooner  or  later 
to  their  sorrow. 

If  you  who  read  this  decide  to  cast  a  vote 
for  Hearst  you  will  vote  for  a  man  who  seeks 
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a  chance  simply  to  earn  your  gratitude  and 
friendship  and  to  prove  in  office  that  he  has 
been  consistent  and  sincere  in  his  speeches  and 
his  writings  in  private  life. 

Hearst  is  going  to  succeed  because  sincerity 
and  intelligence  combined  do  not  fail  in  the  long 
run.  And  those  who  support  him  now  in  the 
beginning  of  his  political  career  will  be  pioneers 
in  a  movement  for  genuine  conservative  popular 
government,  free  from  the  dangerous  experi- 
ments of  irresponsible  theorists  and  free  from 
the  vicious  scheming  of  selfish  monopolists. 

Hearst  stands  for  Americanism  in  govern- 
ment, and  Americanism  is  not  yet  a  failure, 
despite  the  efforts  of  anarchy  at  the  top  and  at 
the  bottom  of  society  to  make  it  fail. 


BRYAN'S  STRENGTH  IS  STILL  GREAT 


Politicians  Marvel  at  the  Way  He  Holds  His 
Following  in  All  Sections. 
Although  for  the  moment  the  Hearst 
personality  seems  to  overtower  that  of 
Bi-yan,  there  are  many  who  feel  that  he  is 
more  likely  to  be 'the  leader  two  years  hence. 
Said  Homer  Bassford,  the  correspondent  of 
the  St.  Louis  Republic,  who  has  accompanied 
Mr.  Bryan  throughout  much  of  his  recent 
traveling : 

Lincoln,  Neb.— When  Mr.  Bryan  came  home 
for  a  rest  of  three  days  he  found  his  desk  piled 
high  with  requests  for  visits  and  speeches.  In- 
stead of  resting,  he  undertook  to  explain  to  his 
correspondents  that  most  of  his  time  until 
November  6  is  taken  up  by  the  National  Con- 
gressional Campaign  ^Committee,  and  that  the 
few  vacant  days  are  to  be  spent  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  Bryan  services  are 
most  needed.  Ohio  and  New  York  are  likely  to 
get  the  unfilled  days,  since  the  demands  from 
those  states  appear  to  be  the  most  urgent. 

Any  analysis  of  Bryan's  position  before  the 
American  people  at  this  moment  must  of  neces- 
sity be  complicated.  State  after  state  has  en- 
dorsed him  for  the  presidency  in  1908,  and  every 
city  that  has  joined  in  the  welcome  back  to 
America  has  outdone  itself  in  the  warmth  of 
its  reception. 

The  one  city  which  has  appeared  a  trifle  cold 
is  Cincinnati,  where,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
stranger,  there  appeared  to  be  a  local  fight  on 
individuals  that  obscured  interest  in  a  one-day 
Bryan  meeting.  In  all  other  places  the  support 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  was  unmistakable. 

Audiences  such  as  Bryan  had  in  St.  Louis 
were  common  everywhere,  and  it  is  entirely 
within  the  truth  to  say  that  at  every  place  save 
Cincinnati  there  was,  and  is,  a  popular  interest 
in  the  man  that  puzzles  the  politicians,  including 


Bryan's  supporters  as  well  as  the  few  who  are 
not  enthusiastic  over  his  leadership. 

Southern  Opposition  Fades. 

In  the  South  I  saw  numerous  instances  of 
district  leaders — that  is  to  say,  congressmen, 
state  officials,  and  local  bosses — who  had  secretly 
declared  against  Bryan's  public-ownership  talk, 
and  in  every  case  these  fellows  were  compelled 
almost  immediately,  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
show  some  attention  to  Bryan,  and  at  once  come 
to  a  full  stop  in  their  criticism  of  him. 

The  situation  in  Cincinnati  gave  rise  to  a 
rumor,  printed  in  the  New  York  Sun  and  othei 
newspapers,  that  the  Democratic  leaders  of  that 
state  had  sent  word  to  Mr.  Bryan  that  they  did 
not  want  him  to  return;  that  he  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Congressman  Lloyd,  of  Mis- 
souri, who  is  managing  the  congressional  cam- 
paign for  the  Democrats  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  told  me  in  Kansas  City  on  Saturday 
that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth; 
that  the  Ohio  leaders  were  only  too  anxious 
to  have  Bryan's  aid,  and  that  they  would  get  it. 

In  Illinois  Mr.  Bryan  will  make  a  campaign 
for  several  of  the  Democratic  congressional  dis- 
tricts that  are  in  need  of  his  support.  He  feels 
that  his  close  personal  relations  with  men  in 
that  state  and  his  own  intimate  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  the  Commonwealth  that  gave  him 
birth  will  enable  him  to  be  of  value  to  the 
ticket,  this  all  apart,  of  course,  from  his  position 
as  a  national  leader. 

Nomination  Still  Likely. 

That  Mr.  Bryan  has  seriously  impaired  his 
chances  for  the  nomination  by  any  public  decla- 
ration since  his  return  to  America  appears  to  be 
impossible.  He  has,  beyond  doubt,  aroused  a 
discussion  second  only  to  that  of  the  money 
question  of  1896,  but  he  has  such  a  chorus  of 
private  and  public  voices  that  are  declaring  for 
his  sincerity  and  safety  on  all  public  questions, 
taken  as  a  whole,  that  whatever  of  adverse 
criticism  has  followed  his  ownership  paragraph 
has  been  more  than  offset  by  the  onrush  of  his 
partisans  and  the  newspaper  explanations  of 
just  what  is  meant  by  both  Roosevelt  and  Bryan 
in  their  declarations  on  the  subject  of  what  the 
public  must  do  to  the  railroads  in  case  the  rail- 
roads continue   to  do   things   to   the  public. 

Such  old-fashioned  and  accomplished  poli- 
ticians as  William  Joel  Stone,  of  Missouri;  Hoke 
Smith,  of  Georgia;  Jeff  Davis,  of  Arkansas;  Dan 
Campau,  of  Michigan;  Governor  Tyler,  of  Vir- 
ginia; Governor  Beckham,  of  Kentucky;  Dock- 
ery,  Cowherd,  and  others  of  Missouri  are  so  sure 
of  Bryan  that  they  are  not  even  undertaking 
to  discuss  or  defend  his  position  on  any  subject. 
They  have  been  watching  the  attitude  of  the 
people,  and  they  feel  that  a  united  Democracy 
is  going  to  adjust  platform  and  man  in  such  a 
way  that  a  majority  of  all  voters  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  ticket  sufficiently  to  place  its  elec- 
tion beyond  reasonable  doubt. 
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LOOKING  TO  ROOSEVELT 


New  York  Republicans  Relied  upon  the  Presi- 
dent for  Their  Strength. 

The  extent  to  which  the  anti-Hearst  people 
find  it  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  th3 
demonstrated  power  of  President  Roosevelt 
was  shown  in  the  following  from  the  "Wash- 
ington Post: 

New  York. — President  Roosevelt  may  appear 
on  the  stump  in  this  state  in  support  of  Hughes 
for  governor,  if  the  President  and  Timothy  L. 
Woodruff,  chairman  of  the  State  Republican 
Committee,  believe  that  Hearst  is  running  so 
strong  as  to  imperil  the  Republican  candidate. 

Assurances  to  this  effect,  it  was  learned  from 
high  Republican  sources,  have  been  given  by  the 
President,  who  is  carefully  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  campaign  in  his  own  state,  and  who 
also  is  guiding  that  campaign  by  telegraph  and 
telephone.  In  the  event  of  Hearst  showing 
great  strength  with  the  people,  as  the  campaign 
progresses,  one  or  possibly  two  speeches  may  be 
expected  in  behalf  of  Hughes. 

The  President  is  in  almost  daily  touch  with 
State  Chairman  Woodruff,  who  was  the  nominee 
for  lieutenant-governor  on  the  state  ticket  with 
Roosevelt  when  the  latter  was  elected  governor 
in  1898.  The  President  also  is  closely  in  touch 
with  Congressman  Herbert  Parsons,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  County  Committee  here, 
and  who  dominated  the  recent  State  Convention 
as  the  personal  representative  of  the  President. 

That  the  result  of  the  coming  state  election 
will  determine  the  candidate  of  either  the  Re- 
publican or  the  Democratic  party  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1908  is  believed  by  prominent  Repub- 
licans here,  and  they  are  carefully  shaping  the 
campaign  generally,  and  the  selection  of  local 
candidates  especially,  to  score  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  that  end. 

If  Hughes  is  elected,  the  Republican  managers 
believe  he  will  be  the  likely  party  presidential 
standard  bearer  in  1908,  notwithstanding  Taft 
and  Root.  If  Hearst  is  elected,  the  managers  of 
both  parties  believe  he  will  be  the  party  nominee 
for  the  presidency  two  years  hence.  Daily  re- 
ports in  detail  are  made  to  Washington,  and 
none  of  the  local  Congress,  Senate,  or  Assembly 
slates  were  completed  until  the  Roosevelt  0.  K. 
had  been  affixed. 

There  is  absolute  harmony  of  action  between 
Messrs.  Roosevelt  and  Hughes. 


USING  PRESIDENT  AS  SHIELD? 


Making  of  Roosevelt  Chief  Issue  Called  Evidence 
of  Fear  by  Democrats. 

To  the  Democrats,  this  falling  back  upon 
the      President     presents      the      following 


thoughts,  as  referred  to  in  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune: 

Washington,  D.  C. — Chairman  Griggs,  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  has  issued  the 
following  statement : 

"All  this  talk  about  the  closing  of  any  branch 
of  the  Democratic  National  Headquarters  is  ut- 
terly without  foundation.  The  effort  of  the 
Republicans  to  make  the  President  the  sole  issue 
of  this  campaign  is  significant,  and  will  prove 
futile. 

"It  would  appear  from  the  frantic  efforts  of 
certain  distinguished  Republican  speakers  to 
make  the  President  the  issue,  that  they  are 
ashamed  of  the  record  of  the  Republican  house 
of  Congress.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  and  there- 
fore do  not  charge  that  they  are  ashamed  of 
its  guilt,  but  if  they  are  not,  why  are  they  so 
earnestly  pursuing  the  policy  of  ignoring  the 
record  of  that  body  and  attempting  to  hide 
behind  the  President?" 


DEBS  AIMS  AT  HEARST 


Refers  to  the  Independence  League  as  Capital- 
istic Political  Party. 

As  President  Roosevelt  is  regarded  by  the 
supporters  of  Hearst  as  being  good  enough 
so  far  as  he  goes,  but  as  not  going  far 
enough,  so  the  Socialists  appear  to  regard 
Hearst  as  short  of  the  adequate  apostleship. 
Said  the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 

Characterizing  W.  R.  Hearst's  Independence 
League  as  "one  of  the  capitalistic  political  par- 
ties," Eugene  V.  Debs  opened  the  Socialist  cam- 
paign in  Chicago  and  Cook  County  at  a  fall 
festival  at  Brand's  Park.  In  a  two  hours'  ad- 
dress Mr.  Debs  made  uncomplimentary  reference 
also  to  President  Roosevelt,  Speaker  Cannon, 
Williams  Jennings  Bryan,  Paul  Morton,  and  Sec- 
retary of  War  Taft,  and  took  issue  with  Samuel 
Gompers's  recent  utterances  against  the  nomi- 
nation of  "labor"  candidates. 

About  3500  persons  listened  to  the  open-air 
speech,  but  Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  recent  con- 
vert to  Socialism,  was  not  of  the  number. 

At  an  appeal  from  Mr.  Breekon  for  campaign 
funds,  money  was  showered  on  the  stage  from 
the  audience,  and  the  "passing  of  the  hat" 
resulted  in  a  total  of  $145  being  obtained,  in 
addition  to  the  "gate  receipts"  of  25  cents  a 
person. 

"Socialists  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County,  you 
have  good  reason  to  rejoice  in  this  working  class 
demonstration,"  began  Mr.  Debs,  when  the 
money  had  been  counted.  "You  men  and  women 
'are  the  real  royalty,  the  true  nobility,  the  peers 
of  the  realm,  and  in  your  presence  I  gladly 
realize  that  in  serving  you  I  honor  myself.  The 
capitalist  politicians  always  have  contrived  to 
keep  you  workers   divided  on  alleged  issues  in 
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SCRAPED  OFF. 


which  you  have  not  the  slightest  interest,  so  that 
you  have  continued  to  vote  in  such  manner  that, 
while  you  produce  all  the  wealth,  the  parasitical 
class  enjoys  it. 

"Workingmen  are  sadly  out  of  place  in  the 
capitalist  parties,  the  Jlepublican,  the  Democratic, 
and  the  Hearst  parties.  To-day  there  are  only 
two  parties  in  reality — that  of  the  capitalist  and 
that  of  the  working  class.  So  there  is  only  one 
issue  in  this  campaign  so  far  as  the  working 
class  is  concerned — the  issue  of  capitalism  and 
wage  slavery.  Both  the  Democratic  and  the 
Republican  parties  are  committed  to  both  of 
these,  and  if  either  party  wins  you  lose.  You  do 
not  need  the  capitalist.  He  could  not  exist  an 
instant  without  you." 


— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
DENEEN  GIVES  WARNING 


Governor  Tells  Bankers  Conservatives,  Not  Agi- 
tators, Should  Lead  Reform. 

The  necessity  of  doing  something  radical 
to  prevent  the  excessive  growth  of  the  ten- 
dencies to  which  conservative  voters  appear 
to  object  was  urged  by  Governor  Deneen  of 
Illinois  recently  in  a  public  address,  of  which 
the  following  from  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  is  a  partial  summary: 

Springfield,    111. — A   note   of   warning   that    it 
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behooves  business  men  and  the  conservative 
elements  of  society  to  co-operate  actively  in  the 
framing  of  wise  laws  for  the  regulation  of  indus- 
trial enterprises  in  order  that  an  antidote  may 
be  furnished  for  radical  doctrines  was  sounded 
by  Governor  Charles  S.  Deneen  in  an  address 
here  before  the  sixteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Illinois  State  Bankers'  Association. 

Although  the  Governor  declared  that  it  is 
hardly  credible  that  there  is  immediate  danger 
of  the  triumph  of  government  ownership  over 
government  regulation,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
present  trend  of  political  opinion  is  toward, 
rather  than  away  from,  radical  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  property  rights  and  uses.  He  referred  to 
the  issue  of  government  ownership  as  against 
government  regulation  as  "dangerously  rad- 
ical," and  declared  that  the  sheet  anchor  of 
econonjie  safety  is  in  the  influence  which  the 
conservative  elements  of  society  can  exercise,  if 
they  will,  toward  the  adoption  of  "the  sober  and 
conservative  course  which  lies  between  the  do- 
nothing  policy  of  the  reactionary  and  the  revo- 
lutionary policy  of  the  radical." 

"The  demagogue  and  the  agitator,  whom  we 
have  always  with  us,"  said  Governor  Deneen, 
"are  real  perils  and  their  baleful  influence  can 
be  met  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  sober  sense  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  people.  And  this  appeal 
cannot  be  successfully  made  by  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  necessary  extension  of  govern- 
ment regulation,  because  the  need  of  such  regu- 
lation is  obvious  and  is  felt  and  recognized  by 
the  community.  The  opposition  of  those  whose 
business  is  properly  subject  to  government 
supervision  and  control  to  legislative  regulation 
plays  into  the  hands  of  the  extremists.  Per- 
sistence in  this  opposition  can  have  but  one  re- 
sult— a  tendency  to  substitute  for  the  idea  of 
government  supervision  and  regulation  the  idea 
of  government  ownership." 


CALLED  THIEVES  OF  IDEAS 


Upton  Sinclair  Says  That  Hearst  and  Bryan  Are 
Robbing  Socialists  of  Program. 

That  neither  Bryan  nor  Hearst  are  getting 
down,  by  their  own  efforts,  to  the  deeper 
needs  of  the  times,  is  the  contention  ot"  Up- 
ton Sinclair,  one  of  the  Socialistic 
leaders.     Said  the  New  York  WorH. : 

Trenton,  N.  J. — Upton  Sinclair,  the  author, 
■who  has  been  nominated  by  the  Socialist  Party 
as  its  congressional  candidate,  has  written  a 
letter  to  the  Mercer  County  Socialists  accepting 
the  honor. 

In  his  letter  the  author  says  that  prophesies 
are  beginning  to  come  true,  and  the  seeds  which 
have  been  sown  are  beginning  to  show  fruit. 

' '  Ten  years  ago,  before  I  was  old  enough  to 
vote,  I  was  helping  to  raise  money  for  the  re- 
form movement  in  New  York,  and  now  I  watch 
with    wonder   to    see    even    the    slum    proletariat 


of  that  city  of  unrighteousness  beginning  to  stir 
and  to  see  the  pirate  chieftains  of  Tammany 
Hall  beginning  to  talk  of  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

"Let  us  not  be  discouraged  that  the  politi- 
cians steal  our  thunder;  that  Mr.  Bryan  has 
boldly  walked  off  with  one-third  of  our  pro- 
gram, and  labeled  it  'individualism,'  while  Mr. 
Hearst  is  claiming  two-thirds  of  it  under  the 
title  of  'Americanism.'  'The  time  is  coming 
when  the  people  will  no  longer  be  deceived  by 
names,  but  will  content  themselves  only  with 
realities." 


GANG  TURNS  DOWN  CHURCHILL 


But    the    Novelist's    Ideas    Dominate    the    New 
Hampshire  Platform. 

Some  of  the  diflfieulties  in  the  way  of 
achieving  reform  thru  the  medium  of  the 
older  parties  is  shown  in  the  following  ac- 
count from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  the  de- 
feat of  Mr.  Churchill  for  the  Republican 
gubernatorial  nomination  in  New  Hamp- 
shire : 

Concord,  N.  H. — Winston  Churchill,  the  novel- 
ist, was  defeated  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road, which  he  set  out  to  fight  in  its  first  prac- 
tical experience  with  the  politics  he  analyzed 
in  one  of  his  "best  sellers." 

Charles  M.  Floyd  of  Manchester  won  the 
nomination  for  governor  on  the  ninth  ballot 
after  the  novelist  had  made  a  hard  run  for  the 
honor.  The  strength  he  showed  was  the  biggest 
surprise  of  the  Republican  State  Convention. 

Although  Churchill  was  defeated  for  the  nomi- 
nation he  scored  a  partial  victory,  for  the  plat- 
form adopted  was  that  advocated  by  the  Lincoln 
Club,  which  backed  the  Churchill  campaign.  It 
includes  every  issue  raised  by  the  novelist,  and 
requires  the  Republican  Party  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  stand  for  the  identical  reforms  on  which 
he  based  his  attack  on  the  Republican  machine. 

After  commending  Roosevelt  and  all  he  has 
done  and  the  "industry  and  work  of  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Congress,"  and  congratulating  the  coun- 
try on  its  prosperity,  "all  due  to  the  Republican 
party,"  the  platform  says:  "We  welcome  the 
fullest  discussion  of  our  management  of  state 
affairs.  The  record  made  by  the  Republican 
Party  in  its  half  century  of  control  in  this  state 
requires  neither  apology  nor  explanation.  Its 
bare  recital  is  its  justification." 

The  next  plank  is  a  frank  concession  to 
Churchill  on  his  anti-free  pass  contention.  It 
reads : 

"We  urge  that  the  next  legislature  authorize 
the  state  treasurer  to  contract  with  the  railroads 
for  the  transportation  of  its  members  from  their 
homes  to  the  capital  and  return  each  week  on 
specified  days,  and  that  the  cost  be  paid  from 
the  state  treasury  as  mileage  of  members.  We 
further  urge  that  the  issuing  of  free  passes  by 
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railroads  and  their  acceptance  by  individuals 
be  limited  by  penal  statute  to  such  classes  as 
railroad  officers  and  employees,  persons  in 
charge  of  mail  and  express,  and  persons  in  mis- 
fortune who  are  unable  to  pay  their  fares." 

Accept  Ballot  Reform. 

Following  this  is  a  plank  which  is  almost  as 
open  a  concession  on  the  need  of  ballot  reform. 
It  says: 

"A  change  in  the  manner  of  nominations  for 
office  is  essential  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
party  organizations.  We,  therefore,  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  next  legislature  ascertain 
whether  this  can  be  best  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  direct  primary,  or  by  some  effective  method 
which  confines  party  nominations  to  party  ad- 
herents, provides  for  registration  of  voters  and 
simultaneous  primaries. ' ' 

Churchill's  attacks  on  the  railroad  lobby, 
which  has  so  long  been  supposed  to  control 
legislation^  is  thus  answered  in  the  platform: 

"We  demand  such  legislation  as  will  tend  to 
prevent  a  corrupt  lobby  from  participating  in 
the  legislation  of  the  State  and  secure  the  regis- 
tration of  attorneys  and  others  who  may  appear 
before  legislative  bodies,  with  returns  of  their 
fees  and  expenses." 

The  demand  of  Churchill  for  a  state  railroad 
commission  is  met  by  a  recommendation  that  one 
be  established  at  once.  The  anti-gambling  war 
of  the  present  state  administration,  which  ren- 
dered valueless  an  investment  of  more  than 
$2,000,000  in  a  race-track  at  Salem,  is  com- 
mended, and  the  present  local  option  liquor  law 
is  declared  an  adequate  substitute  for  prohibi- 
tion, which  it  succeeded. 


GOING  GUNNING  FOR  BOSSES 


Rhode   Island  Democrats  Make   This  the  Issue 
of  Their  Campaign. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  from  the 
New  York  World  shows  that  in  one  state  the 
old  parties  are  still  available  as  a  means  to 
political  betterment: 

Providence. — "Down  with  the  bosses"  and 
"Braytonism  must  be  destroyed"  were  the  key- 
notes of  the  platform  and  speeches  at  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention,  which  nominated  the 
following  ticket : 

For  governor,  James  H.  Higgins,  Pawtucket; 
lieutenant-governor,  Charles  Sisson,  Providence ; 
secretary  of  state,  William  Palmer,  East  Provi- 
dence; attorney-general,  Edward  M.  Sullivan, 
Cranston;  state  treasurer,  John  H.  Archambault, 
Warwick. 

The  platform  adopted   declares: 

"The  people  of  Rhode  Island  are  being  moved 
by  the  compelling  power  of  a  high  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  right  to  rise  up  against  the  continuance 


of  a  government  under  which  the  whole  people 
are  being  plundered  for  the  benefit  of  a  few, 
through  practices  which  curse  Rhode  Island  with 
a  political  life  degrading  to  its  manhood. 

"The  boss  system  of  government  has  robbed 
Rhode  Island  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
franchises  and  privileges  and  bestowed  them 
on  men  who  have  contributed  out  of  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth  to  the  support  of  the  system,  not 
out  of  gratitude,  but  because  that  system  ex- 
empted from  taxation  that  wealth  so  corruptly 
given  them.  Under  this  system  the  people  of  the 
State  have  been  deprived  of  a  revenue  from 
taxation  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  portion  of 
this  money  so  unjustly  withheld  from  the  State 
has  been  used  to  corrupt  a  controlling  element 
in  communities  where  the  forces  of  civic  honesty 
could  be  overcome  by  the  forces  of  organized 
corruption. ' ' 


NO  CAMPAIGN  MONEY 


Ohio  Elections  Rendered  Dull  and  Uninteresting 
by  Lack  of  Funds. 

In  line  with  the  reversion  of  the  campaign 
issue  to  the  simple  question  of  public  and 
business  morality,  is  the  elimination  of  the 
campaign  fund.  How  this  works  out  in 
practice  is  seen  in  the  following  from  the 
Pittsburg  Dispatch: 

Columbus,  0. — It  is  a  moneyless  campaign  the 
political  parties  are  making  in  Ohio  this  year. 
Both  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  are 
practically  without  funds.  The  speaking  cam- 
paigns have  been  delayed,  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion retarded,  and  the  campaign  generally  ren- 
dered lax  and  uninteresting.  Not  in  a  genera- 
tion has  the  State  witnessed  such  an  apathetic 
political  battle. 

True,  the  Republicans  will  have  the  money 
which  an  assessment  on  state  employees  will 
bring,  but  this  is  a  small  amount  when  the  needs 
of  the  campaign  are  considered.  The  Democrats 
will  have  help  from  the  National  Congressional 
Committee,  as  will  the  Republicans,  but  this  will 
be  entirely  out  of  proportion  with  the  demands 
from  the  several  districts.  The  state  ticket  is 
small,  the  county  tickets  have  the  fewest  candi- 
dates of  any  that  have  been  named  in  years,  and 
there  is  nothing  big  at  stake  which  affords  an 
unusual  means  of  revenue  to  either  party. 

The  voters  will  remain  at  home  by  thousands 
unless  the  congressional  contests  assume  propor- 
tions which  interest  them.  This  they  probably 
will  do,  for  there  will  be  a  contest  in  every  dis- 
trict in  the  State  save  that  in  Cleveland,  where 
the  Democrats,  as  usual,  will  endorse  Congress- 
man Burton,  who  could  win  over  any  opposition 
the  Johnson  men  could  offer  him. 
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COETELYOU  GRIPS  PURSE  TIGHTLY 


Only  $50,000  of  $600,000  Surplus  Given  Out  for 
Congressional  Campaign. 

Washington. — Speaker  Cannon  and  Congres- 
sional Chairman  Sherman  have  a  "grouch" 
against  President  Roosevelt  and  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Cortelyou.  The  latter  is  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  custodian  of 
the  surplus  from  the  campaign  of  1904. 

While  the  figures  may  be  a  surprise  to  those 
who  suppose  that  campaign  chairmen  generally 
spend  all  the  money  contributed,  it  is  asserted 
on  authority  which  ought  to  be  good  that  Mr. 
Cortelyou  has  about  $600,000  of  the  1904  funds 
still  in  his  keeping. 

In  any  event,  he  is  known  to  have  a  consid- 
erable surplus.  The  managers  of  this  congres- 
sional campaign  want  him  to  turn  a  good  portion 
of  it  over  to  them  for  use  this  year.  It  is  stated 
at  Democratic  headquarters  that  Mr.  Cortelyou 
has  already  given  Chairman  Sherman  $50,000, 
but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  Mr.  Sherman 
wants  a  great  deal  more. 

He  and  Speaker  Cannon  urged  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  dominant  issue  this  year.  The  Presi- 
dent willingly  permitted  that.  He  wrote  the 
Watson  letter  asking  for  a  Republican  house  in 
the  Sixtieth  Congress  to  uphold  him  in  carrying 
out  his  policies.  If  the  President  is  the  one,  say 
Messrs.  Cannon  and  Sherman,  he  ought  not  to 
withhold  the  big  surplus  in  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  the  plea  that  it  is  a  national  fund, 
not  a  congressional  fund. 

Several  very  urgent  appeals  have  been  made 
to  Mr.  Cortelyou.  Some  of  them  have  come 
from  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  Missouri 
Republicans  have  also  applied  to  him,  because 
of  their  exigencies  and  the  favorable  impression 
upon  the  Republicans  of  the  country  could  Mis- 
souri be  kept  in  the  g.  o.  p.  column  this  year. 
It  is  understood  that  the  purse  strings  have  been 
loosed  a  little  for  them. 


COLORADO'S  RELUCTANT  LEADERS 


Gubernatorial      Nomination      by      Republicans 
Finally  Went  to  a  Preacher. 

Among  the  many  states  vv^here  something 
reformatory  is  needed  in  politics,  none  is 
more  conspicuously  in  need  than  Colorado, 
and  none  is  more  conspicuous  than  Colorado 
in  the  relation  of  the  men  of  wealth  to  the 
corruption.  Said  the  New  York  World  con- 
cerning the  gubernatorial  campaign: 

Denver,  Colo. — Scorned  by  five  prominent  politi- 
cians, who  objected  to  another  nominee  for  the 
place,   the  Republican   nomination  for  governor 


of  Colorado  finally  was  accepted  by  a  Methodist 
clergyman.  With  university  students  shrieking 
their  college  cry  in  behalf  of  one  candidate, 
newsboys  organizing  bands  and  marching  clubs 
to  "whoop  'er  up"  for  another,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  union  of  miners  making  demonstrations 
for  a  third,  the  campaign  has  become  the  most 
spectacular  in  the  State's  history. 

The  preacher  who  accepted  the  Republican 
nomination  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Buchtel, 
formerly  a  missionary  to  Bulgaria,  later  pastor 
of  several  churches  in  Indiana,  and  now  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Denver. 

The  contest  for  the  governorship  is  now  being 
waged  by  four  candidates,  each  possessing  some 
peculiar  characteristics  which  alone  would  have 
made  the  campaign  notable.  Besides  the  clergy- 
man, the  candidates  are : 

Democratic — Alva  Adams,  twice  governor  and 
three  times  previously  the  party  nominee.  He 
claims  he  was  counted  out  two  years  ago  and 
now  seeks  election  as  a  vindication. 

Independent  —  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  popularly 
known  as  "the  kids'  judge,"  because  he  framed 
the  Juvenile  Court  Law  and  is  now  judge  of  that 
court. 

Socialistic — William  D.  Haywood,  secretary  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  and  now  con- 
fined in  the  Idaho  State  Penitentiary,  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Ex-governor  Steunenberg  of 
that  state.  He  was  a  prisoner  when  he  was 
nominated. 

About  one-third  of  the  population  of  Colorado 
lives  in  Denver.  In  this  city  the  issue  in  every 
campaign  is  whether  the  public-service  corpora- 
tions shall  rule. 

In  turn  the  Republican  nomination  was  offered 
to  the  following  men: 

Congressman  Franklin  E.  Brooks,  recently 
renominated. 

Congressman  Robert  W.  Bonynge,  also  renomi- 
nated. 

Governor  J.  F.  McDonald. 

Whitney  Newton,   ex-state  treasurer. 

General  George  W.  Cook,  nominee  for  con- 
gressman-at-large  and  a  candidate  before  the 
recent  National  Encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
for  commander-in-chief. 

Each  of  these  men  declined  to  accept.  Each 
intimated   that   the   nomination   was   "tainted." 

The  fact  that  women  vote  in  all  elections  in 
Colorado  adds  materially  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  result  of  the  campaign.  On  each  of  the  four 
tickets  a  woman  has  been  nominated  for  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 


NOVELTIES  IN  KANSAS  AGAIN 


Democrats  Making  a  Picturesque  Fight  Against 
Governor  Hoch. 

The  one-time  Populist  state,  driven  by  the 
intensity  of  its  fight  over  the  Standard  Oil 
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and  the  railroads,  appears  again  to  be  in  just 
such  throes  as  led  to  the  Populist  supremacy. 
Said  the  St.  Louis  Republic : 

Topeka,  Kan. — Kansas  always  did  have  a  pen- 
chant for  doing  the  unexpected,  and  this  cam- 
paign is  replete  with  strikingly  peculiar  phases. 

Although  a  United  States  senator  is  to  be 
elected  at  the  forthcoming  legislative  session, 
that  event,  which  in  most  states  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  paramount  import,  is  now  generally  con- 


they  assert  that  the  other  Republican  faction  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  railroads;  that  state 
officials  ride  on  passes;  that  railroad  assessments 
are  too  low,  and  that  in  various  other  ways  the 
railroads  are  favored. 

Stubbs  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate. 

Strangely  enough.  Governor  Hoch  was  a 
"Square  Deal"  Republican  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  he  now  holds,  and  he  was  "brought 
out,"  or  discovered,  by  Stubbs — the  same  Stubbs 


'%. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  HAPPY  HOOLIGANS. 


sidered  secondary  to  the  gubernatorial  race. 

Colonel  William  A.  Harris,  a  typical  cavalier, 
a  native  of  Virginia,  "sah,"  and  a  former  sol- 
dier in  the  Confederate  Army  under  General 
Robert  E.  Lee,  is  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
governor.  His  Republican  opponent  is  Edward 
W.  Hoch,  the  present  governor  of  Kansas. 

Railroad  regulation  is  the  chief  issue,  and  the 
abolition  of  free  transportation  is  demanded  not 
only  by  the  Democrats,  but  by  the  Stubbs  fac- 
tion of  the  Republican  party. 

The  Stubbs  Faction  and  the  Hoch  Faction. 

That  explains  tersely  how  the  Republican 
party  in  Kansas  is  split. 

"Stubbs  faction"  takes  its  name  from  W.  R. 
Stubbs,  of  Lawrence,  a  railroad  contractor,  who, 
after  amassing  a  fortune  in  his  line  of  work, 
entered  politics.  He  and  his  followers  term 
themselves    "Square    Deal"    Republicans,    and 


— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

who  is  now  fighting  him.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
Governor  has  entirely  wobbled  off  of  the  anti- 
railroad  platform  on  which  he  was  elected. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Governor  issued  "an 
open  letter  to  the  people  of  Kansas,"  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  particular  harm  in  a  public  offi- 
cial using  free  railroad  transportation. 

Then  the  Governor  went  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains on  a  camping  tour.  He  stayed  three  weeks 
and  returned  to  find  public  sentiment  highly  in- 
censed. His  bold  defense  of  the  railroad  pass 
had  done  the  work. 

Colonel  Bill  Sapp,  a  particularly  well-posted 
politician,  former  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee,  is  the  possessor  of  an 
immense  fortune  which  he  made  in  the  mines 
down  at  Galena.  He  travels  over  Kansas  a 
great  deal,  and  wherever  he  goes  he  offers  tc 
wager  two  to  one  that  Harris  will  be  the  next 
governor  of  Kansas.     And  it  is  no  bluff  on  the 
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part  of  Colonel  Sapp,  either,  for  he  is  always 
ready  to  put  up  his  money.  He  has  posted  sey- 
eral  thousand  dollars  on  Harris,  and  is  still 
looking  for  more  wagers.  All  of  which  is  evi- 
dence of  his  sincerity  when  he  so  positively  pre- 
dicts the  succes  of  the  Democratic  candidate. 

So  much  has  been  siad  about  railroad  passes 
that  the  Republican  nominees  are  now  afraid  to 
ride  on  a  railroad  train  under  any  circumstances. 
To  make  it  very  plain  that  no  passes  are  now 
being  used,  the  Republican  candidates  have  hit 
upon  the  novel  plan  of  touring  the  State  in  auto- 
mobiles. Some  century  runs  have  been  made, 
and  out  on  the  plains,  where  there  is  no  speed- 
limit  ordinances,  some  swift  time  is  made. 

Although  rather  early  in  the  season,  the  cam- 
paign is  now  on  in  full  force,  and  "speakings" 
are  of  nightly  occurrence.  That  the  Republicans 
are  apprehensive  as  to  results  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  has  entered  actively  into  the  cam- 
paign and  is  flooding  the  State  with  signed  arti- 
cles, posters,  letters,  et  cetera,  espousing  the 
cause  of  Governor  Hoch  and  defending  in  gen- 
eral the  attitude  of  the  railroads  toward  the 
people. 

HEARST  AND  OLD  PARTIES 


World    Makes    Canvas    to     Show    Sources    of 
Editor's  Strength. 

&.n  estimate  of  the  sources  from  wMe'n 
Hearst  is  polling  his  surprising  strength  is 
afforded  in  the  following  from  the  New 
York  World: 

Of  the  1600  odd  delegates  to  the  Indepen- 
dence League  Convention  about  one-eighth  were 
polled  by  reporters  of  the  World  upon  the  fol- 
lowing : 

What  was  your  political  affiliation  previous  to 
joining  the  so-called  Hearst  movement  ? 

Are  you  in  favor  of  seeking  the  Democratic 
State  Convention's  indorsement  of  your  ticket? 

Do  you  belong  to  any  labor  organization? 

What,  if  any,  political  office  have  you  held? 

Summarized  below  are  the  answers  of  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  State: 

As  to  previous  party  allegiance: 

Republicans 60 

Democrats , 12.5 

Ind.,  Pro.,  and  miscellaneous 31 

As  to  seeking  Democratic  indorsement : 

In  favor 116 

Against 51 

Conditional 49 

As  to  union  membership: 

In  labor  unions 44 

Not  in  labor  unions 172 

As  to  office-holding: 

Have  held  office 46 

Have  not  held  office 170 


HOW  BOURKE  COCKRAN  TOOK 
HEARST  PILL. 

(From  his  Buffalo  Convention  Speech.) 

"I  don't  think  any  of  the  harsh  things 
said  in  a  campaign  hurt  anyone,  I  don't. 

' '  I  was  in  hopes  when  I  came  here  that  we 
would  find  another  than  he  whom  we  are 
tonight  forced  to  support. 

"But,"  he  cried  out,  "what  is  the  alterna- 
tive? Admit  that  on  the  one  side  we  have 
communism,  socialism  and  all  these  evils 
that  my  dear  Democratic  friends  have  men- 
tioned. On  the  other  side  we  have  the  un- 
speakable corruption  through  all  our  public 
and  business  life.  If  I  must  choose  between 
rottenness  and  riot,  I  regret  the  choice,  but 
give  me  riot.  Riot  will  cure  itself  in  time, 
but  rottenness  once  entered  into  the  body 
politic,  that  body  can  never  again  be  made 
whole. 

"We  are  supporting  Mr.  Hearst,  at  least 
I  am,  because  as  a  Democrat  I  can  not  help 
it.  I  am  here  to  make  no  profession  of  per- 
sonal friendship  or  liking  for  him.  He  has 
struck  me  some  hard  blows ;  I  have  not  failed 
to  strike  one  or  two  back." 


M.  0.  FOR  SOCIALISM  CURE 


Mayor    Dunne     Replies    to     Objections    Urged 
Against  His  Theories. 

That  in  many  places  the  strength  of 
Socialism  is  creating  apprehension  may,  per- 
haps, be  inferred  from  the  following  in  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald : 

Minneapolis. — "In  my  judgment  municipal 
ownership  is  the  surest  and  most  certain  anti- 
dote for  pure  socialism,"  said  Mayor  Dunne,  of 
Chicago,  speaking  at  the  Auditorium  before  a 
mass  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
Municipal  Ownership  League. 

After  dwelling  on  the  history  of  municipal 
ownershijj  in  European  cities,  and  asserting  that 
"every  advocate  of  municipal  ownership  insists 
that  a  municipal  ownership  law  and  a  civil  serv- 
ice law  shall  go  together  hand  in  hand,"  Mayor 
Dunne  took  up,  as  the  only  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  management  of  public 
utilities,  aside  from  the  danger  of  building  a 
political  machine,  the  claim  that  public  owner- 
ship is  "socialistic  or  paternalistic"  in  its  nature. 

The  Mayor  said : 

"There  are  many  definitions  of  socialism,  and 
public  ownership  is  certainly  not  pure  socialism. 
By  many  government  ownership  is  described  as 
government  socialism  or  paternalism.  I  am  not 
concerned  with  names.  Men  nowadays  are  not 
afraid  of  names.  The  only  question  is  as  to 
W'hether  or  not  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.     If  it  is,  it  matters  not  whether  it  is 
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called  socialism,  paternalism  or  any  other  name. 
K  it  is  socialistic,  then  we  have  been  socialistic 
in  this  country  for  over  half  a  century.  We  have 
been  operating  our  waterworks  in  Chicago  for 
at  least  fifty  years.  We  have  been  operating  our 
electric  light  plant  for  over  eight  years,  with  the 
result  that  we  have  better  and  cheaper  water  and 
electric  light  for  the  citizens  of  our  city.  If  it 
is  socialism,  you  have  socialism  here,  and  we  have 
it  in  almost  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Every  city  that  runs  its  waterworks,  its  electric 
light  plant,  its  public  baths,  aye,  its  police  and 
fire  departments,  and  its  public  schools,  is  prac- 
ticing socialism  if  the  operation  by  a  city  of  a 
street-car  system  or  a  telephone  system  is 
socialism. 

"If  the  citizens  of  a  community  understand 
that  the  public  streets  which  belong  to  them  shall 
be  retained  by  them  for  the  operation  of  such 
utilities  as  require  the  use  of  public  property, 
and  shall  not  be  exploited  in  the  interest  of  the 
few  against  the  many,  and  that  all  undertakings 
which  can  be  carried  on  upon  private  property 
exclusively  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  private 
hands,  at  that  moment,  in  my  judgment,  the  ideas 
of  the  pure  socialists  will  cease  to  commend 
themselves  to  public  favor  and  pure  socialism 
will  cease  to  spread." 


SOME  PASSING  EPITHETS 


Odell  Calls  Higgins   a   "Behemoth";   Woodrufl 
a  "Political  Poll  Parrot." 

Among  the  pleasantries  which  have  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  the  campaign  was  a 
scries  of  unique  epithets  applied  by  one  can- 
didate or  one  boss  to  the  other.  Mr.  Hearst 
called  Mr.  Parker  a  "cockroach,"  and  what 
Mr.  Odell  said  of  Higgins  is  given  in  the 
following  from  the  Washington  Post: 

New  York. — Former  Governor  Odell,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  has  com- 
mented on  the  statement  given  out  by  Governor 
Higgins,  at  Albany,  recently,  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernor warned  the  Renublicans  of  the  State  of  the 
danger  of  a  "return  of  the  old  system  of  boss 
control."  Mr.  Odell  said  Governor  Higgins  re- 
minded him  of  the  behemoth,  advertised  on  circus 
posters  as  "that  astounding  animal  which 
sweated  blood  and  ducked  under  water." 

Continuing,  he  said:  "Higgins  is  a  political 
behemoth.  Can't  you  just  see  him  sweating 
blood,  and  then  duck,  and  down  he  goes  under 
water?  I  suppose  when  this  great  exponent  of 
civil  service  reform,  this  governor,  who  removes 
public  officials  because  they  disagree  with  him, 
had  finished  this  document,  he  called  in  Brother 
Barnes,  and  Brother  Aldridge,  and  Brother  Hen- 
dricks, and  a  few  more  of  his  shining  lights  who 
are  to  reform  the  party,  and  submit  to  them 
this  deliverance  against  the  bosses." 

Mr.  Odell  then  referred  to  former  Lieutenant- 


governor  Timothy  L.  Woodruff  as  "a  political 
poll  parrot,"  because  he  was  continually  crying 
for  "political  autonomy."  He  said-  Woodruff 
reminded  him  of  the  poll  parrot  which  the  min- 
ister tried  to  cure  of  profane  language  by  swing- 
ing the  bird's  cage  rapidly  for  several  minutes. 
When  the  cure  was  ended  the  bird  asked : 
"Where  in  hell  were  you  when  the  cyclone  struck 
us?" 

Then  Mr.  Odell  said:  "The  minister  decided 
that  the  only  way  to  cure  the  parrot  was  to  wring 
its  neck.  Perhaps  you  follow  the  application  of 
this  to  Woodruff.  The  cyclone  is  due  next  week. ' ' 


EXPECTING  NO  UTOPIA 


John  Mitchell  Declares  Labor  Problem  Likely  to 
Be  Unsolvable. 

Just  how  much  the  Labor  Party  does  ex- 
pect from  its  entrance  into  politics  is  parti- 
ally reflected  in  the  following  from  the  St. 
Louis  Republic : 

Between  5000  and  6000  persons  greeted  John 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  when  he  stepped  upon  the  speaker's 
platform  at  Edgemont  Park  recently  as  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  of  the  day  at  the  celebration  given 
by  Locals  No.  706  and  No.  708,  U.  M.  W.  of  A., 
and  Iron  Molders'  Union,  No.  182,  in  honor  of 
the  annexation  of  the  Rock  Road  territory  to 
Belleville. 

He  was  the  same  John  Mitchell  as  of  old,  the 
same  determined  individual  who  has  held  the 
reins  of  the  national  organization  of  the  miners 
year  after  year  in  the  face  of  severe  criticism. 

"I  have  not  come  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
to  propound  any  scheme  or  method  by  which  the 
labor  question  can  be  solved,"  he  said.  "I  have 
long  since  been  convinced  that  the  solution  of 
the  labor  question  is  not  within  our  grasp,  or 
within  the  grasp  of  several  generations  to  come. 
I  am  here  only  to  speak  a  few  words  which  may 
tend  to  bring  us  closer  together  and  perhaps 
lighten  the  burdens  of  life. 

"Compare  conditions  of  ten  years  ago  with 
those  of  to-day  and  ask  yourselves  if  we  have 
not  done  well  and  made  progress.  We  must  and 
should  compare  conditions  of  the  present  with 
those  of  ten  years  ago.  Contrast  is  necessary 
to  show  what  progress  unionism  has  achieved. 
There  should  be  no  relaxation  in  the  future.  We 
must  strive  to  get  more  and  more.  We  must, 
however,  do  this  in  the  proper  way.  We  must 
work  for  a  higher  and  better  end,  fighting  for 
what  we  want  like  intelligent  people. 

"Let  us  not  seek  to  remedy  any  wrong,  be  it 
real  or  imaginary,  by  discussions  on  street  cor- 
ners or  in  a  saloon.  The  proper  place  for  dis- 
cussions of  this  kind  is  in  the  meetings  of  the 
unions.  Do  not  speak  in  public  of  any  officer 
whom  you  think  is  doing  wrong.  Attend  the 
meetings  and  air  your  grievances  there." 
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Several  times  during  his  talk  Mr.  Mitchell 
attempted  to  bring  his  address  to  a  close,  plead- 
ing that  he  had  been  able  to  get  little  rest  during 
the  past  few  days,  but  each  time  the  crowd  pro- 
tested and  requested  him  to  continue. 


LONDON    TIMES    ASSAILS    HEARST 


Bewildering  That  Such  a  Man  Could  Be  Nomi- 
nated, Says  the  Paper. 

Abroad  the  view  of  Hearst  which  was 
universal  in  the  United  States  up  to  the  time 
of  the  last  mayorality  election  in  New  York 
still  prevails,  as  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing: 

London. — The  London  Times,  in  an  editorial  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hearst  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York,  said: 

"Whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  is  an  event  of 
unquestionable  piquancy.  To  the  disinterested 
onlooker  it  is  simply  bewildering  that  a  man  who 
is  described  as  a  bankrupt  in  political  honor,  a 
traitor,  a  disgrace  to  journalism  and  a  wholesale 
employer  of  corruption,  should  be  nominated  for 
the  governorship  by  an  important  state  conven- 
tion, by  the  whole  Democratic  party,  thereby 
making  possible  his  selection  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency. 

"Are  the  members  of  this  convention  the  only 
wise  men  among  a  blind  people,  or  have  they 
detected  a  kindred  spirit  in  Mr.  Hearst?  It 
does  not  seem  likely,  and  yet  so  general  is  the 
abuse  of  Mr.  Hearst  that  it  is  almost  the  only 
alternative  to  the  darker  stories. 

"Outsiders  are,  however,  fairly  absolved  from 
offering  any  theory  regarding  this  extraordinary 
situation.  It  is  enough  for  them  to  express  their 
wonder,  not  untinged  with  other  sentiments,  at 
the  sporting  instinct  of  a  Democratic  convention, 
which  chooses  a  candidate  for  whom  it  is  declared 
no  decent  Democrat  will  vote." 


A  GASTRONOMIC  CAMPAIGN 


The  Governorship  of  Pennsylvania  May  Hinge 
On  Pies. 

Allentown,  Pa. — Now  that  the  dust  has  settled 
after  Edwin  S.  Stuart's  praiseworthy  feat  in 
sampling  eight  Lehigh  County  pies  and  various 
other  delicacies  at  the  Neffsville  rally,  recently, 
politicians  are  discussing  the  new  turn  which  he 
has  given  to  the  campaign.  Henceforth,  they 
say,  such  issues  as  banking  reform  and  taxation 
and  corporate  abuses  will  become  secondary  to 
the  gastronomic  abilities  of  the  candidate. 

They  sagely  point  out  that  the  Republican 
nominee  for  governor  has  set  a  swift  pace  for 
his  rivals  and  that  before  the  campaign  ends 
the  state  will  witness  a  struggle  unequaled 
in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania  polities.     Wierd 


reports  of  the  preparations  of  the  contestants 
are  being  received. 

Mr.  Emery,  it  is  said,  notified  his  manager 
here  that  eight  pies,  the  Stuart  record,  is  a  mere 
appetizer  for  him,  and  that  they  can  not  bake 
'em  faster  than  the  octopus  hunter  can  eat  'em. 

Homer  Castle  is  also  busy.  He  bars  mince 
pies,  though,  because  they  contain  brandy,  but 
he  instructs  his  managers  otherwise  to  place  no 
limit.  The  struggle  henceforth  is  to  be  fought 
out  on  lines  of  straight  gastronomical  effort.  Ter- 
rible tests  await  the  candidates  throughout  the 
State. 

In  Reading  the  aspirants  for  oflSce  must  tackle 
smoked  sausage  and  sauerkraut,  while  in  Lititz 
the  consumption  of  pretzels  will  settle  their 
popularity.  In  Wayne  the  candidates  must  face 
the  county  record  of  twenty-eight  buckwheat 
cakes,  with  maple  syrup,  at  a  single  sitting. 

Salt  pork  will  be  the  piece  de  resistance  in 
Pike  County,  while  in  Luzerne  he  campaign  will 
rage  around  garlic-flavored  viands.  To  catch  the 
vote  of  Chester  County  the  candidates  must  be 
prepared  to  absorb  unlimited  fried  chicken,  and 
Schuylkill  will  cling  to  the  candidate  who  con- 
sumes the  most  catfish  and  wafiies.  Lebanon  will 
select  as  her  favorite  adopted  son  the  man  who 
shows  the  most  appreciation  for  the  epicurean 
dainty  known  as  "souse." 

The  campaign  is  really  open.  The  ' '  first  gun, ' ' 
as  the  newspapers  happily  phrased  it,  was  not 
the  thunder  of  Mr.  Stuart's  declamation,  but  the 
click  of  his  teeth  as  they  met  through  a  luscious 
pie. 

A  fair  field  and  no  favor  is  the  cry,  and  may 
the  best  appetite  win. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


FELT  BRYAN'S  BUMPS 


Cincinnati  Phrenologist   Then   Took   a   Turn   at 
Tom  L.  Johnson. 

Cincinnati. — William  Jennings  Bryan,  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  have 
had  their  craniums  read  by  a  Cincinnati  phren- 
ologist. One  of  the  first  to  greet  Mr.  Bryan  on 
his  arrival  here  was  Professor  William  Warbur- 
ton  Tedford,  phrenologist,  former  candidate  for 
chief  of  police,  and  now  an  aspirant  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  sheriff.  The  reading 
occurred  in  the  lobby  of  the  Grand  Hotel. 

In  some  manner  the  Reception  Committee  lost 
track  of  Mr.  Bryan  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when 
they  discovered  him  he  was  reclining  in  one  of 
the  big  leather  chairs  in  the  lobby  with  Tedford 
passing  his  hands  rapidly  over  the  Nebraskan's 
cranium. 

Tom  L.  Johnson  stood  by,  and  when  Tedford 
had  finished  with  Mr.  Bryan  he  took  the  Ne- 
braskan's place  in  the  chair. 

Of  Mr.  Bryan  Tedford  said : 

"Mr.  Bryan's  temperament  is  mental.  He  has 
a  large  head  and  is  creative  and  idealistic." 

Mr.  Bryan  seemed  interested  and  asked  the 
professor  what  he  found  him  most  deficient  in, 
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brain  quantity  or  quality.  Tedford  assured  the 
"peerless  one"  that  he  seemed  to  have  his  share 
of  both. 

"Now  Johnson's  different,"  said  the  professor, 
after  making  passes  over  the  Clevelander's 
cranium. 

"He  is  what  we  call  the  lymphatic  type.  He 
is  better  fitted  for  a  general  than  Bryan,  but  is 
too  stolid  for  a  very  great  executive." 


IN  GAY  NEW  YORK. 


How  They  Make  Political  Nominations  and  the 
Penalty  Paid. 

"Battery  Dan"  Finn,  leader  of  the  First  As- 
sembly District,  was  bunkoed  last  night.  Un- 
known to  him,  a  candidate  for  assembly  from  his 
district  was  nominated,  and  unless  "Battery 
Dan"  can  circumvent  the  action  of  his  duly 
accredited  delegates,  "Harry"  Eberle,  harness- 
maker  and  saddler,  of  484  Canal  Street,  will  go 
to  the  assembly.  The  district  is  confessedly 
Democratic,  and  Eberle  is  a  Democrat. 

Just  how  the  thing  was  pulled  off  is  a  revela- 
tion. "Harry,"  in  opera  hat,  frock  coat,  kid 
gloves,  and  spats,  had  attended  the  senatorial 
convention,  whose  delegates  expected  to  place 
Timothy  D.  Sullivan  in  nomination.  An  adjourn- 
ment gave  the  Eberle  advocates  just  the  chance 
they  were  seeking.  "Billy"  Crawley,  John  J. 
Connell,  John  J.  Dooner,  John  J.  Murphy, 
Thomas  Barry,  John  Spencer,  Benjamin  Maxwell, 
James  McKeon,  and  John  J.  Norton,  with  a 
coterie  of  other  delegates,  seized  upon  Saddler 
Eberle  and  bore  him  bodily  to  the  rear  room  of 
"Billy"  Crowley's  champagne  emporium. 

Then  the  entire  West  Side  gathered.  "Our 
next  assemblyman,"  proclaimed  Jack  Dooner, 
introducing  the  aspirant  to  the  bunch.  "Another 
quart,"  said  the  candidate,  and  then  the  dele- 
gates decided  it  was  time  to  place  the  Canal 
Street  harness-maker  in  nomination.  But  a  pre- 
liminary was  needed.  Fire  Marshal  McGough 
supplied  it.  He  presented  the  "candidate"  a 
blackthorn  stick,  cribbed  from  behind  the  bar. 

"As  an  evidence  of  our  esteem  and  affection, 
we  tender  this  token.  May  you  wield  it  mightily 
in  defense,  as  well  as  in  protection,  of  all  that 
your  platform  declares." 

"Candidate"  Eberle  made  adequate  acknowl- 


edgement, concluding  with  "half  a  dozen  quarts 
more,  bartender." 

Then  came  the  nominating  speech  by  John  0. 
Norton,  the  seconding  speech  by  "Bill"  Crow- 
ley, and  then  the  putting  of  the  vote. 

Eberle  was  declared  "unanimously  nomi- 
nated." In  the  meantime,  "Big  Tim"  Sullivan 
had  been  heard  from  over  the  'phone. 

' '  By  all  means  give  the  nomination  to  Eberle, ' ' 
he  said.  "He  made  me  a  set  of  harness  last 
year,  and  the  only  thing  I  found  it  would  fit  was 
a  reformer.  If  we  can  keep  all  reformers  in 
harness  that  is  just  the  thing  I  want." 

The  question  put,  Eberle  was  declared  nomi- 
nated, and  word  to  that  effect  was  sent  to 
"Battery  Dan"  Finn. 

"I've  been  swangoozled  before,"  Finn  de- 
clared, "but  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
ever  known  a  harness-maker  to  be  nominated  in 
the  back  room  of  a  saloon  with  a  bunch  of 
fakirs  posing  as  delegates.  Eberle  is  all  right, 
but  instead  of  the  assembly  they  ought  to  have 
sent  him  to  the  senate.  There  would  have  been 
more  wine  in  it." — New  York  Evening  World. 


SIX  YEARS  IN  POLITICS;    'BROKE' 


Protege  of  La  Follette,  in  Court,  Says  the  Game 
Doesn't  Pay. 

Milwaukee. — Colonel  John  J.  Hannan,  for- 
merly private  secretary  for  Governor  La  Follette 
and  now  holding  a  position  as  messenger  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  clerk  of  Senator  La 
Follette 's  committee,  testified  before  Commis- 
sioner Hazelton  that  politics  was  not  a  paying 
proposition.  The  colonel  said  that  he  was 
'broke'  after  six  years  in  the  heart  of  the  polit- 
ical game.  He  was  up  for  examination  in  a  suit 
brought  by  a  carpenter  contractor  for  payment 
for  work  in  erecting  a  grandstand  during  the 
Grand  Army  reunion  in  1888.  Colonel  Hannan 
and  some  friends  thought  they  saw  a  little  money 
in  the  business,  but  their  scheme  fell  through 
and  they  were  unable  to  meet  the  bills.  The  only 
asset  he  had  outside  of  his  exemptions.  Colonel 
Hannan  testified,  were  2000  shares  of  zinc  stock, 
which  he  was  induced  to  buy  by  Henry  F. 
Cochems,  and  which  he  would  willingly  turn  over 
to  the  plaintiff  if  he  would  take  it. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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VERY  EMBARRASSING.— Apropos  of  the 
President's  Recent  Dedicatory  Address  at  the 
Harrisburg  Capitol,  in  the  Building  of  Which 
Extensive  Corruption  Has  Been  Disclosed. — 
Philadelphia  .North  American. 


AS  The  Pandex  was  going  to  press,  the 
news  dispatches  contained  the  informa- 
tion that  if  Mr.  Hearst  should  be  successful 
in  his  New  York  campaign.  President  Roose- 
velt would  waive  all  promises  and  re-enter 
the  Presidential  field  in  the  hope  of  averting 
the  very  possible  triumph  of  Mr.  Hearst  in 
1908  in  the  larger  course-way  that  leads  from 
Albany  to  the  White  House.  Should  this 
striking  development  arise,  the  following 
study  of  the  President  might  commend  itself 
to  the  close  attention  of  American  voters, 
especially  because  of  the  peculiarly  keen 
sympathy  with  which  it  estimates  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's  relations  to  the  problems  at  present 
most  vital  to  the  country: 

In  the  White  House,  set  midway  between  the 
Washington  of  the  sightseers  and  the  Washing- 
ton of  brilliant  conversation,  I  met  President 
Roosevelt.  I  was  mightily  pleased  by  the  White 
House;  it  is  dignified  and  simple — once  again 
am  I  tempted  to  use  the  phrase  "aristocratic  in 
the  best  sense"  of  things  American;  and  an 
entire  absence  of  uniforms  or  liveries  creates 
an  atmosphere  of  republican  equality  that  is 
reinforced  by  "Mr.  President's"  friendly  grasp 
of  one's  undistinguished  hand.  And  after  lunch 
I  walked  about  the  grounds  and  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  him,  and  so  achieved  my  ambition 


SEYELT 

BY    n.G.WELLS 


striking    Pen-Picture    by    the    English    Author 

Who    Has   Been   Inspecting   America, — 

Finds  the  President  Typical  of 

the  Country's  Struggle 

With  Itself. 


to  get  him  "placed,' 
of  America. 


as  it  were,  in  my  vision 


Teddy  Legend  Found  Untrue. 

In  the  rare  chances  I  have  had  of  meeting 
statesmen  there  has  always  been  one  common 
effect,  an  effect  of  their  being  smaller,  less  audi- 
ble, and  less  saliently  featured  than  one  had 
expected.  A  common  man  builds  up  his  picture 
of  the  men  prominent  in  the  great  game  of  life 
largely  out  of  caricature,  out  of  headlines,  out 
of  posed  and  "characteristic"  portraits.  One 
associates  them  with  actresses  and  actors,  liter- 
ary poseurs,  and  such  like  public  performers; 
anticipates  the  same  vivid  self-consciousness  as 
these  display  in  common  intercourse,  keys 
oneself  up  for  the  paint  on  their  faces,  and  for 
voices  and  manners  altogether  too  accentuated 
for  the  gray-toned  lives  of  common  men.  I've 
met  politicians  who  have  remained  at  that.  But 
so  soon  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  entered  the  room, 
"Teddy,"  the  Teddy  of  the  slouch  hat,  the 
glasses,  the  teeth,  and  the  sword,  that  strenuous, 
vehement  Teddy  (who  had,  let  me  admit,  sur- 
vived a  full  course  of  reading  in  the  President's 
earlier  writings)  vanished,  and  gave  place  to  an 
entirely  negotiable  individuality.  To-day,  at  any 
rate,  the  "Teddy"  of  legend  is  untrue.  Per- 
haps it  wasn't  always  quite  untrue.  There 
was  a  time  during  the  world-predominance  of 
Mr.  Kipling  when  I  think  the  caricature  must 
have  come  close  to  certain  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
acceptances  and  attitudes.  But  that  was  ten 
years  and  more  ago,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  this 
day  goes  on  thinking,  and  changing,  and  grow- 
ing. 

•       •       * 

A  President  Who  Thinks. 

For  me,  anyhow,  that  strenuousness  has  van- 
ished beyond  recalling,  and  there  has  emerged  a 
figure  in  gray  of  a  quite  reasonable  size,  with  a 
face  far  more  thoughtful  and  perplexed  than 
strenuous,  with  a  clenched  hand  that  does  in- 
deed gesticulate,  though  it  is  by  no  means  a 
gigantic  fist — and  with  quick  movements — a 
voice  strained  indeed,  a  little  forced  for  oratory. 
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but  not  raised  or  aggressive  in  any  fashion,  and 
friendly,  screwed-up  eyes  behind  the  glasses. 

It  isn't  my  purpose  at  all  to  report  a  con- 
versation that  went  from  point  to  point.  I 
wasn't  interviewing  the  President,  and  I  made 
no  note  at  the  time  of  the  things  said.  My  im- 
pression was  of  a  mind — for  the  situation — quite 
extraordinarily  open.  That  is  the  value  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  for  me,  and  why  I  can't  for  the 
life  of  my  book  leave  him  out.  He  is  the  seek- 
ing mind  of  America  displayed. 

The  ordinary  politician  goes  through  his 
career  like  a  charging  bull,  with  his  eyes  shut 
to  any  changes  in  the  premises.  He  locks  up 
his    mind    like    a    powder    magazine.      But    any 


of  the  regular  American  political  system  at  all 
— he  has,  it  happens,  stuck  through. 

•       •       • 

Studying  His  Own  Land. 

Now,  my  picture  of  America,  as  I  have  tried 
to  make  clear,  is  one  of  a  gigantic  process  of 
growth,  of  economic  coming  and  going,  spaced 
out  over  vast  distances  and  involving  millions 
of  hastening  men;  I  see  America  as  towns  and 
urgency  and  greatnesses  beyond,  I  suppose,  any 
precedent  that  ever  has  been  in  the  world.  And 
like  a  little  island  of  order  amidst  that  ocean 
of  enormous  opportunity  and  business  turmoil 
and    striving    individualities    is    this    District    of 
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WHAT  A  RUMOR  COICJURES  UP. 
"Mr.  Roosevelt  Will  Seek  a  Seat  in  the  Senate." — News  Item. 

— Chicago  News. 


spark  may  fire  the  mind  of  President  Roosevelt. 
His  range  of  reading  is  amazing;  he  seems  to  be 
echoing  with  all  the  thought  of  the  time;  he 
has  receptivity  to  the  pitch  of  genius.  And  he 
does  not  merely  receive;  he  digests  and  recon- 
structs; he  thinks.  It  is  his  political  misfortune 
that  at  times  he  thinks  aloud.  His  mind  is 
active  with  projects  of  solution  for  the  teeming 
problems  around  him.  Traditions  have  no  hold 
upon  him — nor,  his  enemies  say,  have  any  but 
quite  formal  pledges.  It  is  hard  to  tie  him. 
In  all  these  things  he  is  to  a  singular  complete- 
ness the  mind  and  will  of  contemporary  Amer- 
ica. And  by  an  unparalleled  conspiracy  of 
political  accidents,  as  all  the  world  knows,  he 
has  got  to  the  White  House.     He  is  not  a  part 


Columbia,  with  Washington  and  its  capitol  and 
obelisk.  It  is  a  mere  pin-point  in  the  unlimited, 
on  which  in  peace  times  the  national  government 
lies  marooned,  twisted  up  into  knots,  bound  with 
safeguards  and  altogether  impotently  stranded. 
And  peering  closely  and  looking  from  the  cap- 
itol down  the  vista  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  I 
see  the  White  House,  minute  and  clear,  with  a 
fountain  playing  before  it,  and  behind  it  a  railed 
garden  set  with  fine  trees.  The  trees  are  not 
so  thick,  nor  the  railings  so  high,  but  that  the 
people  on  the  big  "Seeing  Washington"  cars 
cannot  crane  to  see  into  it  and  whoever  walk 
about  it.  And  in  this  garden  goes  a  living  speck, 
as  it  were,  in  gray,  talking,  swinging  a  white 
clenched  hand,  and  trying  vigorously  and  reso- 
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lutely  to  get  a  hold  upon  tho  significance  of 
the  whole  vast  process  in  which  he  and  his  island 
of  government  are  set. 

*  •       • 

He  Is  America  Vocal  to  Itself. 

Always  before  him  there  have  been  political 
resultants,  irrelevancies,  and  futilities  of  the 
White  House;  and  after  him,  it  would  seem, 
they  may  come  again.  I  do  not  know  anything 
of  the  quality  of  Mr.  Bryan,  who  may  perhaps 
succeed  him.  He,  too,  is  something  of  an  excep- 
tion, it  seems,  and  keeps  a  still  developing  and 
inquiring  mind.  Beyond  is  a  vista  of  figures 
of  questionable  value  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
They  have  this  in  common,  that  they  don't  stand 
for  thought.  For  the  present,  at  any  rate,  a 
personality,  extraordinarily  representative,  oc- 
cupies the  White  House.  And  what  he  chooses 
to  say  publicly  (and  some  things  he  says  pri- 
vately) is,  by  an  exceptional  law  of  acoustics, 
heard  in  San  Francisco,  in  Chicago,  in  New  Or- 
leans, in  New  York  and  Boston,  in  Kansas  and 
Maine,  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  assimilates  con- 
temporary thought,  delocalizes  and  reverberates 
it.     He  is  America  for  the  first  time  vocal  to 

itself. 

•  •       • 

Changes  with  His  Environment. 

What  is  America  saying  to  itself? 

I've  read  most  of  the  President's  recent 
speeches,  and  they  fall  in  oddly  with  that  qual- 
ity in  his  face  that  so  many  photographs  even 
convey,  a  complex  mingling  of  will  and  a  critical 
perplexity.  Taken  all  together  they  amount  to 
a  mass  of  not  always  consistent  suggestions,  that 
overlap  and  conflict.  Things  crowd  upon  him: 
rebate  scandals,  insurance  scandals,  the  meat 
scandals,  this  insecurity  and  that.  The  condi- 
tions of  his  position  press  upon  him.  It  is  no 
wonder  he  gives  out  no  single,  simple  note. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  in  the  face  of  the  teem- 
ing situations  of  to-day  America  does  not  know 
what  to  do.  Nobody  except  those  happily  gifted 
individuals  who  can  see  but  one  aspect  of  an 
intricate  infinitude,  imagines  any  simple  solu- 
tion. For  the  rest  the  time  is  one  of  ample, 
vigorous,  and  at  times  impatient  inquiry,  and 
of  intense  disillusionment  with  old  assumptions 
and  methods.  And  never  did  a  president  before 
so  reflect  the  quality  of  his  time.  The  trend  is 
altogether  away  from  the  anarchistic  individ- 
ualism of  the  nineteenth  century — that  much  is 
sure — and  towards  some  constructive  scheme 
which,  if  not  exactly  socialism,  as  socialism  is 
defined,  will  be  at  any  rate  closely  analogous 
to  socialism.  This  is  the  immense  change  of 
thought  and  attitude  in  which  President  Roose- 
velt participates  and  to  which  he  gives  a  unique 
expression.  Day  by  day  he  changes  with  the  big 
world  about  him — contradicts  himself. 

I  came  away  with  the  clear  impression  that 
neither   President    Roosevelt   nor   America    will 


ever,  as  some  people  prophesy,  ' '  declare  for 
socialism,"  but  my  impression  is  equally  clear 
that  he  and  all  the  world  of  men  he  stands  for 
have  done  forever  with  the  threadbare  formulae 
that  have  served  America  such  an  unconscion- 
able time.  We  talked  of  the  press  and  books 
and  of  the  question  of  color,  and  then  for  awhile 
about  the  role  of  the  universities  in  the  life  of 
the  coming  time. 

Now,  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  as  I  talked  with 
President  Roosevelt  in  the  garden  of  the  White 
House  there  came  back  to  me  quite  forcibly 
that  undertone  of  doubt  that  has  haunted  me 
throughout  this  journey.  After  all,  does  this 
magnificent  appearance  of  beginnings  which  is 
America  convey  any  clear  and  certain  promise 
of  permanence  and  fulfilment  whatever?  Much 
makes  for  construction;  a  great  wave  of  reform 
is  going  on,  but  will  it  drive  on  to  anything 
more  than  a  breaking  impact  upon  even  more 
gigantic  uncertainties  and  dangers?  Is  America 
a  giant  childhood  or  a  gigantic  futility — a  mere 
latest  phrase  of  that  long  succession  of  experi- 
ments which  has  been  and  may  be  for  intermin- 
able years — may  be,  indeed,  altogether  until  the 
end — man's  social  history?  I  can't  now  recall 
how  our  discursive  talk  settled  towards  that, 
but  it  is  clear  to  me  that  I  struck  upon  a  famil- 
iar vein  of  thought  in  the  President's  mind. 
He  hadn't,  he  said,  an  effectual  disproof  of  any 
pessimistic  interpretation  of  the  future.  If  one 
chose  to  say  America  must  presently  lose  the  im- 
petus of  her  ascent,  that  she  and  all  mankind 
must  culminate  and  pass,  he  could  not  conclu- 
sively deny  that  possibility.  Only  he  chose  to 
live  as  if  this  was  not  so. 


Believes  in  Effort. 

This  remained  in  his  mind.  Presently  he  re- 
verted to  it.  He  made  a  sort  of  apology  for  his 
life  against  the  doubts  and  skepticisms  that,  I 
fear,  must  be  in  the  background  of  the  thoughts 
of  every  modern  man  who  is  intellectually  alive. 
He  mentioned  a  little  book  of  mine,  an  early 
book  full  of  the  deliberate  pessimism  of  youth, 
in  which  I  drew  a  picture  of  a  future  of  deca- 
dence, of  a  time  when  constructive  effort  had 
fought  its  fight  and  failed,  when  the  inevitable 
segregations  of  an  individualistic  system  had 
worked  themselves  out,  and  all  the  hope  and 
vigor  of  humanity  had  gone  forever.  The 
descendants  of  the  workers  had  become  etio- 
lated, sinister,  and  subterranean  monsters;  the 
property  owners  had  degenerated  into  a  hectic 
and  feebly  self-indulgent  race,  living  fitfully 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  present  time.  He  became 
gesticulatory,  and  his  straining  voice  a  note 
higher  in  denying  this  as  a  credible  interpre- 
tation of  destiny.  With  one  of  those  sudden 
movements  of  his,  he  knelt  forward  in  a  garden 
chair — we  were  standing  before  our  parting  be- 
neath the  colonnade — and  addressed  me  ear- 
nestly over  the  back,  clutching  it,  and  then 
thrusting  out  his  familiar  gesture,  a  hand  first 
partly  open  and  then  closed. 
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"Suppose,  after  all,"  he  said,-  slowly,  "that 
should  prove  to  be  right,  and  it  all  ends  in  your 
butterflies  and  morlocks.  Th?.t  doesn't  matter 
now.  The  effort's  real.  It's  worth  going  on 
with.    It's  worth  it.    It's  worth  it — even  then." 

I  can  see  him  now  and  hear  his  unmusical 
voice  saying,  "The  effort — the  effort's  worth 
it,"  and  see  the  gesture  of  his  clinched  hand 
and  the — how  can  I  describe  it?— the  friendly 
peering  look  of  his  face,  like  a  man  with  the  sun 
in  his  eyes.  He  sticks  in  my  mind  as  that,  as 
a  many  symbol  of  the  creative  will  in  man,  in 
its  limitations,  its  doubtful  adequacy,  its  valiant 


persistence  amidst  perplexities  and  confusions. 
He  kneels  out,  assertive  against  his  setting — 
and  his  setting  is  the  White  House  with  a  back- 
ground of  all  America. 

I  could  almost  write  with  a  background  of  all 
the  world — for  I  know  of  no  other  a  tithe  so 
representative  of  the  creative  purpose,  the  good 
will  in  men  as  he.  I  mean  that  in  no  spirit  of 
gross  flattery.  In  his  undisciplined  hastiness, 
his  limitations,  his  prejudices,  his  unfairness,  his 
frequent  errors,  just  as  much  as  in  his  force, 
his  sustained  courage,  his  integrity,  his  open  in- 
telligence, he  stands  for  his  people  and  his  kind. 


TUSKS— "See  here,  Master,  I  don't  like  this  raft." 

MASTER — "Well,  it  strikes  me  it's  about  the  only  thing  that's  keeping  us  afloat." 

— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 
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IS  HE  SMOKING  AGAIN? 


— St.  Louis  Republic. 
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THE  PROBLEM. 


— Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 
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-Adapted  from  New  York  Times. 


WAR  OF  THE  HUMAN  COLORS 


RUSSIAN  ANTI-JEWISH  HORRORS  NARROWLY  ESCAPE  REPETITION 

IN  AN  ONSLAUGHT  UPON  NEGROES  IN  AMERICA.     OTHER 

RACE  PROBLEMS  WHICH  THREATEN. 


Whether  the  motive  arose  from  the  trend 
of  the  more  irresponsible  elements  of 
the  American  population  toward  crime,  or 
whether  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  deeper 
source  of  resolute  determination  to  over- 
come a  criminal  tendency  which  has  been 
practically  invincible  hitherto,  the  Atlanta 
anti-negro  riots  certainly  presented  them- 
selves as  a  culmination  of  the  strained  and 
dangerous  conditions  of  recent  months. 
They  lacked  in  most  respects  the  dignity  and 
strength  of  the  vigilante  movement  to  which 
San  Francisco  threatens  to  be  driven,  but 
they  exhibited  the  intensity  of  the  hour  and 
suggested  the  urgency  of  some  new  moral 
factor  to  exercise  restraint  upon  community 
passions. 


Tho  the  comparison  is  not  to  the  liking  of 
the  American  people  generally,  the  thought- 
ful both  at  home  and  abroad  have  coupled 
the  Atlanta  negro  massacre  with  the  Jewish 
massacres  in  Russia,  and  have  wondered, 
whether,  after  all,  race  hatred  is  so  in- 
grained a  trait  in  human  nature  that  even  the 
differences  in  culture  which  exist  between 
the  common  people  of  America  and  those  of 
the  Czar's  kingdom  may  not  be  enough 
either  to  eradicate  it  or  effectively  to  con- 
trol it. 


A   "POGROM"   IN  ATLANTA. 


Whites  Attack  Negroes  Promiscuously  in  Fierce 
Race  War. 
A  graphic  story  of  the  Atlanta  riots  was 
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contributed  to  many  newspapers  by  John 
Temple  Graves,  a  well-known  Southern 
writer.  His  account  as  given  in  the  New 
York  Herald  was  in  part  as  follows: 

At  Atlanta  race  riot  is  due  to  the  cumulative 
provocation  of  a  series  of  assaults  by  negroes 
upon  white  women,  which,  in  number,  in  atrocity, 
and  in  unspeakable  audacity,  are  without  a  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  crime  among  Southern 
negroes. 

There  have  been  eleven  assaults  or  attempted 
assaults  within  the  past  seven  weeks.  Of  these 
fiends  only  four  have  been  apprehended  and 
seven  have  escaped  scot  free,  and  are  now  at 
large  in  the  community. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  reach  an  explana- 
tion of  this  tidal  wave  of  crime.  Whether  it  be 
due  to  the  lust  begotten  by  the  sultry  and  torrid 
weather,  whether  it  be  due  to  the  remarkable  in- 
crease of  the  coeain  habit  among  the  negroes, 
whether  it  has  been  stirred  by  the  revolutionary 
harangues  of  a  local  newspaper;  whether  it  has 
come  from  the  frequenting  of  low  liquor  dives  on 
Decatur  street  in  which  are  exposed  the  pictures 
of  nude  white  women,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  from 
all  these  causes  combined,  it  is  certain  that  At- 
lanta nor  any  other  Southern  city  has  ever  passed 
through  such  a  horrid  carnival  of  the  unspeak- 
able crime  as  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
present  summer. 

Every  thoughtful  citizen  has  realized  that  At- 
lanta has  been  sleeping  upon  a  volcano  for  weeks. 

Under  these  conditions  Saturday  afternoon  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  There  had  been  an  attempt 
at  rape  for  each  of  the  three  preceding  days  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  regular  afternoon 
editions  of  the  city  papers  came  out  on  time  with- 
out an  addition  to  the  gruesome  record,  and  peo- 
ple breathed  easier. 

Half  an  hour  later  an  afternoon  extra  ap- 
peared announcing  that  there  had  been  four 
rapes  attempted  in  swift  succession  within  the 
hour,  two  of  which  had  been  successful.  An- 
other paper  issued  an  extra,  and  in  one  short 
hour  the  populace  of  Atlanta  was  in  a  frenzy  of 
excitement.  By  7  o'clock  the  first  crude  and 
impromptu  organization  was  formed.  And  from 
7  o'clock  until  an  hour  after  midnight  Atlanta 
passed  through  the  throes  of  a  riot  which  has 
had  no  approximation  in  Southern  history. 

The  lid  of  the  volcano  was  off  at  last. 

Monstrous  things  were  done  in  the  name  of  re- 
taliation. Old  and  young  negroes,  negroes  good 
and  bad,  innocent  and  guilty,  were  cut  and 
slashed  and  killed.  To  every  plea  for  mercy  was 
shouted  back  the  fierce  response,  "You  had  no 
mercy  on  our  women,  and  we  will  have  none  on 
you." 

MEN  HELD  AS  SLAVES 


Charges  of  Brutality  Made  by  Witnesses  in  Mis- 
souri Peonage  Trial. 
Another  aspect  of  the  race  antipathy,  and 
one  strangely  suggestive  of  the  deep-rooted- 


ness  of  the  attitude  which  originally  en- 
forced the  difference  between  the  blacks 
and  whites  in  America,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  and 
the  Kansas  City  Star: 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. — Charges  of  gross  brutal- 
ity toward  men  and  women  held  in  practical 
slavery  on  the  great  Smith  plantation  near  Sikes- 
ton  were  related  here  by  witnesses  in  the  trial  of 
the  owners  of  the  place  and  their  assistants, 
which  was  begun  in  the  United  States  District 
court.  Judge  Pollock  of  Kansas  presiding. 

The  men  on  trial  who  were  indicted  on  charges 
of  practicing  peonage,  are  Charles  M.  Smith, 
Sr.,  James  Smith  and  Dick  Smith,  owners  of  the 
property;  Charles  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  son  of  Charles 
M.  Smith,  Sr. ;  Lee  Rogers,  William  Woods,  Ben- 
jamin Stone,  Ben  Fields  and  Floyd  Woods, 
guards  and  foremen  on  the  plantation. 

Three  hundred  witnesses  came  from  the 
swamps  to  testify,  but  only  three  were  heard  to- 
day. They  were  Emery  Nichols,  Jim  Hayes  and 
Johu  Reid,  all  colored.  They  told  how  they  had 
been  employed  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  by  Charles 
M.  Smith,  Jr.,  and  when  brought  to  the  planta- 
tion were  imprisoned  in  a  cabin  and  treated 
worse  than  the  slaves  before  the  rebellion. 

Hayes  is  blind.  He  testified  that  an  eye  was 
knocked  out  by  a  foreman  when  he  attempted 
to  resist  a  whipping  being  administered  for  al- 
leged insubordination. 

Reid  told  of  seeing  negroes  knocked  down  and 
brutally  kicked  by  guards,  often  without  the 
slightest  provocation.  The  food  given  them  was 
insuflScient,  he  said,  and  of  the  poorest  quality, 
and  frequently  the  men  were  compelled  to  go 
into  the  fields  when  they  did  not  have  the 
strength  to  do  the  work  they  were  called  upon 
to  perform. 

Herded  in  Filthy  Cabin. 

In  the  cabin  in  which  Reid  was  confined,  he 
said,  there  were  twenty  negro  men  and  two 
women.  They  slept  on  mattresses  stretched  on 
the  floor.  These  were  foul  and  not  fit  for  the 
use  of  human  beings.  Instead  of  being  paid  the 
$1.50  a  day  and  keep,  they  rarely  ever  got  any 
money,  he  declared,  it  being  kept  back  on  the 
plea  that  it  was  to  reimburse  the  Smiths  for 
money  expended  in  bringing  them  to  the  place. 
The  guards  always  were  heavily  armed,  he  con- 
tinued, and  had  the  negroes  so  cowed  that  it 
was  rare  that  one  could  be  found  with  sufficient 
courage  to  attempt  to  escape. 

Chester  H.  Krum  of  St.  Louis,  counsel  for  the 
accused,  cross-questioned  the  witnesses  closely, 
but  was  unable  to  shake  their  evidence  on  any 
material  point.  The  courage  of  the  men  had  re- 
turned with  the  assurance  from  the  authorities 
that  they  would  be  protected  from  violence. 

The  Smiths  own  20,000  acres  or  more  in 
Southeast  Missouri,  near  Sikeston.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  swamp  and  of  small  value.  They 
have  drained  the  property  and  it  has  heavy  black 
soil,  as  fine  as  any  in  the  country. 

For  the  proper  cultivation  of  this  land  they 
needed   a  large  force   of  men,   and   this   spring. 
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according  to  the  charges  made,  they  employed 
forty-two  negroes,  four  of  them  women,  from 
Memphis  and  Cairo.  Three  months  later  the 
Smiths  were  arrested,  charged  with  holding  the 
negroes  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

Men  Flogged  and  Shot. 
D.  P.  Dyer  stated  the  case  to  the  jury  as  soon 
as  court  opened  in  the  afternoon.    He  explained 
that  this  is  the  first  case  under  this  statute  ever 
tried  in  Missouri. 

He  told  a  story  of  the  unsanitary  conditions 
resulting  from  huddling  these  negroes  in  small 
space  that  was  extremely  revolting.  "We  will 
show  you,"  he  said,  "that  conditions  existed 
that  were  so  bad  that  men  will  hesitate  to  believe 
that  such  things  could  possibly  exist.  I  shall 
show  it  not  alone  by  the  testimony  of  negroes, 
but  by  the  testimony  of  white  men.  The  testi- 
mony will  show  that  when  these  men  tried  to 
escape  they  were  shot  and  some  were  wounded 
and  some  were  killed.  The  deputy  marshals 
who  arrested  these  men  found  conditions  as  I 
have  told  you.  They  found  the  guns  and  pistols, 
they  found  the  armed  men,  they  found  the  build- 
ings fastened  with  chains,  they  found  the  win- 
dows of  the  shacks  barred  with  heavy  wooden 
timber  and  barbed  wire  strung  over  them.  They 
found  in  one  house  a  negro  sick  without  nursing, 
without  food,  without  a  chance  to  secure  water. 
I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  the  horrors  of  these 
conditions.  But  I  propose  to  prove  by  reliable 
witnesses,  some  white  and  some  black,  some 
educated  and  some  uneducated,  but  their  simple 
story  will  show  you  the  horror  of  the  conditions 
on  that  farm." 

Locked  in  Under  Guard.  - 

The  first  witness  called  by  the  Government 
was  Emory  Nichols,  as  black  a  negro  as  ever 
came  from  Arkansas.  He  said  he  was  21  years 
old.  He  had  lived  in  Boonville  and  had  gone  to 
Smith's  farm  to  get  work. 

"What  did  you  do  there?" 

"Shock  wheat  and  hoe  cawn." 

"How  long  were  you  there?" 

"  'Bout  thirteen  days.  They  taken  us  to 
house  at  night  and  locks  us  up.  Sunday  they 
taken  us  undah  guard  to  de  place  to  eat.  Den 
they  taken  us  back  and  locks  us  un  all  day." 

"Floyd  Woods,  Ben  Stone  and  Mistah  Bill 
Woods,"  he  said  were  the  guards. 

"What  kind  of  windows  did  they  have  on  the 
house  were  you  slept?" 

"Just  like  de  windows  on  dis  jail-house  out 
hyah  in  de  yahd." 

"What  did  they  pay  you?" 

"I  didn't  get  nothin'." 

The  negro  said  one  day  when  he  was  shocking 
wheat  William  Woods  came  along  and  told  him: 
"Look  here,  No.  16,  you  ain't  working  fast 
enough.  Move  up. ' '  The  boy  said  he  answered : 
"All  right,  Mistah  Woods." 

Woods  said:  "Don't  talk  back  to  me." 
Jumping  out  of  his  bu^-gy  he  whipped  him  with 
a  buggy  whip,  afterwards  using  the  butt  end 
of  his  whip  to  knock  him  down. 

The  boy  said  he  asked  Woods  for  his  pay  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week;  that  Woods  said,  "Get 


away,  if  you  ask  me  for  money  again  I'll  kill 
you."  He  had  not  asked  for  wages  the  second 
Saturday  night  and  had  received  no  money  be- 
fore the  United  States  deputy  marshals  arrived. 
The  negro  said  there  was  one  boy  in  the  gang 
called  Field  Hask,  who  could  not  run  with 
bundles  of  shocked  wheat  because  his  feet  were 
swollen  with  rheumatism,  and  that  Smith  whip- 
ped him  because  he  did  not  work  faster. 


CONTRACTORS  ENSLAVE  NEGROES. 


Railroad  Builders  May  Be  Indicted  by  Tennessee 
Jury  as  Result  of  Peonage  Cases. 

Further  evidence  of  the  above  is  afforded 
in  the  following  from  the  Chicago  Kecord- 
Herald : 

Knoxville,  Tenn. — The  Federal  Grand  Jury 
now  sitting  in  this  city,  is  investigating  alleged 
peonage  cases  at  several  railroad  camps  in  this 
vicinity  where  hundreds  of  negroes  are  employed. 
The  investigation  is  going  on  secretly  under  the 
direction  of  a  detective  sent  here  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  Washington,  on  the  complaint  of  nu- 
merous negroes  to  District  Attorney  J.  R.  Pen- 
land. 

All  last  week  the  Government  building  was 
crowded  with  negroes  who  one  by  one  told  their 
tale  of  woe  and  maltreatment  before  the  jury. 

It  is  believed  indictments  will  be  found  this 
week  against  some  prominent  railroad  contract- 
ors and  their  subordinates.  The  Government  de- 
tective visited  the  railroad  camps,  in  the  role  of 
a  man  desirous  of  purchasing  timber  lands.  He 
spent  a  week  or  more  in  several  different  camps 
located  in  Blount  County,  and  quietly  gathered 
a  volume  of  evidence. 

Most  of  the  negroes  were  brought  here  from 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  other  neighboring 
States.  Witnesses  have  told  some  frightful 
stories  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  held 
prisoners  at  the  camps  for  debt.  They  claim' 
that  a  guard  line  is  kept  and  no  man  is  allowed 
to  pass  this  line. 

They  allege  that  outrageous  commissary  prices 
are  charged  them  and  they  get  deeply  in  debt 
to  the  contractors.  One  or  two  witnesses  told 
stories  of  seeing  negroes  killed,  and  assert  thai 
the  bodies  were  sunk  in  the  river. 

Many  witnesses  have  testified  to  seeing  their 
comrades  shot  when  they  attempted  to  leave 
camp.  The  contractors  and  subordinates  have 
secured  appointments  from  local  authorities  as 
deputy  sheriffs,  and  negroes  are  arrested  for 
profanity,  vagrancy  or  drunkenness  when  they 
attempt  to  leave  camp. 


ONE  DAY'S  NEGRO  RECORD 


in 


Riots     in     Argenta,    Threatened     Lynching 
Indiana,  Retaliation  in  Alabama. 

Echoes  of  the  Atlanta  affair  were  had  m 
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tLe    following    dispatches    which    appeared 
ir  one  day's  issue  of  the  Record-Herald': 

Argenta,  Ark. — As  a  sequel  to  the  killing  of 
John  Lindsay  and  the  wounding  of  his  son, 
Policeman  Milton  Lindsay,  here  hist  night,  pre- 
sumably by  Garrett  Colum  and  Charles  Colum, 
negroes,  H.  Blackburn,  a  negro,  was  lynched  at 
the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Main  streets. 

The  lynching  is  the  latest  link  in  a  chain  of 
clashes  between  whites  and  blacks  which  started 
in   September  when   a  white   man   named   R.   R. 


the  store  thej'  were  fired  on.  It  is  supposed 
Charles  and  Garrett  Colum  did  the  shooting. 
Later  in  the  night,  thinking  the  Colum  brothers 
were  still  locked  in  the  rear  room  of  the  store, 
the  place  was  dynamited,  but  the  negroes  had' 
escaped. 

At  1:30  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Will  Harding,  a 
painter,  was  shot  in  the  back  while  walking  down 
the  street. 

The  next  day  Blackburn,  who  conducted  a 
confectionery  store  in  Argenta,  was  arrested  on 


'I  Wonder  What's  Doin'  Over  in  Russia.' 


— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


McDonald  killed  a  negro  musician  named  Wiley 
Shelby.  Next  day  at  the  inquest  held  at 
Colum 's  undertaking  store  a  difficulty  arose  in 
'which  Robert  Colum  was  killed  and  Deputy  Con- 
stable Ed  Lindsay  and  Garrett  Colum  severely 
wounded,  the  latter  emerging  from  the  hospital 
afterward. 

One  night  Policeman  Milton  Lindsay  and  his 
father  were  walking  past  the  Colum  store  when 
they  were  fired  on  from  ambush.  John  Lind- 
say was  killed  on  the  spot.  His  son  was  severely 
wounded,  but  managed  to  crawl  out  of  range. 

When  the  police  and  citizens  attempted  to  enter 


suspicion  of  being  the  man  who  did  the  firing. 
The  town  was  quiet  all  day,  but  as  a  precaution. 
Mayor  Faucette  and  Sheriff  Kavanaugh  swoie 
in  fifteen  extra  policemen,  and  the  sheriff  sent 
several  extra  deputies  to  assist  the  police. 

Military  on  Guard. 

Macon,  Ga. — Quiet  reigns  in  this  city  to-night 
and  no  further  trouble  is  anticipated.  The  negro 
who  shot  Adams  and  Solomon  last  night  was  sent 
to  Atlanta  this  afternoon  for  safe  keening.  The 
military  is  held  in  readiness  in  case  of  emergency. 
The  mob  succeeded  in  breaking  into  the  jail  at 
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a  late  hour  last  night,  but  the  negro  had  been 
placed  in  the  barracks  under  heavy  military 
g^iard. 

Green  and  Gaynor,  two  Federal  prisoners,  con- 
victed of  frauds  in  the  Savannah  harbor  expen- 
ditures, were  in  the  jail  while  the  mob  hammered 
at  the  iron  doors,  and  after  effecting  an  entrance 
the  noted  prisoners  mingled  with  the  enraged 
crowd  in  perfect  composure.  No  further  trouble 
can  occur,  as  crowds  are  not  permitted  to  as- 
semble. 

Indiana  Mob  Foiled. 

Bloomington,  Ind. — The  negro,  Edward  Jones, 
who  shot  and  killed  Alfred  Stephens,  a  lunch 
wagon  man,  was  safely  taken  to  the  Marion 
County  Jail  at  Indianapolis.  The  crowd  which 
for  a  time  threatened  to  take  Jones  from  the  of- 
ficers and  lynch  him  was  again  in  evidence  early 
next  morning,  and  it  was  only  by  the  determined 
efforts  of  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  that  the  ex- 
cited men  surrounding  the  jail  were  kept  from 
battering  the  doors  down  and  entering  the  place. 

Negro's  Victim  Dies. 
Columbia,  S.  C. — J.  E.  Gaillard,  one  of  the 
three  white  men  shot  by  Henry  Adams,  alias 
Sam  Small,  at  Manning  Friday  evening,  died 
from  his  injuries.  Adams  was  an  em- 
ployee of  Cole  Brothers'  circus.  At  Sumter  a 
mob  formed  for  the  purpose  of  lynching  the 
negro,  but  Sheriff  Muldrow  evaded  the  mob. 
Adams  was  placed  in  the  penitentiary  for  safe 
keeping.  The  circus  is  scheduled  to  show  at 
Sumter  on  Wednesday.  Threats  have  been  made 
that  there  will  be  trouble  should  the  show  go  to 
Sumter. 

Posse  Pursues  Black. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — R.  H.  Eubanks,  superintend- 
ent of  a  construction  company  engaged  on  the 
double  tracking  of  the  Southern  Railway,  was 
shot  and  instantly  killed  by  Oscar  Gaddy, 
a  negro,  at  the  railway  camps  near  Lexington. 
A  posse  of  armed  men  numbering  200  with 
bloodhounds  are  scouring  the  country  for  him, 
and  if  caught  he  probably  will  be  lynched. 

Mobile,  Ala. — Fears  entertained  of  retaliation 
by  the  negroes  for  recent  lynchings  of 
Thompson  and  Robinson,  negroes  charged  with 
criminal  assault,  have  disappeared,  and  the  city 
is  perfectly  quiet.  No  further  trouble  is 
looked  for.  AH  saloons  have  been  closed, 
and  the  Mayor  and  Chief  of  Police  have  spent 
the  day  visiting  the  saloons  and  corner  groceries 
to  see  that  no  liquor  was  sold.  Two  arrests  were 
made  for  violation  of  the  Sunday  law. 


JAPANESE  LAWYER  BAERED 


Not  Allowed  to  Practice  in  the  Courts  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
Without  comparing  in  full  degree  with  the 
hostility  that  exists  betvpeen  the  black  race 
and  the  white,  there  appears  to  be  rising 
in  the  United  States  a  feeling  of  dislike  for 
the  yellow  race.    One  phase  of  it  is  shown  in 


the  following  from  the  Philadelphia  North 
American: 

Nasiji  Miyakawa,  LL.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Co- 
lumbia University  Law  School  and  a  practitioner 
in  the  State  and  Federal  Courts  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  will  probably  be  barred  from  practice 
in  the  courts  of  California.  He  is  neither  a  citi- 
zen nor  can  he,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  said,  become  a  citizen.  The 
law  is  plain  on  the  subject,  and  while  Judge 
Graham  has  taken  the  question  under  consider- 
ation, it  is  conceded  that  he  will  be  obliged  to 
refuse  the  Japanese  admission  to  the  bar  of  this 
State. 

Vouched  for  by  Edward  Lande  and  flanked 
by  a  number  of  imposing  diplomas  from  Eastern 
universities  and  colleges,  Miyakawa  appeared  be- 
fore Judge  Graham  with  the  request  that  he  be 
admitted  to  practice.  His  credentials  were  suf- 
ficient, and  he  took  the  oath  administered  by  the 
clerk.  After  the  order  had  been  made  admitting 
him  to  practice  it  was  vacated  by  the  court, 
whose  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  his 
right  might  be  questioned. 

Had  the  order  been  allowed  to  stand  the  Jap- 
anese, who  was  a  lawyer  in  his  own  country  be- 
fore he  came  to  America  eleven  years  ago,  would 
have  been  the  first  Japanese  regularly  admitted 
to  practice  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  it  now 
stands,  he  is  the  first  and  only  Asiatic  who  has 
permission  of  any  courts  in  the  land  to  practice 
law.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University 
Law  School,  of  Indiana  University,  of  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Law,  of  St.  Mary's  College  of 
Indiana,  and  of  the  College  of  Diplomacy  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  been  admitted  to  prac- 
tice before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  In- 
diana, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  same  State  and 
by  the  Illinois  State  courts.  Mr.  Miyakawa  is 
the  author  of  the  "Evolution  of  the  American 
Constitution. ' ' 

The  code  of  civil  procedure,  in  setting  forth 
who  shall  be  admitted  to  practice  as  attorneys, 
says  that  applicants  must  be  over  the  age  of  21 
and  either  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  have 
declared  their  intentions.  The  United  States  re- 
vised statutes  providing  for  naturalization  pro- 
hibit members  of  the  Mongolian  race  from  be- 
coming citizens  of  this  country. 


A  VOICE  FROM  ABOVE. 


Alabama  Governor  Indicts  the  Entire  Negro  Race 
for  Crimes. 

The  following  displays  how  far  up  into  the 
authoritative  quarters  of  the  South  the  feel- 
ing reaches  which  found  unfortunate  expres- 
sion when  taken  in  hand  by  the  more  un- 
controlled elements  of  the  population: 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Governor  Jelks  said  con- 
cerning the  Atlanta  riots : 

"The  two  races  can  never  get  on  until  there 
is  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  both  to  make 
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common  law  with  the  law-abiding  against  crim- 
inals of  any  color. 

' '  The  lesson  is  this :  No  good  citizen  can  af- 
ford to  countenance  a  defiance  of  the  statutes, 
no  matter  what  the  provocation.  The  innocent 
frequently  suffer  and  it  is  my  observation  that 
they  more  usually  suffer  than  the  guilty. 

"The  white  people  of  the  South  indict  the 
whole  negro  race  on  the  grounds  that  even  the 
better  elements  lend  no  assistance  whatever  in 
ferreting  out  criminals  of  their  own  color.  The 
respectable  negro  people  must  learn  not  to  har- 
bor their  criminals,  but  to  assist  the  officers  in 
bringing  them  to  justice.  It  is  lamentably  true 
that  this  sentiment  does  not  control  the  negro 
race  in  the  South.  There  must  be  a  better  under- 
standing, or  I  know  not  what  will  happen." 


VARDAMAN  ON  THE  RIOTS 


Regrets  the  Disorder  But  Says  Negro  Has  No 
Political  Rights. 
Of  the  conspicuous  anti-negro  advocates 
in  the  South,  none  has  been  more  noticeable 
than  Gov.  Vardaman  of  Mississippi.  The 
Governor's  latest  utterance  was  given  as  fol- 
lows in  the  St.  Louis  Republic : 

Jackson,  Miss. — Governor  Vardaman,  in  dis- 
cussing the  Atlanta  riots,  gave  out  the  following 
statement : 

"The  crime  of  rape  is  the  brutal  manifesta- 
tion of  the  negro's  aspiration  for  social  equality. 
To  suppress  that  aspiration  it  is,  therefore,  nec- 
essary to  separate  the  races  in  schools,  in  politics, 
on  railroad  and  street  cars,  in  churches,  and  in 
industrial  pursuits  as  much  as  possible. 

"The  difficulty  in  punishing  the  negro  is  that 
he  always  assaults  his  victim  in  such  a  sly  and 
stealthy  way,  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  identify  him.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  negroes,  regardless  of  their  station 
or  vocation  in  life,  sympathize  with  the  brute 
in  his  aspiration  for  social  equality,  and,  while 
they  would  not  perpetrate  the  crime,  they  will 
give  the  criminal  all  the  protection  from  the 
penalty  of  the  law  within  their  power. 

"The  penalty  for  this  crime  is  going  to  be  in- 
flicted by  the  mob.  The  man  whose  daughter, 
wife,  or  friend  is  outraged  by  one  of  these  brutes 
will  not  consent  to  have  the  victim  brought  into 
the  courtroom  and  before  a  gaping  crowd  detail 
the  story  of  her  ruined  life. 

"It  is  most  regrettable.  I  wish  it  were  dif- 
ferent, but  I  have  not  one  word  of  censui"e  for 
the  man  who  kills  the  destroyer  of  his  home.  But 
whatever  I  may  think  about  it,  or  others  say,  he 
is  going  to  kill  the  brute. 

"The  people  of  the  South  have  been  most 
generous  to  the  negro.  They  have  given  him  an 
opportunity  for  education  by  establishing  schools. 
They  have  given  him  remunerative  employment. 
In  a  word,  he  has  been  better  treated  than  any 
laborer  on  earth,  paid  more,  given  more;  while 
he,  the  negro,  has  given  less  in  return. 


"I  believe  in  protecting  the  negro  in  the  en- 
jojnment  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, but  he  has  no  political  rights  that  any 
white  man  is  called  upon  to  respect.  He  is 
wholly  unfit  to  perform  properly  the  functions 
■  of  citizenship  in  a  Republic.  And  if  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  should  be  repealed,  and  the 
States  where  the  negroes  live  in  large  numbers 
could  enact  laws  suitable  to  his  peculiar  nature, 
a  great  deal  of  friction  between  the  races  would 
be  removed." 


PUT  OUT  OF  THEIR  WORK 

Gould  Railroad  Lines  Arrange  to  Discharge  All 
Their  Negro  Porters. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — The  difference  between  the 
management  of  the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Moun- 
tain and  the  white  trainmen  has  been  settled  by 
an  order  from  headquarters  to  the  effect  that 
hereafter  no  negroes  are  to  be  employed  as 
porters. 

All  negroes  who  have  been  employed  within 
the  last  three  years  will  be  discharged  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  their  places  will  be  taken  by 
white  men. 


ATLANTA   PENITENT   AND    REFORMING 


Georgian   Capital,  Ashamed  of  Its  Orgy,   Tries 
to  Make  Amends. 

As  most  close  students  of  the  South  an- 
ticipated, the  soberer  news  of  the  Atlanta 
tragedy  was  to  the  efifect  that  the  only  par- 
ticipation of  the  more  substantial  element 
of  the  community  was  by  way  of  prevention 
and  rectification.  Said  the  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World: 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Atlanta  reminds  one  of  the  cold, 
gray  dawn  of  the  morning  after.  Its  heart  is 
penitent,  its  head  is  sore,  its  conscience  pricks, 
its  proud  escutcheon  and  good  name  have  been 
tarnished  the  world  over.  Therefore  Atlanta  is 
fiercely  for  reform  in  these  days  of  remorse 
after  its  debauch  of  negro  killing. 

No  matter  what  the  explanation,  the  one 
ghastly  fact  will  not  blot  out  that  at  least 
twelve  men  were  murdered  in  the  principal  streets 
of  the  town  simply  because  they  had  black  skins. 
These  victims  had  no  connection  with  any  of 
the  crimes  exciting  the  people;  they  were  miles 
away  from  the  scenes  of  assaults,  and  most  of 
them  died  in  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  the  out- 
break. So  when  a  city  which  prides  itself  on 
being  the  most  civilized,  most  cultured,  most 
progressive  in  the  South  goes  M  nigger  head- 
hunting" for  sport  there  is  reason  for  the  ve- 
hement, almost  violent,  reaction  led  by  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  city. 

The  white  man  who  assaults  a  negro  without 
cause  while  this  spasm  lasts  will  have  shackles 
on  his  feet  and  be  breaking  stone  for  days  to 
come.     On  the  other  hand,  the  negro  brute  who 
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raises  his  hand  against  a  white  woman  will  be 
riddled  with  bullets  if  the  police  do  not  get  him 
first. 

The  Unsolved  Problem. 

The  mob's  murderous  violence  was  merely  an- 
other outcropping  of  the  South 's  unsolved  race' 
question.  The  ruling  class  of  whites  cannot  agree 
on  an  answer  to  that  question.  The  eloquent  and 
fiery  John  Temple  Graves  proclaims  deportation 
as  the  only  solution.  The  courageous  and  prac- 
tical Clark  Howell  points  out  that  the  law  of 
Georgia  forbids  any  one  to  take  black  men  out 
of  the  State  under  any  form  of  contract  labor. 
Sam  D.  Jones — not  the  preacher,  but  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce — says  the 
ZTifteenth  Amendment  is  the  greatest  mistake 
in  the  Constitution.  If  the  negro  wem  not  a 
political  factor  his  lot  would  be  much  better. 

The  best  friends  of  the  negro  among  the  white 
men  of  Atlanta  are  those  most  prominent  for 
wealth  and  position.  They  are  the  ones  who 
snatched  the  reins  of  public  sentiment  away 
from  the  mob  and  quickly  turned  the  whole  city 
about  face.  Their  influence  to-day  is  pressing 
forward  relentless  inquiry  and  prosecution  with 
announced  determination  that  the  guilty  mob 
leaders  must  be  punished  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  justice  but  to  redeem  the  city. 

Master  and  Slave  Again. 

In  the  lead  is  President  Jones,  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  who  summoned  and  presided  over 
a  mass-meeting  of  one  thousand  citizens  which 
evolved  a  committee  of  safety  of  ten  headed  by 
Captain  James  W.  English,  banker  and  Police 
Commissioner.  One  of  the  ten  is  John  G.  Mur- 
phy, whose  home  in  Peachtree  street  is  among 
the  finest  in  the  city.  While  mob  violence  raged 
he  gathered  under  his  roof  twenty-five  colored 
men  and  women  and  gave  them  food,  shelter,  and 
protection.  Mr.  Jones  took  his  colored  servants 
into  the  family  rooms,  the  affrighted  cook  occupy- 
ing  his    daughter's    bedrcom. 

A  colored  man  from  out  of  town  who  dared  not 
venture  to  the  railroad  station  was  sheltered  for 
hours  in  the  private  office  of  Clark  Howell,  editor 
of  the  Constitution,  and  finally  given  escort  to  a 
train  home.  A  woman  of  social  distinction, 
hearing  that  a  colored  family,  formerly  slaves 
of  her  father,  were  in  danger,  went  bravely  to 
their  cottage  and  carried  them  off  to  safety. 
That  is  what  Southern  chivalry  and  "quality 
folks"  did  for  the  colored  man  in  his  hour  of 
peril.  It  was  a  sudden  revival  of  the  old  feudal 
spirit  of  slave-holding  days,  when  the  lord  of 
the  plantation  was  both  master  and  protector. 

Old  Aristocracy  Protects  the  Blacks. 

But  the  South  is  undergoing  a  rapid  change  in 
the  character  of  its  ruling  class.  No  incident  of 
the  generation  is  emphasizing  it  more  than  this 
Atlanta  massacre  and  the  vigorous  attempts  be- 
ing made  by  the  aristocracy  to  protect  the  blacks 
from  the  newly  risen  middle  class  of  whites. 
Atlanta  feels  it  most  because  it  is  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  center  where  the  new  or- 
der of  industrial  whites  predominate. 

A  dozen  times  a  day  one  hears  the  apology  that 
no  member  of  an  old-time  Southern  family  was 


in  the  mob;  it  was  composed  entirely  of  com- 
paratively new-comers  who  work  in  the  shops 
and  factories,  chiefly  young  men  who  thought  it 
great  sport,  this  taking  of  human  life  in  black 
skin. 

If  there  is  a  division  of  good  and  bad  blacks 
whereby  the  entire  race  suffers  for  the  sins  of 
the  few,  there  also  is  forming  opposing  classes 
of  whites  in  which  the  aristocratic  few  of  the 
old  families  will  have  to  contest  for  supremacy 
with  the  newly  developing  masses. 

Little  Regret  for  Massacres. 

In  Atlanta  to-day  the  majority  of  the  people 
have  not  the  slightest  genuine  regret  for  what 
has  happened.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather 
gloat  over  the  murders  as  teaching  the  negroes 
a  needed  lesson.  But  the  leading  men  of  the 
community  thought  differently  and  they  acted 
promptly. 

Through  their  Committee  of  Ten  they  practi- 
cally seized  the  government,  and  found  willing 
co-operation  in  the  energetic  Governor,  the  some- 
what placid  Mayor,  and  two  Judges  whose  stand 
for  impartial  justice  between  the  races  is  so  un- 
swerving as  to  excite  public  notice. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  has  been  done  by 
this  minority  of  resolute  men.  The  city  was 
placed  under  guard  of  soldiers  whose  orders  are 
to  make  no  discrimination  between  white  and 
black  in  preserving  peace.  The  sleepy,  inefficient 
police  force  was  galvanized  into  life  and  forty 
men  added  immediately  to  it.  Every  saloon  in 
town  is  closed  and  will  remain  so  until  the  un- 
rest is  settled.  Thirty  or  more  arrests  of  white 
men  have  been  made  and  large  rewards  offered 
for  further  arrests.  The  Grand  Jury,  under  di- 
rection of  Judge  Pendleton,  is  making  searching 
inquiry  and  promises  surprises  in  its  indictments. 

White  Prisoners  in  Stockade. 

Recorder  Broyles,  before  whom  criminal  of- 
fenders first  appear,  has  sent  all  mob  prisoners 
to  the  stockade  to  await  trial.  This  is  the  worst 
indignity  that  can  be  put  upon  a  white  man,  for 
in  the  stockade  he  become  practically  a  member 
of  the  chain  gang,  herded  with  the  scum  of  the 
South  and  deprived  even  of  the  luxury  of  an 
ordinary  prison. 

One  of  the  men  held  in  the  stockade  is  a  Mis- 
sissippian  of  wealthy  family,  who  was  visiting 
Atlanta  during  the  riots.  He  was  caught  in  the 
mob  and  charged  with  being  one  of  the  negro 
slayers.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  ob- 
tain his  release  on  bail,  but  the  judges  have  stern- 
ly refused  all  appeals  for  various  legal  writs. 

These  stem  methods  of  impartial  justice  are 
not  popular  with  the  masses  of  the  white  people. 
They  are  beginning  to  grumble  that  a  white 
man  should  be  punished  for  participating  in  a 
riot. 

Commercial  Aspect  of  Riots. 

Aside  from  the  broad  question  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  races  there  have  been  some  sharp  and 
immediate  local  results  of  the  riot.  The  first 
was  the  paralysis  of  commerce  for  three  days 
through  the  lack  of  negro  labor.  Naturally  col- 
ored men  were  afraid  to  go  to  work;  factories 
shut   down,   and   almost   every  sort   of   business 
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CUBA  MAY  HAVE  TO  LAND  TROOPS,  TOO. 
She  Can  Hardly  Permit  Such  Disgraceful  Conditions  to  Exist  so  Near  Her  Shores. 

— Chicago  News, 
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requiring  manual  labor  either  ceased  or  limped 
along.  It  brought  a  sudden  realization  of  how 
great  a  part  the  negro  is  beginning  to  play. in 
the  Southern  industrialism.  In  this  he  is  be- 
coming a  competitor  of  the  new  class  of  indus- 
trial laboring  whites. 

Liquor-Selling  a  Phase  of  Problem. 

Another  phase  was  the  action  of  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  in  revoking  every  liquor 
license  in  the  city.  It  is  impossible  to  purchase 
a  drink  even  in  the  leading  hotels.  At  first  sa- 
loons were  merely  ordered  closed,  but  the  future 
possibilities  of  more  strict  excise  control  were 
seen,  and  general  revocation  ensued.  The  ulti- 
mate object  is  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  to  all 
negroes  just  as  the  National  Government  forbids 
it  to  Indians.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  prevents  discrimination  openly, 
but  Atlanta  will  get  beyond  that.  New  licenses 
to  saloons  will  be  issued  only  to  white  persons 
who  will  not  sell  to  colored  men.  Meanwhile  the 
temporary  drought  is  inflicting  hardship  on  a 
large  number  of  colonels. 

The  one  immediate  result  of  this  Atlanta  riot 
is  a  revival  of  the  racial  question  in  such  form 
as  to  insure  change  in  existing  conditions. 
Georgia  plans  two  things :  First,  practically  com- 
plete disfranchisement;  second,  some  form  of  pa- 
ternal despotism  over  the  entire  negro  race. 
Legislators  are  working  out  means  of  avoiding 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  as  they  have  evaded 
already  the  Fifteenth.  Among  the  suggestions 
made  are  limited  regions  of  residence  for  blacks, 
a  public  guardianship — as  with  Indians — and 
forcible  restrain  and  segregation  of  the  idle  and 
viciously  inclined,  and  a  vague  idea  of  the  State 
assuming  the  role  of  protector  and  disciplinarian 
formerly  exercised  by  the  slave  master. 


NO  BELIEF  FOR  RUSSIAN  JEWS. 


Czar  and  Premier  Said  to  Have  Decided  Against 
Extending  Civil  Rights. 
Despite  all  promises  and  hopes  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Russian  massacres  of  the  Jews 
have  continued,  and  those  who  are  begin- 
ning to  look  into  the  subject  sympathetically 
find  that  the  hatred  is  deeply  ingrained  and 
perhaps  as  ineradicable  as  is  the  Southern 
antipathy  to  the  negro.  Said  the  New  York 
Sun  recently : 

St.  Petersburg. — Since  the  beginning  of  the 
month  the  question  of  the  amelioration  of  the 
lot  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  by  granting  them  more 
educational  facilities  and  lessening  the  restric- 
tions that  now  govern  their  residence  in  various 
parts  of  the  empire,  has  been  under  discussion 
by  the  Czar  and  his  advisers.  It  is  learned  on 
good  authority  that  the  Czar  and  Prime  Minister 
Stolypin  have  reached  a  negative  decision  and 
that  no  extension  of  civil  rights  is  to  be  granted 
to  the  Jews. 

They  concurred  in  the  opinion  that,  until  the 


Jewish  youth  of  Russia  showed  a  more  law 
abiding  spirit,  greater  liberty  should  not  be  con- 
ceded to  them. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  presented  to  the 
Czar  a  report  asserting  that  50  per  cent  of  those 
arrested  for  being  implicated  in  Terrorist  out- 
breaks are  Jews. 

There  is  no  intention  of  relaxing  the  severe 
measures  of  repression  that  were  recently  put  in 
force.  Already  fifteen  political  hangings  are 
fixed  for  next  week  in  St.  Petersburg. 


MASSACRE  AT  SEIDLCE 


Jews  Bought  Life  at  $25  Each;  Hospital  Patients 
Slaughtered. 

Warsaw. — With  the  sanction  of  the  authorities, 
who  provided  an  armed  guard  for  the  mission, 
the  Associated  Press  correspondent  visited 
Siedlce,  the  scene  of  the  murderous  events  of 
September  8,  9  and  10. 

The  railway  station  at  Siedlce  was  crowded  with 
Jews,  among  whom  were  many  starving  women 
with  infants  in  arms.  As  the  correspondent  ar- 
rived the  sound  of  a  volley  being  fired  in  the 
town,  a  mile  back  of  the  station,  created  a  panic. 
Men  trembled  with  fear  and  women  implored  the 
soldiers  for  mercy,  expecting  another  slaughter. 
Gendarmes  roughly  ordered  the  people  to  be 
quiet,  assuring  them  their  alarm  was  needless. 

Proceeding  to  the  town  the  correspondent 
found  the  stores  and  shops  closed  and  all  show- 
ing signs  of  having  been  plundered.  Pictures  of 
saints  were  hanging  outside  the  windows  of  many 
houses,  mute  appeals  to  the  soldiery  and  looters 
to  spare  the  inmates. 

Everywhere  in  the  street  were  to  be  seen  sol- 
diers ready  to  fire  on  the  least  provocation.  The 
streets  were  littered  with  Jews'  hats,  torn  cloth- 
ing and  damaged  carts.  Houses  were  riddled 
with  bullets,  and  in  many  instances  walls  had 
been  demolished  with  cannon  shot.  Cattle,  es- 
caping from  their  pens,  wandered  through  the 
streets. 

Oil  to  Bum  Houses. 

At  the  Victoria  Hotel,  which  had  been  de- 
spoiled, the  correspondent  was  obliged  to  turn 
back,  shooting  having  recommenced.  He  was 
made  prisoner  by  some  soldiers,  but  shortly  after- 
ward was  released  by  the  Governor's  order. 

Refugees  state  that  Governor  Engelke  was 
taken  sick  a  week  ago  and  that  control  of  af- 
fairs in  Siedlce  then  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Colonel  Tuchanowski,  an  anti-Semite.  The  peo- 
ple at  once  began  to  desert  the  town,  apprehend- 
ing an  attack  upon  the  Jews. 

It  is  asserted  that  paid  provocative  agents  so 
contrived  matters  that  on  Saturday  the  soldiers 
began  shooting  in  the  streets  and  bombarded 
houses  where  a  red  lantern  was  displayed  in 
the  City  Hall  towers. 

To  quicken  the  flames  soldiers  threw  oil  upon 
burning  houses.  An  army  officer,  stumbling  upon 
a  wounded  Jew,  killed  him. 

It  is  related  that  soldiers  killed  the  Jewish 
proprietor  of  a  fruit  store  and  put  his  body  under 
the  table,  on  which  they  ate  his  provisions. 
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Another  refugee  stated  that  Saturday  night 
the  doctors  at  the  Jewish  Hospital  in  Siedlce 
lighted  the  gas  preparatory  to  operating  upon 
seventy  wounded  who  had  been  brought  in,  when, 
without  warning,  the  soldiers  in  the  street  opened 
fire  upon  the  hospital,  killing  two  of  the  inmates. 

As  a  man  was  taking  his  wife  and  newly  born 
child  to  a  hospital  they  were  fired  upon  by  sol- 
diers and  the  wife  and  child  were  killed. 

A  Jew  ventured  out  of  his  house  to  bring 
some  water  for  his  thirsting  little  ones.  As  often 
as  he  reached  the  door  with  a  pail  of  water  sol- 
diers compelled  him  to  empty  the  pail  upon  the 
ground.  This  was  done  eleven  times.  The 
twelfth  time  the  father  appeared  with  water  for 
his  children  the  officer  of  the  guard  washed  his 
boots  in  the  pail  and  made  the  children  drink 
the  fouled  water. 

In  many  cases  the  soldiers  si)ared  the  lives  of 
Jews  upon  the  payment  by  the  menaced  persons 
of  $25. 

By  actual  count  140  corpses  were  picked  up 
in  the  streets,  and  it  is  stated  that  as  many  more 
bodies  are  hidden  in  cellars. 

Only  one  Christian  is  known  to  have  been 
killed,  and  so  far  as  can  be  learned  no  soldier 
was  killed. 

Starved  Two  Days  in  Church. 

A  refugee  said:  "At  2  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing Terrorists  who  were  defending  a  house  on 
Pienkna  street  threw  a  bomb  at  the  soldiers. 
Batteries  were  brought  into  play  and  bombarded 
houses  on  Pienkna  and  Warsaw  streets.  The 
Kupiecki  Hotel,  where  I  was  staying,  was  de- 
stroyed. Refugees  were  fleeing  through  the 
streets,  and  as  they  ran  the  soldiers  were  con- 
stantly firing  volleys  at  them. 

"I  ran  with  the  others  and  managed  to  reach  a 
church  in  safety.  Here  300  fugitives,  most  of 
them  wounded,  already  had  congregated.  At  the 
end  of  two  days  lack  of  food  and  water  forced 
the  refugees  in  this  church  to  leave. 

"Most  of  the  families  in  Siedlce  who  barri- 
caded themselves  in  their  houses  out  of  fear  of 
the  soldiers  have  now  been  three  days  without 
supplies.  The  wounded  have  not  been  cared  for, 
as  the  soldiers  will  not  permit  physicians  to  enter 
the  town." 

Another  Hebrew  refugee  said  that  he  and  his 
family  were  compelled  to  lie  flat  on  the  floor 
for  two  days  to  escape  the  artillery  fire,  which 
finally  became  so  severe  they  were  forced  to  flee. 
The  man's  children  were  wounded  in  the  street 
and  when  the  family  reached  the  open  country 
all  were  nearly  starved. 


ARBITRATION  BY  THE  JEWS. 


Dr. 


Be 


Mendes  Says  That  They  Alone  Can 
Impartial  International  Judges. 
Bereft  of  their  environment  of  suffering 
and  oppression,  the  Jewish  leaders  look  up- 
ward to  large  destinies  for  their  race,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  following,  as  given 
ir  the  New  York  Sun : 


Apropos  of  The  Hague  conference,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  Pereira  Mendes  makes  two  rather  startling 
pleas.  He  would  have  the  great  powers  restore 
Palestine  to  the  Jewish  nation.  And  he  would 
have  a  permanent  tribunal,  the  "dominant" 
members  of  which  should  be  Hebrews,  set  up  for 
the  arbitration  of  all  future  international  dis- 
putes. 

Writing  of  this  tribunal  he  says  in  the  North 
American  Review  that  it  seems  indisputable  at 
present  that  it  should  be  made  up  of  jurists  of 
all  nations.  "But  a  dominant  force  among  those 
jurists  should  be  exercised  by  the  only  nation 
that  has  and  can  have  no  political  entanglements, 
no  alliances,  no  colonies,  protectorates  or  zones. 

"That  nation,"  he  declares,  "is  the  Hebrew 
nation.  That  nation  was  created  only  in  order 
that  '  through  it  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall 
be  blessed.'  Let  The  Hague  conference  open  the 
question  of  the  roeonstitution  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion by  the  great  powers. 

"Sentimental  reasons  had  much  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  modern  Italy,  new  Greece  and  united 
Germany.  Surely,  sentimental  reasons  numerous 
enough  and  potent  enough  exist  for  creating  a 
new  Jewish  State  by  restoring  Palestine  to  the 
Hebrews.  History  has  yet  to  atone  for  its  pages 
of  injustice,  cruelty  and  persecution. 

"If  the  nations  make  this  great  atonement 
and  'bring  the  Hebrews  as  an  offering  out  of  all 
nations ' ;  if  '  a  nation  be  born  at  once '  and  '  kings 
and  their  queens  nurse  it'  into  strength;  if,  by 
combined  action  of  the  great  powers,  Palestine 
be  born  again,  it  will  be  not  for  the  glory  of  the 
Hebrews,  not  for  their  temporal  advantage,  but 
only  for  the  welfare  of  all  humanity. 

"Tor  this  new  born  or  reborn  nation  will  exist 
only  to  use  its  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  world 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  and  chief  amqng 
those  councils,  the  international  court  of  arbitra- 
tion. 

' '  The  Hebrew  nation  is  the  only  one  that  can 
maintain  a  judgment  or  an  action  unbiased,  by 
reason  of  never  being  hampered  by  instructions 
from  the  home  Government.  Because  its  own 
Government,  purely  spiritual,  will  have  no  tem- 
poral, no  territorial,  aspirations,  outside  of  its 
limits  as  ordained  by  Him  who  saith:  'I  made 
the  earth  *  *  *  I  give  it  unto  whom  it 
seemeth  well  to  Me,'  *  *  *  'to  thy  (Abra- 
ham's) seed  I  have  given  this  land,  from  the  river 
of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  River  Eu- 
phrates.' That  means  Palestine  and  not  an  inch 
beyond. 

"Therefore,  its  own  government,  unhampered 
by  alliances  or  other  entanglements,  will  never 
have  occasion  to  issue  instructions  to  its  juri.sts 
in  the  international  court  of  arbitration  'to  re- 
fuse to  discuss  certain  questions'  which  affect 
its  temporal  interests. 

"The  international  court  of  arbitration  should 
be  in  pemanent  session,  and  if  its  locale  be 
changed  to  Zion,  dear  and  hallowed  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  Greek  Church, 
Mohammedan,  and  Jewish  worlds,  the  religious  or 
sentimental  environment  will  not  be  without 
force.  For  'out  of  Zion  will  go  forth  law,  and 
the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem;  and  He 
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will  judge  among  the  nations  and  will  correct 
many  peoples.  And  they  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  the  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.'  " 


FOREIGN  WOMEN  STORM  SCHOOL 


Italians    in    New    York    Declare    Doctors    Are 
Murdering  Their  Children. 

New  York. — Fifteen  hundred  frenzied  Italian 
women,  impelled  by  the  fear  that  their  children 
were  being  butchered,  stormed  a  public  school 
here  on  October  5,  and  in  their  fury  at  the  police 
who  stopped  them  injured  several  seriously.  One 
rioter  was  arrested. 

The  women  were  victims  of  a  report  that  the 
"murder  doctors,"  as  they  call  the  Board  of 
Health  physicians,  had  locked  the  children  in 
the  schools  and  were  butchering  them.  The 
truth  was  the  physicians  were  examing  the  eyes 
and  throats  of  the  children  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  a  contagious  disease. 

For  several  days  physicians  have  carried  on 
this  examination.  A  contagious  affection  of  the 
eyes  had  spread  from  the  homes  of  the  Italians 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  and  the  doctors  were 
directed  to  make  an  investigation  to  learn  the 
cause  and  to  exterminate  the  disease. 

Many  of  the  pupils,  upon  going  to  their  homes, 
told  their  parents  that  the  "murder  doctors" 
wanted  to  cut  their  throats,  and  frenzy  that 
does  not  listen  to  reason  spread  among  the 
mothers  of  the  pupils.  Then  they  decided  to 
make  an  investigation  in  a  body  and  marched  to 
the  school  building,  1500  strong. 

Teachers  Lock  Their  Doors. 

Teachers,  who  were  warned  of  the  approaching 
trouble,  locked  the  doors  and  the  windows  of 
the  building  and  sent  a  call  for  assistance  to  a 
near-by  police  station.  Before  the  police  had 
arrived  the  women  rushed  toward  the  main  en- 
trance of  the  school  building  and,  finding  the 
way  barred,  made  frantic  efforts  to  batter  down 
the  door.  One  panel  had  been  smashed,  when  the 
vanguard  of  the  police  squadron  appeared  and 
sought  to  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  trouble. 

The  women  turned  upon  the  policemen,  tore 
their  clothes,  scratched  their  faces  and  put  them 
to  rout  before  a  detail  of  fifteen  more  officers 
reached  the  scene.  When  the  reinforcements 
came  nearly  one  hour  was  required  to  drive  the 
rioters  from  the  square. 

Woman  Appeals  to  Court. 

When  the  woman  who  was  arrested  was  ar- 
raigned in  police  court,  and  asked  by  the  magis- 
trate to  account  for  her  conduct,  she  replied : 

"What  would  you  do  if  you  knew  the  'murder 
doctors'  were  cutting  the  throats  of  your  chil- 
dren?   I  will  not  let  them  kill  my  little  ones." 

Several  serious  riots  of  a  similar  nature  have 
occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  In  every 
instance  the  trouble  has  occurred  in  districts  in- 
habited almost  exclusively  by  Italians  and 
Hebrews.    As  a  result  of  the  latest  trouble  it  was 


announced    that    the    examination    will    be    tem- 
porarily discontinued. 

Three  other  schools  in  the  same  district  also 
were  stormed  by  women  who  had  wrought  them- 
selves into  frenzy  upon  hearing  of  the  so-called 
"murder  doctors."  In  one  case  it  was  found 
impossible  to  quiet  the  rioters,  and  the  pupils 
were  dismissed. 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA 


A  Race  Tragedy  in  New  York  as  Foreign  as  if 
Occurring  in  Europe. 

The  light-hearted,  hard-toiling  Bohemians  who 
fill  the  solid  block  of  tall  tenements  between 
Sixty-fourth  and  Sixty-fifth  Streets  and  First 
Avenue  and  East  River  call  it  the  Block  of  Many 
Children.  In  all  the  crowded  East  Side,  where 
small,  swarthy  folk  fairly  pack  the  streets  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night,  dodging 
miraculously  from  under  trucks  and  trolley  cars, 
there  is  no  block  with  more.  A  long  time  ago, 
with  such  as  read  the  papers,  race  suicide  became 
a  fine  joke,  something  that  would  draw  hearty 
laughter  over  the  light  wine,  make  the  housewives 
merry  as  they  chattered  on  the  stoops,  and  cause 
the  fathers  to  glance  knowingly  at  one  another 
as  they  watched  their  broods  scattering  over  the 
streets  like  black  ants. 

Taking  pride  in  their  big  families,  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  Block  of  Many  Children  spoke 
scornfully  of  the  few  married  couples  who  had 
none,  flinging  sharp  witticisms  at  them,  jokes 
with  a  contemptuous  tinge  that  made  the  child- 
less bitter.  They  were  pointed  out  to  the  new- 
comers from  across  the  ocean  as  proper  subjects 
for  such  rude  jests  as  the  Slav  peasant  knows 
very  well  how  to  make. 

Waiting  for  Children. 

The  Bajzeks,  Stepan  and  Marie,  went  to  live 
in  the  Block  of  Many  Children  five  years  ago, 
just  after  they  were  married  in  a  little  Bohemian 
village  near  Prague,  and  came  here  to  make  their 
fortunes.  Stepan,  who  was  twenty-seven  years 
old,  a  wiry,  sturdy  young  man  with  some  skill 
as  a  carpenter,  got  steady  work  at  his  trade. 
Marie,  slender,  black  eyed  and  dark  skinned,  the 
prettiest  bride  in  the  block,  knew  how  to  roll 
cigarettes  swiftly  and  deftly,  so  fast  that  the 
eye  wearied  in  following  her  slender,  rapid  ■ 
fingers  as  they  twisted  the  thin  papers  and  tiny 
rolls  of  tobacco  into  neat  cylinders.  She  made 
much  money,  and  her  savings  went  with  Stepan 's 
into  the  bank  against  the  coming  of  the  babies. 

On  the  stoops  in  summer  evenings  Marie  and 
Stepan  sat  and  watched  the  swarming  children 
with  a  tolerant  smile.  Undoubtedly  these  were 
fine  children,  well-grown  and  sturdy — but  just 
wait. 

That  was  for  two  years.  In  the  third  year 
tongues  began  to  wag  in  the  block.  It  was  a 
long  time  to  wait  for  children,  the  neighbors 
said,  and  when  new  folk  came  out  of  the  old 
country  and  found  places  in_  the  great  warren, 
the  spiteful  pointed  the  Bajzeks  out  to  them. 
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"Oho!"  these  would  laugh.  "Look  at  these 
Bajzeks,  if  you  will.  Marie  is  barren.  The  saints 
have  turned  from  these  people.  Is  it  not  a  fine 
joke?" 

There  were  other  jokes  made  by  the  malicious 
and  spiteful  that  found  their  way  directly  to 
Stepan  and  Marie.  The  couple  hid  their  sadness 
as  much  as  possible,  flinging  back  jest  for  jest, 
smiling  to  conceal  the  bitterness  that  was  in 
their  hearts.  They  did  not  neglect  the  saints 
and  spent  a  portion  of  their  earnings  every  week 
for  good  wax  candles,  candles  with  a  full  rich 
flame. 

Bought  Them  a  Foundling. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  mockery  became  worse. 
It  was  a  shameful  thing  to  Marie  and  Stepan 
to  be  grinned  at  and  know  that  winks  were 
being  exchanged  even  by  the  very  new  people 
who  were,  they  considered,  not  their  equals  in 
any  manner.  Their  sorrow  was  a  greater  thing 
to  them,  though,  than  the  gibing  and  mockery. 
Children,  they  knew  by  this  time,  were  not  for 
them.    One  day  Marie  said  to  Stepan : 

"Husband,  let  us  go  to  a  foundling  asylum 
and  take  a  very  young  baby  from  it.  After 
awhile  it  will  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  our  own 
and  people  will  cease  jeering  at. us.'' 

From  an  asylum  they  took  a  year-old  baby  and 
adopted  it.  The  neighbors  laughed  at  them,  but 
little  by  little  the  joking  ceased  and  people,  as 
Marie  had  said,  began  to  regard  the  baby  as  their 
own.  The  baby  was  very  dark,  remarkably  so, 
even  for  one  of  their  race  and  they  had  made 
sure,  they  thought,  that  it  was  of  their  own 
people.  When  it  was  two  years  old  a  few  months 
ago  a  busybody  of  the  block  learned  in  some  way 
that  the  foundling  had  negro  blood  in  its  veins. 
He  hastened  to  tell  the  whole  block,  exaggerat- 
ing and  distorting  the  unpleasant  discovery. 

Driven  to  Despair. 

Marie  and  Stepan  suffered  worse  than  ever 
from  mockery.  They  returned  the  baby  to  the 
asylum  and  ceased  mingling  with  their  neigh- 
bors, except  for  a  few  like  Mrs.  Peter  Mader, 
who  had  been  kind  to  them  and  had  sympathized 
with  them  in  their  trouble.  One  night  a  few 
months  ago  they  were  found  unconscious  in 
their  flat,  half  dead  from  the  poisonous  gas  that 
was  pouring  out  of  two  jets.  They  were  pre- 
vented from  dying  then,  but  all  the  neighbors 
knew  that  Stepan  and  Marie  were  eager  to  die 
because  they  had  become  a  mock  in  the  Block 
of  Many  Children. 

Last  Saturday  night  Stepan  and  Marie  were 
in  fine  spirits.  They  invited  two  or  three  of  the 
neighbors  to  their  flat,  where  wine  and  food  were 
set  upon  the  table.  They  cracked  jokes,  laughed 
heartily  at  the  smallest  pleasantry  of  their 
guests,  and  passed  the  wine  with  the  merriest  of 
talk. 

"It  is  past  one  o'clock,"  said  Mrs.  Mader, 
finally.    "I  must  go  home." 

"Do  not  go,"  said  Stepan  and  Marie,  together. 
"Let's  eat  and  drink  and  laugh  while  we  can. 
Who  knows  what  to-morrow  may  be?" 

When  Mrs.  Mader  left  the  flat  with  the  other 


guests,  Marie  followed  her  to  the  door.  The 
little  cigarette-maker  threw  her  arms  around  her 
friend's  neck  and  began  to  cry  softly. 

"Stepan  acts  queerly,"  said  Marie.  "I  am 
afraid,  my  friend."  Stepan,  sitting  at  the  table 
where  the  white  cloth  was  splotched  red  with 
the  wine,  looked  at  his  wife  and  laughed  loudly. 

Yesterday  morning  about  10.30  o'clock  Mrs. 
Mader  went  to  the  Bajzek  flat  to  get  her  ice.  For 
economy  she  shared  the  Bajzek 's  icebox.  In  the 
hall  she  smelled  gas.  The  janitor  got  the  door 
open.  Lying  on  the  bed  were*  Stepan  and  his 
wife,  quite  dead.  The  gas  was  flowing  from  the 
one  ceiling  jet  in  the  room. 

Coroner  Harburger  decided  that  it  was  a  ease 
of  accidental  asphyxiation,  but  the  neighbors 
knew  better.  Also,  many  of  them  were  penitent 
and  ashamed. 


AS  NATURE  MADE  HIM 


African  Pigmy,  as  Artless  as  a  Young  Animal, 
Exercised  a  Strange  Control  over  Monkeys. 

"Rik-rik-i-rik-oo!" 

The  big  blue-nosed  ape  at  the  New  York  Zoo- 
logical Park  was  in  an  ugly  mood  yesterday  and 
wouldn't  behave  and  wouldn't  let  anybody  else. 
He  had  got  up  feeling  ugly  and  didn't  care  who 
knew  it.  He  was  mad  over  the  way  his  break- 
fast had  been  cooked  and  was  madder  still  be- 
cause his  dinner  was  not  forthcoming.  He  was 
shouting  to  all  the  other  monkey  folk,  great  and 
small,  to  rebel.  The  keepers  were  trying  to 
pacify  everybody,  but  the  mutiny  grew  rapidly. 
The  Primates'  house  grew  noisier  and  noisier. 
The  visitors  looked  around  apprehensively. 

Dohong,  who  is  jealous  because  a  new  chim- 
panzee brought  to  the  park  by  an  African  trav- 
eler is  attracting  more  attention  than  he,  cuffed 
Mrs.  Polly's  ears  and  sulked  in  a  corner. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  the  door  of  a  little 
room  in  the  corner  of  the  monkey  house  opened 
for  a  moment  to  let  a  keeper  come  out  and  with 
him  floated  out  a  wierd,  half-human,  and  half- 
animal  crooning,  something  like  the  war  song  of 
a  savage  tribe.  It  was  sung  in  a  high,  rumbling 
soprano  like  the  voice  of  a  boy  coming  from  the 
mouth  of  a  full  grown  man. 

The  growling  bark  of  the  big  blue  ape  died 
away  in  a  whine  and  the  "ring-tail"  monkey 
scudded  to  his  topmost  perch  and  sat  trembling. 
Like  a  wet  blanket  the  outlandish  song  had 
brought  silence  to  the  mutineers.  The  bandarlog 
slunk  away  into  the  corners  and  blinked.  The 
keepers  looked  at  each  other  knowingly.  But  it 
lasted  for  only  a  few  moments.  Then  the 
monkey  folk  began  to  complain  all  over  again, 
and  when  a  red-headed  woman  came  in  the  gray 
ape  made  faces  at  her  and  set  up  a  howl  of 
rebellion  again.  In  two  seconds  the  monkey 
house  was  in  a  turmoil.  Then  the  door  of  the 
little  room  opened  and  a  tiny,  little  black  man, 
his  teeth  filed  to  sharp  points  and  a  look  of 
annoyance  on  his  shining  face,  stepped  out  with 
a  movement  like  that  of  a  tiger  about  to  spring 
at  its  prey.     In  one  hand  he  carried  a  bow  and 
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arrow.     In  the  other  he  had  a  half-woven  twine 
hammock. 

Terrified  the  Simians. 

Looking  sharply  at  the  cage  of  the  gray  ape 
he  opened  his  lips  and  hissed  like  a  rock  python 
out  for  good  hunting.  Like  a  pall  silence  fell 
on  the  place.  Then  with  a  flash  of  ivory  and  a 
glint  of  white  about  the  round  black  of  his  eyes 
he  uttered  a  few  words  in  gutteral  gibberish, 
words  of  the  jungle  and  the  chase.  This  time 
the  silence  was  lasting.  The  monkey  folk 
cowered  and  remained  quiet  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Ota  Benga,  an  African  pigmy,  who  has  been 
on  exhibition  at  the  park  for  more  than  a  week 
by  his  own  free  will,  and  who  represents  one  of 
the  links  between  the  higher  man  and  the  chim- 
panzee, has  expressed  his  opinion  of  New  York. 
The  little  black  man  is  not  complimentary.  Of 
all  the  foreigners  who  have  visited  the  American 
metropolis  and  told  us  what  they  think  of  us, 
this  little  African  pigmy's  opinion  is  the  most 
shocking.  In  fact  he  will  be  rather  glad  to  get 
back  to  Africa  and  leave  us  to  our  fate,  which 
according  to  him  is  to  be  awful.  He  has  another 
reason  for  wanting  to  get  back.  In  America  we 
would  call  it  a  romance.  He  wants  to  go  back 
to  buy  a  wife.  He  has  earned,  or  is  fast  earning, 
the  price. 

Found  in  1904  on  one  of  the  southern  tribu- 
taries of  the  Congo  by  Samuel  P.  Verner,  the 
African  explorer  who  is  connected  with  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  his  com- 
ing to  New  York  was  an  accident.  He  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  hostile  cannibalistic 
tribes  of  the  Baschilde.  He  was  slated  to 
be  the  chief  viand  at  a  feast.  Mr.  Verner 
rescued  him  by  paying  a  price  in  calico  and 
beads,  and  Ota  Benga  became  a  willing  servant. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  chief  of  the  pigmy  tribe. 
He  had  been  twice  married,  though  only  twenty- 
three.  His  first  wife  was  eaten  up  by  cannibals. 
His  second  wife  died  from  the  sting  of  an 
African  viper,  a  very  beautiful  snake,  of  which 
Ota  exacted  later  a  terrible  vengeance  by  bring- 
ing him  to  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  to 
pass  his  days  in  captivity.  It  was  the  intention 
of  Mr.  Verner  to  return  the  little  pigmy  to  his 
own  land,  but  he  could  not  do  it,  and  finally  Ota 
wanted  to  come  to  America  with  him  as  his  ser- 
vant, the  understanding  being  that  he  should 
return  to  Africa  later  with  Mr.  Verner  and  to 
his  own  country. 

The  long  ocean  trip  in  the  company  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Verner  did  much  for  the  little  savage.  Mrs. 
Verner  spent  her  time  in  teaching  the  little  black 
man  English  and  civilized  habits.  The  result 
was  wonderful.  Ota  demonstrated  that  though 
small — he  is  four  feet  eleven  inches — he  was 
intelligent. 

New  York  Didn't  Phase  Him. 

Arriving  in  New  York,  everybody  aboard  ship 
expected  the  pigmy  would  exhibit  all  the  signs 
of  ox-eyed  wonder.  He  gazed  at  the  tall  build- 
ings, at  the  electric  cars,  and  the  rush  and 
excitement   of   our   streets   without    any   special 


interest.  Asked  what  he  thought  of  the  matter, 
he  exclaimed : 

"Witchcraft!  All  is  witchcraft.  It  will  come 
to  naught ! ' ' 

On  the  ship  he  was  petted  by  very  beautiful 
American  women.  Ashore  he  saw  more  of  them. 
He  took  not  the  slightest  interest  in  them. 
Whenever  women  were  spoken  of  he  said  that  he 
would  some  time  return  to  his  own  country  and 
buy  a  woman — as  he  had  bought  his  first  two 
wives.  And  there  his  interest  in  women,  white, 
black,  and  yellow,  ended.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
vague  sense  of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Verner  for 
teaching  him,  but  he  has  never  been  able  to  com- 
.  prebend  our  cizilized  respect  for  women — no  one 
has  been  able  to  make  the  little  fellow  take  off 
his  hat  in  the  presence  of  women  as  a  mark  of 
respect.  On  the  other  hand,  he  shows  no  special 
disrespect  for  the  sex. 

He  rode  up  Broadway,  looking  at  all  the  tall 
buildings  without  batting  an  eyelash. 

"Nothing  wonderful  about  them — if  anyone 
wanted  to  build  them!"  he  intimated. 

Once  back  in  civilization  Mr.  Verner  found  it 
a  puzzle  to  know  what  to  do  with  Ota  till  the 
time  came  for  his  return  to  Africa.  For  a  time 
he  was  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  There 
he  made  friends,  telling  in  his  hundred  or  so 
words  of  English  and  many  signs  much  that  was 
not  known  about  the  exhibits  of  arms,  etc.,  from 
Africa. 

At  the  museum  Ota  slept  in  the  building. 
Sometimes  on  a  cot  and  sometimes  in  a  ham- 
mock of  his  own  manufacture.  Always  he  ate 
what  was  set  before  him  and  asked  no  questions 
— provided  he  was  given  silver.  "Half  a  dol- 
lar ! "  is  his  constant  cry. 

Wants  Pay  for  Posing. 

If  a  photographer  wants  him  to  pose  he  must 
first  produce  money.  He  will  not  show  himself 
on  special  occasions  unless  he  is  given  coin.  Re- 
porters have  to  shell  out  quarters  every  few 
minutes  or  he  becomes  absent.  The  general 
crowd  in  the  park  sees  him,  however,  as  he 
haunts  the  monkey  house.  He  is  saving  the 
money  religiously  to  buy  a  wife  when  he  gets 
back  to  Africa.  There  is  no  sign  of  native 
cruelty  about  him.  He  will  probably  treat  the 
little  black  girl  that  he  buys  with  consideration 
far  above  what  she  could  expect  from  a  lord  and 
master  who  had  not  traveled  as  Ota  has. 

When  the  sun  came  up  yesterday  morning  Ota 
Benga  was  missed  from  his  room  in  the  Primates' 
house.  He  had  gone  out,  clothed  in  his  uniform 
of  army  khaki,  for  a  few  hours  in  the  jungle  of 
woods  back  of  the  monkey  house.  There  he  has 
made  African  traps  for  squirrels  of  twigs  and 
strin?!;.  He  has  hunted  through  every  inch  of 
the  underbrush,  crawling  with  his  bow  and  arrow 
in  his  hands  through  the  forest  like  a  wraith. 
He  sui-prises  the  laborers  along  the  Bronx  River 
by  suddenly  rising  up  among  the  underbrush 
when  they  do  not  know  he  is  near. 

He  follows  the  wild  muskrats  along  the  shore 
without  alarming  them  and  calls  down  the  gray 
squirrel  from  his  nest  in  the  tree.     His  bow  and 
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OTA  BENGA,  THE  AFRICAN  PIGMY. 


— New  York  World. 


arrow  he  made  after  entering  the  park  and  with 
it  he  did  some  wonderful  feats  yesterday,  shoot- 
ing twigs  in  two  at  great  distances  and  knocking 
over  targets  that  would  frighten  William  Tell 
to  look  at. 

Delegations  of  negro  ministers  from  the  city 
have  appeared  at  the  park  and  remonstrated 
with  the  officials  for  keeping  Ota  Benga  "im- 
prisoned" there.  They  say  it  is  slavery.  The 
answer  is  that  Ota  can  go  when  he  pleases.  And 
Ota  himself  looks  at  the  civilized  colored 
brethren  with  horror  and  vows  that  he  will  not 
leave  the  park  till  Mr.  Verner  comes  in  a  month 
or  so  to  take  him  home  to  Africa. 


OTA  DEMANDS  A  WIFE 

Selects  a  Nurse  at  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  for 
His  Spouse. 

Ota  Benga,  an  African  pigmy,  who  has  been 


transferred  from  the  monkey  cage  in  the  Bronx 
Zoo  to  the  Howard  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  in 
Brooklyn,  has  taken  very  kindly  to  his  new 
home.  There  is  only  one  possibility  that  he  will 
make  trouble  there,  and  that  will  be  over  the 
refusal  of  the  superintendent,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Gordon,  to  give  him  the  thing  that  he  wants 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world — a  wife. 

As  soon  as  Ota  saw  Mr.  Gordon  yesterday 
morning  he  announced  that  he  wanted  a  wife 
quickly.  Benga  saw  Miss  Upson,  one  of  the 
nurses,  walking  in  the  yard,  and  insisted  on 
marrying  her  at  once.  There  is  no  question  about 
his  affection  for  her,  and  it  was  with  consider- 
able difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  to  delay 
the  marriage  for  a  few  days. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  negro  children  in 
the  asylum,  all  about  the  size  of  Benga,  but  he 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.     Benga  is  a 
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willing    worker    so    long    as    he    can    work    with 
adults. 

Mr.  Gordon  believes  that  his  mind  can  be  de- 
veloped, and  his  education  will  be  taken  up  by 


easy  stages.  It  is  Mr.  Gordon's  hope  that  he  can 
bo  developed  sufficiently  so  that  he  can  be  edu- 
cated in  one  of  the  southern  seminaries  and  then 
can  be  sent  back  to  his  people  as  i.  missionary. 


THE  BOGEY  MEN 


Oh,  lullaby,  my  baby! 

Shut  up  and  be  discreet, 
A  fat  and  florid  person 

Is  coming  down  the  street; 
I  hear  his  "vest"  approaching, 

I  hear  his  genial  shout. 
The  Alderman  will  kiss  you 
If  you 

Don't 

Watch 

Out. 


Oh,  hurry  up  and  slumber! 

Campaigns  are  hard  on  you; 
A  chewing  office  seeker 
Is  heaving  into  view; 
So  close  those  staring  peepers. 
We'll  put  him  yet  to  rout; 
The  Congressman  will  kiss  you 
If  you 

Don't 

Watch 

Out. 


Oh,  hush-a-bye,  my  baby! 

Be  quiet  as  a  mouse. 
The  strenuous  Big  Sticker 
Is  passing  by  the  house. 
Though  sick  of  osculation, 

There  isn't  any  doubt 
The  President  will  kiss  you 
If  you 

Don't 

Watch 

Out. 


— McLandburgh  Wilson,  in  New  York  Sun. 
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NEW   LEADERS  FOR  THE  WARS 


AMERICAN  ARMY  RAPIDLY   LOSING   THE   MEN 
WHO    MADE    FAME    IN    THE    REBELLION 
AND     THE      INDIAN     CAMPAIGNS- 
YOUNGER    REGIME    TAKES 
THE  HIGH  COMMANDS 

— Adapted  from  the  New  York  World. 


WHILE  the  police  of  the  various  cities 
have  been  reorganizing  themselves  to 
deal  with  local  crimes,  there  has  been  a  cor- 
responding reorganization  among  military 
circles,  with  a  view  to  creating  a  more  effec- 
tive fighting  unit  against  the  wrong  doings 
of  nations.  Gradually  the  older  men  who 
have  achieved  distinction  first  in  the  Civil 
War  and  afterwards  in  the  campaigns  with 
the  Indians,  are  retiring  from  oifice,  and  the 
chief  commands  are  devolving  upon  men 
who  have  grown  up  out  of  the  Spanish  and 
Philippine  Wars.  The  result  appears  to  be 
an  infusion  of  new  activity  and  enthusiasm. 


MACARTHUR,  LEE,  PERSHING 


Become  Heads  of  the  American  Soldiery  as  Cor- 
bin  and  Others  Retire. 

An  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
organization of  the  Army  under  the  lead  of 
its  younger  men  is  taking  place  is  aiforded 
in  the  following  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  : 


Washington. — Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur  at  noon 
today  became  lieutenant-general  of  the  army, 
succeeding  Gen.  Henry  C.  Corbin^  retired  under 
age  limit.  His  successor  as  major-general  is 
Jesse  M.  Lee,  and  the  brigadier-generalship  va- 
cancy created  by  this  promotion  is  filled  by  the 
promotion  of  Capt.  John  J.  Pershing,  of  Mis- 
souri. Commissions  for  these  promotions  have 
been  prepared  by  order  of  President  Roosevelt. 
The  promotion  of  Gen.  Lee  was  made  practicable 
by  the  courtesy  of  Gen.  J.  Franklin  Bell,  chief 
of  staff  and  senior  brigadier-general,  who  de- 
clined the  appointment  to  a  higher  grade  in  order 
to  allow  Gen.  Lee  to  reach  it  before  he  retired. 
Gen.  Lee  will  retire  soon  and  there  would  have 
been  no  vacancy  in  the  grade  of  major-general 
before  his  retirement  had  Gen.  Bell  been  ap- 
pointed. 

Gen.  Lee  is  now  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Visayas.  His  promotion  makes  three 
major-generals  in  the  Philippines,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  he  will  be  given  a  command  in  the 
United  States. 

Gen.  Pershing  is  now  the  military  attache  at 
the  American  embassy  in  Japan,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected he  will  be  given  another  assignment.  He 
is  a  son-in-law  of  Senator  Warren  of  Wyoming. 
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CAREER  OF  MACARTHUR 


New  Lieutenant-General  Commanded  Regiment 
Before  He  Was  21. 
With  the  accession  of  General  MacArthur 
to  the  lieutenant-generalship  of  the  Army 
there  goes  to  the  head  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  Government  the  same  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  human  feeling  that  characterizes 
in  general  the  entire  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. Said  the  New  York  World  concerning 
MacArthur 's  career: 

General  MacArthur  served  with  distinction 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  entered  the  volunteer 
service  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Wisconsin  Infantry.  His  first  battle  was  at 
Perryville.  At  Missionary  Ridge  he  won  a  medal 
of  honor  by  taking  the  flag  of  his  regiment  from 
a  soldier  who  had  fallen  and  leading  the  com- 
mand in  the  charge  on  the  enemy's  earthworks, 
being  the  first  man  to  mount  the  works  and 
plant  the  flag. 

Most  of  the  time  during  Sherman's  march  to 
Atlanta,  MacArthur  commanded  his  regiment, 
first  as  major  and  afterwards  as  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  was  slightly  wounded  in  that  cam- 
paign. His  regiment  returned  with  General 
Thomas  to  Nashville  when  Sherman  started  for 
the  sea.  At  the  battle  of  Franklin,  just  before 
reaching  Nashville,  he  was  again  conspicuous  for 
bravery  and  he  was  brevetted  colonel.  He  had 
previously  been  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
was  next  commissioned  colonel  of  his  regiment 
by  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  but  by  that  time 
its  ranks  were  so  decimated  that  he  could  not 
bo  mustered. 

Colonel  MacArthur  was  not  yel  a  voter  when, 
after  the  war,  he  led  his  regiment  back  to  Wis- 
consin. After  a  few  months  at  home  he  applied 
for  a  commission  in  the  regular  army,  and  was 
made  second  and  first  lieutenant  on  the  same 
day,  Feb.  23,  1866.  In  July  of  the  same  year 
he  was  made  a  captain,  which  rank  he  retained 
for  twenty-three  years,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  adjutant-general's  department  with  the 
rank  of  major.  May  26,  1896,  he  was  promoted 
lieutenant-colonel. 


CORBIN'S  LAST  SUGGESTION 


Ranking  Officer,  Retiring,  Says  Untrained  Men 
Are  Costly— Stout  Plea  for  Canteen. 
Most  notable  among  the  recent  retire- 
ments is  the  man  who  probably  achieved 
more  note,  whether  favorable  or  not,  than 
any  other  officer  of  the  Army  during  the 
Spanish  War,  namely,  Gen.  Corbin.  The 
New  York  World  gave  the  following 
synopsis  of  Gen.  Corbin 's  last  views  as  to 


how   the   Army    should    be    organized    and 
directed  in  the  future: 

Washington. — Lieut.-Gen.  Henry  C.  Corbin, 
ranking  officer  of  the  army,  in  command  of  the 
Northern  Division,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  in  his  annual  report  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  reserve.  In  speaking 
of  the  dangers  to  troops  of  the  regular  army 
because  of  untrained  men  who  are  ignorant  of 
proper  sanitary  measures,  he  says: 

"These  costly  and  sad  experiences  call  for  the 
early  organization  of  a  national  reserve  force 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

"Troops  fully  fitted  for  local  service  of  the 
several  States  are  not,  as  a  rule,  entirely  suit- 
able for  actual  field  service  in  time  of  war.  Mili- 
tia organizations  are  made  of  men  who,  as  a 
whole,  should  not  be  called  upon  to  go  to  war 
other  than  as  the  third  line  of  defense." 

General  Corbin  again  recommends  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  canteen.    On  this  subject  he  says: 

"I  desire  to  recommend  once  more,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  moral  welfare  and  discipline  of 
the  troops,  the  removal,  if  practicable,  of  the 
legislative  prohibition  against  the  sale  of  beer 
and  light  wines  in  the  post  exchanges.  It  would 
seem  unnecessary  to  argue  to  a  fair-minded  per- 
son the  superiority  of  a  system  which  provides  a 
mild  alcoholic  beverage  at  reasonable  cost  in 
moderate  quantities  under  stiict  military  control 
to  one  which  results  in  luring  the  soldier  away 
from  his  barracks  to  neighboring  dives,  where 
his  body  and  soul  are  poisoned  and  ruined  by  vile 
liquors,  with  the  accompanying  vice  of  harlotry, 
and  where  his  money  is  taken  from  him  by  gam- 
blers and  thieves.  Unauthorized  absences  and 
frequent  desertions  directly  traceable  to  visits 
to  these  dens  of  iniquity  form  a  large  percentage 
of  the  cases  of  trial  by  the  several  military 
courts,  the  numbers  of  which  are  a  blot  upon 
the  otherwise  fair  record  of  our  army. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  is  less 
drinking  and  drunkenness  among  the  officers  of 
the  army  today  than  in  past  years.  The  few 
that  transgress  and  bring  odium  upon  the  good 
name  of  the  service  should  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated." 

General  Corbin  adds  the  protest  of  the  army 
to  the  many  complaints  against  the  anti-pass 
provision  of  the  railroad-rate  bill.  He  says  it 
has  worked  a  hardship  upon  many  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  army  by  doing  away  with 
the  privilege  of  half  rates  for  their  families 
and  for  themselves  when  traveling  on  leave  of 
absence.  Deprived  of  such  "courtesies,"  an 
officer  sent  to  the  Philippines  will  be  separated 
from  his  family  for  a  long  period  unless  he  uses 
all  of  his  meagre  savings  and  perhaps  runs  in 
debt,  "thus  bringing  discontent  on  all  sides  and 
a  distinct  dislike  for  distant  or  foreign  service." 

General  Corbin  recommends  the  retention  of 
the  grade  of  lieutenant-general,  bestowal  of  this 
grade  upon  all  corps  commanders  and  that  the 
general  commanding  the  division  of  the  Philip- 
pines should  have  the  rank  and  pay  of  lieuten- 
ant-general. 
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Re-enlistments  in  the  army  in  time  of  peace, 
General  Corbin  believes,  should  be  confined  to 
non-commissioned  officers,  except  in  special  cases. 
His  argument  is  to  "add  to  our  military  strengtii 
by  training  a  number  of  men  by  three  years' 
enlistment   and   then   have    them    return    to   civil 


A.  W.  Greely  will  succeed  to  the  command  va- 
cated by  General  Corbin. 

General  Corbin  declares  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  athletic  exercises  in  the  army  promotes 
championship  feats  by  a  few,  but  does  not  aid 
,in  building  up  the  organization  as  a  whole.    He 


BRIG.  GEN.  J.  FRANKLIN  BELL, 
Whose  Waiver  of  His  Right  to  Promotion  in  Behalf  of  a  Friend  Has  Interested  Army  Circles. 

— Washington  Post. 


life,  ready  at  any  time  of  their  active  manhood 
for  service  in  war." 

This  is  General  Corbin 's  last  advice  to  the 
army,  as  he  will  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  next 
Saturday,  having  reached  the  retirement  age. 
He  will  be  succeeded  as  lieutenant-general  by 
Brigadier-General   Arthur   MacArthur.     General 


suggests  that  competition  should  be  restricted 
"to  tent  pitching  matches,  wall  climbing,  com- 
petitive drills  and  similar  military  achievements 
in  which  the  whole  or  major  part  of  organizations 
can  participate.  General  Corbin  will  reside  in 
Washington. 
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JUMPING  OF  CAPTAIN  PERSHING 


Real  Reason  for  Hero's  Promotion  Over  862 
Senior  Officers. 
A  conspicuous  instance  of  reward  for  serv- 
ices in  the  arduous  campaigns  of  the  Phil- 
ippines is  the  following  from  the  New  York 
World : 

In  all  Uncle  Sam's  regular  establishment 
General  Pershing  is  one  of  three  men  who  have 
jumped  from  captain  to  brigadier  since  the  Span- 
ish  war. 

He  is  the  youngest  West  Point  general  officer. 

His  is  the  story  of  a  keen-faced,  blue-eyed 
man  of  peace,  who  makes  soldiering  his  business. 
He  likes  peace  best  of  all,  but  when  it  comes  to 
a  fight — well,  look  out  for  Pershing!  He  be- 
lieves in  making  peace  quite  to  be  desired.  Ask 
the  Moros  of  Mindanao,  in  the  Philippines,  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  Pershing  is  a  mighty  nice 
man — when  he  isn't  fighting. 

Then  he  is  apt  to  forget  the  amenities. 

Today  he  is  everything  that  the  native  Moros 
can  make  him.  He  is  a  priest,  a  magistrate,  a 
datto.  He  is  adopted  father  to  half  a  dozen 
Filipinos  whose  parents  have  trusted  them  to 
him.  He  can  journey  from  one  end  to  the  other 
in  Moroland,  and  never  fear  bolo,  spear  or  rifle. 
He  wouldn't  even  need  a  corporal's  guard  for 
his  own  person  protection.  Yet,  time  was  when 
this  same  Pershing  fought  his  way  inch  by  inch 
into  the  Mindanao  strongholds  of  the  Moros. 

As  long  as  the  Moros  wouldn't  have  peace  of 
their  own  accord,  Pershing  determined  to  hand 
peace  to  them.  And  he  did.  He  planted  the 
American  flag  in  every  village. 

And  then  Pershing  turned  around  and  admin- 
istered their  own  laws  to  these  Mohammedan 
people,  out  of  the  Koran  itself! 

John  J.  Pershing  is  46-  years  old.  Of  all  the 
West  Point  captains  in  the  regular  army  he  was 
one  of  the  oldest  at  his  promotion.  In  fact, 
there  are  captains  in  the  service  young  enough 
to  be  sons  of  General  Pershing. 

General  Pershing  was  born  on  September  13, 
1860,  and  entered  West  Point  from  Missouri  in 
1882,  graduating  in  1886.  He  has  always  since 
served  in  the  cavalry.  He  did  his  bit  of  work 
in  the  piping  times  of  peace  and  fought  gallantly 
in  the  Sioux  rumpuses  in  1890  and  1891,  against 
Geronimo  and  in  the  Wounded  Knee  campaign. 
He  took  part  in  the  Santiago  fight  and  then  went 
to  the  Philippines. 

Pershing  was  a  brand-new  captain  of  cavalry 
then,  no  different  from  a  hundred  others.  He 
was  just  a  plain,  every-day  American  soldier 
with  the  usual  record  for  bravery  and  technical 
knowledge  that  Uncle  Sam  expects  from  every 
graduate  of  West  Point. 

He  fought  his  regulation  share  of  Philippine 
fights  and  came  out  unscathed.  Then  came  the 
orders  from  Washington  to  make  the  Moros 
peaceful.  And  to  Captain  John  J.  Pershing, 
Fifteenth  Cavalry,  was  assigned  the  job  of 
pacifying. 


Hither  and  yon,  he  went.  Sometimes  he  was 
holding  out  the  olive  branch  here ;  sometimes 
handing  out  three-pound  shells  there,  with  Krag 
bullets  on  the  side.  Whenever  he  found  a  friend- 
ly village,  Pershing  was  the  friendliest  person 
in  it. 

The  leading  dattos  were  invited  to  his  tent. 
They  had  the  seats  of  honor  at  the  officers'  mess. 
They  were  consulted  on  the  way  they  would  like 
to  have  things  done.  Whenever  there  was  an 
orderly,  law-abiding  community  it  was  allowed 
to  administer  its  own  government  unhampered 
by  the  Americans. 

Even  those  who  today  object  most  strenuously 
to  Pershing's  promotion  over  the  heads  of  862 
officers  senior  to  him,  admit  that  his  work  in 
Moroland  was  as  fine  a  piece  of  militant  diplo- 
macy as  the  past  decade  has  seen. 

Honors  awaited  Pershing  when  he  came  home. 

He  was  promptly  put  on  the  new  general  staff 
of  the  army.  When  the  Japs  and  the  Russians 
fell  to  fighting,  Pershing  was  dispatched  to  Man- 
churia as  military  observer  with  Kuroki's  forces. 
What  he  saw  there  has  been  of  benefit  to  the 
American  army  since.  And  the  Mikado  bestowed 
upon  him  for  his  services  the  fourth  class  "Order 
of  the  Sacred  Treasure."  Next  he  was  made 
military  attache  at  Tokio. 

But  fighting  and  pacifying  and  observing 
didn't  make  the  gallant  cavalryman  immune  to 
Cupid's  darts.  He  soon  succumbed  to  the  charms 
of  Miss  Helen  Frances  Warren,  only  daughter  of 
Senator  Warren,  of  Wyoming,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

They  were  married  in  Washington  on  January 
26,  1905.  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  sat  in 
the  front  pew  at  the  church,  and  some  4,000 
guests  were  bidden  to  the  reception  at  the  Wil- 
lard.  Captain  Pershing  and  his  bride  went  at 
once  to  Tokio  to  begin  their  honeymoon. 

And  such  is  the  story  of  Pershing. 


A  MILITARY   FRIEND'S   SACRIFICE 


General  Bell  Refuses  Promotion  in  Order  That 
General  Lee  May  Get  It. 
Pleasant  among  the  instances  of  the  re- 
tirement of  the  old  regime  is  the  tale  of  Gen. 
Bell's   sacrifice   for   his  friend,   Gen.   Lee. 
Said  the  Washington  Post: 

It  is  only  by  constant  practice  of  smaller  deeds 
of  self-sacrifice  that  one  works  up  to  the  great 
ones.  So  it  was  no  surprise  to  learn  that  General 
J.  Franklin  Bell,  who  has  just  signified  his  in- 
tention to  refuse  the  promotion  to  major-general 
in  order  that  his  friend,  Brigadier-General  Jesse 
M.  Lee,  might  have  it,  has  all  his  life  long  been 
noted  for  his  generosity. 

Like  all  such  characters  who  rise  superior  to 
the  temptation  of  putting  personal  considerations 
first.  General  Bell  is  most  decidedly  averse  to 
talking  about  his  good  deeds. 

Indeed,  when  approached  for  an  interview 
anent  his  remarkable  consideration  for  a  friend, 
he  at  first  flatly  refused  to  discuss  it,  and  even 
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went  so  far  as  to  recall  that  there  was  nothing 
unusual  in  his  action  since  the  same  thing  had 
been  done  some  years  back  by  Colonel  Tower,  of 
the  Pay  Corps. 

"He  was  only  three  or  four  years  younger  in 
the  service  than  his  friend,  Colonel  Sniffln,"  the 
general  remarked,  "but  he  preferred  that  the 
older  man  should  have  the  promotion,  and  it  was 
given.  And  now,"  musingly,  "he  has  just  been 
promoted  over  the  other's  head." 

"But- that  does  not  lessen  the  merits  of  your 
ease,"  it  was  suggested. 

"Oh,  yes,  it  does,  because  it  goes  to  show 
that  I  did  nothing  extraordinary.  There  is  noth- 
ing General  Lee  would  not  gladly  have  done  for 
me.  It  was  his  last  opportunity  before  retire- 
ment, and  these  things  means  more  to  us  than 
civilians  imagine.  Whereas,  I  have  still  four- 
teen years  of  active  service,  if  I  live,  and  I 
can  hope  on." 

He  smiled  the  amiable,  contented  smile  of  the 


man  who  obtains  real  pleasure  from  giving  up 
honors  when  those  he  cares  for  are  to  be  bene- 
fited. He  mentioned  that  after  all  his  was  a 
form  of  selfishness,  only  it  happened  to  be  of  a 
peculiar  kind. 

"I  get  keen  delight  from  pleasing  other  peo- 
ple," he  insisted.  "When  a  man  tells  me  I  have 
helped  him,  or  I  see  a  look  of  happiness  on  any- 
body's face,  and  know  I  am  the  cause,  I  feel 
all  puSed  up  with  satisfaction.  So  you  see  you 
can't  make  any  hero  of  me. 

"Besides,  I  was  only  helping  out  a  friend. 
General  Lee  and  I  have  known  each  other  prac- 
tically all  my  life.  We  have  been  associated  to- 
gether at  various  posts,  and  he  has  always  ex- 
tended me  such  kindly  consideration  as  made  my 
standing  aside  for  him  now  only  what  one  might 
expect.  And  then,  you  see,  it  was  not  as  if 
we  had  both  been  slated  for  retirement,  and  my 
so-called  generosity  amounted  to  absolute  denial. 
There  are  still  plenty  of  chances  for  me,"  and 
ajrain  he  smiled. 


Four  Modern  Epigrams 

Taken  from  Puck. 

Dy    taking  all  the  blame  a  man  sometimes  gets  less  than  he  otherwise 
^     would. 

/f  self-reliance  is  a  masculine  conception,  as  some  say,  it  is  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  a  man's  clothes  never  having  buttoned  down  the 
back. 

A  mbition   is   discovering   that  you  can't  be  happy  without  a  thing,  and 


success  is  discovering  that  you  can't  be  happy  with  it. 

'  course  Satan  knows,  as  well  as  any  of  i 
business,  he'd  be  abolished  mighty  quick. 


/^  f  course  Satan  knows,  as  well  as  any  of  us,    that   if  he    didn't   help 
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PEC0N5TFUCTION 


-Adapted  from  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


CITY  TAKING  NEW  FORM 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  GREAT  DISASTER  ARE  BEING  RAPIDLY  OBLITER- 
ATED AND  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  AN  ENLARGED  FUTURE 
ARE    BEING    LAID-OLD    LIFE    REVIVED 


THO  San  Francisco  is  badly  beset  with  a 
band  of  criminals,  the  spirit  of  the  city 
seems  in  no  wise  dashed  or  disheartened,  and 
the  reconstruction  which  began  so  promptly 
after  the  Disaster  of  April  18,  has  progressed 
steadily  and  probably  phenomenally.  In- 
deed, as  The  Pandex  was  going  to  press,  not 
only  were  the  property  owners  strenuouslj' 
at  work  clearing  their  lots  and  erecting 
whatsoever  structures  the  conditions  would 
permit,  but  the  city  government,  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
was  setting  an  immense  number  of  men  to 
work  cleaning  the  streets  and  rendering  the 
buried  sidewalks  accessible,  and  was  re- 
organizing the  police  force  with  a  view  to 
ridding  the  community  of  its  most  evil  mem- 


bers. At  the  last  moment  before  the  forms 
of  the  magazine  closed,  it  was  announced 
that  a  local  millionaire  had  guaranteed  n 
fund  of  $100,000  to  prosecute  and  eliminate 
municipal  grafters  of  all  sorts,  and  that  the 
men  who  were  co-operating  in  the  project 
were  such  as  to  lead  the  residents  of  the  city 
to  feel  that  again  their  affairs  were  to  be 
brought  under  competent  and,  possibly,  dis- 
tinguished leadership. 

In  the  following  correspondence  of  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  by  Ira  E.  Bennett,  is 
given  a  comprehensive  survey  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's rehabilitation  efforts  up  to  October 
1st: 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — One  of  the  world's  great 
sights  is  San  Francisco.  Cities  have  been  ruined 
and  ashes  have  covered  them,  but  never  before 
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under  modern  conditions.  A  city  ruined  by 
earthquake  and  fire  in  the  old  days  meant  that 
the  time  of  recovery  would  equal  the  age  of  the 
city  up  to  the  hour  of  its  destruction.  In  this 
age  the  very  evidences  of  destruction  are  turned 
into  agencies  of  repair  and  improvement.  Fire 
rarely  has  failed  to  bring  about  better  conditions 
in  a  city,  and  San  Francisco  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  It  is  not  the  improvement  of  the  city 
that  will  make  men  marvel,  however,  as  much 
as  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  will  be 
accomplished. 

The  earthquake  of  April  18  caused  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  damage — possibly  $10,000,- 
000  would  cover  that  loss.  The  fire,  which  had 
full  play  after  the  quake  had  broken  the  water 
mains,  burned  over  514  squares,  or  2,560  acres, 
or  four  square  miles,  the  total  loss  being  esti- 
mated at  $500,000,000.  On  this  property  there 
was  insurance  amounting  to  about  $315,000,000. 
Of  this  insurance,  about  $150,000,000  had  been 
paid  in  cash  to  policy  holders  up  to  Septem- 
ber 15. 

The  fire,  as  everybody  knows. 

Fugitives         destroyed   the  business   district 
Have  of  San  Francisco,  but  left  the 

Returned  shipping  and  residence  districts 
intact.  Commerce  continued 
without  interruption,  excepting  such  incidental 
disturbances  as  the  location  of  new  storage 
places  and  the  accumulation  of  freight.  Thou- 
sands of  people  left  the  city  immediately  after 
the  disaster,  but  such  competent  authorities  as 
Charles  S.  Fee,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  estimates  that  98  per  cent  of 
these  refugees  have  returned.  Their  homes  being 
intact,  they  find  that  San  Francisco  is  the  place 
for  them,  after  all,  and  they  are  turning  in  to 
rebuild  the  city,  either  with  their  capital  or  their 
labor. 

When  the  fire  died  down  on  April  21,  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Francisco  were  confronted  with 
mighty  problems,  some  of  them  demanding  in- 
stant solution.  As  this  article  deals  with  the 
San  Francisco  of  the  future  and  not  of  the  pastj 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  regarding 
the  remarkable  ability  shown  by  the  committee 
of  fifty  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  hungry 
and  shelterless.  That  is  a  story  by  itself,  and  a 
most  interesting  and  inspiring  one.  Another 
pressing  problem,  however,  was  that  of  clearing 
the  streets  in  order  that  communication  might 
be  restored.  Thirty-six  miles  of  streets  were 
piled  high  with  debris.  Within  five  months  this 
enormous  mass  of  material  has  been  removed, 
trolley  wires  have  been  strung,  street-car  traffic 
re-established,  and  a  system  of  debris  removal 
inaugurated  which  disposes  of  one  hundred  car- 
loads a  day.  If  more  labor  were  to  be  had,  the 
work  would  go  on  much  faster. 

Admission     Day     was     cele- 

Staggered        brated    this    year    on    Monday, 

the  September  10.     I  saw  the  city 

Imagination      on  that  day  for  the  first  time 

since   the   disaster.     The   scene 


was  appalling.  With  the  exception  of  a  worker 
here  and  there,  the  destroyed  district  was  desti- 
tute of  laboring  men.  Ruins,  ruins  in  every 
direction,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see;  millions 
of  tons  of  bricks  and  mortar  piled  up  in  half 
destroyed  basements;  a  strong  breeze  blowing 
dust  and  ashes  everywhere;  writhing  steel  beams 
and  crumbling  granite  marking  the  sites  of  once 
imposing  buildings,  and  the  very  thought  of 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos  sufficient  to  stagger 
the  imagination. 

On  the  next  day  a  far  different  picture  was 
presented.  In  every  basement  was  a  gang  of 
workmen.  They  struggled  with  girders,  piled 
brick,  sifted  good  material  from  refuse,  handled 
pick  and  shovel,  mixed  mortar,  and  loaded 
wagons  with  debris.  Thousandu  of  busy  hands 
were  to  be  seen  down  every  street.  Thousands 
of  teams  went  about  on  the  simultaneous  task 
of  removal  and  reconstruction.  From  half- 
finished  steel  buildings  were  seen  donkey  engines 
in  full  blast,  drawing  up  loads  of  steel,  stone, 
and  brick.  On  sites  already  cleared,  carpenters 
and  masons  were  at  work  by  the  thousands, 
rushing  up  temporary  frame  buildings.  Over 
6000  frame  buildings  have  been  erected  since  the 
fire,  almost  entirely  for  business  purposes. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  crowds  that  made 
Market  Street  and  the  ferries  famous,  there  does 
not  appeav  to  be  any  diminution  of  population. 
The  car  system  is  wholly  inadequate,  although 
herculean  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish 
communication.  The  ferries  are  as  crowded  as 
ever.  Theaters  are  filled  to  suffocation.  The 
Saint  Francis  Hotel  put  up  a  temporary  struc- 
ture in  Union  Square,  and  it  is  turning  away 
one  hundred  guests  daily.  Other  hotels  are  filled 
and  turning  people  away.  It  requires  only  a 
visit  to  San  Francisco  to  disprove  the  report  that 
the  city  has  lost  half  its  population. 


Anomalous  conditions  re- 
Seized  suited  from  the  haste  of  mer- 
Van  Ness  chants  to  get  into  business. 
Avenue  Van  Ness  Avenue  was  seized 
upon,  partly  because  it  was  a 
wide,  paved  thoroughfare,  and  partly  because  it 
was  the  street  nearest  to  the  burned  district 
which  had  been  left  intact  on  one  side.  The  resi- 
dences on  the  west  side  of  the  avenue  were  trans- 
formed into  business  houses  with  incredible 
swiftaess,  and  the  burned  line  along  the  eastern 
side  was  covered  with  frame  buildings.  The 
street  is  now  lined  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  retail  shops,  some  of  them  bearing  the 
names  of  rich  and  long-established  firms.  Plate 
glass  is  used  prodigally,  and  the  avenue  is  bril- 
liant with  electric  signs.  One  may  procure  along 
Van  Ness  Avenue  the  richest  fabrics  and  cost- 
liest jewelry,  as  well  as  anything  else  procurable 
in  any  city.  With  flags  flying  and  gilt  signs  glit- 
tering in  the  sun,  this  long  and  wide  thorough- 
fare has  become  the  business  center  and  is  con- 
tinually crowded. 

Judging  by  the  experience  of  other  cities,  it 
seems    probable    that    Van    Ness    Avenue    will 
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remain  the  center  of  the  shopping  district.  It 
tcok  an  earthquake  to  shift  the  crowds  from 
Kearny  to  Van  Ness,  and  perhaps  nothing  short 
of  an  earthquake  can  shift  them  back  again. 
One  or  two  big  firms,  seeing  this,  have  let  con- 
tracts for  the  erection  of  permanent  concrete 
buildings  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  and  others  are 
likely  to  follow.  Rents  are  enormously  high,  and 
property  owners  along  the  street  are  getting 
more  for  ground  rent  now  than  they  obtained 
for  buildings  before  the  disaster. 

fhe  quake  shook  the  life  out  of  some  old 
firms  and  hastened  the  birth  of  many  new  ones. 
Dozens  of  stores  bear  the  names  of  men  who 
were  clerks  before  April  18.  Merchants  from 
other  cities  have  stepped  in  and  established 
houses  here.  Competition  is  keen,  and  money 
appears  to  be  more  plentiful  than  for  many 
years. 

The     financial    soundness    of 
City's  San  Francisco  has  been  demon- 

Financial  strated  in  various  ways.  The 
Soundness  bank  clearings  are  much  larger 
than  before  the  fire.  Some  of 
the  new  money  comes  from  insurance  companies, 
of  course,  but  not  all  of  it.  The  business  of  the 
banks  is  greater  than  ever.  In  some  of  them 
withdrawals  exceed  deposits,  but  the  money  with- 
drawn is  going  into  reconstruction.  Other  banks 
are  piling  up  deposits.  The  other  day  a  little 
flurry  was  caused  by  an  attempted  run  on  the 
Hibernia  Bank,  one  of  the  largest  institutions 
in  the  country.  It  was  a  grotesque  failure  a-> 
a  bank  run.  The  bank  has  80,000  accounts,  re- 
ceiving no  deposits  exceeding  $3,000.  It  is  reck- 
oned as  solid  as  the  Treasury.  A  few  frightened 
women  formed  a  line,  obtained  their  money,  and 
then  returned  and  deposited  it.  With  this  ex- 
ception, public  confidence  in  the  banks  has  been 
absolute. 

The  scarcity  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is 
the  chief  drawback  to  rapid  construction.  Wages 
are  exorbitantly  high,  but  this  is  the  fault  of 
contractors  and  proprietors  rather  than  of  the 
labor  unions.  The  plumbers  and  stationary 
engineers  thought  they  saw  a  chance  to  get 
rich  quick  and  raised  their  scale,  but  were  not 
sustained  by  the  Labor  Council,  which  is  an 
amalgamation  of  all  the  unions,  and  the  old 
wages  were  restored.  But  the  owners  of  build- 
ings which  were  nearing  completion  at  the  time 
of  the  disaster  are  feverish  in  their  anxiety  to 
complete  their  buildings  and  obtain  famine 
rentals,  and  their  tactics  in  raising  the  wages 
or  workingmen  have  caused  labor  prices  to  soar. 
On  this  emergency  work  plasterers  are  getting 
$fi  to  $11  a  day,  bricklayers  $10  a  day,  carpenters 
$7  and  $8,  stone  masons  $8  and  $10,  and  other 
skilled  labor  in  proportion.  San  Francisco  is  a 
paradise  for  a  workingman. 

Unskilled    labor    is    hard    ta 

Need  Is         find.      The    city    needs    20,000 

for  skilled  men,  and  could  employ 

Laborers         30,000        unskilled        laborers. 

•   Some     of     the     shrewder     un- 


skilled men  have  clubbed  together  and  formed 
little  companies  of  their  own.  They  take  a  con- 
tract to  remove  debris  for  a  price,  and  perform 
the  work  during  the  noon  hour  and  in  the  night. 
As  unskilled  labor  is  getting  $4  a  day,  these 
willing  workers  who  put  in  extra  time  ai-e  get- 
ting more  money  than  they  ever  saw  before.  lu 
much  of  the  burned  district  work  is  carried  on 
by  electric  light. 

There  is  some  complaint  that  the  construction 
of  big  steel  and  concrete  buildings  is  not  rapid. 
It  is  true  that  few  such  buildings  have  been 
started  since  the  earthquake.  But  there  are  ex- 
cellent reasons  for  it.  Only  five  months  have 
elapsed.  The  ashes  were  hot  for  weeks  after  the 
fire.  The  insurance  companies,  fearing  bank- 
ruptcy, forbade  the  removal  of  debris  on  the 
ground  that  the  salvage  question  must  be  settled 
first.  Some  of  the  intending  builders  may  have 
decided  to  wait  until  the  emergency  prices  paid 
by  other  proprietors  and  contractors  had  been 
reduced.  The  chief  explanation,  however,  is  the 
simple  fact  that  five  months  is  a  short  time  in 
which  a  firm  can  reorganize  its  plans,  remove 
debris,  plan  a  new  building,  make  its  financial 
arrangements,  and  begin  construction.  On  the 
whole,  the  progress  that  has  been  made  is  noth- 
ing short  of  marvelous. 

"Will    San    Francisco    ever 
No  Doubt       be    rebuilt?"    is    the    question 
of  the  asked   by   people    in    the   East. 

Future  The  answer  is  that  San  Fran- 

cisco is  now  being  rebuilt.  It 
It  not  a  question  of  the  distant  future.  The 
piocess  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Every  steel 
building  that  was  under  construction  at  the  time 
of  the  disaster  is  being  rushed  to  completion. 
Other  buildings  have  been  contracted  for,  and 
with  the  removal  of  debris  and  the  arrival  of 
materials  the  work  will  proceed.  Nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  than  to  doubt  the  recovery  of 
San  Francisco  from  its  great  misfortune,  in  the 
face  of  the  work  that  is  actually  in  progress. 
The  contract  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  its  old  site,  on  a  grander  scale  than 
ever,  has  been '  let.-  The  Saint  Francis  is  now 
completing  its  great  steel  annex.  Business 
houses  are  arranging  to  build  newer  and  stronger 
structures  than  those  which  succumbed  to  the 
conflagration  of  April  18-21.  The  city  will  not 
be  rebuilt  in  a  day,  or  a  year,  but  it  will  go  up 
with  remarkable  quickness. 

The  municipality  is  not  governed  as  it  should 
be.  There  is  laxity  of  management  and  constant 
charges  of  graft.  The  City  Hall  lies  just  as  it 
emerged  from  the  disaster,  without  a  girder  re- 
moved or  a  brick  piled  up.  The  sidewalks 
throughout  the  burned  district  are  not  cleared, 
although  the  city  government  has  ample  power 
to  force  reconstruction.  The  streets  are  unswept 
and  unsprinkled.  Instead  of  leading  in  the  re- 
habilitation work,  city  officials  are  wrangling 
over  spoils,  putting  up  political  jobs,  and  gen- 
erally proving  their  incompetence  and  unfitness. 
Although  Mayor  Schmitz  proved  equal  to  the 
emergency  of  the  earthquake  and   fire,  he   does 
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not  rise  to  the  occasion  in  these  days  of  recon- 
struction. Private  enterprise  is  immeasurably 
ahead  of  municipal  action. 


There  has  been  much  talk  of 
Talk  of  a  a  "city  beautiful,"  with  wind- 
City  ing  avenues  about  the  hills, 
Beautiful  broad  boulevards,  park  exten- 
sions, and  so  on.  It  was 
thought  that  with  the  buildings  leveled  to  the 
ground,  the  opportunity  was  open  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  model  modern  city,  uniting  utility 
and  beauty  to  a  degree  never  yet  approached  in 
America.  A  little  study  of  the  situation  shows 
that  this  is  nothing  but  a  dream.  San  Francisco 
people  have  enough  on  their  hands  in  the  way 
of  getting  into  business  again,  in  any  shape, 
without  tackling  the  great  task  of  forming  a 
city  on  esthetic  lines.  Here  and  there  a  street 
may  be  widened  and  a  little  park  established, 
but  in  the  main  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
reform  the  plans  upon  which  the  city  was  built. 
If  it  was  difficult  before  the  fire  to  obtain  united 
action  toward  civic  betterment,  it  is  doubly  dif- 
ficult now,  when  every  man  must  look  out  for 
himself.  The  incompetence  of  the  city  author- 
ities is  another  reason  why  the  city  will  not  be 
remodeled.  Public  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment is  shattered,  and  few  of  the  really  influen- 
tial men  would  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  the 
municipality  in  planning  extensive  expenditures. 
They  want  to  see  something  done  right  now,  and 
they  reason  that  if  the  city  officials  cannot  sweep 
the  streets  and  clear  the  sidewalks,  they  are  not 
the  men  to  attack  the  problem  of  building  a  city 
beautiful. 

The  railroads  terminating  at  San  Francisco — 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe — are  among 
the  most  potent  forces  in  rebuilding  the  city. 
They  saved  San  Francisco  from  panic  and  pos- 
sibly.  greater  disaster  during  the  time  of  stress 
by  carrying  away  thousands  of  people  free  of 
charge  and  bringing  in  emergency  supplies.  E. 
H.  Harriman  rushed  to  San  Francisco  and  per- 
sonally aided  the  Committee  of  Fifty  in  meeting 
an  unprecedented  situation.  From  an  attitude 
of  intense  rancor  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
began  to  see  that  the  railroads  were  not  alto- 
gether bad. 


After  the  crisis  the  railroads 
What  the        turned   in   and   assisted   in   the 
Railroads        removal  of  debris.     Temporary 
Did  tracks   were   laid   and  rehabili- 

tation was  immensely  assisted. 
Merchants  ordered  big  stocks  of  goods  from  the 
East,  and  the  railroads  rushed  the  stuff  to  San 
Francisco.  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  the 
stuff  piled  up  to  such  an  extent  as  to  paralyze 
the  operation  of  the  roads.  Five  thousand  cars 
of  freight  were  congested  at  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland.  By  heroic  efforts  the  lingering  freight 
was  disposed  of  and  a  serious  situation  relieved. 
Now  that  the  railroads  are  able  to  look  after 
their    own   business,    they   are   expending   great 


sums  in  permanent  improvements,  which  will  fa- 
cilitate the  reconstruction  of  the  city. 

The  insurance  situation  at  San  Francisco  is 
exasperating  to  those  who  happened  to  have  poli- 
cies in  shaky  or  dishonest  companies,  but  on  the 
whole  the  lapses  of  these  companies  has  not 
affected  the  city  as  seriously  as  early  reports  in- 
dicated. Nearly  one-half  of  all  losses  has  been 
paid.  Considering  the  fact  that  insurance  rec- 
ords, as  well  as  everything  else,  went  up  in 
smoke,  this  is  a  fairly  good  showing  for  five 
months.  Payments  are  being  made  through  the 
banks  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $1,000,000  a  day. 
The  money  goes  into  immediate  circulation  for 
the  most  part,  and  the  resulting  activity  over- 
shadows the  fact  that  hundreds  of  other  policy- 
holders are  waiting  for  a  settlement. 

The  people  of  San  Francisco,  personally  and 
through  their  commercial  organizations,  are 
watching  the  insurance  companies  with  a  jealous 
eye.  Companies  that  came  to  the  front  with 
money  are  reaping  a  harvest  of  new  business, 
while  those  which  fought  for  time  or  actually  re- 
pudiated their  obligations  in  whole  or  in  part 
will  be  made  to  smart  for  it. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
Played  making  up  a  list  of  honest  and 

a  Losing        dishonest  companies.    The  Cali- 
Game  fornia    delegation    in    Congress 

will  have  something  to  say  on 
the  subject  next  winter.  The  names  of  the  de- 
faulting companies  are  to  be  sent  broadcast 
through  the  world,  and  the  opinion  is  universal 
in  San  Francisco  that  in  the  long  run  the  default- 
ing companies  will  discover  that  they  have 
played  a  losing  game  when  they  defrauded 
policy-holders  of  their  rights. 

Insurance  litigation  promises  to  become  gen- 
eral. Policy-holders  who  have  money  enough  to 
fight  are  not  slow  in  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
courts.  One  or  two  important  cases  already 
have  been  decided,  but  the  crucial  question  is 
yet  to  be  passed  upon.  This  question  is  as  to 
the  part  played  by  the  earthquake  in  causing 
fire  .losses.  Policies  are  variously  worded,  but 
in  the  main  they  provide  that  payments  shall 
not  be  made  if  the  loss  is  caused  "directly  or 
indirectly"  by  earthquake  or  other  act  of  God. 
Of  course,  if  there  had  been  no  earthquake  there 
would  have  been  no  fire,  but  the  man  whose 
house  was  consumed  three  days  after  the  quake 
does  not  think  the  indirect  cause  is  quite  close 
enough  to  the  effect  to  justify  the  insurance  com- 
panies in   repudiating  all   liability. 


During  the  disaster  the  good 

Are  humor    and    self-possession     of 

Still  Good-       San  Franciscans  astonished  the 

humored         world.     Now,   in   the   long  tug 

of  disposing  of  the   ashes  and 

rebuilding  the  city,  this  good  humor  never  deserts 

them,  and  they  are  as  confident  as  though  they 

were  beginning  a  city  for  the  first  time.     There 

is   inspiration   in   numbers,   comfort   in  common 
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trouble,  and  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  that  has  not  of  other  cities  that  have  perished  by  earthquake 

deserted  them,  although  it  is  not  as  marked  as  and   fire,   and  risen   again.     According  to   these 

it  was  during  the  times  of  danger.    The  love  of  «^en    who  cite  history  while  making  it,  the  only 

good  cheer  in  the  way  of  eating,  drinking,  and  ^on&ve  that  excelled   San  Francisco's  was  that 

f.  ^     .        ,             .      .  •'          ,       "         rp,„  which    consumed    Rome,    in    Nero's    time.      ihe 

listening   to  music,   is  as  strong   as   ever.     The  ^^^^  ^^  ^^            ^            ^^           ^^^  g^j_ 

climate  is  a  continual  tonic  and  invites  to  hard  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^1  conflagra- 
work.  The  very  size  of  their  disaster  seems  to  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  g^  ^^^  jj^^gg  ^j^g^y^  smiling,  tire- 
nerve  the  San  Franciscans  to  hasten  the  recon-  jggg  gj^„  Franciscans,  who  revel  in  the  adver- 
struction  of  the  new  city.  They  come  very  near  tising  that  their  city  has  obtained.  Their  belief 
to  boasting  when  they  show  their  ruins,  and  some  in  the  speedy  reconstruction  of  the  city  is  abso- 
of  them  display  a  remarkably  fresh  memory  of  lute,  and  they  are  backing  their  belief  with 
history  by  comparing  their  disaster  with  the  fate  money  and  ah  energy  that  balks  at  nothing. 


Shakespeare's  Limitations.  , 

When  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  and  things  i 

He  had  no  rhyming  dictionary,  ' 

And  no  thesaurus  lent  him  wings  ; 

By  helping  him  his  words  to  vary; 
No  ready  reference  books  he  had,  '; 

All  nicely  filled  with  apt  quotations —  : 

I  grant  his  work  is  not  so  bad  j 

Considering  those  limitations.  ; 

When  William  Shakespeare  wrote  his  verse 

His  gray  goose  quill  was  apt  to  linger; 
He  had  no  fountain  pen — and  worse,  ; 

No  type  machine  he  had,  to  finger.  ! 

These  things  had  been  a  precious  boon  i^ 

To  him,  had  he  but  known  about  them,  ] 

But  William  lived  a  while  too  soon;  ^ 

Alas,  he  had  to  do  without  them! 

To-day  we've  every  kind  of  aid  « 

To  make  the  art  of  writing  easy;  i 

We've  books  of  every  kind  and  grade  i 

To  help  to  make  our  fancy  breezy.  < 

On  prose  and  verse,  both  night  and  day,  : 

The  type  machines  go  clicking,  clacking —                                         .  i 

Yet  Shakespeare  beats  us  still,  they  say;  1 

I  wonder  what  the  deuce  is  lacking!  j 

— Denis  A.  McCarthy,  in  New  York  Sun.  i 
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WHERE  THE  VATICAN  STILL  FIGURES 


FRANCE'S    EFFORTS   TO    ENFORCE   A    SEPARATION    ACT    TO    BE 

DUPLICATED  IN  SPAIN. 


Germany  Favored  by  the  Election  of  a  German  General  of  the  Jesuits  —  Emperor  William 

Thought  to  be  Seeking  the  Advantage  Which  France  and  Spain  May  Lose  — 

England    Beset   by  Difficulties,  by  Which  William  Profits. 


Notwithstanding  the  obvious  sincerity  oi 
its  intention,  especially  under  the  present 
Pope,  to  abstain  from  aitcmpts  to  foster 
union  of  Church  and  State,  the  Vatican  stilL 
remains  one  of  the  pivotal  political  factors 
in  Europe.  In  France,  the  continuation  of 
the  struggle  over  the  Separation  Act  has, 
iLdirectly,  caused  the  retirement  of  another 
cabinet,  while  in  Spain  there  opens  up  a 
controversy  over  a  similar  Separation  Act 
which  must  inevitably  shake  up  the  Castilian 
kingdom  even  more  than  the  French  repub- 
lic has  shaken.  In  Germany,  where  the  Em- 
peror is  supposed  to  have  imperial  aspira- 
tions not  unlike  those  of  his  distinguished 
forbear.  Otto  the  Great,  under  whose  reign 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  finally  ce- 
mented the  great  bronch  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  known  as  the  Jesuits,  has  not  only 
made  a  concession  to  Germany  by  electing  a 
German  priest  as  general  of  the  Order,  but 
is  openly  stated  to  have  in  contemplation 
the  extending  of  important  aid  to  the  Ger- 
man government. 

In  some  circles,  where  the  course  of  the 
Holy  See  is  not  always  pleasing,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  religious  and  passive  policies 
of  Pius  X  are  being  vitiated  by  the  cunning 
and  trickery  of  the  Cardinal,  Merry  Del  Val, 
and  that  if  this  able  priest  has  his  way,  the 
Church  will  again  be  launched  into  a  politi- 
cal career.  The  uncertainty  of  the  attitude 
of  the  bishopry  in  France  tends  to  confirm 


the  idea  that  there  are  two  antagonistic 
points  of  view  cherished  among  high  church 
authorities. 

NEAR  ISSUE  IN  FRANCE 


Decision   of  Vatican   to    Defy   Separation    Law 
Presages  Serious  Struggle. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  engendered 
by  the  French  Separation  Act,  notwithstand^ 
ing  that  two  cabinets,  and  now  a  third  under 
Clemenceau  (which  was  just  going  into  office 
as  The  Pandex  went  to  press),  have  thor- 
oughly sustained  the  original  measure,  is 
indicated  by  the  following  from  the  corre^ 
spondence  of  Wm.  E.  Curtis  in  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald : 

Paris. — The  separation  of  church  and  state  in 
France  will  not  be  accomplished  without  a  tre- 
mendous struggle,  which  has  just  begun.  The 
French  are  generally  regarded  as  a  nation  of 
atheists  and  materialists,  and  while  that  is  true 
to  a  certain  degree — while  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
fact  that  there  is  perhaps  less  religion  in  France 
than  in  any  civilized  country — it  has  been  and 
still  is  the  most  important  of  all  countries  to  the 
holy  see.  The  government  is  at  present  con- 
trolled by  free-thinkers,  as  it  was  in  the  French 
Revolution,  when  the  mob  .set  a  ballet  dancer  on 
the  altar  of  the  great  church  of  Notre  Dame  and 
worshiped  her  as  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
worshiped  a  golden  calf.  Atheism,  however,  up 
to  the  present  moment,  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  educated  and  middle  classes.  The 
old  nobility,  the  monarchists  and  the  peasants 
have  retained  their  reverence  for  sacred  things, 
their  faith  in  their  Maker,  and  loyalty  to  the 
church  of  Rome.     Therefore,  when  an  attempt  is 
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made  to  wrench  the  bonds  and  separate  the 
faithful  from  the  mother  church  it  will  require 
more  strength,  I  predict,  than  the  present  ad- 
ministration possesses. 

At  the  same  time  the  Vatican  will  never  be 
able  to  recover  the  influence  and  authority  it  has 
gradually  been  losing,  not  only  in  France  but  in 
Spain  also.  Sooner  or  later  the  holy  see  will 
discover  that  its  traditional  methods  and  meas- 
ures do  not  apply  to  and  can  not  be  enforced  in 
a  republic.  Therefore  I  am  confident  that  a 
compromise  will  be  reached  sooner  or  later,  and 
that  both  contestants  will  find  a  common  ground. 

Bishops  Condemn  New  Law. 

Indeed,  this  might  easily  have  occurred  at  any 
time  before  the  1st  of  August.  A  convocation  of 
the  eighty-two  bishops  of  France,  held  on  the 
31st  of  May  last,  decided  by  a  vote  of  fifty-nine 
to  fifteen  to  give  the  separation  law  a  fair  trial 
and  adopt  a  plan  proposed  by  Mgr.  Fulbert- 
Petit,  archbishop  of  Besancon,  providing  for  the 
organization  of  parishes  similar  to  those  which 
prevail  in  the  United  States,  thus  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  disestablishment  law. 
Ecclesiastical  relations,  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  the  canonical  law,  the  ritual  and  form 
of  worship  are  not  affected  in  any  way.  The 
plan  adopted  simply  provided  what  we  would 
call  a  corporation  or  church  society,  which 
should  take  possession  of  the  property  and  look 
after  the  financial  affairs  of  the  parish,  which 
has  been  hitherto  the  function  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  is  required  by  the  law,  and  the 
proposition  involves  the  ownership  of  every  house 
of  worship  and  all  other  church  property  in 
France,  valued  at  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Three  months  after  this  plan  was  adopted,  and 
the  clergy  were  in  most  cordial  relations  with 
the  civil  authorities,  Pius  X  published  his  "En- 
cyclical Gravissimo,"  as  it  is  called,  forbidding 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  France  to  obey  the 
law  of  their  land,  and  denouncing  it  as  an  in- 
vasion of  his  jurisdiction.     The  encyclical  says: 

"Having  therefore  condemned  this  iniquitous 
law,  we  examined  it,s  articles  with  the  greatest 
care  to  see  if  they  permitted  the  organization  of 
religious  societies  in  France  without  jeopardiz- 
ing the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  church.  Concern- 
ing the  religious  associations  such  as  the  law 
prescribes,  we  decree  absolutely  that  they  can 
not  be  formed  without  a  violation  of  the  sacred 
rites  which  are  the  very  life  of  the  church." 

Pope's  Attitude  Accepted. 

This  utterance,  coming  straight  from  the  lips 
of  the  holy  father,  after  the  contrary  action  of 
the  bishops,  which  was  practically  unanimous, 
caused  a  profound  sensation  and  compelled  the 
latter  to  reverse  their  position.  Yesterday 
eighty-two  of  them  met  in  Paris  to  consider  the 
situation.  Their  proceedings  were  secret,  but, 
so  far  as  the  public  can  learn,  they  did  not 
recede  from  their  position.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  plan  of  Archbishop 
Fulbert-Petit,    which    had    been    almost     unani- 


mously adopted  at  the  preceding  meeting,  and 
it  therefore  stands  as  the  best  judgment  of  the 
French  hierarchy;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
orfieially  announced  that  a  telegram,  signed  by 
the  eighty-two  bishops  and  archbishops,  was  sent 
to  Pius  X,  assuring  him  of  their  "profound 
gratitude"  for  the  advice  and  instructions  they 
have  received  from  him,  and  promising  "filial 
obedience  in  spite  of  all  the  trials  and  perils  that 
are  to  come." 

The  Reactionary  Merry  del  Val. 

This  formal  action  accepting  and  indorsing  the 
attitude  of  the  pope  was  not  taken  without  many 
misgivings,  and  bitter  reproaches  privately 
uttered  by  wise  men,  who  attribute  to  Merry 
del  Val,  the  young  papal  secretary  of  state,  the 
influence  which  moved  the  holy  father  to  issue 
what  they  consider  a  very  unfortunate  utterance. 
All  the  blame  is  not  cast  upon  Merry  del  Val, 
however,  although  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  mov- 
ing spirit.  He  is  a  young  man  of  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ideas  and  is  an  intense  fanatic.  His  brother, 
who  is  private  secretary  to  the  young  King  of 
Spain,  once  told  me  that  Cardinal  Merry  re- 
gretted that  the  days  of  martyrdom  were  over, 
because  it  is  now  impossible  for  him  to  be  burned 
at  the  stake.  He  is  opposed  to  all  progress.  He 
hates  the  United  States  and  he  hates  France,  be- 
cause they  are  republics.  He  believes  that  all 
progress  and  all  democracy  are  in  violation  of 
the  word  of  God  and  the  interests  of  humanity. 

Until  his  time  the  relations  between  the  Vati- 
can and  the  French  Government  were  extremely 
cordial.  Leo  XIII,  the  late  pope,  and  Cardinal 
Rampolla,  the  papal  secretary  of  state,  time  and 
again  gave  their  cordial  support  to  the  republi- 
can administrations  at  Paris,  notwithstanding 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  monarchists  to 
the  holy  see.  Merry  del  Val  takes  a  position 
directly  opposite.  He  has  reversed  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  the  Vatican  toward  the  French 
republic,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its  rev- 
enues come  principally  from  France,  and  that 
the  monarchist  party,  to  which  Cardinal  Merrv 
has  given  his  adherence  and  support,  is  poor  and 
penniless  and  rapidly  dying  out.  The  policy  he 
has  induced  the  pope  to  adopt  might  have  been 
recommended  by  Philip  II,  and  would  have  been 
appropriate  to  his  period,  but  it  can  not  be  en- 
forced in  the  present  day  without  disastrous 
results,  as  recent  events  in  France  have  shown. 
It  already  has  caused  the  expulsion  of  92,000 
monks  and  nuns  from  France  and  the  confiscation 
of  all  monastic  property.  It  has  closed  every 
parochial  school  and  every  school  taught  by  a 
priest  or  nun,  and  now  it  imperils  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars'  worth  of  church  property 
without  regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  involved. 

Communicants  Evenly  Divided. 

The  communicants  of  the  Catholic  Church  are 
about  evenly  divided  in  support  of  the  Vatican 
on  one  side  and  the  government  on  the  other. 
The  Vatican  has  the  support  of  the  old  nobility, 
the  monarchists,  the  conservatives  generally  and 
the    women    almost    unanimously.      The    govern- 
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menl  has  about  half  the  bishops,  and  some  people 
claim  that  two-thirds  are  secretly  lending  their 
sympathy  to  it,  and  the  educated  middle  classes 
generally.  It  is  supported  by  republican  organ- 
izations without  regard  to  the  religious  relations 
of  the  members. 

Protestants,  Jews  and  other  religious  organi- 
zations have  already  accepted  the  situation  and 
complied  with  the  law,  although  it  does  not  go 
into  effect  until  next  December. 


Cardinal  Favored  the  Law. 

Cardinal  Richard,  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  th^ 
highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  France,  has 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  government,  and 
I  have  been  assured  by  prominent  Catholics  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  complying  with  the  law ;  that 
he  saw  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  affairs  of 
the  church  to  it  without  forfeiting  any  of  its 
rights  or  weakening  its  influence.  But  he  is  a 
very  old  man,  over  ninety  years  of  age,  and  his 
infirmities  prevent  him  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  controversy.  His  young  coadjutor. 
Bishop  Amet,  the  actual  head  of  the  church  in 
France,  is  said  to  approve  of  the  encyclical  and 
to  have  encouraged  Merry  del  Val  and  the  car- 
dinals of  the  curia  at  Rome  to  persuade  the  pope 
to  defy  the  French  Republic.  He  was  one  of  the 
minority  of  fifteen  who  voted  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  of  Archbishop  Fulbert-Petit. 

Being  aware  of  this  fact,  twenty-three  of  the 
most  prominent  French  Catholics,  academicians 
and  lawyers,  men  of  eminent  ability  and  un- 
questioned loyalty  to  the  church,  in  July  last 
presented  an  appeal  to  the  holy  father  begging 
him  not  to  interfere.  The  document  was  entitled 
"A  Supplication  From  a  Groun  of  French 
Catholics  to  Pope  Pius  X,"  and  is  said  to  have 
been  drawn  with  remarkable  ability.  But  no 
notice  was  ever  taken  of  it  at  the  Vatican.  Its 
receipt  was  never  acknowledged,  and  some  of 
my  Catholic  friends  here  are  confident  that  the 
holy  father  never  saw  it;  that  it  was  pigeon- 
holed before  it  reached  him.  They  also  believe 
that  he  is  the  victim  of  serious  misrepresenta- 
tions because,  in  the  text  of  the  "Encyclical 
Gravissimo"  appears  a  statement  which  every- 
body who  is  aware  of  what  has  occurred  in 
France — every  newspaper  reader — knows  to  be 
untrue.  It  absolutely  contradicts  the  semi- 
official reports  of  what  took  place  in  the  assembly 
of  French  bishops  on  the  31st  of  May  last.  In 
writing  his  letter  the  pope  assumes,  al- 
though he  does  not  directly  assert,  that  the 
assembly  of  bishops  decided  to  resist  the  law, 
whereas  every  church  paper  in  France  and  nearly 
every  secular  paper,  published  accounts  of  the 
proceedings  which  decided  upon  submission  to 
the  law  and  the  adoption  of  the  plan  I  have 
described.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Pius 
X  consciously  made  such  a  mistake.  The  only 
inference  is  that  some  designing  person  has  mis- 
represented the  facts  to  him. 


Protest  From  Many  Catholics. 

Assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  many  Catholic 
members  of  the  republican  party  in  France  have 
addressed  another  appeal  begging  him  to  recon- 
sider his  determination  to  defy  the  law.  It  is  a 
very  strong  and  convincing  document,  and  if  it 
ever  reaches  him  it  will  probably  give  him  very 
serious  thoughts.  It  boldly  asserts  that  he  has 
been  deceived  concerning  the  opinions  and 
actions  of  the  French  bishops,  who,  by  their 
reverence  for  him  and  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  are  prevented  from  informing  him  of 
that  fact.  It  declares  that  it  was  the  bishops, 
"and  unhappily,  not  yourself,  most  holy  father, 
who  originally  told  us  of  the  results  of  that  con- 
ference. But  your  holiness  preferred  to  follow 
the  secret  decision  of  a  commission  composed  of 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish  prelates,  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  French  church  and  the  faith- 
ful people  of  France  were  represented  by  only 
one  powerless  Frenchman." 

The  document  proceeds  to  show  that  the  law 
of  separation  does  not  affect  any  question  of 
doctrine  or  the  spiritual  interest  of  the  people, 
and  declares  that  if  such  were  the  case  they 
would  be  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  prevent 
its  enforcement.  Its  only  effect  is  to  "leave  to 
legal  associations  the  administration,  under 
purely  formal  control,  of  millions  of  francs' 
worth  of  church  property."  The  appeal  points 
out  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  for  the  church 
to  object  to  that  procedure  when  its  action  in- 
volves the  ownership  of  that  property,  and,  the 
writer  adds,  "It  will  be  a  miracle  if  Catholicism 
does  not  also  lose  the  greater  number  of  the 
faithful.  We  are  Catholics  and  we  remain  on  your 
side."  The  appeal  continues:  "We  will  remain 
Catholics  even  in  the  destruction  of  the  church 
by  a  fratricidal  war  which  may  happen;  but, 
holy  father,  do  not  blame  us,  living  as  we  do  in 
a  country  of  clean  ideas,  if  we  are  anxious  to 
know  the  real  and  effective  reason  of  this  unex- 
pected non-possumus,  and  the  considerations 
upon  which  was  based  this  verdict  for  which  we 
were  not  prepared,  and  which  will  certainlv  lead, 
as  you  yourself  agree,  to  many  and  great  trials." 

Anti-Clericals  Are  Rejoicing. 

There  has  not  yet  been  time  to  receive  an 
answer  to  this  remarkable  remonstrance,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  gentlemen  who  were  engaged  in  its 
preparation  tell  me  that  they  do  not  expect  one. 
They  fear  that  Merry  del  Val  has  closed  every 
avenue  by  which  they  can  reach  Pius  X,  and  that 
he  will  never  know  their  side  of  the  case. 

In  the  meantime,  the  anti-clericals,  the  radi- 
cals, the  athesists,  and  every  enemy  of  the  church 
in  France  are  rejoicing  over  the  situation.  The 
answer  of  the  government  to  the  pope's  ency- 
clical is  an  official  order  from  Mr.  Clemenceau. 
minister  of  the  interior,  to  the  prefects  and 
magistrates  of  every  city  and  town  in  France, 
to  see  that  every  religious  school  is  closed  and 
that  every  monk  and  nun  is  expelled  from  the 
country. 

Mr.  Briand,  minister  of  public  worship,  has 
sent  a  circular  to  the  municipal  authorities  every- 
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where  containing  a  clear  definition  of  the  mean- 
ing and  intent  of  the  law,  and  inclosing  regula- 
tions for  its  enforcement.  He  cautions  them, 
however,  to  take  no  measures  to  prevent  public 
worship  in  the  usual  places  and  to  confine  them- 
selves to  earnest  efforts  to  encourage  the  organ- 
ization of  the  communicants  of  the  parishes  into 
"Associations  Cultaelles, "  as  tiiey  are  called, 
which  will  be  given  authority  to  take  possession 
of  the  church  property  and  provide  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  public  worship.  His  injunctions, 
two  or  three  times  repeated,  are  to  avoid  all 
harsh  measures,  to  exercise  patience,  to  use 
persuasion,  and,  above  all,  to  avoid  exciting  the 
passions  of  the  people. 


NEW  POPE  OF  THE  JESUITS 


German    Priest    Selected    as    General    of    This 
Remarkable  Order. 

Why  political  significance  is  gathered 
from  the  election  of  a  German  as  general  of 
the  Jesuits  is  suggested  in  the  following  two 
items,  the  first  being  from  the  Chicago  Rec- 
ord-Herald, and  the  second  from  the  New 
York  Times : 

Rome. — Francis  Xavier  Wernz,  a  German,  was 
elected  general  of  the  Society  by  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Company  of  Jesus  on  September  8, 
in  succession  to  the  late  Father  Martin,  who 
died  last  May. 

Although  the  strictest  secrecy  was  observed,  it 
is  learned  that  two  ballots  were  taken  before  the 
final  choice  was  made.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
decisive  balloting,  announcement  that  a  new 
general  of  the  order  had  been  chosen  was  com- 
municated to  the  outer  world  by  the  ringing  of 
a  bell,  which  was  the  signal  that  the  meeting 
was  at  an  end.  Formal  announcement  of  the 
election  than  was  made  to  the  rector  of  the 
college. 

Pope  Pleased  at  Choice. 

Father  Alfred  Maertens,  proeuratoi'-general  of 
the  Jesuits,  started  at  once  for  the  Vatican  to 
inform  Pope  Pius  of  the  company's  choice.  He 
was  received  immediately  by  the  pontiff,  who 
expres-sed  great  satisfaction  over  the  selection 
of  Father  Wernz.  "He  is  just  the  man  fitted  for 
the  position,"  said  the  pope,  when  he  had  heard 
the  message  brought  by  Father  Maertens.  He 
charged  Father  Maertens  to  take  to  General 
Wernz  the  apostolic  benediction  and  also  an 
affectionate  letter  of  greeting,  which  he  wrote  to 
the  new  general. 

In  the  meantime  General  Wernz  was  receiving 
congratulations  from  members  of  the  order  and 
many  others  at  his  own  room  in  the  college, 
where  he  went  immediately  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  election. 

Father  Wernz 's  comment  upon  his  election, 
according  to  a  story  which  came  from  the  coun- 


cil chamber,  made  immediately  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  tlie  balloting,  was:  "God,  I  am  not 
worthy,  but  thy  will  and  that  of  St.  Ignatius 
be  done." 

No  time  has  yet  been  fixed  for  the  election  of 
assistants  to  the  general  and  for  other  officials, 
including  a  secretary  and  monitor. 

Enters  Order  at  Fifteen  Years. 

Father  Francis  Xavier  Wernz  was  born  at 
Rothweil,  Wurtemburg,  on  December  2,  1842, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  entered  the  society 
of  which  he  ha.s  been  chosen  head.  After  a 
long  course  of  preparatory  work  he  took  up  the 
study  of  canon  law  at  Dittan  Hall  and  in  1883 
received  an  appointment  as  professor  in  the 
Gregorian  University.  He  also  has  been  rector 
of  the  university  since  1904. 

In  1897  Father  Wernz  began  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  books  dealing  with  the  most  pro- 
found questions  of  canon  law.  Four  volumes  of 
this  work  already  have  been  published.  He  is 
a  consulting  member  of  the  Congregation  Eccles- 
iastic Extraordinary  Affairs  and  Index  Council. 

It  is  predicted  that  the  choice  of  Father  Wernz 
as  general  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  will  result 
in  the  infusion  of  new  life  into  the  organization. 
He  is  recognized  in  church  circles  as  a  progres- 
sive man,  of  present  day  ideas  and  extremely 
energetic. 

Recalls  Gypsy's  Prophecy. 

An  interesting  anecdote  of  Father  Wernz 's 
boyhood,  when  a  gypsy  soothsayer  predicted  his 
later  success  in  life,  is  recalled  in  connection  with 
his  election.  According  to  the  story,  when 
the  old  gypsy  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  boy  she 
raised  her  hands  above  her  head,  exclaiming, 
"There  is  a  man  of  the  future." 

All  those  present  who  had  heard  the  gypsy's 
words  pressed  around  the  old  woman  and  boy, 
pouring  questions  upon  the  fortune-teller.  "He 
will  command  men,"  she  told  them  in  answer  to 
their  inquiries  of  what  she  saw  for  the  lad  in  the 
future. 

"Will  he  become  chief  of  the  gypsies?"  asked 
one  of  the  spectators. 

"It  will  be  more  than  that,"  the  old  woman 
replied.  "Others  may  be  king  of  the  gypsies,  but 
he  will  be  pope  of  the  gypsies." 


JESUITS  MAY  AID  KAISER 


A  Suggestion  That  We  May  Have  to  Enforce  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Paris. — The  German  Emperor  in  making  an 
ally  of  the  Vatican  and  a  collaborator  of  the 
Order  of  Jesus  has  presumably  more  far-reaching 
political  ends  in  view  than  the  ruin  of  France. 

According  to  the  Pan-Germanic  program  mil- 
lions of  Catholic  subjects  are  destined  to  pass 
under  the  sway  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  and  the 
whole  foreign  policy  of  the  German  Empire 
under  its  present  sovereign  is  a  mixture  of  Pan- 
Germanism  and  Pan-Hohenzollernism.     It  is  im- 
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possible  to  conceive  its  development  and  eventual 
realization  without  the  help  of  that  section  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  whose  revived  polit- 
ical activity  has  of  late  years  worked  marvels 
in  different  parts  of  the  Continent. 

If  Gennany  really  entertains  the  well-known 
plans  of  absorption  attributed  to  her  in  Holland 
and  Belgium,  the  Ultramontanes  of  those  coun- 
tries can  not  fail  to  give  her  valuable  assistance, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Near  East,  the  United 
States,  and  South  America.  In  South  America 
the  Jesuits  were  the  vanguard  of  civilization 
itself  and  their  position  there  today  is  still 
powerful,  and  if  they  choose  to  serve  as  the 
vanguard  of  Pan-Germanism  it  is  quite  possible 
that  there  may  yet  be  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
the  application  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  danger  to  be 
anticipated  from  the  activity  of  the  German 
Kaiser  and  his  priestly  allies  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  France.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  for 
grave  reflection  in  many  other  countries,  for  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  powerful 
instrument  of  political  and  economic  expansion. 


KAISER  CAN  NOT  VISIT  U.  S. 


TO  BE  POPE  OF  NEW  CREED 


Originator    of     "Reformed     National     Catholic 
Church  of  France"  Says  It  Progresses. 

One  phase  of  the  antagonistic  viewpoints 
maintained  within  the  Catholic  Church  it- 
self, so  far  as  France  is  concerned,  is  showii 
iu  the  following  fi;om  the  Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch : 

Paris. — Father  Felix  Maillou,  a  former  chap- 
lain of  the  Marseilles  Hospital,  who  recently 
seceded  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  says 
that  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  French  parish 
priests,  mostly  in  country  districts,  have  sent  in 
their  adhesion  to  his  "Reformed  National 
Catholic  Church  of  France." 

The  tenets  of  the  new  church  are:  Complete 
parochial  independence,  clerical  garb  only  to  be 
worn  during  the  celebration  of  divine  service, 
priests  to  be  at  liberty  to  marry  and  to  be  elected 
to  their  parishes  by  the  practicing  Catholics  of 
each  parish,  all  priests  to  be  subject  to  episcopal 
authority  in  matters  of  dogma,  bishops  to  be 
elected  to  their  sees  by  the  parish  priests  and 
church  wardens,  priests  to  be  at  liberty  to  carry 
on  any  honorable  profession  or  business  to  earn 
their  living,  and  the  Bible  to  be  the  sole  basis 
of  doctrinal  teaching. 

Father  Maillou,  however,  is  accused  of  being 
ambitious  to  set  himself  up  as  a  sort  of  French 
pope. 


Invitation  Should  Be  From  the  President,  Backed 
Up  by  American  People. 

While  the  German  Emperor  is  suspected 
of  religio-political  ambitions,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  visit  which  it  was  thought 
he  would  make  to  the  United  States  and  to 
President  Roosevelt,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  is  much  mutual  admiration, 
cannot  well  be  made. 

Berlin. — The  American  agitation  for  inviting 
the  Kaiser  to  visit  the  United  States  finds  no 
favor  here,  neither  in  court  circles  nor  among 
Germans  at  large.  In  the  first  place,  before  the 
Kaiser  could  look  at  any  invitation  it  must  come 
from  the  President  himself,  backed  by  American 
public  opinion,  and  must  not  be  merely  an  invi- 
tation from  groups  of  German-Americans,  how- 
ever representative  these  may  be. 

But  even  with  such  an  invitation  as  the  Presi- 
dent could  send,  the  Kaiser,  it  is  felt,  could  not 
accept  it.  Germans  have  much  to  regret  in 
American  methods  of  criticising  their  ruler. 
They  have  not  forgotten  what  was  said  in  Con- 
gress when  the  Kaiser  presented  the  United 
States  with  a  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  or 
the  contumely  with  which  the  statue  itself  was 
treated  for  a  long  time.  They  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Kaiser's  dignity  would  suffer 
sadly  were  he  subjected  to  the  hearty  roughness 
of  the  welcome  to  which  Prince  Henry  was  ex- 
posed, with  all  its  unedifying  incidents,  and 
agree  that  it  would  be  better  were  an  American 
President  first  to  visit  Berlin. 

Against  this  latter  course  there  is  nothing  con- 
stitutional that  can  be  argued.  Besides,  as  sev- 
eral journals  point  out,  Germany  has  an  un- 
enviable reputation  of  going  about  seeking  for 
opportunities  to  ingratiate  itself  with  foi'eign 
countries.  It  is  bad  policy  and  should  cease. — 
Pittsburg  Dispatc'i. 


FRANCE  READY  FOR  GERMANY 


Truculent  Attitude  of  the  Kaiser  Makes  France 
Put  Her  Legions  in  Trim. 

If  there  is  any  truth   in  the  report  that 

Germany  and  the  Jesuits  are  developing  a 

common  understanding,  the  French  quarrel 

with  the  Vatican  is  likely  to  have  additional 

significance.      Witness    the    following   from 

the  New  York  American : 

Paris. — The  army  maneuvers  in  September 
have  clearly  demonstrated,  among  other  things, 
that  the  French  soldier  in  endurance  under  the 
most  harassing  conditions  is  not  excelled  by  even 
tRe  Japanese.  In  the  tropical  heat  which  has 
accompanied   the  maneuvers  the   French  soldier 
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has  showed  little  fatigue  even  after  long  and 
forced  marches,  while  the  remarkable  enthusiasm 
of  every  man  engaged,  even  the  reservists,  has 
impressed  itself  as  noteworthy  upon  all  foreign 
observers. 

This  year's  maneuvers  have  been  as  far  as 
possible  "real  war."  The  problems  solved  have 
been  those  that  would  actually  confront  fight- 
ing forces  upon  the  actual  field  of  battle. 

In  a  measure  the  operations  have  embraced  the 
most  difficult  tests  of  the  lessons  of  the  recent 
Kusso- Japanese  conflict.  At  Langres,  for  in- 
stance, the  garrison  and  siege  artillery  have  put 
into  effect  the  lessons  of  Port  Arthur.  The  scene 
of  the  maneuvers  lies  forty  miles  north  of  Paris, 
and  has  had  as  its  scope  a  district  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Forest  of  Compiegne,  where  Mr. 
Rockefeller  spent  his  recent  vacation  abroad,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Forest  of  Hallate  and  Chan- 
tilly. 

The  maneuvers  have  shown  without  question 
that  the  French  army  was  never  in  better  con- 
dition than  this  year.  For  the  last  few  years  the 
maneuvers  have  been  more  like  play,  and  have 
been  marked  with  but  little  enthusiasm  by  either 
the  officers  or  men.  This  year,  thanks  to  the 
truculent  attitude  of  the  Kaiser  before  the 
Algeciras  Conference,  things  have  been  different. 
The  scare  which  France  received  then  made  her 
realize  very  clearly  how  unprepared  she  was  for 
war,  and  that  this  unpreparedness  is  overcome 
has  been  convincingly  shown  by  these  maneuvers. 


TAXATION  TO  BE  ISSUE 


Question  Expected  to  Play  a  Prominent  Part  in 
Future  Italian  Politics. 
In  Italy,  where  there  is  a  constantly  im- 
proving friendliness  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  Quirinal,  the  following  exhibits  the 
conditions  with  which  the  local  government 
is  dealing: 

London. — According  to  advices  from  Rome  the 
question  of  taxation  will  again  play  a  prominent 
part  in  Italian  politics  in  the  near  future.  The 
time  would  now  seem  to  have  arrived  for  the 
successful  conversion  of  the  Italian  funds  from 
5  per  cent  gross  or  4  per  cent  net  to  3%  per  cent. 
This  has  resulted  in  an  annual  saving  of  $4,000,- 
000,  which  the  government  has  at  its  disposal  for 
the  purpose  of  remitting  taxation.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  official  organs  are  protesting  against 
the  conversion,  claiming  that  a  large  remission 
of  taxes  is  not  possible.  But  such  a  protest  is 
naturally  unpopular  with  the  overtaxed  popula- 
tion, which  has  borne  its  burden  for  long  years 
with  a  patience  that  is  truly  Italian.  It  now 
appears  that  Signor  Majorana,  the  minister  of 
the  treasury,  is  undergoing  the  usual  fate  of  an 
official  in  possession  of  a  surplus,  and  is  being 
bombarded  from  all  quarters  with  suggestions  for 
the  reduction  of  this  or  that  tax. 

Improved  Finances  of  Nation. 

Quite  independent  of  the  windfall  which  kas 
accrued  to  the  Italian  exchequer  by  the  conver- 


sion of  the  5  per  cents,  it  should  nt/w  be  possible 
to  effect  a  drastic  reform  of  the  taxes  so  far  as 
the  fiscal  aspect  of  the  question  is  concerned. 
Ever  since  Baron  Sidney  Sonnino's  heroic  meas- 
ures during  the  last  Crispi  administration  be- 
tween 1893  and  1896,  Italy  has  witnessed  a  great 
improvement  in  her  finances.  Deficits  have  been 
converted  into  annual  surpluses  and  the  funds 
have  risen  above  par.  But  the  poor  still  con- 
tinue to  pay  their  grinding  taxes,  and  the  cost 
of  living  presses  hard  upon  the  black-coated 
workingman  and  small  official,  as  well  as  upon 
the  laborer  and  peasant.  The  difficulty  is  that 
time  is  needed  for  the  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  a  thorough-goin?  scheme  of  fiscal  reform, 
and  no  ministry  manages  nowadays  to  remain  in 
office  long  enough  to  effect  it.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, Signor  Majorana  may  succeed  in  writing 
his  name  together  with  those  of  Sonnino  and 
Sella  among  the  great  financiers  of  modern  Italy. 
He  is  an  expert  in  fiscal  questions;  he  is  young, 
as  Italian  statesmen  are  counted,  for  he  is  barely 
forty,  and  he  is  Signor  Gialitti's  most  probable 
political  heir.  Under  no  circumstances,  however, 
is  Italy  likely  to  adopt  a  free  trade  policy.  The 
government  railways  order  their  rolling  stock 
whenever  possible  in  Italy,  and  a  heavy  duty  of 
nearly  $10  is  imposed  on  foreign  bicycles  for  the 
protection  of  the  Milanese  cycle  firms.  The 
same  holds  good  of  nearly  all  other  native 
industries. 

Socialists  Are  Paralyzed. 
The  Italian  Socialists,  whose  efforts  have  been 
paralyzed  of  late  by  their  internecine  quarrels, 
are  now  making  an  effort  to  enlist  the  women  of 
Italy  in  their  cause.  A  congress  of  female  Social- 
ists is  accordingly  to  be  held  in  Rome  in  a  few 
weeks'  time  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
best  means  of  making  converts  among  the  work- 
ing women  of  the  towns  and  the  country,  the 
establishment  of  a  Socialist  newspaper,  especially 
written  for  women,  and  the  promotion  of  anti- 
clericalism,  anti-militarism  and  universal  suf- 
frage. That  anti-clerical  ideas  will  find  much 
support  from  the  weaker  sex  is  improbable ; 
indeed,  it  is  generally  believed  that  an  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  woman  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  Clerical  party,  especially  in 
southern  Italy;  many  mothers  are  doubtless 
afflicted  when  their  sons  are  called  away  to 
serve  in  the  army,  but  conscription,  when  it  is 
of  practically  universal  application,  loses  most 
of  its  terrors  for  them. 


KAISER  WOULD  "BOSS"  KING 


Kecent  Kissing  Incident  Revealed  as  Veil  to 
Dire  Threat. 
Thanks  to  the  German  Emperor's  political 
astuteness,  only  one  phase  of  which  is  the  en- 
tente with  Jesuits,  the  threatened  breach 
with  England  is  becoming  more  remote,  a5 
may  be  judged  from  the  recent  visit  of  the 
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British  King  to  Emperor  William,  and  from 
the  following  comment  in  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune on  that  visit: 

London. — The  latest  great  move  in  European 
politics  has  remained  concealed  much  longer  than 
the  maneuvers  wherein  Emperor  William  ordin- 
arily is  concerned. 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  universal  con- 
jecture since  Germany's  interference  in  Morocco 
came  to  an  inglorious  close  what  direction  the 
Kaiser's  next  effort  would  take.  It  was  taken 
for  granted  his  latest  policy  was  the  subject  of 
his  interview  with  King  Edward  last  month,  but 
not  until  now  has  anything  been  disclosed  re- 
garding the  details  or  even  the  subject  of  that 
momentous  conference. 

It  is  known  now,  at  least,  that  the  Kaiser 
desires  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  Great 
Britain.  This  seems  a  laudable  and  pacific  am- 
bition, and  as  such  no  doubt  it  was  made  to 
appear  in  everything  that  passed  between  the 
two  monarchs.  A  significant  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion is,  however,  that  Germany's  overtures  of 
friendship  have  in  them  a  menacing  note.  This 
is  made  abundantly  clear  this  week  by  an  article 
in  the  Deutsche  Revue,  which  it  has  been  allowed 
to  become  known  was  "inspired  in  the  highest 
quarters."  The  article  begins  by  describing  the 
meeting  between  the  Emperor  and  King  Edward 
as  the  most  momentous  event  of  last  month.  It 
speaks  of  the  cordiality  which  prevailed  at  the 
meeting  and  implies  that  the  meeting  may  have 
paved  the  way  for  a  closer  and  better  under- 
standing between  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

Unfortunately  the  writer  goes  on  to  assert, 
though  with  great  politeness  of  language,  that 
England  has  now  two  alternatives  before  her — 
either  the  policy,  "which  might  easily  become 
disastrous  of  Anglo-French  counterpoise,"  or 
that  of  including  Germany  within  the  cir- 
cle of  her  friendships.  The  menacing  note 
of  the  alternative  is  enhanced  by  another  phrase 
in  the  article  which  infers  that  England  is  giving 
encouragement  to  French  diplomacy,  "the  object 
of  which  is  to  hem  in  Germany  diplomatically 
with  the  help  of  England,  Russia,  and  one  other 
state  so  closely  that  the  ultimate  and  inevitable 
attempt  of  Germany  to  break  through  the  circle 
should  end  only  by  her  defeat,  diplomatic  and 
military." 


BIG  STRIKES  ARE  NEAR 


Three   Great  Labor  Clashes  to  Bring   Suffering 
for  English  Laborers. 

Germany  appears  to  enjoy  some  advantage 
over  Great  Britain  at  present,  particularly 
ir  the  matter  of  economic  conditions  within 
the  country  itself.  The  following  from  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald  showed  the  condi- 
tion in  the  middle  of  October  : 


London. — Acute  distress  this  winter  is  in- 
evitable if  three  gigantic  strikes  which  are  now 
threatening  take  place.  A  cloud  hangs  over  the 
railway  world  in  which  600,000  railroad  men  are 
concerned. 

Broadly,  the  demands  of  the  men  are  for 
shorter  hours  of  labor  and  higher  wages.  These 
are  claimed  on  several  grounds  which  necessarily 
involve  increased  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
railway  companies. 

The  questions  for  consideration  are  these: 

Are  the  railway  companies  in  a  position  at 
present  to  incur  that  increase? 

Will  their  revenue  permit  of  it  in  justice  to 
their  shareholders? 

Can  they  propose  it? 

These  questions  form  the  crux  of  the  whole 
subject. 

The  coal  miners  of  South  Wales  and  North 
Scotland  have  timed  their  campaign  adroitly, 
for  the  price  of  coal  is  rising  in  anticipation  of 
the  winter  demand,  while  the  export  duty  of  a 
shilling  on  the  ton,  which  the  employers  in  many 
cases  have  had  to  lose  in  order  to  keep  their 
trade,  is  being  remitted. 

Bitter  Fight  Is  On. 

The  Welsh  dispute,  however,  is  an  uglier  busi- 
ness than  a  mere  demand  for  higher  wages.  It 
is  a  sectional  fight  of  workmen  against  workmen 
and  represents  the  first  organized  attempt  on  so 
gigantic  a  scale  of  the  trades  unionists  to  force 
their  mates  to  join  the  association  for  which  they 
have  no  mind.  The  Welsh  non-unionists  are  to 
be  driven  out  of  the  pits  and  the  employers  are 
to  be  punished  for  daring  to  give  them  work, 
though  their  only  offence  is  that  they  do  not  join 
the  "voluntary"  association  which  yearns  to 
protect  them  and  collect  their  subscriptions. 
This  is  freedom  and  liberty  for  which,  according 
to  enthusiastic  historians,  the  enlightened  demo- 
cracy of  England  has  been  struggling  for  a  cen- 
tury past. 

On  the  Clyde  the  merits  of  the  dispute  are  less 
certain.  Shipbuilding  has  been  phenomenally 
active  this  year,  the  record  tonnage  having  been 
launched. 

Given  No  Increase. 

The  men  have  worked  during  the  boom  without 
an  increase  of  pay  and  now  that  orders  are  slack- 
ening off  the  masters  tell  them  it  is  too  late  to 
complain.  Had  the  men  thrown  down  their  tools 
when  the  activity  was  at  its  height  enormous  in- 
convenience would  have  been  caused  and  the 
masters  might  have  given  away. 

And  the  line  of  argument  adopted  by  the  latter 
shows  that  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  tactical 
advantage  which  the  delay  has  given  them,  but 
tactical  considerations  do  not  affect  the  merits  of 
the  dispute,  which  turn  on  the  question  whether 
the  industry  can  bear  the  modest  advance  in 
wages  demanded  by  the  men.  If  the  masters 
speak  truly,  the  yards  simply  can  not  afford  it 
now,  though  they  have  reaped  big  profits  during 
the  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workmen 
say  they  can  and  must  afford  it  and  no  layman 
can  decide.      The    distress    resulting    from  the 
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cessation  of  work  will  spread  quickly  through  all 
sections  of  the  community,  and  British  industry 
must  inevitably  suffer. 


BURNS  TO  BE  A  LABOR  MOSES 

British   Workmen's   Leader    To    Solve   the   Un- 
employed Problem. 

That  the  British  GoTernment  fully  appre- 
ciates the  internal  difficulties  which  confront 
it  is  manifest  by  the  following  from  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald: 

London. — John  Burns  has  just  been  given 
$1,000,000  by  the  British  Government  to  enable 
him  to  wrestle  with  the  unemployed  problem. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  British  politics 
has  one  man  risen  from  such  humble  beginnings 
to  a  position  of  such  power  as  that  commanded 
to-day  by  the  president  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Never  befoi-e  has  one  single  man,  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  character,  been  intrusted 
with  the  distribution  of  such  an  enormous  sum. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  John  Burns 
was  tramping  the  streets  of  London  as  one  of  the 
unemployed  himself.  Lideed,  it  is  not  so  long 
since  he  occupied  a  convict's  cell  in  Pentonville 
prison  for  defending  the  right  of  laboring  men 
to  free  speech  in  London  parks. 

Once  Turned  Out  of  Park. 

"I  remember  the  day,"  he  said,  in  the  course 
of  an  exclusive  interview  which  he  has  just  given 
the  writer  on  the  subject  of  how  he  intends  to 
spend  his  million,  "I  well  remember  the  day 
when  I  was  turned  out  of  St.  James's  Park 
because  I  wore  corduroy  breeches.  Now  it's 
slightly  different." 

By  way  of  explanation  of  this  remark,  it  must 
bo  mentioned  that  St.  James's  Park  surrounds 
Buckingham  Palace.  To-day,  when  John  Burns 
wants  to  see  the  King  or.  Queen,  he  walks  across 
St.  James's  Park  from  his  office  near  by  and  has 
the  entree,  as  cabinet  minister,  to  the  palace.  As 
Burns  says,  things  were  slightly  different  not  so 
many  years  ago. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Burns  is  truly  a  unique 
figure  in  European  politics.  Though  drawing  the 
respectable  salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  and  entitled 
to  the  full  honors  of  cabinet  minister,  with  all 
that  that  implies  in  England,  he  still  occupies 
his  modest  little  workingman's  house  in  a  London 
suburb;  still  moves  among  the  people  as  the 
simple,  honest,  unassuming  man  he  has  always 
been.  Wherever  he  goes  among  the  working 
classes  of  London,  he  is  invariably  greeted  with 
such  salutations  as,  "Hello,  John,"  "How'dy, 
mate,"  and  the  cabinet  minister  invariably  re- 
sponds to  these  greetings  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  given. 

Since  it  has  been  announced  that  Burns  has  a 
million  to  "do  what  he  likes  with,"  myriads  of 
unemployed  friends  have  begun  to  lo6k  upon  the 


Burns  home  as  an  ergployment  agency.  "From 
early  dawn  to  dewy  eve ' '  there  are  applications 
at  his  door  for  work. 

Seated  in  his  front  room  on  this  particular 
occasion  was  a  farm  hand  who  had  come  to  Mr. 
Burns  for  a  "job."  He  was  a  broken  looking 
creature  wih  a  woe-begone  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, ragged  clothes — a  typical  horny-handed 
son  of  toil.  Without  asking  any  questions  you 
knew  that  he  had  left  his  rake  and  pitchfork 
leaning  against  the  fence  outside. 

Without  making  any  comment,  Mr.  Burns 
nodded  his  head  in  the  direction  of  his  yokel 
friend,  and  handed  me  across  his  desk  the  pages 
of  an  open  book. 

Type  of  Man  With  Hoe. 

In  this  book  I  read  the  opening  lines  of  Mark- 
ham's  "Man  With  the  Hoe."  When  the  visitor 
had  gone.  Burns  turned  to  me  and  said: 

"That  poor  chap  certainly  fits  Markham's 
description.  He  is  a  striking  picture  of  what 
modern  industrialism  can  make  of  a  man." 

"Do  you  get  many  applications  of  this  kind?" 
I  asked. 

' '  Shoals  of  'em, ' '  said  the  cabinet  minister, 
sitting  at  his  desk  and  taking  up  a  pen  to  make 
some  corrections  on  a  report  he  had  evidently 
been  studying.  "Now  that  it  has  been  publicly 
announced  that  I  am  to  have  the  distribution  of 
$1,000,000  on  the  unemployed,  my  place  has  been 
literally  besieged.  I  have  to  turn  all  these  people 
away,  referring  them  to  local   authorities." 

' '  How  do  you  intend  to  spend  your  million,  Mr. 
Burns?"  I  ventured  to  ask.  It  was  a  question 
that  I  scarcely  expected  to  have  answered,  as 
Mr.  Burns  had  recently  steadily  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  interviewers,  especially  those  asking  for 
information  on  this  particular  subject.  How- 
ever, after  some  little  arguing  on  my  part,  Mr. 
Burns  agreed  to  give  me  an  outline  of  his  plans. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  donation  by  the  govern- 
ment of  $1,000,000  toward  an  unemployed  fund 
will  remove  the  burden  of  this  expenditure  from 
the  hands  of  private  charity. 

Public  Help  Is  Best. 

"Last  winter,  there  was  an  unemployed  sub- 
scription raised  through  the  Queen's  Fund,  and 
private  charity.  It  is  better,  however,  if  any 
money  is  to  be  expended  on  keeping  the  unem- 
ployed going,  that  this  should  be  laid  out  by  a 
public  body  systematically;  and  to  be  made  to 
go  through  channels  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good. 

"The  $1,000,000  will  be  divided  up  by  me  into 
fifteen  or  twenty  amounts,  each  amount  to  a 
different  area;  and  each  local  authority  having 
the  expenditure  of  it." 

"In  what  manner  will  this  sum  be  spent,  how 
will  it  be  made  to  do  the  unemployed  real  good, 
how  far  will  it  go  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problem?"  was  asked. 

"That's  a  lot  of  questions,  all  in  one,"  replied 
Mr.  Burns,  with  a  laugh.  "There  are  lots  of 
ways  of  spending  money  of  this  kind ;  but  the 
best,  to  my  mind,  is  in  wages  for  actual  work 
done.     I  do  not  believe  in  allowing  an  army  of 
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paupers  to  sit  down  and  be  supported  by  the 
community.  I  do  not  believe  that  industrial  con- 
ditions ever  justify  such  things. 

"Take  those  poor  chaps  whom  I  have  been  to 
see  recently  at  night  on  the  embankment,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Burns.  "Is  it  not  better  for  them  to 
be  crushed  and  even  to  die  from  their  hardships 
— is  it  not  more  in  keeping  with  the  decencies  of 
manhood — than  to  go  into  the  workj^ouse  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  supported  out  of  the  poor 
rates  ? 

"It  is  better,  in  my  judgment,  for  a  man  to 
wear  himself  out  tramping  the  streets,  than  to 
lose  his  independence  and  manhood  by  taking 
his  ease  in  some  of  those  workhouses  in  London 
which  I  have  had  to  show  up  recently. 

"I  have  talked  to  those  men  on  the  embank- 
ment, and  I  know  their  condition  intimately.  In 
many  cases,  no  one  but  themselves  can  help  them. 
If  they  are  willing  to  do  good,  honest,  steady 
work,  I  am  going  to  make  an  effort  to  put  work 
iu  their  way.  If  they  are  unwilling  to  tackle  the 
first  job  that  comes  to  hand — well,  they  must 
take  the  consequences. 

' '  There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done,  and,  when 
I  get  the  unemployed  at  work,  they  will  have  a 
chance  to  earn  their  wages.  For  instance,  an 
immense  amount  of  work  can  be  profitably  en- 
gaged in  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  the 
repairing  of  coast  erosion,  in  agricultural  labor, 
in  afforestation,  the  building  of  public  works, 
digging  of  ditches,  and  other  things.  All  these 
works  can  be  made  eventually  profita))le  to  the 
community  which  carries  them  out;  and  by  each 
local  district  employing  men,  and  setting  them 
to  work  on  useful  jobs,  paying  them,  at  the  same 
time,  decent  wages,  so  far  as  the  fund  at  my 
disposal  will  allow,  I  hope  to  do  a  little  toward 
the  solution  of  the  unemployed  problem  which 
confronts  the  country." 


GERMANS  BOYCOTT  BEER 


Refuse  to  Pay  Increased  Price  Due  to  New  Tax 
Imposed  by  Government. 
The  chief  difficulties  in  Germany  seem  to 
center  around  the  question  of  food  and 
drink,  one  phase  of  which  is  disclosed  by  this 
item  from  the  Pittsburg:  Dispatch: 

Berlin. — Next  to  a  real  Avar  the  most  serious 
thing  possible  has  happened  in  Germany — a  beer 
war.  Nearly  60,000,000  people  are  talking  about 
it,  and  it  concerns  the  very  depth  of  their  being. 

From  the  Kaiser  down  to  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects  every  German  consumes  the  national 
beverage,  and  everything  which  goes  to  raise  its 
price  is  a  matter  of  supreme  national  importance. 
Last  -May  the  Reichstag  passed  a  new  excise  law 
raising  the  duty  on  beer  about  50  cents  for  a 
thousand  liters  (220  gallons).  As  there  are 
about  2300  glasses  of  beer  in  a  thousand  liters 
this  means  about  the  tenth  of  a  pfennig  on  each 
glass — say,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  cent. 

The  question  then  arose  as  to  who  is  to  pay 
the  tax — the  brewer,  the  retailer,  or  the  drinker? 
In  order  to  get  the  measure  passed  the  Govern- 
ment proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone 
that  the  brewers  must  pay.  Now  it  appears  it 
is  the  consumer  who  is  to  suffer,  and  the  Teuton 
blood  is  boiling.  The  brewers  who  pay  fifty 
cents  extra  charge  $1.25  more  for  their  thousand 
liters.  This  the  retailer  regards  as  intolerable, 
and  charges  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a  glass  extra, 
which  makes  about  $28.75  for  a  thousand  liters. 
That  is  to  say,  the  original  increased  excise  duty 
of  50  cents  has  increased  to  .$28.75  by  tlje  time  it 
reaches  the  consumer. 

That  is  why  tens  of  thousands  of  Germans  are 
drinking  mineral  water  and  cider  rather  than 
touch  beer  at  the  enhanced  price. 
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— Adapted 
from 
New  York  World. 


BY  MEANS  OF  AUTOS,  AIRSHIPS,  ETC. 


HUMANITY    CONTINUES    ITS    EFFORT    TO    DEVISE  VEHICLES  AND 

MACHINERY  THAT  WILL  KEEP  PACE  WITH  ITS 

THINKING    FACULTIES. 


Psychologists  are  beginning  to  find  an  in- 
teresting and,  to  them,  obvious  transition 
from  the  intensity  and  strenuousness  of  the 
pace  of  modern  life  to  the  frequency  and 
the  tragic  irresponsibility  of  both  low  and 
high-grade  crime.  As  one  eminent  student 
of  current  affairs  has  put  it,  the  automobile 
speeding,  for  example,  racks  the  human 
brain,  renders  its  devotees  nervous  and  bil- 
ious, and  thus  easily  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  moral  relaxing  that  terminates  in  things 
illicit.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a  well- 
founded  observation,  but  it  serves  to  give  a 
commanding  place,  at  any  rate,  to  such 
things  as  the  automobile  races,  the  balloon 
experiments,  the  improvements  of  highways, 
and  kindred  topics.  All  of  these  represent 
the  impatience  of  man  to  develop  his  vehicle 
of  locomotion  to  a  point  where  it  will  tallj- 
with  the  vehicles  of  his  thought,  to  where, 
in  other  words,  he  may  be  able  to  move  as 
fast  as  he  thinks. 


AGE  RACKS  HUMAN  BRAIN 


Motor,   and  You  Go  Mad,   Scientist   Says,   But 
Newspaper  Is  Bulwark. 

The  comment  above  referred  to,  wherein 
the  mental  injuries  wrought  by  excessive 
automobiling  are  set  forth,  was  given  as 
follows  in  the  New  York  World: 

London. — "Fast  motoring  at  its  worst  tends 
toward  homicidal  mania.  The  confirmed  motorist 
must  become  sluggish  in  intellect  and  excitable 
in  temper,"  said  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  in 
his  annual  address  as  president  of  the  Congress 
of  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

"We  live  in  a  lugubrious  age.  The  tempera- 
ment of  the  times  is  bilious  and  nervous.  There 
is  need  for  the  gospel  of  recreation  in  the  way 
of  communion  with  nature.  The  craze  for  rapid 
locomotion  involves  blindness  to  natural  beauty. 

"The  newspaper,  with  all  its  faults,  is  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  sanity.  At  the  present  epoch 
it  seems  to  act  on  the  nervous  life  as  an  electric 
current.  It  dissipates  megalomania.  Many  a 
man  has  been  saved  from  melancholic  fatuity  by 
his  daily  paper. 

"Suppress  your  newspaper  and  you  will  need 
to  enlarge  your  lunatic  asylums." 
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BURNS  AUTOMOBILE  IN  RAGE 


Balky  Machine    Saturated  With  Kerosene    and 
Consigned  to  Flames. 
Perhaps    an    immediate    example    of    the 
evils  suggested  by  Sir  Criehton-Bowne  is  the 
following  from  the  Pittsburg  Gazette : 

Terra  Haute,  Ind. — Disgusted  because  his  auto- 
mobile would  not  run,  H.  E.  Hille,  of  Saint  Louis, 
deliberately  burned  the  machine  at  Billtown,  ten 
miles  east  of  here,  recently.  He  boarded  a  train 
here  later  for  Saint  Louis.  He  was  on  his  way 
from  Indianapolis  and  said,  as  the  machine  would 
not  work,  he  would  not  longer  bother  with  it,  and 
would  render  it  valueless  to  anyone  who  tried  to 
take  possession  of  it. 

While  driving  along  the  road  the  machine 
stopped  and  the  driver  tried  in  vain  to  start  it. 
A  crowd  gathered  and  the  boys  began  taunting 
the  young  man.  Finally  an  old  man,  driving  a 
team  of  horses,  passed  and  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  get  an  outfit  like  the  one  he  was  driving, 
or  else  walk. 

Hille  became  angry  and  asked  how  much  any- 
one would  offer  for  the  machine.  He  received  no 
reply,  so  he  went  to  a  nearby  store  and  obtained 
a  gallon  of  coal  oil,  which  he  poured  over  the 
machine  and  then  set  it  on  fire.  After  watching 
his  machine  burn,  the  young  man  placed  its  num- 
ber in  a  hand  satchel  and  boarded  an  inter-urban 
car  for  Terre  Haute. 


MADE  NINETY  MILES  AN  HOUR 


When  the  Vanderbilt  Motor-car  Racers  Hit  the 
Straight  Stretches. 
The  maximum  of  auto  speed  is  attained 
if'  such  races  as  those  for  the  Vanderbilt 
Cup,  in  the  United  States,  and  along  the 
great  highways  in  France.  "What  was  done 
in  the  latest  Vanderbilt  Cup  races  was  thus 
described  by  the  Associated  Press : 

New  York. — There  were  unfortunate  but  spec- 
tacular features  to  the  motor-car  race  for 
the  Vanderbilt  cup,  when  France  won  the  third 
international  race,  completing  a  record  of  three 
straight  victories  in  this  event.  Italy  was  sec- 
ond in  the  race;  France  filled  third  and  fourth 
place,  while  Germany  furnished  the  fifth  car. 

Only  these  five  machines  completed  the  tenth  and 
last  lap  of  the  course,  which  was  twenty-nine  and 
seventy-one  one-hundredths  miles  in  length.  The 
total  distance  of  the  race  was  two  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  and  one-tenth  miles,  and  Louis  Wag- 
ner, driver  of  the  winning  car,  a  Darracq,  made 
the-distance  in  two  hundred  and  ninety  minutes, 
ten  and  two-fifths  seconds,  a  speed  of  more  than 
a  mile  a  minute  for  the  entire  distance. 
Killed  by  a  French  Car. 

One  of  the  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
soectators  who  lined  the  course  paid  with  his 
life  the  penalty  of  a  too-great  curiosity.  He  was 
near  the  dangerous  turn  in  the  course  known  as 


Krug's  corner.  Two  cars  had  flashed  by  when 
the  man  ventured  out  on  the  road  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  others  coming.  With  a  rush  and  roar 
of  throbbing  engines,  the  French  car  driven  by 
Elliot  F.  Shepard,  an  American,  dashed  into  the 
man,  who,  in  the  view  of  thousands,  was  hurled 
high  into  the  air. 

When  picked  up,  many  yards  from  the  scene 
of  the  accident,  the  man  was  dead.  His  skull 
had  been  fractured,  both  legs  broken,  and  he  was 
frightfully  crushed. 

Shepard  Quit  the  Race. 

After  a  few  minutes  he  was  identified  as  Kurt 
L.  Gruner,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.  Shepard  plunged 
ahead  at  ninety  miles  an  hour  along  the  straight 
stretch  leading  to  the  judges'  stand.  He  was 
completely  unnerved,  however,  and  did  not  finish 
his  seventh  lap.  It  was  given  out  that  he  had 
broken  a  crank  shaft.  Shepard  was  running 
sixth,  and  was  in  a  contending  position  when 
the  accident  occurred. 

Joseph  Tracy,  in  his  American  car,  crashed 
into  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys,  and  dangerously 
injured  Sylvester  Baldwin,  a  boy  of  Norwalk, 
Conn.  Several  others  were  slightly  hurt.  Tracj 
held  to  the  course. 

One  Over  an  Embankment. 

Dr.  Weilschott,  an  amateur  driver  of  an  Italian 
car,  lost  control  of  his  big  one  hundred  and 
twenty  horsepower  Fiat  machine,  on  the  very  first 
round.  He  ran  down  two  boys  on  a  bicycle,  then 
plunged  down  a  thirty-foot  embankment.  Both 
the  driver  and  his  mechanician  were  picked  up 
unconscious,  but  were  quickly  revived.  The  in- 
jured boys  are  John  Brooks  and  Robert  Ten 
Eyck,  both  living  near  the  course.  Several  per- 
sons were  run  down  by  touring  cars  in  the  crush 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  race. 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  immense  throng 
off  the  course.  They  swarmed  upon  the  roads, 
breaking  down  the  danger  fences  as  if  they  were 
built  of  paper  strings.  The  blare  of  the  bugle 
and  the  cry  of  "car  coming"  had  no  effect  upon 
the  crowd.  They  held  their  positions  on  the 
course  until  the  car  was  within  one  hundred 
yards.  Then,  like  the  opening  of  an  inverted 
wedge,  the  crowd  gave  way  with  reluctance,  leav- 
ing barely  room  for  the  rushing  car,  with  its 
powerful  engines  spitting  fire  and  flame  and  roar- 
ing like  a  battery  of  small-caliber  artillery,  to 
dash  through. 


FRENCH  VS.  UNITED  STATES  AUTOS 


Paris  Journal  Laments  That  American  Machines 
Are  the  Best. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  following,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  winning 
automobile  in  the  Vanderbilt  races  was  a 
PVench  car: 

Paris. — "Just  as  American  agricultural  ma- 
chines do  practically  all  the  work  in  the  fields 
throughout  Europe,  so  it  will  certainly  be  in  a 
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couple  of  years  with  American  automobiles  on 
all  the  roads  in  Eui-ope.  France  pointed  ou  the 
automobile  way,  America  will  reap  all  the  profit 
by  walking  in  it." 

So  laments  the  trade  journal  of  the  French 
motor  car  makers.  It  states  that  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  machines  touring  the  great  auto  routes  in 
Europe  this  summer  proves  that  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  making  for  supremacy  in  the 
construction  of  automobiles;  a  supremacy  which 
France  occupied  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
from  which,  it  seemed,  she  never  was  to  be  de- 
throned. 

Foreign  travelers  now  bring  over  their  own 
machines,  and  these  are  often  American,  even 
while  their  owners  are  not.  The  writer  says,  al- 
most tearfully,  that  most  of  the  safest,  strongest 
and  silentest  motor  cars  he  met  in  various  coun- 
tries were  American  made.  Gennany  and  Italy 
make  most  of  the  scorchers  and  racers. 


THIRTY-ONE  DAYS  FROM  FRISCO 


J.  Mueller,  of  Cleveland,  Makes  New  Record  for 
Motor  Cycles. 

The  practical  utility  of  the  high  speed  of 
the  auto  begins  to  make  itself  apparent  in 
such  achievements  as  are  described  in  the 
following  from  the  New  York  Times : 

Another  transcontinental  record  went  to  smash 
yesterday,  when  Louis  J.  Mueller,  of  Cleveland, 
rode  into  Columbia  Circle  at  9.16  last  evening, 
having  crossed  the  continent  from  San  Francisco 
in  31  days,  12  hours,  and  16  minutes,  on  a  motor 
cycle.  Covered  with  dust,  having  made  two  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  miles  since  morning,  from  Fort 
Plain,  New  York,  but  fresh  and  smiling,  he 
looked  anything  but  the  wearied  traveler.  His 
great  frame — he  stands  fully  six  f«et,  and  weighs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  pounds — looked  capable  of  any  exertion,  and 
he  declared  he  felt  well  enough  to  undertake  the 
next  step  in  his  journey,  to  Springfield,  Mass., 
for  which  place  he  starts  this  morning. 

Mueller  started  from  San  Francisco  on  the 
morning  of  August  10  at  6  o'clock.  Allowing  for 
three  hours'  difference  in  time,  yesterday  com- 
pleted a  month  on  the  road.  At  9  o'clock  last 
evening  he  was  within  the  city  limits,  adding 
twelve  hours  to  the  thirty-one  days,  and  it  was 
exactly  sixteen  minutes  past  the  hour  when  he 
reached  Columbus  Circle. 

His  feat  cuts  just  forty-one  seconds  less  than 
seventeen  days  off  the  old  motor-cycle  record. 
This  was  forty-eight  days,  eleven  hours,  and 
thirty-five  minute-,  made  last  year  from  New- 
York  to  San  Francisco  by  W.  C.  Chadeayne,  of 
Buffalo.  It  beats  the  record  made  in  an  automo- 
bile by  L.  L.  Whitman,  two  years  ago,  thirty-two 
days,  twenty-one  hours,  though  of  course  it  fails 
to  equal  the  fifteen-days'  record  which  Whit- 
man just  completed  last  month.  Whitman's  latest 
record,  however,  was  made  by  five  men  driving 
in  relays  and  riding  day  and  night,  aided  by  innu- 


merable pilots  and  other  assistants.  Mueller 
came  all  the  way  alone,  unaided,  driving  his 
machine  himself,  and  riding  only  by  day. 

He  made  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles 
the  first  day  and  averaged  ninety  miles  for  the 
next  three  through  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 
The  fifth  day  saw  his  second  century,  followed 
by  sixty  miles  over  rough  roads.  Over  one  hun- 
dred miles  was  made  the  seventh  day  out,  and 
two  stretches  averaging  ninety  miles  took  him 
into  Ogden,  a  total  distance  of  eight  hundred  and 
forty-five  miles  in  nine  days. 

He  remained  one  day  in  Ogden  and  then  made 
sixty  miles  through  mud  on  the  next  three,  end- 
ing the  third  unconscious  in  a  ravine,  into  which 
he  had  fallen  trying  to  reach  shelter  in  the  dark. 
How  long  he  lay  there  he  does  not  know,  but  was 
awakened  by  a  driving  rain  about  midnight.  He 
passed  the  one-thousand-mile  point  on  the  four- 
teenth day  and  reached  Green  River  that  night. 
Then  followed  two  short  runs,  bringiiig  him  to 
Laramie,  Wyoming,  on  the  seventeenth  day,  and 
twelve  hundred  and  ninety-one  miles  out. 

He  was  then  slightly  ahead  of  the  record,  and 
has  been  clipping  chunks  off  it  ever  since.  On 
not  a  single  day  from  that  time  to  his 
finish  did  he  fail  to  reel  off  at  least 
a  hundred  miles,  while  his  closing  day,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirteen,  was  his  crowning  effort. 

His  Indian  motor  cycle  was  in  splendid  shape, 
having  met  with  no  accident  to  disable  it  during 
the  trip.  As  he  dismounted  at  Columbus  Circle 
he  flashed  a  light  on  his  cyclometer  and  it  read 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
miles.  He  bore  a  great  book,  which  evidenced 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  cities  passed 
through  each  day  of  the  thirty-one,  signed  by  an 
official  or  prominent  citizen  of  each  town.  Both 
this  detail  and  the  register  of  the  cyclometer  were 
examined  in  the  auto-record  breaking. 


PLAN  ROAD  TO  GOTHAM 


$20,000,000  Highway  From  Chicago  to  New  York 
for  Autos  Is  Projected. 
If  the  following  from  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  is  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  prophecy, 
the  time  is  not  tremendously  far  away  when 
the  auto  will  have  achieved  the  important 
service  of  creating  a  thru  highway  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  Coast: 

Cleveland.— A  $20,000,000  automobile  road 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  being  surveyed  by 
a  party  of  engineers  headed  by  H.  S.  Michaels, 
an  automobile  manufacturer,  and  Dr.  C.  S. 
Chapin,  of  Chicago,  who  arrived  here  from 
Toledo.  The  proposed  road  has  been  surveyed  as 
far  east  from  Chicago  as  Toledo,  and  the  party 
is  working  its  way  toward  Cleveland. 

According  to  Mr.  Michaels,  the  jilan  to  build 
the  road  is  backed  by  two  United  States  sena- 
tors, whose  names  he  refuses  to  give.  He  says 
t!iat  an  amendment  to  a  bill  now  before  Congress 
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provides  for  the  appropriation  of  $20,000,000  for 
the  construction  of  the  highway. 

"The  road  is  to  be  a  sort  of  experiment  on  the 
part  of  the  government,"  said  Mr.  Michaels, 
tonight.  We  are  confident  that  the  appropria- 
tion will  be  forthcoming.  The  highway,  primar- 
ily, is  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  al- 
though it  will  be  called  an  automobile  road.  The 
time  is  near  when  farmers  will  be  using  autos 
to  convey  their  products  to  market.  They  will 
need  good  roads.  This  road  will  stimulate  the 
building  of  other  highways  through  the  country. ' ' 

According  to  the  promoters,  the  road  is  to  be 
divided  in  the  middle  with  a  two-foot  fence,  one 
side  of  the  thoroughfare  to  be  used  for  ordinary 
travel,  and  the  other  for  autos. 

The  route,  as  planned,  is  as  follows:  South 
Chicago,  Grand  Crossing,  Hammond,  Ind.;  Ho- 
bart,  Valparaiso,  Laporte,  South  Bend,  Goshen, 
Bryan,  Toledo  along  the  old  Ohio  Road  to  Fre- 
mont Ohio ;  Cleveland,  Erie,  Buffalo,  Albany,  and 
along  the  Hudson  to  New  York.  The  best  mate- 
rial at  the  nearest  points  to  the  road  will  be 
used,  the  promoters  say. 


MISSOURI  TALKS  GOOD  ROADS 


Entire    State    Enthusiastic    Over    the    Highway 
Improvements. 
Another  evidence  of  the  pressure  for  im- 
proved  public   roads    is   the   following    from 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

The  chief  economic  issue  in  Missouri  is  the 
building  of  good  roads.  The  Chillicothe  conven- 
tion took  up  the  question  in  dead  earnest.  Four 
days  were  spent  by  three  hundred  delegates, 
grave,  serious  men,  deeply  interested  in  the  high- 
way situation,  in  considering  ways'  and  means. 
The  meeting  was  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  was  presided  over 
iby  Governor  Nonnan  J.  Colman,  of  Saint  Louis, 
with  (xeorge  B.  Ellis,  of  Bates  County,  as  secre- 
tary. The  convention  decided  with  unanimity, 
after  deliberation,  that  adequate  state  aid  to 
good  roads  could  not  be  provided  under  the  pres- 
ent constitution,  and  that,  therefore,  a  new  con- 
stitution was  necessary.  The  movement  for  a 
new  constitution  received  large  impetus  at  Chil- 
licothe. 

There  are  125,000  miles  of  roads  in  Missouri. 
On  ten  per  cent  of  the  mileage,  however,  is  car- 
ried ninety  per  cent  of  the  business  transported. 
While  all  "roads  need  to  be  improved,  the  largest 
need  is,  of  course,  upon  the  main-traveled  high- 
ways. The  cost  of  good  roads  was  estimated  at 
the' Chillicothe  convention  differently  by  different 
speakers.  Largely  it  was  a  question  of  material 
available  in  the  various  localities.  From  Boone 
Countv  came  a  report  that  gravel  roads  were 
under'construction  at  $1700  a  mile.  This  was  a 
conservative  estimate.  After  a  dirt  road  has 
been  put  in  well-graded  condition  it  could  be 
kept  in  good  condition,  it  was  demonstrated,  by 
the  use  of  the  drag,  at  practically  nominal  ex- 
pense. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
with  its  demand  for  a  new  constitution  and  for 


the  training  of  good  engineers,  that  the  conven- 
tion adopted  a  resolution  favoring  legislation 
looking  toward  the  more  general  employment  of 
the  drag.  "The  best  road  material,"  it  was 
decided,  "is  men  and  money — cash  taxes  and 
competent  engineers." 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  planning 
to  follow  up  the  Chillicothe  convention  with 
other  conventions  in  different  towns.  The  good- 
roads  campaign  in  Missouri  is  on  in  earnest. 

'AUTO   HEART'    HITS   PITTSBURG 


Senator  Warned  That  Ride  in  Motor  May  Prove 
Fatal — Disease  No  Joke. 

That  Sir  Criehton-Bowue  was  not  talking 

without  the  authority  of  fact  behind  him  is 

suggested  by  the  following  from  the  Chicago 

Inter-Ocean : 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — A  new  disease  has  broken  out 
in  Pittsburg.  It  is  known  as  'automobile  heart,' 
and  physicians,  without  joking,  say  it  is  a  serious 
thing.  Senator  William  Flynn,  the  Republican 
'boss'  who  made  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  of 
$1.5,000,000  paving  the  streets  of  Pittsburg,  is 
the  first  victim;  For  a  long  time  he  has  been  an 
automobile  enthusiast,  and  has  spent  all  of  his 
leisure  time  riding  about  the  City  in  his  ma- 
chine. His  physician  has  forbidden  him  to  ever 
step  into  an  auto  again,  and  says  that  if  he  does 
not  obey  the  injunction  he  will  not  be  responsible. 

There  is  only  one  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
the  automobile  heart.  It  is  produced  by  the  con- 
stant vibrations  of  the  machine  as  it  passes  over 
the  cobblestones  of  a  city  street,  in  hilly  Pitts- 
burg, where  it  is  necessary  to  pave  many  of  the 
streets  with  cobblestones  instead  of  asphalt.  ( 
Senator  Flynn  told  his  physician  that  he  would 
only  ride  on  asphalt  streets,  but  the  physician 
told  him  the  disease  had  such  a  hold  on  him 
that  even  that  would  be  dangerous.  So  Senator 
J"'lynn  locked  up  his  garage. 

He  had  promised  to  buy  an  automobile  for  his 
son  Rex,  the  Yale  football  player,  but  after  he 
discovei'ed  that  he  had  automobile  heart  he  re- 
fused to  do  so,  and  will  send  Rex  on  a  trip  around 
the  world  instead. 


ON  AN  AUTO  RACE 


World  Woman  Correspondent  Gives  Graphic 
Description. 

What  a  ride  in  an  automobile  at  racing 
speed  really  means  is  graphically  told  by  the 
following,  from  the  pen  of  Kate  Thyson  Marr, 
in  the  New  York  World: 

"Let  her  go,  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  our 
souls ! " 

But  this  is  away  ahead  of  my  story.  Call  it 
speed  madness  if  you  will,  but  it  is  a  siren's 
call— the  lure  of  the  wind  that  beckons  men  to 
death  or  victory  in  these  awful  contests. 

Crossing  the  ferry,  one  enters  the  dingy  little 
suburb.  Long  Island  City,  with  its  smoke-laden 
atmosphere  and  general  air  of  decay,  but  soon 
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the  little  town  fades  into  the  distance,  and  the 
broad,  level  road  skirting  the  well-cultivated 
fields  fittingly  justifies  the  fascination  that  woos 
so  many  men  of  millions  to  establish  homes  on 
the  beautiful  shores  of  Long  Island. 

We  were  heading  for  the  Vanderbilt  race- 
course, eighteen  miles  away,  and  the  car,  bowl- 
ing along,  was  seemingly  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  no  ordinary  creation  of  the  shon- 
worker's  art,  but,  like  a  pretty  woman,  had  a 
past  and  a  history,  beine  the  winner  of  the  Glid- 
den  trophy  in  the  race  for  which  the  man  at  the 
wheel  had  piloted  it  to  victory — a  Maxwell-Bris- 
coe  car,  with  Mr.  C.  W.  Keleey,  one  of  the  junior 
partners  of  the  firm,  its  owner  and  my  host  for 
the  day. 

A  cloudy  mist  tempered  the  hot  day,  and  the 
little  towns  passed  us  like  the  quaint  old  panor- 
amic views  remembered  of  childhood. 

Eighteen  miles  are  soon  passed  in  these  days 
of  auto  records,  and  soon  we  skidded  under  the 
huge  sign,  hanging  high  over  the  road,  announc- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  Vanderbilt  course. 

A  Little  World  of  Great  Excitement. 

Frame  sheds,  housing  the  various  machines  and 
peopled  by  the  most  expert  of  mechanicians,  dot 
both  sides  of  the  road,  and  the  whirr  and  buzz 
and  hum  of  energy,  excitement,  and  expectation 
usher  the  casual  visitor  into  scenes  of  a  small 
optimistic  world  where  every  one  feels  sure  that 
his  pet  brand  of  auto  is  the  one  and  only  one  fit 
to  enter  and  prove  a  winner. 

It  is  worth  the  trip  to  imbibe  some  of  this 
spirit. 

Just  here  something  of  the  race,  its  object  and 
conditions  needs  perhaps  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion to  those  beyond  the  pale  of  the  'real  sport.' 

The  race  is  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
superiority  of  the  various  makes  of  machines. 
The  first  or  elimination  race  is  open  to  all  com- 
petitors upon  the  payment  of  $1,000.  Twelve 
cars  are  selected  to  race  in  the  elimination  race. 
The  five  cars  making  the  best  five  records  are 
chosen  to  compete  with  cars  of  foreign  make  in 
the  final  race.  The  prize  is  the  handsome  trophy 
offered  by  Willie  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr. 

The  course  is  thirty  miles  around,  through  a 
country  where  the  scenery  is  restful.  There  is 
nothing  sublime  or  picturesque  to  attract  sight- 
seers— just  such  real  country  spots  as  real  coun- 
try people  would  select  for  country  homes. 
Pretty  little  farmhouses  are  scattered  about  at- 
tractively— nothing  more. 

The  course  of  the  race  is  well  defined  by  a 
generous  sprinkling  of  tar  and  oil  that  lies  like  a 
huge  belt  all  along  the  middle  of  the  roadway. 
The  rules  of  the  racing  committee,  reinforced  by 
the  county  ordinances,  prohibit  the  racing  ma- 
chines from  appearing  on  the  course  after  7  a.  m. 
under  a  penalty  of  $500.  All  testing  and  'try- 
outs'  must  be  done  between  the  hours  of  midnight 
and  early  morning.  The  course,  however,  is  open 
to  the  general  public,  which,  of  course,  includes 
autos  not  entered  in  the  race. 

The  old  Jericho  turnpike  is  the  speeding  and 
testing  ground  for  the  racing  autos. 


The  Glidden  trophy  car  at  full  speed  is  fast 
enough  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  any  pleasure- 
seeker. 

The  race-course  has  a  weird  and  ghost-like 
record  of  pale  faces  staring  into  the  gray  dawn, 
and  curiosity  is  not  sufficient  incentive  to  break 
one's  bones.    Love  or  glory  should  lead  there. 

Over  the  course  we  went  at  the  fifty-five-mile 
clip,  which  is  fully  satisfying  as  far  as  thrills  go, 
when  kept  up  for  thirty  minutes. 

Around  the  Course  at  Fifty-five  Miles  an  Hour. 

Up  the  stretch  of  road  where  the  wind  bores 
through  your  head,  where  your  eyes  begin  to 
feel  glassy,  and  your  lungs  choke  up  until  you 
wonder  if  you  are  suffocating,  you  look  straight 
ahead,  wondering  if  any  obstacle  will  lay  you 
among  the  pale-faced  ghosts  of  the  road.  The 
trees  and  homes  by  the  roadside  jumble  in  a  con- 
fused mass,  nothing  is  discernible  and  you  look 
ahead,  seeing  nothing,  thinking  of  nothing  but 
of  the  long  stretch  of  road  before  you;  then 
comes  a  turn  of  the  road  and  the  sudden  swaying 
and  you  sit  still  and  calm-eyed.  You  can  not  talk ; 
there  is  too  much  danger  of  disconcerting  the 
man  at  the  wheel;  besides,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  hear  or  be  heard. 

Away  ahead  there  looms  the  red  flag  of  warn- 
ing, and  the  thought  surges  through  your  brain, 
will  you  be  hurled  into  a  ditch,  mangled  beyond 
recognition,  or  thrown  into  some  stony  obstruc- 
tion to  be  cut  and  disfigured  for  life?  But,  like 
a  flash,  you  see  workmen  that  look  like  pigmies, 
and  realize  that  they  are  cutting  down  the  stone 
embankment  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  sudden 
curves  in  order  to  make  the  sweep  around  more 
gradual.  It  is  even  yet  sufficiently  abrupt  to 
send  a  shiver  to  your  brain  and  a  prayer  of 
thankfulness  to  your  heart.  Further  down  there 
are  other  angles,  the  'hairpin'  is  passed  and  you 
feel  that  you  have  had  a  lucky  escape.  Then  an- 
other red  flag  looms  and  a  questioning  fear  fills 
your  heart,  but  it  is  only  more  workmen  cutting 
down  trees  and  widening  the  course,  and  the 
boughs  of  the  fallen  trees  sigh  a  requiem,  and  you 
wonder  if  any  one  starting  out  full  of  life  and 
hope  has  found  the  end  of  the  race  there.  It  was 
so  narrow  and  the  awful  danger  of  passing  oth- 
ers, the  excitement  of  the  race — what  horrible 
tale  of  grief  and  despair  might  underlie  the 
sacrifice ! 

Up  one  steep  hill  several  miles  from  the  end  of 
the  course  the  big  car  swayed  and  snorted,  but 
kept  up  the  pace,  while  the  wind  pulled  and 
tugged  at  every  shred  of  clothing  that  covered 
me.  It  was  raining  and  the  tiny  drops  smarted 
and  stung  as  they  pelted  my  face,  amazing  me 
to  find  that  litle  drops  of  water  could  be  so  cruel 
an4  vindictive. 

The  course  was  gone  over  in  thirty  minutes. 
Even  that  was  sensation  enough,  but  the  real 
thriller  was  yet  to  come. 

At  the  angle  of  the  Jericho  turnpike  where  the 
real  speeding  and  testing  is  done,  stood  the  racer 
proper.  The  Maxwell-Briscoe  Company  entered 
two  cars,  one  a  twelve-cylinder,  the  other  an 
eight. 

Of  all  unlovely  things  a  racing  car  is  the  most 
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unlovely.  To  the  uninitiated  it  looks  like  a 
weather-beaten  bunch  of  old  scrap  iron.  It  is  a 
pale  gray  color  with  a  faded  copper  gasoline  tank 
holding  thirty  gallons  behind  the  seats.  Appear- 
ance, comfort,  everything  is  sacrificed  to  weight, 
which  must  not  exceed  2,204  pounds.  The  eight 
cylinders  are  bare  facts.  No  hood  or  dressing  of 
any  kind,  only  dun  color  and  rusty  looking,  with 
wires  and  bolts  and  bars  suggestive  of  the  electric 
chair.  There  are  two  narrow-guage  seats  built 
for  boys  of  the  lightweight  class  that  certainly 
looked  injured  when  called  upon  to  be  courteous 
to  a  full-grown  woman.  There  are  no  foot  rests 
to  step  up  by,  and,  not  being  an  acrobat,  the  truth 
must  blushingly  be  admitted  they  literally  hoisted 
me  in  and  dumped  me  into  that  foolish  little 
apology  for  a  full-grown  seat. 

Mr.  Kelcey,  my  escort,  introduced  the  young 
men  in  charge,  Wallace  Owen,  the  driver,  and 
Fritz  Offenhauser,  the  mechanician.  I  should 
judge  the  one  to  be  Irish  and  the  other  Dutch, 
good  old  fighting  stock  that  should  win  out  in 
any  battle. 

Preparing  for  the  Great  Test. 

The  long  run  around  the  course  had  made  my 
head  feel  like  an  Indian  war  relic,  shapeless  and 
scalpless,  so  what  was  left  of  my  hat  was  con- 
fided to  Mr.  Kelcey,  the  veil  tied  tightly,  the 
goggles  adjusted,  the  coat  buttoned  and  I  re- 
signed myself  to  my  fate.  Meanwhile,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  go  over  the  race  course  in  the 
racing  machine,  the  young  men  of  the  Maxwell 
outfit  were  sent  ahead  and  stationed  at  all  the 
cross-roads  to  warn  any  one  coming  our  way. 
This  machine  has  made  by  actual  test  ninety-five 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  long  stretch  over  which 
we  were  to  go  is  something  over  four  miles. 

My  skirts  were  well  tucked  in,  for  the  awful 
speed  would  hurl  any  woman  out  of  the  vicious 
looking  car  if  the  wind  ever  made  a  balloon  of 
her  skirts.  Nothing  could"  save  her.  There  is 
no  flooring  to  the  car  and  you  must  brace  your 
feet  as  well  as  you  can  ou  the  savage-looking 
machinery.  There  is  no  way  to  hold  on,  nothing 
to  hold  to,  except  the  other  fellow,  and  you  are 
so  close  to  him  that  your  arm  must  extend  over 
the  back  of  his  seat  to  keep  it  out  of  your  way. 
You  must  just  sit  there,  trusting  to  Providence 
and  the  driver.  Later  the  ambulance  surgeon 
may  be  of  use  if  you  escape  the  coroner. 

"Are  you  ready?"  asked  Mr.  Owen. 


It  was  then  that  I  gritted  my  teeth  and  reck- 
lessly answered : 

"Let  her  go,  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  our 
souls. ' ' 

Just  then  the  mechanician  did  something.  I 
don't  know  what,  and  something  happened,  I 
don't  know  what,  but  that  snorting,  puffing  piece 
of  scrap  iron  let  off  a  fusillade  of  artillery  like  a 
Warsaw  Street  riot.  Fortunately,  I  was  wedged 
in  so  tightly  that  I  did  not  actually  jump  out 
of  the  thing,  although  I  tried  all  I  knew  how. 
That  cannonading  was  awful,  and,  to  add  to  the 
weird  bombardment,  angry-looking  red  flames 
belched  from  every  one  of  the  eight  mouths  of 
the  eight  cylinders.  Then  it  jumped,  reared  and 
pranced  like  a  thing  vibrant  with  anger,  hate 
and  all  hellish  impulses,  and  we  shot  into  space. 

The  Weird  Music  of  the  Wind. 

Something  hit  me  in  the  chest.  It  wasn't  Jim 
Jeffries,  but  it  might  just  as  well  have  been ; 
the  wind  fairly  bored  through  my  eyes,  the  rain 
cut  into  and  peppered  my  race  like  birdshot,  it 
was  like  sailing  through  space  hitched  to  the 
glow  of  a  shooting  star.  I  ducked  my  head  as  I 
had  been  instructed  to  do.  I  saw  nothing,  heard 
nothing  save  the  mighty  cyclone  of  rushing  sight 
and  sound,  and  yet  above  it  all  there  seemed  to 
be  the  moaning  music  of  a  thousand  Aeolian 
harps  pendent  from  every  bough  and  leaf  of  the 
trees  by  the  wayside. 

I  wonder  if  it  be  this  weird  music,  the  lure  of 
the  wind,  that  gets  into  men's  brains,  singing, 
chanting  the  song  of  speed  madness. 

Before  I  realized  what  had  happened  we  had 
slowed  down  and  a  voice  that  .seemed  away  off 
asked : 

"How  did  you  like  it?" 

I  shivered  and  shook  myself  awake  to  see  if  I 
were  really  alive. 

How  did  I  like  it?  Well,  any  old  horse  and 
buggy,  or  a  jinrikisha  with  a  dopy  Chinaman  at 
the  business  end,  is  safer. 

The  three  young  men  manfully  struggled  and 
pried  me  out  of  the  abbreviated  little  seat,  and 
my  native  ginger  and  nerve  came  home  when  safe 
on  the  sandy  soil — and  when  my  breath  came  over 
the  long  distance  again  I  cogitated: 

"I've  only  one  neck  to  risk,  but  if  ever  I 
risk  that  one  and  only  neck  in  a  racing  car,  it 
will  be  for  all  the  Vanderbilt  millions,  not  for 
little  Willie's  one  little  cup." 
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MOST  REMARKABLE  BOY  ALIVE 


COLLEGE   FRESHMAN   AT   ELEVEN  YEARS  AND  KNEW  ALPHABET 

AT  EIGHTEEN  MONTHS. 


He  Could  Read  and  Write  at  Three  Years.     At  Eight  He  was  Fitted  for  College  in 

Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Languages,  and  the  Sciences.      Spencer,  Darwin,  and 

Huxley  Are  His  Fairy  Stories.     He  is  the  Youngest  College   Man 

in  the  History  of  the  United  States,  But  he  Loves  Play 

and  His  Father  Says  He  is  Lazy. 


In  this  period  of  prodigies  and  strenuous 
progress  it  is  not  easy  for  boy  or  man  to  lift 
his  head  very  far  above  the  average.  Yet  Bos- 
ton has  just  turned  the  limelight  on  a  new  figure, 
a  little  figure,  that  of  a  mere  child,  eleven  years 
old,  which  it  is  proudly  labelling  as  the  most 
remarkable  boy  in  the  world. 

His  name  is  Norbert  Wiener.  He  has  entered 
Tufts  College,  fully  prepared,  though  he  will  not 
be  twelve  years  old  for  a  while  yet!  He  will 
be  graduated  three  years  before  the  average  boy 
thinks  of  entering  college.  In  fact,  he  is  already 
taking  the  work  of  advanced  classes,  and  is  even 
making  it  occasionally  uncomfortable  for  some 
of  his  professors,  for  he  has  delved  more  deeply 
than  they  themselves  into  the  subjects  which 
they  teach. 

"The  kid  has  floored  some  of  the  philosophy 
'profs!'  "  laughed  one  of  his  classmates  when 
he  was   asked  about   Norbert. 

Of  course,  Wiener,  '10,  age  eleven,  is  the  class 
pet. 

If  a  sophomore  dared  haze  him  he  would  have 
the  entire  freshman  class  down  upon  his  head. 
But  no  sophomore  would  do  it,  for  as  a  loyal 
Tufts  man  he  is  just  as  proud  of  the  youngster 
as  are  the  professors.  It  isn't  a  bad  thing  for 
Tufts,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  smaller 
colleges  in  New  England,  to  have  it  said  that 
the  youngest  college  student  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  the  world,  is  there. 

Looks  Like  Any  Other  Boy. 

Norbert  wears  short  trousers  and  a  shirtwaist. 
When  it  rains  he  dons  the  usual  cap  of  the  small 
boy.  He  has  a  dog  which  follows  him  to  college 
every  day.  He  hasn't  time  just  yet  to  join  a 
fraternity.  He  is  too  busy  with  Haeckel,  and 
Darwin,  and  Kant,  and  Ribot,  and  others  who 
have  soared  into  the  realms  of  philosophic  specu- 
lation to  bother  with  the  social  amenities. 

And  the  funniest  part  of  it  all  is  that  Norbert 
is  just  like  any  other  small  boy.  He  likes  sport. 
He  is  a  crack  swimmer;  he  can  play  tennis  and 


baseball  with  the  average  boy  of  his  age.  But 
to  make  matters  worse,  he  is  awfully  lazy;  in 
fact,  the  despair  of  his  father! 

He  hates  to  set  tasks. 

Norbert  Wiener,  this  prodigy  of  learning,  was 
born  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  on  November  26, 
1894.  He  won't  be  twelve  for  nearly  two  months 
yet.  His  mother  was  a  Missouri  girl ;  his  father 
is  a  Russian,  Professor  Leo  Wiener,  instructor 
in  the  Slavic  courses  at  Harvard  University. 

Some  of  his  genius  for  learning  the  boy  un- 
doubtedly got  from  his  father.  Professor  Wiener 
himself  was  unusually  advanced  as  a  youngster, 
and  his  forebears  before  him  were  equally  pre- 
cocious.    So  much  for  heredity. 

But  their  genius  was  more  for  just  rapid  work 
in  the  ordinary  schoolboy  things.  Norbert 's  bent 
is  for  philosophy.  He  calls  it  his  'fairyland.' 
He  learns  by  reason;  his  memory  does  the  rest, 
for  it  is  prodigious. 

John  Stuart  Mill  began  with  his  Greek  at  four 
or  thereabouts.  He  was  the  intellectual  prodigy 
of  his  century.  Norbert  Wiener  didn't  begin 
with  Greek  because  he  liked  philosophy  and  his 
biology,  and  his  chemistry,  and  his  mathematics 
better!  He  is  just  starting  Greek  now,  having 
cleaned   up  Latin. 

But  Haeckel  means  more  to  him  than  Homer. 

"Haeckel,"  remarks  the  boy,  "tried  to  solve 
the  riddle  of  the  universe;  Homer  only  spun 
stories. ' ' 

And  this  from  a  boy  whose  prototypes  are 
tying  tin  cans  to  dogs'  tails,  or  yelling  'Chaw 
beef!'  when  other  boys  go  in  swimming  and  they 
tie  their  clothes  into  hard  knots  on  the  sly. 

Norbert 's  father  and  mother  admit  that  their 
whole  family  life  centers  about  the  boy.  There 
are  three  other  children— Constance,  aged  eight; 
Bertha,  aged  six,  and  little  Frederick,  si.x  months 
old.  Neither  Constance  nor  Bertha  is  any  differ- 
ent from  other  girls  of  their  own  age.  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Wiener  lived  at  Ayer,  Massachusetts, 
where  the  famous  German  School  is,  in  order 
that  Norbert  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
town's  excellent  high  school.  There  he  studied 
two  years. 

He  had  been  in  a  kindergarten  for  six  months 
and  grammar  school  for  one  year  before  he  en- 
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tered  the  high  school.  He  was  ready  then  for 
college  after  three  and  a  half  years  of  work. 
A  boy  who  does  the  same  thing  in  twelve  years 
is  regarded  as  pretty  clever. 

And  when  Norbert  was  ready  for  college  the 
family  moved  to  Medford,  Massachusetts,  where 
Tufts  College  is,  to. have  their 
boy  at  home  while  he  was  tak- 
ing his   academic  course. 

You  see,  while  Norbert  may 
be  a  prodigy  of  learning,  he  is 
only  a  small  boy,  and  he  has  to 
be  taught  what  small  boys  gen- 
erally learn  at  home — manners, 
and  obedience,  and  to  brush  his 
hair,  and  to  clean  his  teeth,  and 
other  things  which  are  the  hor- 
rors in  the  life  of  every  well- 
constituted  boy.  Just  because 
you   are   up  in   Darwin   doesn't 


through  gold-rimmed  spectacles  that  are  the  only 
outward  evidences  of  the  standard  joke  about 
the  Boston   school   boy. 

Taught  That  He  Is  Not  Exceptional. 

His  father  and  his  mother  are  very,  very  proud 
of  Norbert.  But  they  don't 
want  him  to  know  it.  He 
won't  be  allowed  to  see  this  ar-, 
tide.  He  was  sent  upstairs 
when  his  mother  with  brimming 
eyes  spoke  of  his  genius. 

' '  Norbert,  dear ! ' '  called  his 
mother,  "please  close  your 
door ! ' ' 

"Yes,  mother,"  came  the 
small  boy's  voice  from  upstairs. 

"I  don't  want  him  to  hear 
what  I  am  saying,"  e.xplained 
his    mother.     "I    wouldn't    for 


prove  that  you  will  wash  your 
face  and  hands  without  being 
told — that  is,  if  you  are  a 
healthy  boy. 

And  Norbert  is  a  healthy  boy. 

He  shows  it  in  every  move 
while  he  is  talking.  He  is 
heavily  built,  almost  fat.  His 
legs  and  arms  are  thick.  His 
chest  is  broad.  His  skin  is 
smooth  and  his  muscles  hard. 
'  His  head  is  the  average  size. 

But  his  eyes  tell  the  story. 
They    are    big    and    black    and 


the  world  have  him  think  that 
we  consider  him  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary.  But,  of 
course,  we  do.  Mr.  Wiener's 
life  and  mine  have  really 
centered  about  Norbert.  We 
lived  in  Ayer  in  order  that  he 
might  go  to  the  excellent  high 
school  there,  and  then  we  came 
here  in  order  that  we  could 
have  him  home  while  he  went 
to  college. 

"You  must  realize  that  Nor- 
bert is  only  a  small  boy.  While 
he    may   know   philosophy   and 


NORBERT  WIENER. 


-New  York  World. 


blazing.     There  is  something  almost  uncanny  in  mathematics  and  chemistry,  he  has  all  the  traits 

their    gaze.      To    quote    the    boy's    own    words,  of  a  boy  of  his  age.     It  would  never  do  to  let 

they  seem  already  to   have  solved   the  riddle  of  him  go  to  college  alone.     He  lives  at  home  with 

the    universe.      They    pierce    you    to     the     core  us,  as  he  should,  and  that  is  why  we  have  taken 
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this  house  across  the  street  from  the  college. 

"He  gets  up  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  has 
his  first  recitation  at  eight.  He  is  through  for 
the  morning  at  one,  comes  home  to  dinner,  goes 
back  at  two,  and  is  done  at  three.  Then  he 
studies  till  five,  and  plays  afterward.  He  is  in 
bed  by  eight,  and  never  later  than  nine." 

Let  it  be  remarked  here  that  many  older  col- 
legians haven't  dined  by  this  time,  much  less 
prepared  for  the  next  day's  work. 

"I  don't  want  any  one  to  think,"  went  on 
Mrs.  Wiener,  "that  Norbert  is  being  forced.  We 
would  not  have  sent  him  to  college  so  young  had 
he  not  desired  it.  But  what  else  would  you  do? 
Keep  a  boy  away  from  the  books  he  loves? 

"Is  he  hazed?  Well,  I  should  say  not!  The 
whole  class  loves  him  as  its  baby.  And  the  men 
in  the  class  above  think  just  as  much  of  him.  No 
Tufts  man  would  haze  Norbert;  it  wouldn't  be 
fair.  He  is  only  a  little  boy,  and  the  rest  are 
grown  men." 

Meanwhile  there  were  uneasy  shufflings  over- 
head. 

"Hey,  mother!"  cried  a  voice,  "isn't  it  time 
to  go  to  college?" 

"Yes,  dear!"  answered  Mrs.  Weiner  to  Nor- 
bert, for  it  was  he  who  was  getting  impatient. 

And  downstairs  he  came.  There  burst  into  the 
drawning-room  a  regular  boy  in  knickerbockers, 
stockings  with  the  usual  holes  in  the  knee — de- 
spair of  some  15,000,000  other  mothers  the  land 
over — shirtwaist  and  gold-rimmed  spectacles. 
Under  his  arm  he  carried  a  book.  It  was  Hib- 
ben's  "The  Problems  of  Philosophy." 

There  wasn't  anything  of  the  prig  about  this 
prodigy,  who  knows  more  about  Darwin  than  his 
instructors.  The  youngsters,  who  scorns  the 
common  college  bugaboos  of  spherical  trigonom- 
metry  and  analytical  geometry,  and  is  enjoying 
himself  with  the  theory  of  equations  and  deter- 
minates, looked  just  upset — as  any  boy  might — 
at  the  sight  of  a  strange  face. 

"I  Find  It  a  Pleasure  to  Read." 
"How  do  you  do,  sir?"  said  the  boy,  when  he 


was  introduced.  He  was  plainly  nervous  and 
diffident,  just  as  any  boy  might  be.  He  squirmed 
a  bit  and  looked  out  of  the  window  at  his  dog, 
which  was  wild  to  have  him  come  out  and  play. 

His  speech  was  prim  and  quaint.  He  bit  off 
his  words  just  as  you  might  expect  a  New  En- 
gland school  ma'am  to  do^  It  was  evident  that 
he  had  heard  his  elders  talk  more  than  his  equals. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
"I  find  it  a  pleasure  to  read." 

And  this  from  a  normal  boy  of  eleven! 

"And  occasionally  I  like  to  play,  too. 

"My  eyes  have  troubled  me  at  times,  and  so  I 
have  been  forced  to  give  up  reading,  for  months 
at  a  time.  Mamma  reads  to  me  an  hour  a  day, 
except  Saturday,  when  I  always  have  a  holiday. 

"But  I  don't  see  why  any  one  is  interested 
in  me  just  because  I  am  young.  Other  boys  are 
young,  too.  I  don't  see  anything  wonderful  in 
being  fond  of  studying.  I  wouldn't  study  if  I 
didn  't  want  to  study.  Philosophy  is  more  interest- 
ing than  fairy  tales — that's  all.  In  fact,  philos- 
ophy is  f airland  to  me." 

Mrs.  Wierner  is  just  a  type  of  the  American 
young  matron.  She  is  devoted  to  her  home,  her 
babies  and  her  husband.  She  hasn't  a  bit  of  the 
blue-stocking  look;  she  doesn't  even  wear  eye- 
glasses. While  she  was  talking  she  was  fondling 
baby  Frederick,  and  asking  her  visitor  if  he 
wasn't  the  dearest  thing  in  the  world.  Their 
home  is  a  pretty  new  villa.  No.  11  Bellevue  Street, 
Medford,  Massachusetts,  just  across  the  way  from 
Tufts  College. 

"Of  course  we  are  proud  of  Norbert,"  said 
Mrs.  Wiener.  "What  mother  and  father  wouldn't 
be  ?  We  have  tried  to  bring  him  up  as  other  boys 
are,  and  we  have  never  let  him  think  that  he  is 
any  different.  Naturally  he  realizes  that  he 
knows  more  than  other  boys  of  his  own  age, 
but  he  isn't  allowed  to  think  that  he  is  anything 
wonderful.  We  want  him  to  be  just  a  normal 
boy." 

Norbert  was  upstairs  studying  at  the  time, 
and  if  he  had  listened  he  could  have  heard  every 
word  t'm.t  we  said. 
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NEWS  WITHOUT  WORDS 


THE  PRUDENT  PATRON. 

She. — Did  he  take  your  order? 
He. — My  dear,   that   word   is   obsolete   in   the 
best  restaurants.     He  took  my  request.   . 

—Puck. 


SOME  EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


AS  SEEN 


BY  THE  CARTOONISTS. 
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NOW  FOR  THE  NEXT  EARTHQUAKE. 


— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 
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AND  THE  ONLY  ONE. 


— Pittsburg  Gazette. 
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MORE  CHICAGO  PACKING  SCANDALS. 


-Chicago  Tribune. 
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THE  COAL  TRUST — Ah!  ha!     This  sort  of  thing  gives  me  heart  failure! 
The  President  will  shortly  issue  an  order  withdrawiiTg  all   supposed   coal   lands  from   home- 
stead entry — to  be  held  in  reserve  for  coal  shortage. — News  Item. 

— International  Syndicate. 
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The  Czar — As  long  as  you  put  the    money    up    like    that    for   my 
booze   I'll  have   to  fight  tlie   revolutionists. 

— International  Syndicate. 
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IN    THE     FUTURE. 

Confession  by  telephone,  and  song  and  prayer  The  Dangerous  Process  of  Eating  a  Few  Years 
by  wireless  telegraph?    Well,  well,  what  next?  Hence. 

—Philadelphia  Inquirer.  —Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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HE  (30DB 


-Adapted  from  the  New  York  Times. 


AN    INTERNATIONAL    SIGN    LANGUAGE 


DARING  WRITER  ASKS  WHY  NOT  "SPELL"  ALL  HUMAN  EMOTIONS, 

THOUGHTS,  AND  ACTIONS  IN  A  UNIVERSAL  ALPHABET 

UNDERSTOOD    AROUND    THE    WORLD 


Alike  among  its  antagonists  and  its  sup- 
porters, the  President's  declaration  in  favor 
oi'  the  Simplified  Spelling  has  appealed 
strongly  to  the  imagination.  The  antago- 
nists see  the  labored  teachings  of  generations 
suddenly  given  over  to  unlimited  license, 
and  the  supporters  are  encouraged  some  of 
them,  even  to  such  lengths  as  are  suggested 
in  the  following  from  the  New  York  Times: 

The  "Code  Roosevelt." 

Is  this  phrase  destined  to  go  echoing  down  the 
corridors  of  time,  even  as  does  the  phrase  "Code 
Napoleon"?  Only  the  keeper  of  those  corridors, 
time  itself,  can  answer,  but  the  question  is  to  the 
fore  right  here  and  now.  The  "Code  Napoleon," 
certainly,  was  a  sufficiently  gigantic  vehicle  for 
the  lordly  name  of  its  sponsor,  yet,  with  all  it 
implies,  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle  in  comparison  with 
what  is  meant  by  the  "Code  Roosevelt."  The 
"Code  Napoleon"  was  the  great  conqueror's 
self-ordained  laws  for  a  nation.  Truly,  a  loud 
challenge  in  the  ears  of  fame.  But  the  "Code 
Roo.sevelt"  carries  a  far  deeper,  wider  import 
than  the  "Code  Napoleon."  For  by  the  "Code 
Roosevelt"  is  meant  a  bold  plan  for  the  forma- 
tion of  new  and  vast  system  of  universal  com- 
munication. 

Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse,  a  scientist  and  scholar 


of  recognized  erudition  and  an  authority  on 
Semitic  history  and  languages,  proposes  the 
"Code  Roosevelt."  Compared  with  the  new 
plan,  the  efforts  to  secure  simplified  spelling 
which  have  interested  President  Roosevelt  are  as 
nothing.  Its  originator  suggests  naming  the  uni- 
versal system  of  communication  the  "Code 
Roosevelt"  partly  because  of  the  president's  de- 
clared interest  in  language  reform  and  partly 
because  were  his  name  attached  to  such  a  plan 
the  serious  interest  of  foreign  scholars  would  be 
at  once  aroused  and  held. 

"It  would  have  been  useless  for  me  to  have 
proposed  my  plan  to  President  McKinley,  for  in- 
stance, who  did  not  take  any  interest  in  such 
matters,"  said  Mr.  Whitehouse  to  a  Times  man, 
"but  the  president  has  already  displayed  his 
interest  in  problems  of  language,  and  I  trust  that 
he  will  investigate  the  plan  I  now  propose." 


Summons  all  Grammarians  and  Orientalists! 

The  plan  proposed  is,  succinctly,  as  follows : 
That  President  Roosevelt  issue  a  summons  to  the 
Orientalists  and  grammarians  of  all  the  nations 
and  races  of  the  earth  to  meet  together.  That 
this  congress  of  scholars  draw  up  a  comprehen- 
sive list  of  all  the  basic  needs,  wishes,  ideas,  and 
thoughts  of  mankind.  That  then  symbols  or 
ideographs  which  shall  represent  these  common 
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sensations  and  ideas  be  adopted  and  a  metbod 
devised  for  tlieir  application.  Tben  it  will  be  the 
business  of  the  teachers  of  the  ^yorld  to  spread 
a  knowledge  of  this  system  of  universal  commu- 
nication. Thereafter  no  man  or  woman  of  even 
the  most  ordinary  intelligence  and  education,  of 
any  race,  need  be  at  a  loss  to  communicate  his  or 
her  wishes  or  thoughts  to  a  man  or  woman  of 
any  other  race.  A  Frenchman,  for  instance,  who 
knew  no  English,  but  who  did  know  the  "Code 
Roosevelt,"  could  express  to  a  business  man  of 
New  York  who  knew  no  French,  but  who  also 
was  acquainted  with  the  "Code  Roosevelt," 
whatever  he  wished  to  say ;  the  New  Yorker 
would  think  out  his  answer  in  English,  but  write 
or  signal  it  to  the  Frenchman  in  the  symbols 
of  the  "Code  Roosevelt." 

But  let  us  use  a  more  interesting,  a  more  hu- 
man illustration  of  the  advantages  of  the  pro- 
posed system.  You  go  on  a  vacation,  say,  to 
Spain.  You  fall  in  love  with  some  charming 
senorita.  You  know  no  Spanish.  She  knows  no 
English.  Of  course  there  is  that  other  universal 
language  of  the  eyes — of  the  clasping  hand^of 
lips  that  say  no  words,  only  meet;  but  you  feel 
the  need  of  a  more  precise  medium  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  emotions  that  stir  withiil  you. 
Yet  in  such  a  delicate  affair,  so  intimate  a  crisis, 
you  abhor  the  very  thought  of  a  matter-of-fact 
translator,  on  whose  lips  your  passion  would  be- 
come prosaic,  who  could  but  express  your  feel- 
ings as  a  cripple  could  illustrate  the  feats  of  an 
athlete.  So  you  turn  to  the  ' '  Code  Roosevelt ' ' 
and  all  your  difficulties  vanish  at  once,  and 
through  this  system,  in  such  an  instance,  our 
many-sided  president  would  promote  another  of 
his  interests — his  opposition  to  race  suicide. 


Many  Steps  Already  Taken. 

It  rests  with  the  president  to  say  whether  at 
least  an  attempt  shall  be  made  to  make  such  a 
code  a  fact.  Those  interested  in  the  plan  have 
carried  the  matter  to  Secretary  Wilson,  who  has 
asked  the  head  of  the  Hydrographic  Department 
to  submit  a  report  on  the  possibilities  of  the  pro- 
posed plan,  a  report  also  embodying  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  code  systems  now 
in  use.  Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  already  busy 
with  spelling  reform,  and  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  have  also  been  asked  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  idea.  And  it  is  thought 
that  steps  will  soon  be  taken  to  lay  the  whole 
matter  in  an  official  manner  before  the  president. 

The  idea  of  a  universal  language  is  one  that 
strongly  appeals  to  both  commercial  and  schol- 
arly men.  There  have  been  many  attempts  to 
break  through  the  mists  of  confusion  that  have 
kept  men  of  different  tongues  apart  since  the 
toppling  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  There  is  Vola- 
puk ;  there  is  the  newer  Esperanto.  Thei-e  is  the 
international  code  of  flag  signals.  There  are  the 
grips  and  signals  of  secret  societies.  When  the 
Man  Who  Would  Be  King,  in  Kipling's  story, 
penetrated  the  wilds  of  farthest  Afghanistan,  he 
communicated  with  the  barbarians  through 
Masonic  symbols.  There  is  the  finger  ta.lk  of  the 
deaf-mutes.     There  is  the  telegraphic  code.     All 


these,  however,  are  either  inadequate  to  serve  as 
a  means  of  universal  communication  or  are  based 
on  unscientific  ideas.  What  is  needed  is  a  final 
and  authoritative  code  built  up  from  the  root 
ideas  of  mankind. 

In  ancient  Babylon  there  existed  a  fine  litera- 
ture expressed  through  the  medium  of  at  least 
three  systems  of  ideagraphs,  which  are  only  to- 
day yielding  up  their  treasures  of  poesy  and  folk- 
lore to  the  investigations  of  Orientalists.  From 
Babylon  went  out  to  all  the  other  nations  an 
ever-flowing  stream  of  vital  literature.  Babylon 
dictated  the  code  of  expression  for  the  world ; 
or  codes,  in  fact,  which  codes  existed  despite  the 
variety  of  natural  tongues  as  methods  which  all 
could  use;  even  as  to-day,  to  a  limited  extent, 
chemists  and  mathematicians  of  different  nations 
can  express  their  ideas  through  chemical  and 
algebraic  formulae.  But,  of  course,  the  Babylo- 
nian ideagraphs  were  more  comprehensive  than 
the  arbitrary  symbols  and  signals  now  in  use. 

In  connection  with  ancient  Babylon,  the  belief 
has  been  expressed,  founded  on  late  researches, 
that  in  that  seat  of  the  Old  World's  art  and 
learning  there  existed  at  one  time  an  institvition 
having  a  function  similar  to  that  peculiar  to  the 
French  Academy  of  to-day,  viz. :  the  authoritat- 
ive control  of  questions  of  language. 

While  the  scholar  who  would  give  the  nations 
a  common  mode  of  communication  was  expound- 
ing his  theories  an  Italian  bootblack  knocked  on 
the  door.  Mr.  Whitehouse  checked  his  flow  of 
English  and  in  the  melodious  Italian  tongue 
transacted  his  business  with  the  visitor.  A  little 
later  a  Jewish  workman  was  allowed  to  enter 
to  putty  the  window  sashes.  Mr.  Whitehouse 
addressed  him  in  Hebrew.  The  black-bearded 
glazier — evidently  not  long  in  this  country — 
stared  in  amazement,  but  promptly  answered  in 
the  same  tongue.  After  Mr.  Whitehouse  had 
turned  from  him  the  glazier,  from  his  place  on 
the  window  seat,  continued  to  stare  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  most  profound  interest  and  sur- 
prise at  the  Goy  gentleman  who  knew  the  ancient 
tongue. 


Some  of  the  System's  Advantages. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  of  universal 
communication  are  obvious,  and  decidedly  worth 
while  striving  to  attain.  It  would  fill  a  place  in 
the  modern  world  similar  to  that  occupied  by 
Latin  in  the  middle  ages,  but  would  have  a  much 
wider  application.  Latin  was  the  language  of 
theology  and  belles  lettres.  A  scholar  or  theo- 
logian of  any  nation  found  in  Latin  the  expres- 
sion of  whatever  was  thought  by  scholars,  poets, 
and  religious  commentators.  In  a  similar  fash- 
ion French  has  been  used  as  the  language  of 
diplomacy.  To-day,  however,  there  are  commerce 
and  science  to  be  considered.  Both  the  business 
man  and  the  scientist  feel  the  need  of  a  medium 
for  common  expression  that  shall  be  definite  and 
clear.  The  advantages  to  scientific  men  of  a 
method  whereby  technical  monographs  may  be 
made  accessible  to  readers  throughout  the  world 
wovild  be  enormous,  and  would  certainly  advance 
science  greatly.    If  this  "Code  Roosevelt"  were 
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an  established  fact,  no  student — unless  his  par- 
ticular hobby  happened  to  be  language  or  gram- 
mar— need  learn  a  foreign  tongue,  or  several  of 
them,  as  he  must  do  now  if  he  wishes  to  probe 
his  branch  of  study  thoroughly.  He  cannot  rely 
on  translations  if  he  aspires  to  precise  knowledge. 
Did  there  exist  a  precise  and  scientifieally  formed 
universal  code,  which  could  be  written,  then  he 
could  express  his  own  ideas  and  disseminate  his 
stored  knowledge  through  this  medium,  and  ac- 
quire through  it  the  ideas  and  knowledge  of 
others  with  a  vast  saving  of  time  and  avoidance 
of  confusion. 

Such  a  system  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
more  simple,  and  employ  a  smaller  number  of 
symbols  than  the  imperfect  methods  now  in  use. 
Scholars  are  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  Semitic 
roots — the  three-lettered  words  which  form  the 
basis  of  Chaldaie,  Hebrejv,  Arabic,  and  allied 
tongues — would  offer  perhaps  more  suggestions 
for  a  new  code  than  any  other  existing  system. 
The  symbols  of  the  new  code  would  have  to  be 
based  on  the  thing  to  be  expressed  and  not  on  the 
.sounds  of  words.  The  code  would  have  to  steer 
clear  of  the  great  diifleulty  standing  in  the  way 
to  the  use  of  a  universal  spoken  language,  for 
only  the  most  constant  communication  between 
the  various  peoples  using  a  universal  spoken  lan- 
guage would  allow  it  to  continue.  All  manner  of 
variations  and  corruptions,  due  to  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  different  nations,  would  be  bound 
to  creep  into  any  universal  spoken  language. 
Thus  would  the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  be 
repeated.  The  universal  code  mnst  be  reduced  to 
written  symbols,  perhaps  to  a  system  of  gestures 
and  signals  with  flags  or  fingers  as  well.  If  this 
should  be  accomplished  then  the  exactness  of 
communications  would  be  absolute  and  static. 


Widespread  and  Violent  Protest. 
No  doubt  is  President  Roosevelt  should  become 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  proposed  new  code 
to  start  a  movement  toward  its  formation  the 
objections  showered  on  the  simplified  spelling 
which  he  advocated  would  not  compare  in  vio- 
lence to  the  objections  sure  to  be  raised  to  the 
new  plan.  It  would  be  urged  that  the  use  of  a 
universal  code  would  injure  literature  by  making 
the  medium  for  the  expression  of  ideas  inflexible, 
robbing  it  of  fluency  and  the  natural  graces 
attributed  to  our  own  language  which  go  to  make 
possible  what  is  known  as  style  in  writing.  This 
objection  may  be  met  with  the  plea  that  the 
"Code  Roosevelt"  may  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  existing  languages.  It  would  be  a  supple- 
mentary language;  hardly  a  language  at  all,  in- 
deed, but  what  its  inventor  terms  an  'oeulage'; 
a  thing  learned  through  the  eyes.  The  poets, 
dramatists,  novelists,  and  critics  would  go  on  as 
now  writing  in  their  own  particular  languages, 
expressing  the  ideas  of  their  nations  in  the  man- 
ner best  suited  to  the  genius  of  each  nation.  The 
code  would  be  almost  purely  utilitarian.  At 
present  any  business  man,  diplomatist,  or  scient- 
ist will  assure  you  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  in  all  commercial,  diplomatic,  or 
scientific  relations  between  the  various    nations. 


growing  from  the  necessity  of  translating  from 
one  language  into  another.  In  many  instances 
when  the  translator  proves  unworthy  of  trust,  or 
is  incompetent,  the  parties  at  interest  are  put 
to  all  sorts  of  difficulty.  The  codes  at  present 
in  use  for  commercial  and  diplomatic  purposes 
are  cumbersome  and  uncertain,  rendering  fre- 
quent grave  mistakes  inevitable,  and  giving  much 
trouble  whenever  resorted  to.  '     ' 

Even  when  addressing  an  English  audience 
there  are  certain  writers  who  desire  another  me- 
dium than  the  English  language,  which  is  an 
extremely  loose  language,  many  grammarians 
admit.  Precision,  some  of  these  critics  say,  is 
well  nigh  impossible  in  English,  and  purists  com- 
plain that  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
write  in  English  so  that  your  meaning  may  not 
be  questioned  or  be  susceptible  of  being  given 
another  interpretation  than  the  thought  the 
writer  had  in  mind.  "Language  was  given  to 
us  to  conceal  our  thoughts,"  runs  the  old  saw, 
and  that  other  saying,  that  you  can  drive  a  coach 
and  four  through  any  act  of  Parliament,  is  based 
on  the  facts.  Consider  how  litigants  can,  and 
do,  pick  legal  flaws  in  wills,  ordinances,  acts  of 
Congress,  city  and  company  charters,  througji  the 
looseness  of  the  language  employed  even  when 
the  meaning  of  the  document  is  evident. 

Thus  another  possibility  for  the  use  of  a  uni- 
versal, scientifically  exact  written  code  is  opened 
up.  It  is  certain  that  'oeulage'  and  not  'aurage' 
(things  heard)  is  the  medium  through  which  most 
persons  derive  their  ideas.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
ideas  or  lack  of  ideas  of  Mr.  Bryan,  for  instance, 
vastly  the  greater  number  have  been  influenced 
by  reports  in  the  newspapers,  rather  than  by 
actually  hearing  the  orator.  If  public  documents, 
presidential  messages,  laws,  wills,  scientific  form- 
ulae, medical  prescriptions,  diplomatic  messages, 
commercial  letters  and  communications  were  to 
be  expressed  in  the  new  scientific  code,  even 
when  only  for  the  use  of  one  nation,  then  it  is 
possible  that  many  lawyers  and  politicians  might 
find  their  occupations  gone,  but  the  nation  would 
be  benefited  through  the  gain  of  precise  knowl- 
edge and  expression  of  its  practical  affairs. 


Root  Ideas  of  Human  Speech. 
The  great  problem  which  would  face  the  pro- 
posed congress  would  be  the  authoritative  set- 
tling of  what  are  the  root  ideas  of  mankind  and 
what  are  the  symbols  or  ideagraphs  which  would 
represent  the  ideas.  In  the  existing  codes  the 
signals  are  almost  entii-ely  arbitrary.  One  syl- 
lable may  be  given  one  meaning,  and  the  same 
syllable  with  a  different  attachment  may  be 
given  quite  a  different  meaning,  signifying  an 
idea  far  removed  from  the  first.  There  is  no 
scientific  or  grammatical  consistency  whatever. 
In  the  ancient  cuneiforms  there  are  ideagraphs 
which  express  the  root  idea,  with  certain  variants 
expressing  the  various  thoughts  and  applications 
derived  from  the  root.  Other  ancient  codes,  how- 
ever, are  mere  arbitrary  groupings  or  picture 
writings,  representing  objects  graphically  or  by 
symbols.     Modern  scientists,  however,  aware  at 
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once  of  the  virtues  and  faults  of  the  ancient 
codes  and  of  the  modern  codes  and  languages, 
may  be  able  to  evolve  a  final  and  authoritative 
code.  Of  course,  even  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  this  idea  grant  the  many  and  serious  difficul- 


ties in  the  way  of  its  achievement  and  admit 
that  all  present  proposals  are  tentative  and 
vague.  Will  this  latest  proposal  serve  as  a  nu- 
cleus for  the  efforts  of  the  would-be  builders  of 
the  universal  medium  of  expression  and  the 
"Code  Roosevelt"  be  made  a  fact? 


m^.. 


Carrying  Mails  in  the  Northwest. 
— Adapted  from  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


SEARCHES  AMONG  ICE  AND  FIRE 


WELLMAN  UNDISMAYED  BY  HIS  DELAYS-EXPEDITIONS   PLANNED 

TO  BOTH  POLES-AMUNDSEN  RETURNS  FROM  NORTH- 

WEST  PASSAGE-ABRUZZI  IN  THE  HEART 

OF   AFRICA 


Prom  some  points  of  view,  it  is  merely  the 
adventurous  in  man  that  leads  to  crimes 
of  the  highway  nature.  At  least,  the  ro 
mances  of  earlier  days,  especially  those  of 
Stanley  Weyman,  and  of  his  more  classic 
predecessor  Dumas,  so  indicate.  That  being 
the  case,  one  of  the  contributing  causes  of 
the  present-day  excess  of  crime  is  the  lack 
of  opportunities  for  wholesome,  or,  occa- 
sionally, boisterous  adventure.  Herewith 
are  given  some  instances  which  show  that 
the  spirit  which  craves  the  wild  outdoors, 
and  which  loves  to  "buck  up"  against  physi- " 
eal  struggle,  is  irrepressible. 

WELLMAN  NOT  TO  GIVE  UP 


His  Return  to  Paris  Only  a  Halt  and  Arctic  Air- 
ship Voyage  Is  Not  Abandoned. 

In  the  Wellman  polar  expedition,  for  ex- 


ample, there  is  something  almost  as  uncanny 
and  wild  as  would  please  the  fancy  of  Verne 
or  Stockton.  Said  the  New  York  Herald 
concerning  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wellman  had  to 
abandon  his  expedition  for  the  current 
season : 

Paris. — Mr.  Walter  Wellman,  chief  of  the  ex- 
pedition for  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  by 
airship  route,  accompanied  by  Major  Hersey,  of 
the  Meteorological  Department  at  Washington, 
has  returned  to  Paris  from  northern  regions  and 
will  remain  here  several  weeks,  then  go  to 
America,  returning  here  in  January  to  complete 
preparations  for  proceeding  again  to  Spitzbergen 
to  continue  the  work  now  well  under  way. 

In  order  to  correct  any  possible  misapprehen- 
sion of  his  plans  Mr.  Wellman  said  to  a  Herald 
correspondent:  "My  return  to  Paris  is  only  a 
halt  in  the  proceedings.  My  original  plans  cov- 
ered a  period  of  two  years,  or  more  if  necessary, 
and  we  are  simply  going  ahead  with  the  work 
resolutely  and  methodically  without  any  time 
limit. 

"I  am  confident  of  ultimate  success.  We  found 
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certain  drawbacks  and  defects  in  the  mechanical 
features  of  the  airship.  These  we  can  remedy; 
then  we  will  be  ready  for  the  start.  Nothing  rad- 
ically impossible  stands  in  the  way. 

"This  summer- — and  a  short  one  it  is  always 
in  Spitzbergen — has  been  devoted  to  investiga- 
tion, installation,  and  preparation.  Next  summer 
I  am  quite  sure  will  be  one  of  realization." 

Mr.  Wellman  explained  the  details  of  the  im- 
mense amount  of  work  that  has  been  devoted  to 
establishing  a  base  of  operations  in  Spitzbergen. 
The  season  was  consumed  in  building  a  hangar, 
or  shed,  the  largest  ever  constructed,  and  install- 
ing machinery  and  materials  used  in  connection 
with  the  airship  and  other  implements.  He 
added : 

"We  are  here  for  the  winter  season,  and  as 
soon  as  tlie  balloon  and  its  car  and  motors,  now 
on  the  way  back,  arrive,  we  will  be  at  work  on 
them  to  get  them  in  perfect  order  for  the  return 
trip  next  summer. 

' '  The  balloon  part  of  the  airship  is  all  right  in 
principle,  so  are  the  motors ;  but  we  had  trouble 
with  the  transmission  mechanism  and  with  the 
placing  of  the  motors  in  the  proper  place  in  the 
car.  We  made  many  repairs  on  the  spot,  but 
there  was  a  limit  to  our  resources ;  hence  we  must 
complete  the  work  here  in  Paris." 

Regarding  the  results  of  his  wireless  teleg- 
raphy communication  Mr.  Wellman  is*  not  enthu- 
siastic. 

' '  It  was  not  a  complete  success, ' '  he  said.  ' '  A 
few  messages  were  sent  from  Spitzbergen  to  Nor- 
way under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  but 
when  the  weather  wa-s  not  at  the  best  all  was 
off.  The  engineers  said  there  was  not  enough 
power.  At  any  rate,  next  year  we  shall  have 
twice  or  three  times  as  much  power  as  we  have 
used  this  year. 

"In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  nothing  has 
shaken  my  confidence,  no  positive  obstacle  has 
presented  itself  and  next  summer  will  see  me 
actually  on  the  way  to  the  Pole." 


PEARY'S  ARCTIC  TRIP 


News  From  His  Expedition  to  the  Far  North  May 
be  Expected  Soon. 

Less  chimerical,  but  marvelously  deter- 
mined, is  the  work  of  Lieutenant  Peary, 
who  is  again  in  the  Arctic  after  several 
hazardous  previous  experiences.  Said  the 
Chicago  News: 

St.  John's,  N.  P.— With  the  opening  of  Sep- 
tember news  may  soon  be  expected  from  Com- 
mander R.  E.  Peary,  the  intrepid  American  ex- 
plorer who  for  nearly  twenty  years  now  has  been 
trying  to  plant  the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  North 
Pole.  If  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  he  hoped 
for  the  news  should  come  directly  from  himself, 
through  the  Newfoundland  Government's  wire- 
less station  on  northern  Labrador,  the  existence 
of  which  he  is  familiar  with;  but  if  he  has  met 
with  any  cheeks  the  fact  should  be  made  known 


by  the  dispatches  he  intended  sending  down  to 
Cape  Sabine  by  the  Eskimos  in  the  early  spring, 
where  they  would  be  secured  by  the  Canadian 
cruiser  Arctic,  now  bound  there  for  the  purpose, 
by  arrangement  between  the  Washington  and 
Ottawa  cabinets;  by  the  Scotch  whalers  from 
Dundee,  which  hunt  in  these  waters  every  year, 
or  by  the  Danish  gunboats  which  patrol  the  west 
Greenland  coast  each  summer.  It  is  understood 
that  they  will  convey  any  intelligence  obtained 
to  the  nearest  point  whence  it  can  be  wired  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  every  student  of  arctic 
lore  will  now  be  awaiting  the  first  intelligence. 

Nothing  is  known  of  him  after  he  left  Cape 
Sabine  in  August,  1905,  to  attempt  to  take  his 
ship  through  the  tortuous,  ice-laden  channels 
toward  the  northern  eyrie  he  hoped  to  reach.  If 
all  went  well  with  him  and  he  got  as  far  as  he 
anticipated  he  was  to  have  started  in  March  last 
on  his  journey  over  the  floes,  to  secure  at  least 
a  better  northing  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
March  and  April  are  the  best  months  for  a  north- 
ward journey  in  that  region,  because  the  sun  is 
again  rising  above  the  horizon  after  its  six 
months'  obscuration  and  good  traveling  can  be 
done,  whereas  later  the  sun's  rays  melt  the  ice, 
it  breaks  apart  and  the  currents  carry  it  south 
so  rapidly  that  no  substantial  headway  can  be 
made. 

He  Had  Alternate  Plans. 

If,  however,  Peary  found  it  impossible  to  get 
his  ship  to  the  point  he  expected  last  fall,  or  if 
circumstances  prevented  his  reaching  a  remote 
distance  in  his  ice-floe  march,  he  had  planned  to 
start  some  Eskimos  south  to  Cape  Sabine  and 
there  deposit  dispatches  with  all  the  requisite 
data,  to  be  removed  by  the  firet  passing  cruiser  or 
whaler  and  given  to  the  world  by  her  in  due 
course.  He  himself  proposed  to  remain  north 
this  season  and  make  a  second  effort  next  spring, 
and,  if  need  be,  a  third  the  following  year,  and 
then  to  fall  back,  abandoning  his  ship,  if  neces- 
sary, should  it  prove  impossible  to  get  her  out 
of  her  cradle  of  ice.  Should  such  not  be  neces- 
sary so  much  the  better,  but  in  case  he  had  to 
resort  to  such  an  expedient  he  would  simply  re- 
treat to  Cape  Sabine  and  there,  if  no  steamers 
came  by,  winter  with  the  Eskimos  or  cross  the 
channel,  twenty-three  miles  wide,  and  skirt  the 
west  Greenland  coast  down  to  Disko,  where  he 
would  be  almost  certain  to  find  a  Danish  store- 
ship  which  would  take  him  back  to  civilization. 


BOTH  POLES  ARE  SOUGHT 


Plans  Announced   at  Polar   Congress,   Seasoned 
Men  Leading  the  Two  Parties. 
By  some  means  or  other,  the  determina 
tion  of  science  is  that  the  two  poles  of  the 
earth  shall  ultimately  be  located.     Said  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean: 

Brussels. — An  expedition  will  start  in  search 
of  the  North  Pole  at  the  same  time  that  one  into 
the  South  Polar  regions  is  started. 
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The  announcement  was  made  at  the  Polar  Con- 
gress here  by  Dr.  Jean  Charcot,  who  will  lead 
the  explorers  into  the  Antarctic,  and  Charles  Ber- 
nard, president  of  the  Belgian  Oceanographic 
Society,  who  will  go  northward. 

Both  Dr.  Charcot  and  M.  Bernard  have  had 
experience  in  polar  exploration.  The  former  in 
November,  1903,  sailed  from  Buenos  Ayres  on 
board  the  ship  Francais  for  Grahamland,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  part  of  the  great  Antarctic  conti- 
nent, in  the  Western  hemisphere,  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  nearest  Patagonia. 

He  sailed  southwest  of  Cape  Horn.  For  a  time 
it  was  feared  the  expedition  had  been  lost,  but 
in  February,  1905,  the  Francais  arrived  safely 
at  Puerto  Madrin,  Argentina,  having  accom- 
plished its  scientific  work  successfully,  explored 
several  unknown  points  on  Grahamland,  and  de- 
termined the  contour  of  the  external  coastline  of 
the  Palmer  Archipelago. 

M.  Bernard,  a  French  naval  officer,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  commission  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  the  Navy.  The  plan  of 
arctic  exploration  which  he  is  understood  to  favor 
is  one  employing  two  ships,  in  communication 
by  Avireless  telegraphy.  Reaching  in  the  autumn 
the  island  of  New  Siberia,  a  rush  would  be  made 
for  a  point  on  the  1.58th  degree  of  latitude  east, 
from  thence  drifting  with  the  eontrete  ice.  He 
argued  that  this  drifting  would  carry  the  ships 
to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  North  Pole. 

The  ships,  he  calculated,  would  be  separated 
by  the  ice  acting  as  a  wedge  until  they  were  from 
60  to  80  miles  apart,  each  ship  meanwhile  tracing 
in  the  basin  a  line  of  soundings  and  dredging  and 
thus  constituting  two  metallurgical,  magnetic,  and 
floating  observatories. 

The  term  of  the  exploration  M.  Bernard  esti- 
mated at  three  years,  recommending  provisions 
for  five  years.  The  cost  of  such  an  expedition  M. 
Bernard"  estimated  at  $300,000. 


THRU  THE  NORTHWEST  PASSAGE 


Capt.  Amundsen  Talks  of  His  Possible  Discovery 
of  Magnetic  Pole. 

Of  course,  the  main  object  of  the  polar 
expeditions  is  scientific,  notwithstanding 
that  men  are  stimulated  to  the  quest  by  the 
love  of  adventure  and  the  desire  for  the  fame 
that  might  ensue;  and  one  phase  of  the  sci- 
entific purpose  is  to  determine  all  that  can 
be  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  magnetic 
pole.  This  being  the  case,  the  following 
description  of  the  work  of  Roald  Amundsen 
in  crossing  thru  the  northwest  passage  is 
instructive : 

Seattle,  Wash. — "Yes,  we  ran  the  northwest 
passage  with  the  Gjoa  and  located  with  some 
deflniteness  the  magnetic  pole.  But  as  to  the 
detailed  results  of  the  scientific  work  and  ob- 
sei-vations  I  do  not  care  to  speak  at  this  time," 


said  Captain  Roald  Amundsen,  the  Norse  ex- 
plorer, on  his  arrival  from  Nome,  a  passenger  on 
the  steamer  Saratoga.  He  was  greeted  at  the 
steamer  by  delegations  of  his  countrymen  and 
various  representatives  of  clubs  and  fraternal 
orders  of  Seattle. 

That  he  appreciated  the  welcome  which  those 
in  charge  had  undertaken  to  make  befitting  the 
achievements  of  the  daring  explorer  was  mani- 
fested in  his  demeanor.  His  broad,  sunbrowned 
face,  covered  with  a  growth  of  heavy  sandy 
beard,  was  wreathed  in  smiles.  He  seemed 
greatly  pleased,  and  told  his  countrymen,  many 
of  whom  were  personally  presented  to  him  aboard 
the  steamer,  that  he  had  not  expected  to  be  the 
I'ecipient  of  such  honors. 

The  Gjoa  to  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Amundsen,  on  his  arrival  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  whei-e  he  wintered,  left 
tiie  Gjoa  at  Nome,  the  vessel  sailing  from  the 
latter  port  for  San  Francisco.  He  gave  up  the 
command  of  the  expedition  to  Lieutenant  Hersen, 
next  in  rank  to  himself  on  the  voyage  and  in  tiie 
exploration. 

"I  do  not  expect  to  remain  here  any  length  of 
time,"  Captain  Amundsen  continued,  "as  it  is 
my  purposfl  to  proceed  to  Sitka  on  the  first 
steamer.  I  am  going  there  for  observation  work 
and  to  adjusl  my  instruments.  They  are  in  the 
government  observatory  there." 

"Did  you  definitely  locate  the  magnetic  pole?" 

"Well,  I  guess  so.  I  might  say  that  I  did, 
though  I  don't  care  to  make  a  definite  statement. 
It  may  take  two  or  three  yeai's  to  work  out  my 
magnetic  observations.  I  cannot  now  tell  just 
what  effect  the  auroia  borealis  may  have  had. 

May  be  a  Shifting  Pole. 

' '  I  cannot  say  whether  the  magnetic  pole  is  a 
shifting  point  or  extends  over  a  large  area.  This 
will  be  determined  later.  It  was  on  April  2,  1904, 
that  Lieutenant  Hansen  and  myself  visited  the 
spot  on  Boothin  Island  where  I  believe  the  pole 
is  located.  But  I  am  not,  as  I  stated,  absolutely 
positive  that  we  found  it,  though  very  careful 
observations  were  taken.  It  was  a  hard  trip.  On 
our  voyage  we  made  a  study  of  the  currents  in 
the  Arctic,  but  these,  like  the  magnetic  pole,  must 
be  calculated  and  it  will  take  time. 

"On  our  trips  we  encountered  many  strange 
tribes  of  Eskimo  and  at  first  had  difficulty  in 
communicating  with  them,  but  finally  we  caught 
up  the  jargon.  The  country  is  low  and  sandy, 
bleak  and  dismal  from  Davis  Strait  on,  and  in 
winter  no  end  of  ice  and  snow." 

Amundsen  Cautious  of  Words. 

Captain  Amundsen 's  manner  clearly  disclosed 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  make,  at  least  now,  any 
positive  statement  regarding  the  magnetic  pole. 
However,  at  Eagle  City,  where  he  arrived  last 
winter  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  at 
Nome,  his  remarks  indicated  that  he  believed  he 
had  made  such  a  discovery.  But  it  is  known  that 
there  was  much  that  was  interesting  in  his  ob- 
servations in  the  region  of  the  magnetic  pole  that 
will  add  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  mag- 
netic polar  region. 
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BALLOONING  IS  EXCITING. — Making  a  Landing  in  the  International  Balloon  Race. 
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The  expedition  was  carried  on  for  two  years, 
day  and  night,  and  will  no  doubt  set  at  rest  much 
that  is  hypothetical  about  the  magnetic  pole. 
Captain  Amundsen  established  an  observation 
station  on  King  William's  Land  in  latitude  68 
degrees  60  minutes  north,  and  90  degrees  west 
of  Greenwich.  He  is  sure  that  this  is  only  ninety 
miles  from  the  true  magnetic  pole.  This  ninety 
miles  he  traveled  over  frequently,  taking  observa- 
tions all  the  time.  Captain  Amundsen  says  the 
Gjoa  met  with  native  tribes  all  the  way  from  east 
to  west.  Some  of  these  tribes  had  never  seen  a 
white  man  and  had  only  the  faintest  traditions 
that  there  were  such  beings  on  earth.  They  were 
kindly  and  hospitable,  occupied  chiefly  with 
hunting  and  fishing,  living  like  all  Northern 
tribes,  chiefly  on  oil,  fish,  and  blubber. 

Visited  Franklin's  Grave. 

"The  voyage  had  its  hardships,  of  course," 
said  he,  "but  perhaps  not  as  many  as  some  imag- 
ined. While  in  the  extreme  North  I  visited  the 
grave  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  found  it,  as  far 
as  I  was  able  to  observe,  undisturbed." 

Amundsen's  fellow  passengers  say  he  was  any- 
thing but  communicative  on  the  voyage  from 
Nome.  Of  this  long  and  perilous  voyage  in  the 
Gjoa,  or  what  he  did  or  observed  in  the  region 
of  the  North  Pole,  he  maintained  a  discreet  si- 
lence. After  his  countrymen  at  Nome  had  told 
him  how  mankind  appeared  to  be  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in  his  navigating  the  northwest  passage 
with  the  ship  Gjoa  he  had  less  than  ever  to  say. 


ASCENDS  IN  AIR  IN  NEW  CRAFT 


Santos-Dumont,  Though  Having  Mishap,  Flies 
Without  Balloon. 

Paris. — M.  Santos-Dumont  met  ill  luck  here 
recently  in  his  attempt  to  carry  off  the  Archdea- 
con prize.  Although  he  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Bird  of  Prey  many  yards  up  into  the  air  and 
eleven  yards  through  the  air,  he  came  to  earth 
with  a  violent  shock  and  smashed  his  propeller 
wheels  and  frame,  thus  putting  an  end  for  some 
time  to  come  to  his  experiments. 

But  he  flew.  That  fact  was  established  beyond 
all  possibility  of  contradiction.  Although  he  had 
to  return  with  a  broken  instrument,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  accomplished 
before  witnesses  a  feat  never  before  achieved  in 
Europe  by  any  but  himself — that  of  flying  up- 
ward with  an  airship  not  sustained  by  a  gas  bag. 

M.  Santos-Dumont  looked  disappointed,  but 
came  up  smiling  and  as  full  of  enthusiasm  as 
ever. 

"There  will  be  some  delay  now,"  he  said,  "and 
I  will  introduce  some  alterations  which  this 
morning's  experience  has  shown  me  to  be  nec- 
essary. ' ' 


DUKE  OF  ABRUZZI'S  TRIP 


Details  of  the  Italian  Nobleman's  Journey  Into 
the  Interior  of  Africa. 

Tho  it  might  be  expected,  in  these  late 


days,  that  little  would  be  left  to  learn  by 
exploration  and  adventure  on  land,  the  fol- 
lowing two  articles  bearing  upon  the  travels 
of  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  offer  the  contrary 
conclusion.  The  first  article  is  from  the 
Chicago  News,  the  second  from  the  New 
York  Herald: 

Rome. — Some  details  of  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi 's 
journey  in  Uganda  have  just  been  published.  One 
of  the  members  of  the  expedition,  Sis:nor  Filippo 
Bulli,  has  sent  a  letter-diary  to  his  father  in 
Rome,  dated  from  Bujongolo  and  full  of  interest. 
The  expedition  left  Intebbi,  the  capital  of 
Uganda,  with  a  full  supply  of  provisions  and  a 
complete  outfit  of  scientific  instruments,  on  May 
14  last.  T'he  journey  from  there  to  Fort  Portal 
took  fifteen  days.  The  British  commissioner 
placed  at  the  Duke's  disposal  an  armed  escort  of 
fifty  men  under  the  command  of  a  Sudanese 
officer,  and  F.  Martin,  the  collector  of  Intebbi, 
,  accompanied  the  party  as  far  as  the  district  of 
Toru.  At  the  camp  of  Kiuchiuciu  the  subcommis- 
sior.er  of  Fort  Portal  took  Mr.  Martin's  place 
and  escorted  the  expedition  to  the  camp  of  Bu- 
jongolo. 

Visited  by  Chiefs. 
En  route,  at  every  small  village  passed,  the 
duke  received  visits  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
various  tribes,  who  brought  with  them  presents 
of  cattle,  poultry,  and  vegetables;  in  fact,  the 
produce  of  the  land.  The  expedition  marched  in 
single  file,  with  military  order  and  regularity. 
At  the  head  of  every  squad  of  fifty  carriers 
marched  an  officer,  generally  a  European.  The 
porters  and  carriers  were  recruited  from  the 
various  districts  of  Uganda  and  they  wore  a 
special  uniform  consisting  of  a  gray  linen  coat, 
blue  shirt  and  sash,  and  a  brilliant  red  tarboosh, 
or  cap.  They  wound  their  way  slowly  along  the 
trail,  singing,  strangely  enough,  songs  of  war 
and  battle,  or,  as  evening  fell,  pathetic  dirges 
about  unhappy  love.  They  also  chanted  a  hymn 
of  praise  to  the  Duke,  whom  they  called  the  pale- 
face prince,  more  brave  than  the  leopard.  When 
a  halt  was  called  the  native  porters  raised  long 
shouts  of  happiness,  and,  piling  their  loads, 
they  pitched  the  tents  with  amazing  rapidity, 
collected  wood,  kindled  the  fires  and  were  always 
ready  for  their  meals.  Every  day  before  taking 
their  well-earned  rest  they  performed  a  dance  of 
gratitude  to  the  piping  of  a  solitary  flute  and  no 
amount  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  duke 
and  his  followers  could  succeed  in  making  them 
forego  this  nightly  and  fatiguing  performance. 

Ruwenzori  is  Sighted. 
When  the  expedition  arrived  at  Torn,  the  king 
of  the  district,  followed  by  a  numerous  suite, 
paid  his  respects  to  the  Duke,  and  the  British 
officials  of  Fort  Portal  put  a  house  at  the  disposal 
of  the  party,  where  the  surplus  provisions  and 
the  horses  were  left.  June  1  the  expedition 
started  toward  the  valley  of  the  Mabuk,  a  swift- 
flowing  river  which  has  its  origin  in  the  Ruwen- 
zori range  of  mountains.  As  soon  as  the  valley 
was    reached    the   temperature   changed    and    the 
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great  snow-clad  g:iant,  which  had  resisted  all  pre- 
vious attempts  of  Europeans  to  reach  its  sum- 
mit, became  visible. 

The  next  halt  was  at  Bukungu,  the  country  of 
the  wild  tribes,  which  was  crossed  without  any 
mishap,   and   from   here   the   ascent   toward   the 


The  next  day  the  party  started  on  their  upward 
climb,  but  the  native  porters  had  to  be  changed. 

It  Was  Too  Cold  for  Them. 

The  Wagandas,  who  until  now  had  served  in 
this  capacity,  in  spite  of  the  two  heavy  blankets 


THE  VOLCANO  OF  COLIMA. 


-Washington  Post. 


lower  range  of  the  Ruwenzori  began.  The  expe- 
dition here  crossed  a  region  known  as  the  land 
of  the  giant  ferns,  and  after  a  trying  march 
arrived  at  Kiuchiuciu.  This  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  fatiguing  day  of  the  whole  journey,  as 
the  trail  passed  through  a  forest  of  bamboos 
where  the  ground  was  soft  and  damp,  and  with 
every  step  one  sank  into  the  deep,  clinging  mud. 


that  each  had,  felt  the  cold  so  much  that  men 
from  another  tribe  in  the  cold  district  had  to  take 
their  places.  All  along  this  tiring  journey  the 
greatest  discomfort  and  hardships  were  expe- 
rienced. The  ground  was  always  marshy,  and 
progress  was  difficult  owing  to  the  trunks  of 
fallen  trees  lying  across  the  path  and  covered 
with  moss  and  lichens.     Every  object  seemed  to 
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exude  a  certain  dampness  and  the  cold,  especially 
in  the  early  morning  and  late  evening,  was  in- 
tense. The  smell  of  musk  was  overpowering  and 
enervating.  The  party  proceeded  very  slowly  on 
account  of  the  clinging  mud  and  in  some  cases 
the  only  cheerful  member  of  the  expedition  was 
the  Duke,  who  marched  ahead,  encouraged  the 
others,  and  was  always  watchful  and  calm,  a  true 
type  of  mountain  climber.  One  day  as  the  cara- 
van in  single  file  was  winding  its  way  through  a 
narrow  valley,  it  was  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog, 
accompanied  by  a  cold  rain,  which  rendered  the 
march  most  difficult.  Toward  evening  the  duke, 
his  suite  and  a  few  carriers  arrived  in  Bujongolo. 
The  rest  of  the  expedition  arrived  by  twos  and 
threes  and  only  by  the  next  day  at  noon  was  the 
whole  party  assembled  in  camp. 

One  Peak  is  Climbed. 

The  place  chosen  for  the  camp  of  Bujongolo 
was  under  overhanging  rocks.     Some  of  these, 
which  threatened  to  topple  over,  were  removed, 
and  a  large  hut  was  built.     These  improvements 
were  carried  out  in  great  haste,  as  the  thermom- 
eter was  down  to  freezing  point,  even  during  the 
daytime,  and  it  was  imperative  for  the  expedi- 
tion to  have  at  once  a  good  shelter.    The  morning 
of  June  9  a  curtain  of  fog  descended  on  the  camp, 
but  the  Duke,  accompanied  by  four  of  his  trusty 
Alpine  guides,  began  the  ascent  of  the  first  peak 
of  Ruwenzori.     During  his   absence  the  rest  of 
the  party  had  to  move  the  camp  nearer  to  the 
glacier,  but  the  native  carriers  refused  to  go  any 
farther,    and    out    of   the   original    one    hundred 
enlisted  only  seven  agreed  to  proceed.    Two  days 
later  the   duke   returned   to   camp   after  having 
climbed  the  first  peak  of  fifteen  thousand  feet, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  hurrying  on  prep- 
arations for  the  scaling  of  a  higher  one.    June  13 
was  an  exciting  day.     Two  sheep  had  been  dis- 
covered killed   near  the   camp,   and   precautions 
were  accordingly  taken  against  a  night  assault. 
The  seven   remaining    porters    and    five   Alpine 
guides  left  camp  with  all    available    provisions 
toward  the  glacier  of  Kigianga,  at  an  altitude  of 
over  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  feet,  where  the 
next  encampment  was  to  be  put  up.     At  about 
5  p.  m.,  while  the  Duke  and  Signor  Bulli  were 
sitting  near  the  hut,  a  large  leopard  came  within 
three  feet  of  them  and  appeared  ready  to  spring. 
They  were  both  unarmed,  but  the  Duke  seized  an 
empty  packing  box  and  hurled  it  at  the  beast. 
This  succeeded  in  frightening  the  animal,  which 
rushed  back  into  the  forest.     The  last  nage  of 
the  diary  is  short,  and  only  a  brief  description  is 
given  of  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the 
duke  decided  to  scale  Ruwenzori.    It  is  best  given 
verbatim :     ' '  Incessant    rains,    accompanied    by 
dense  fogs.     Impossible  to  leave  the  hut.     Final 
preparations  made  for  the  Duke's  departure  to- 
ward the  highest  peak  of  the  Ruwenzori,  which, 
if  reached  is  to  be  called  Margherita  Peak,  in 
honor  of  the  queen  mother." 

Bound  for  the  Summit. 
The   day  of  the  ascent,  June  15,  is  thus  de- 
scribed:   "Glorious  day.    The  sun  has  driven  the 
fog  away  and  after  ten  days  of  darkness  we  see 
a  clear  sky.     The  glacier  of  the  Ruwenzori    is 


bright  in  many  colors  and  the  panorama  has  a 
new  aspect.  The  Duke  is  most  cheerful.  At  7.30 
a.  m.  everything  is  ready,  and  the  Duke,  with 
the  five  Italian  guides  and  the'  seven  faithful 
native  carriers,  starts  amid  cheers.  Farther  and 
farther  away  we  can  hear  the  answering  shouts 
of  the  climbing  party.  In  six  or  seven  days  the 
great  undertaking  will  be  accomplished." 

Here  the  dairy  ends.  Very  probablv  the  sec- 
ond installment  will  be  sent  later.  Meanwhile 
everybody  knows  how  successful  the  Duke  of 
Abruzzi  has  been  in  his  expedition,  and  all  Italy 
rejoices  that  it  has  in  its  royal  family  one  of  the 
best  mountain  climbers  in  the  world. 


ABRUZZI  FINDS  NEW  RIVER 


Returns  From  Africa  With  Report  of  Strange 
Animal  and  Plant  Life. 

Marseilles. — The  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  who  has 
arrived  here,  has  just  made  the  first  announce- 
ment of  important  scientific  results  achieved  in 
his  latest  explorations  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  river  never  before  described  in  any 
geography.  He  marked  its  course  and  measured 
its  volume  and  fiow. 

In  his  further  exploration  of  Ruwenzori,  the 
great  mountain  of  the  Lake  Nyanza  region,  the 
Duke  marked  five  hitherto  unmeasured  peaks  of 
the  height  of  five  thousand  six  hundred  meters. 
He  reports  that  the  glaciers  of  Ruwenzori  are 
extensive  and  similar  to  those  of  the  Alps. 

Of  more  novel  interest  is  the  explorer's  ac- 
count of  the  fauna  and  flora  gf  the  region,  which 
he  says  are  completely  strange,  being  like  nothing 
known  in  Europe  or  other  parts  of  Africa.  He 
will  write  a  full  report  of  these  discoveries.  Upon 
arriving  in  Marseilles  the  Duke  received  tele- 
grams from  many  scientific  societies,  particularly 
the  Royal  Italian  Geographical  Society,  and  from 
the  Italian  cabinet  ministers.  He  has  now  gone 
by  automobile  to  visit  the  royal  family  at  Racco- 
nige,  near  Turin,  at  the  king's  command.  The 
golden  medal  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Italian 
Geographical  Society  will  be  delivered  at  a  con- 
ference in  Rome  in  October. 


REACHED  COLIMA  CRATER 


Delegates  to  Geological  Congress  Make  the  Per- 
ilous Ascent. 
Another  phase  of  land  adventure  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  from  the  "Washing- 
ton Post: 

Guadalajara,  Mexico. — Thoroughly  exhausted, 
their  hands,  feet,  and  legs  burned  by  contact  with 
red-hot  rocks  and  lava,  and  suffering  as  the  re- 
sult of  having  inhaled  sulphurous  gases  for  sev- 
eral hours,  twelve  delegates  to  the  International 
Geological  Congress  have  returned  here  after  an 
ascent  of  the  Colima  volcano,  the  only  contin- 
ously  active  volcano  in  North  America.  The 
party  includes  W.  Harvey  Weed,  of  Washington, 
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D.  C.  The  Washington  man  reached  the  crater 
of  the  volcano,  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

In  the  last  100  years  not  more  than  six  men 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  Colima's  crater.  On 
account  of  the  precipitous  character  of  the 
mountain  and  the  thick  covering  of  sand  and 
ashes  the  ascent  of  Colima  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  in  the  world.  The  deadly 
gases  that  issue  from  the  crater  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  violent  eruption  at  any  time  make 
the  ascent  doubly  perilous.  The  last  man  to  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  crater  was  Dr.  Peter  H.  Gold- 
smith, of  Harvard  University.  He  failed,  and 
announced  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
get  as  far  as  the  crater. 

Thirty-five  geologists  started  to  make  the  as- 
cent of  the  volcano.  At  a  cost  of  $1,000  the 
state  government  built  a  house  especially  for 
their  accommodation  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  entire  thirty-five  climbed  as  far  as 
the  end  of  the  timber  line,  and  there  twenty- 
three  lost  courage  and  turned  back.  The  re- 
maining twelve  struggled  for  six  hours  to  reach 
the  crater.  Long  poles  were  used  to  determine 
footholds,  as  great  pits  of  sand  and  ashes,  each 
of  them  capable  of  engulfing  dozens  of  men,  exist 
along  Colima's  sides.  The  climbers  were  half 
blinded  by  smoke  and  steam  and  in  constant 
danger  from  the  deadly  gases,  but  they  per- 
severed and  finally  reached  the  rim  of  the  crater. 
At  the  crater's  edge  they  encountered  hot  rocks 
and  lava,  thrown  out  by  an  explosion  the  previous 
night,  and  these  burned  through  shoes,  leggins 
and  gloves.  Through  fear  of  suffocation  the 
geologists  remained  but  a  few  minutes  at  the 
crater.  They  were  able  to  reach  the  timber  line 
before  night  overtook  them,  and  they  camped  on 
the  mountainside  until  the  following  morning. 

The  Colima  volcano  is  125  miles  southwest  of 
this  city,  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  the  City 
of  Mexico,  and  approximately  seventy-five  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  For 
centuries — no  one  knows  how  many — Colima  has 
been  active,  and  during  the  last  300  years,  at 
least,  violent  periods  have  been  frequent  and 
often  prolonged.  During  these  periods  of  vio- 
lence the  Mexican  volcano  becomes  the  rival  of 
Vesuvius  as  a  spectacular  performer.  The  thin 
line  of  vapor  that  issues  from  the  crater  con- 
tinuously in  days  of  comparative  quiet  gives  way 
to  a  great  pillar  of  black  smoke;  hot  rocks  of 


various  sizes— some  of  them  giant  bowlders — 
sand  and  ashes  are  thrown  into  the  air  for  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  the  crest  of  the  mountain; 
flames  leap  from  the  crater  and  lightning  plays 
above  it,  and  terrifying  subterranean  rumblings 
and  sharp  detonations  are  heard  for  many  miles. 
Often  the  fall  of  sand  and  ashes  is  so  dense  as 
to  cause  extreme  darkness  during  daylight  hours 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcano. 

Those  who  climbed  to  the  crater  of  Colima  are 
W.  Harvey  Weed,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  John  E. 
Wolf,  Boston;  E.  0.  Hovey,  New  York;  Rudolf 
Ruedemann,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  H.  F.  Cleland, 
Williamston,  Mass.;  H.  F.  Reed,  Baltimore; 
Frank  D.  Adams  and  J.  Austen  Bancroft,  Mon- 
treal ;  A.  P.  Coleman,  Toronto ;  George  Berg  and 
Rudolf  Stobbe,  Berlin,  Germany,  and  Tsumanaka 
Iki,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


SWUNG  NINE  HOURS  IN  CREVASSE 


Alpine  Climber  Finally  Drawn  to  Safe  Spot,  but 
Dies  of  Injuries. 

Saint  Michael  de  Maurienne,  France. — Four 
Alpine  climbers,  while  returning  from  an  ascent 
of  the  Aiguilles  d'Arves,  recently,  were  swept  by 
an  avalanche  of  stones  upon  a  glacier  fifty  feet 
below.    All  were  stunned. 

The  first  to  recover  his  senses  was  a  man  named 
Maige,  who  found  two  of  his  companions  lying 
seriously  injured  on  the  edge  of  a  crevasse  of  un- 
known depth  in  which  the  fourth  climber,  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Questo,  was  dangling  by  the  rope 
with  which  the  party  had  been  linked  together. 
The  accidental  wedging  of  this  rope  in  a  cleft 
alone  saved  all  the  men  from  falling  into  the 
abyss  of  the  crevasse. 

Questo,  who  was  suffering  agonv,  shouted: 
"My  arms  and  legs  are  broken!  I  am  suffering 
horribly !    Cut  the  rope  and  let  me  die ! " 

Maige  vainly  tried  to  haul  him  up,  and  finding 
the  others  helpless,  he  further  secured  the  rope 
and  started  to  obtain  aid.  It  was  nine  hours  be- 
fore he  returned  with  helpers. 

The  rope  had  not  broken  and  Questo  was  found 
still  swinging  from  it,  but  he  was  unconscious 
and  soon  died  after  being  rescued.  He  was  known 
in  Italy  as  a  writer  on  Alpine  subjects.  The  oth- 
ers are  recovering. 
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TWICE  ACROSS  DEATH  VALLEY 


Mining  Expert  Manton  Accomplishes  an  Unpre- 
cedented Feat. 

Still  another  phase  of  land  adventure  ex- 
plains itself,  in  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Herald: 

Goldfleld,  Nev. — Staggering  up  the  trail  from 
the  heart  of  the  pit  of  Death  Valley,  480  feet  be- 
low sea  level,  to  a  lonely  ranch  house  on  the  rim 
of  the  hottest  place  in  any  desert  in  the  world,  H. 
W.  Manton,  of  Rhyolite,  told  a  story  of  awful 
suffering  a  few  days  ago,  which  rival  in  its  sheer 
terrors  any  of  the  tales  of  the  Inquisition.  Then 
he  read  his  obituary  in  a  local  paper. 

For  half  a  week  Manton  was  lost  in  the  heart 
of  Death  Valley.  In  three  days  he  tramped 
eighty-five  miles  over  sands  so  hot  that  he  could 
scarcely  walk  on  them,  though  shod  with  heavy 
shoes. 

During  those  three  days  he  had  no  food,  and 
but  one  chance  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  When 
he  came  to  the  Furnace  Creek  ranch,  more  dead 
than  alive,  his  tongue  was  swollen  to  such  a  size 
that  his  mouth  could  no  longer  contain  it.  His 
lips  and  eyelids  were  cracked  open,  his  clothing 
was  in  tatters,  and  his  shoes  were  coated  with 
a  heavy  incrustation  of  borax  and  other  alkalis, 
which  had  eaten  great  holes  in  the  leather. 

Water  Burned  Like  Fire. 

At  first  he  could  not  drink,  and  the  touch  of 
water  was  as  fire  to  his  parched  lips  and  tongue. 


ALMOST  FATAL  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  AN  EXPERIENCED  FRON- 
TIERSMAN'S DARING  IN 
AMERICA'S  WILDEST 
REGION. 

—Adapted  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


Kind-hearted  ranchmen  and  miners  forced 
the  precious  fluid  into  his  mouth  with  a 
straw,  with  a  spoon,  any  way  to  get  him 
revived.  And  eventually  he  spoke,  telling 
the  strange  story  of  his  crossing  the 
dreaded  pit;  of  how  he  had  wandered 
therein  for  many  days  with  no  companions 
save  the  lizards  and  the  snakes  of  the  bar- 
ren sands.  His  story,  as  he  told  it  to  a 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  correspondent, 
a  few  days  after  his  almost  fatal  trip,  is 
as  follows: 

"Death  Valley  is  about  seventy-five 
miles  long  by  from  five  to  twenty  miles  wide ;  for 
the  greater  part  of  this  area  the  land  is 
below  sea  level.  It  is,  in  short,  the  bed  of  a  long 
dead  sea  lying  between  the  ranges  of  the  Pana- 
mints  and  the  Funeral  Mountains,  on  the  west 
and  on  the  east,  respectively,  of  the  sink. 

"In  this  sink  there  is  no  water,  save  at  two 
springs — Mesquite  wells  and  Bennett  wells,  both 
on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  and  situated  about 
a  third  of  the  valley 's  length  from  each  end.  The 
bottom  of  the  valley  is  one  vast  borax  marsh. 
The  heat  in  this  pit,  which,  walled  in  by  lava 
mountains,  become  a  veritable  caldron  in  sum- 
mer, is  seldom  below  120  degrees  during  the 
months  from  the  end  of  May  until  the  beginning 
of  September,  and  frequently  rises  to  135.  The 
sun  draws  the  moisture  from  a  man's  body  faster 
than  he  can  drink  water  to  supply  it. 

Grewsome  Nomenclature. 
"Furnace  Creek  in  the  Funeral  Mountains,  on 
the  edge  of  Death  Valley — isn't  that  a  combina- 
tion of  names  for  you? — is  about  half-way  down 
the  valley  on  the  east  side.  Over  back  of  these 
Funeral  Mountains  there  is  a  place  called  Green- 
water.  One  blade  of  grass  grew  there  once  and 
they  called  it  Greenwater.  It  was  from  this  place 
that  I  plunged  down  into  Furnace  Creek,  then 
out  across  the  big  borax  marsh,  and  back,  lost, 
on  foot,  alone.  When  I  first  came  back  they 
didn't  helieve  me,  but  some  of  the  fellows  at 
the  Furnace  Creek  backtracked  me,  and  now 
they  know  what  I  did. 
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"I  left  Greemvater, "  he  continued,  "the  first 
part  of  the  week,  on  foot,  intending  to  inspect 
the  mines  of  the  Furnace  Creek  Extension  Cop- 
per Company,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Death 
Valley  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  plainly 
marked  on  my  map. 

"I  went  down  Furnace  Creek  to  the  Furnace 
Creek  ranch,  stopped  there  for  a  chat  with  Lee, 
who  was  cutting  his  alfalfa,  little  thinking  I 
should  wander  back  before  the  end  of  the  week, 
more  dead  than  alive.  Then,  as  afternoon  be- 
gan to  wane,  I  went  on  down  the  canyon  and 
camped  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  about  two 
miles  back  from  Death  Valley,  and  just  where 


width,  about  twenty  miles.  At  noon  I  was  some- 
thing like  a  third  of  the  way  across.  I  left  my 
blanket  and  all  but  a  very  light  lunch  under  the 
shade  of  a  greasewood  shrub  in  the  bed  of  the 
canyon,  so  that  I  was  traveling  light.  But  by 
noon  my  canteen  grew  oppressively  heavy.  More 
and  more  freely  I  drank  from  it;  the  heat  was 
terrific.  Far  and  wide  on  either  side  of  me 
glistened  mile  on  mile  of  snow-white  borax  crys- 
tals. I  was  alone  in  the  great  pit.  Heat  waves 
rose  in  visible  lines  from  the  earth  on  all  sides 
of  me. 

"An   inexpressible   sense   of   oppression   came 
over  me.     I  have  traveled  far  on  other  deserts 
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COURSE  FOLLOWED  BY  MANTON  IN  DEATH  VALLEY. 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


the  last  vestige  of  water  disappears  from  the  bed 
of  Furnace  Creek. 

"The  heat  within  the  gorge  was  terrific.  My 
pocket  thermometer  read  ninety-nine  degrees  at 
that  late  hour  in  the  day.  I  foresaw  trouble 
ahead,  and,  as  I  did  not  know  the  country  ahead 
of  me,  I  determined  to  take  the  back  track  and 
procure  a  guide  as  soon  as  I  rose  the  next  morn- 
ing. Laid  out  on  the  soft  sand,  however,  with 
the  last  gurgle  of  the  stream  in  my  ears,  I  slept 
so  soundly,  and  when  I  woke  the  sun  was  shining 
so  beairtifuUy  on  all  the  mountain  peaks  around, 
that  I  was  determined  to  push  on  while  the  day 
was  yet  young. 

Terrible  Oppression. 

"The  valley  at  this  point  attains  its  greatest 


inspecting  mines  from  early  manhood,  but  never 
has  such  a  terrible  vague  fear  seized  me.  It 
seemed  that  I  was  being  crushed  slowly  down, 
down,  by  an  invisible,  noiseless  monster.  I  had 
heard  the  stories  of  men  driven  crazy  by  the  lone- 
liness of  Death  Valley  and  laughed  at  them.  Now 
I  knew  they  were  real,  very  real. 

"As  I  walked  my  feet  sank  in  the  yielding 
borax  dust.  I  did  not  perspire ;  I  could  not.  The 
great  heat  drank  up  all  perspiration  before  it  had 
time  to  collect  on  the  skin.  To  sweat  would  have 
been  the  greatest  pleasure,  for  then'  even  the  hot 
wind  would  have  cooled  me  a  bit  by  its  evapora- 
tion. Pools  of  brackish  water  rose  out  of  the 
marsh  in  little  hummocks  where  once  had  been 
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hot  springs,  and  at  sight  of  these  I  drank  the 
more  from  my  canteen. 

"Telescope  Peak  rises  sheer  10,000  feet  into 
the  cloudless-  sky,  just  from  the  rim  of  Death 
Valley,  and  directly  back  of  the  properties  on 
which  I  was  to  make  my  report.  With  this  in  my 
eye  I  held  as  straight  a  course  as  I  could  for  the 
gaunt  peak. 

"More  and  more,  as  I  plodded  on,  I  wanted  to 
sit  down,  to  sing,  to  shout,  to  do  something  to 
break  the  terrible  monotony  of  the  white  world 
that  seemed  claiming  me  for  its  own.  Gradually 
the  water  disappeared  from  my  canteen.  My 
will-power  was  leaving  me;  I  could  no  longer  re- 
strain my  thirst.  I  drank  copious  draughts  from 
the  round  nozzle,  and  then,  all  at  once,  when  I 
lifted  the  precious  can  to  my  lips,  the  water  was 
gone.  A  bare  drop  remained,  and  this  I  sucked 
up  ravenously.  Inexorably  the  sun  demanded 
water. 

"I  knelt  beside  one  of  the  potholes  I  have 
mentioned.  I  bent  my  face  to  its  rim.  I  almost 
drank.  Then  years  of  desert  training  for  a  brief 
time  asserted  themselves  and  I  saw  the  death 
that  lurked  in  the  treacherous  pits,  a  death  more 
terrible  than  one  of  thirst — a  slow  and  lingering 
end  in  all  the  tortures  of  arsenic  poisoning.  My 
thirst  became  unbearable.  I  rose  and  ran,  and 
as  I  ran  I  got  out  of  the  belt  of  arsenic  springs, 
one  of  the  accidents  of  fate  which  I  think  saved 
my  life. 

"In  two  hours  after  I  had  drained  my  canteen 
my  tongue  began  to  swell.  In  three  hours  I 
could  scarcely  see  the  tall  peak  ahead.  But  I 
plodded  on,  lost  to  the  sense  of  direction  save 
that,  as  the  sun  sank,  I  followed  it,  and,  for- 
tunately, it  led  me  straight  in  the  direction  I 
wished  to  go. 

"As  I  walked  I  must  have  passed  over  the  last 
sad  camping  place  of  the  band  of  Mormon  emi- 
grants for  whose  pitiful  end  the  valley  was 
named,  yet  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  did  not  even 
note  the  pile  of  wooden  remnants  of  their 
wagons,  the  huge  iron  tires,  the  neckyokes,  which, 
I  have  been  told,  still  lie  there  round  the  scene 
of  their  end. 

"Suddenly  night  came  down.  There  is  no 
twilight  in  Death  Valley;  it  is  daylight,  then  it 
is  dark,  with  none  of  that  mysterious  half-light 
which  intervenes  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
With  the  night  came  a  slight  drop  in  temperature. 
The  ground  over  which  I  was  beginning  to 
travel  sloped  upward;  I  was  leaving  the 
marsh,  and,  as  I  rose  from  that  dreaded  pit, 
hope  came  back  to  me.  They  say  hope  dies 
hard,  and  surely  mine  did,  for  with  its  coming 
I  pushed  on,  renewed  strength  in  my  legs,  a  long- 
ing in  my  heart  for  life  quite  different  from  that 
hopeless,  don't-care  spirit  which  had  pervaded 
me  when  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  pit. 

'■'By  this  time  I  could  neither  talk  nor  sing. 
My  tongue  was  pressing  hard  against  my  teeth, 
and  I  suppose  the  pain  served  to  keep  me  awake. 
Presently  I  entered  a  canyon  of  some  kind — I 
could  feel,  rather  than  see,  the  walls  of  the  moun- 
tain closing  in  around  me. 

Melody  of  Running  Water. 

"And  then,  all  at  once,  so  softly  that  I  thought 


at  first  that  I  had  really  gone  mad,  as  so  many 
had  done  before  me,  I  heard  the  trickle  of  run- 
ning water.  I  started  to  run  toward  it.  I  stag- 
gered and  fell  headlong,  cutting  three  gashes  in 
my  face  and  hands.  For  some  time  I  lay  there, 
too  weak  to  rise.  Then  the  flow  of  blood,  I  sup- 
pose, roused  me  and  I  tried  to  get  up.  But  my 
strength  was  about  gone.  I  could  reach  my 
hands  and  knees,  but  no  further.  And  on  my 
hands  and  knees,  cut  and  scarred  as  you  see  them 
by  the  jagged  lava  rocks  of  the  canyon,  I  crept 
in  the  direction  of  that  sound.  It  seemed  as  if  I 
would  never  reach  it. 

"I  may  have  crawled  an  hour,  mayhap  five 
minutes,  I  do  not  know,  but- what  I  do  know  is 
that  in  that  last  interval,  with  the  drip,  drip  of 
the  life-giving  stream  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  suf- 
fered all  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  What  I  had 
passed  through  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  was  noth- 
ing compared  to  it. 

"And  then,  all  at  once,  I  felt  damp  sand  be- 
neath my  hands.  In  another  dragging  of  my 
body  its  own  length  along  the  bed  of  the  canyon 
I  came  on  a  tiny  rivulet.  In  the  morning 
I  saw  that  it  was  scarcely  an  inch  deep.  Bui 
there,  that  night,  hid  in  the  lonely  hills  of  Death 
Valley,  I  lay,  face  down,  in  the  trickling  stream 
and  thought  it  the  finest  couch  I  ever  rested  on. 

"Into  the  wet  sand  I  pressed  my  lips,  and 
then,  by  one  of  those  strange  kindnesses  of  Provi- 
dence, I  fell  asleep,  lying  on  my  side  in  the  water. 
How  long  I  slept  I,  of  course,  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  but  when  I  woke  the  sun  was  pouring 
over  the  wall  of  the  canyon  in  bright  rays,  which, 
falling  full  on  my  closed  eyes,  awakened  me. 

"The  swelling  in  my  tongue  had  gone  down, 
my  lips  and  eyelids  were  a  bit  less  sore,  yet  I 
could  scarcely  open  my  eyes.  I  tried  to  whistle; 
it  was  the  most  excruciating  plain  I  ever  felt. 
Then  I  raised  myself  on  my  feet.  My  shoes 
were  covered  with  a  thin  incrustation  of  borax, 
where  the  waters  of  the  little  stream,  heavily 
charged  with  the  saline  as  they  were,  had  laved 
my  feet. 

"I  rose  unsteadily,  walked  with  a  stagger,  felt 
so  dizzy  that  I  immediately  sat  down  again, 
plump  into  the  stream.  I  dreaded  to  leave  the 
cooling  waters.  I  determined  that  I  would  not 
until  night.  Then  I  ate  my  little  lunch,  still  in- 
tact because  it  was  tied  to  my  belt.  My  canteen 
I  had  thrown  away,  and  now  I  regretted  it  ex- 
ceedingly, as  I  could  have  filled  the  precious  tin 
receptacle  with  the  fluid  now  running  to  waste 
in  the  sands,  and  it  would  have  proved  a  mighty 
help  to  me  on  my  weary  way  back. 

Danger  of  the  Dark. 

"After  I  had  eaten  my  lunch,  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  night  before  had  been  un- 
bearably dark.  If  I  were  to  cross  the  pit,  then 
it  behooved  me  to  get  on  the  move,  lest  I  be 
caught  in  the  dark  and  irrevocably  lost  before 
the  sun  should  rise.  A  stretch  of  such  desert 
as  is  Death  Valley  is  an  immense  waste  once  you 
are  lost  in  it,  trackless,  treeless,  without  a  land- 
mark to  guide  the  helpless  wanderer  on  his  way. 

"In  that  instant  I  was  on  my  feet,  cool,  col- 
lected, revived  by  the  appalling  fact  that  here  I 
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was,  forty  blistering  miles  from  a  human  being, 
and  foodless,  with  the  prospect  of  night  being 
upon  me  before  I  could  be  half  way  across  the  pit. 

"I  soaked  all  my  clothes  in  water  again  and 
again,  but  the  heat  drew  the  water  from  them 
almost  as  soon  as  I  ■  could  lift  myself  from  the 
pool  by  the  spring,  to  which  I  had  wandered. 
I  lay  down  on  my  side  in  the  water  until  that 
side  had  become  thoroughly  soaked,  then  I  raised 
myself  and  turned  over,  but  as  fast  as  the  under 
side  soaked  the  top  side  dried.  Now,  as  I  look 
back  at  the  process,  it  seems  immensely  funny. 
Just  then  it  did  not  seem  so. 

"Eventually  I  gave  up  the  scheme  and  struck 
out.  I  felt  pretty  strong  by  this  time,  and  the 
twenty  miles  across  the  valley  to  the  shade  of 
the  Funeral  Mountains  did  not  seem  very  far. 

"Five  miles  I  walked  down  the  slope — not 
following  my  back  tracks,  but  going  by  what 
seemed  a  harder  and  less  borax-laden  route — 
and  my  feet  began  to  hurt  terribly.  It  was  but 
a  trifle  after  noon  and  the  heat  was  terrible,  even 
greater,  I  believe,  than  it  was  the  day  before. 

"Not  a  living  thing  anywhere  in  sight.  I  be- 
lieve I  would  have  welcomed  the  sight  or  the 
sound  of  a  rattlesnake,  so  deathly  quiet  was  the 
desert  world.  I  had  no  canteen,  no  water  of  any 
sort,  save  what  I  had  drank,  all  I  could  compel 
my  stomach  to  hold,  before  I  left  the  spring. 
I  had  no  thought  of  searching  for  the  mine  I 
had  come  to  see.  I  was  too  hungry  and  tired, 
and,  I  am  afraid,  a  bit  frightened. 

Caught  in  a  Sandstorm. 

"Then,  suddenly,  out  of  the  west  there  came  a 
flimsy  veil  which  rolled  in  over  the  great  basin 
like  a  fog.  But  it  wasn't  fog.  I 'knew  what  it 
was — a  sandstorm,  one  of  those  terrible  American 
simoons  that  sometimes  sweep  the  Colorado  and 
the  Mojave  deserts. 

"I  fell  to  my  knees.  No  living  thing  could 
stand  before  that  blast  from  the  mouth  of  hell. 
Hot  as  living  flame  it  seemed  to  sear  my  face. 
Into  my  chapped  lips  it  drove  the  fine  particles 
of  its  burden  until  they  began  to  bleed  afresh. 

' '  Stronger  and  yet  more  strong  came  the  wind ; 
heavier  grew  the  burden  of  sand  it  bore.  I 
could  scarcely  breathe.  Out  of  my  hands  I  made 
a  little  scoop,  buried  it  in  the  sand  of  the  floor 
of  Death  Valley,  plunged  my  face  into  the  shelter 
so  formed,  and  there  I  lay  while  the  sand,  silent, 
relentless,  implacable,  whirled  round  me. 

"For  fully  two  hours  I  lay  thus,  my  feet  to 
the  wind,  my  face  pointing  down  the  valley. 
Then,  as  suddenly  as  the  storm  came,  it  passed 
and  hung,  an  impenetrable  curtain,  between  my- 
self and  my  destination. 

"Time   was   precious.     Into   the   sandstorm   I 


plunged  again,  and  in  five  minutes  was  as  com- 
pletely lost  as  I  had  been  the  night  before,  with 
the  added  hindrance  that  I  had  no  water  and 
that  the  fine  sand  seemed  blown  right  through 
me.  On  and  on  I  staggered.  I  must  have  gone 
in  a  direction  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  one 
I  should  have  taken,  for  when  I  emerged  from 
the  hanging  pall  of  dust  darkness  had  fallen, 
but  by  the  dim  light  of  the  stars  I  could  see 
neither  Telescope  Peak,  whose  base  I  had  left, 
nor  the  mouth  of  Furnace  Creek  canyon,  toward 
which  I  was  journeying. 

"How  I  passed  that  night,  no  man,  not  even 
myself,  can  ever  know.  Without  water,  without 
food,  lost  in  the  heart  of  Death  Valley,  I  wan- 
dered in  what  I  strove  to  keep  a  straight  line. 
I  did  not  find  the  borax  flat,  but  the  soft  saud 
and  the  sharp  lava  boulders  sticking  through  were 
even  worse  to  walk  on.  Before  morning  my  shoes 
were  full  of  gaping  holes,  where  the  rock  fin- 
ished the  job  began  by  the  lava. 

"Again  my  tongue  began  to  swell.  I  could  not 
even  sing  to  myself,  which  I  did  when  I  came 
out  of  the  sandstorm.  All  night  I  wandered  thus. 
Men  who  followed  my  tracks  but  a  little  way 
from  the  edge  of  the  pit  declared  I  was  delirious. 
I  remember  little  or  nothing  of  the  night  save 
that  my  only  ambition  was  to  keep  moving. 
Doubtless  it  was  well  for  me  that  I  did  so. 
Saved  by  a  Voice. 
"And  when  morning  dawned  I  can  distinctly 
remember  seeing  yawning  directly  before  me  the 
mouth  of  a  huge  canyon.  It  was  the  gorge  of 
the  Furnace  Creek,  yet  there  was  absolutely  noth- 
ing familiar  about  it — not  even  anything  that 
I  recognized. 

As  I  walked  slowly  along  I  grew  weak  and 
staggered.  I  seemed  to  hear  voices.  If  I  stopped 
the  voice  stopped  with  me,  but  as  soon  as  I  took 
up  the  trail  I  heard  them  again.  Presently  they 
became  real.  I  did  hear  voices.  I  was  sure  I 
did.  I  started  to  run.  I  fell.  Then  I  crawled  on 
my  hands  and  knees.  They  tell  me  I  traveled  so 
for  all  of  two  miles ;  that  I  could  not  have  heard 
the  voices  of  my  rescuers  at  that  distance.  But 
I  did  it,  anyhow. 

"And  then  I  came  to  a  gate  in  a  fence.  I 
remember  that  distinctly.  I  remember  passing 
through  the  gate,  still  on  my  hands  and  knees, 
and  that  a  band  of  dogs  came  running  out  to  bark 
at  me.  Doubtless  I  must  have  been  a  sorry  look- 
ing object.  But  those  cowboys  didn't  think  so. 
They  knew  just  what  to  do,  and  they  did  it  in- 
stantly. I  could  not  talk,  I  could  not  stand 
alone.  But  to-day  I  am  as  well  as  ever,  though  I 
can  assure  you  that  never  again  will  I  attempt 
to  cross  Death  Valley  in  midsummer.  Not  with 
a  train  of  camels  would  I  try  it  again." 
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'MRRIAGE 


FORTUNES,  GOOD  AND  BAD, 
WHICH  SEEM  TO  BEFALL 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  RE- 
GARDLESS OF  WHETHER 
THEY  WED  CAUTIOUSLY 
OR  UNDER  THE  SPELL 
OF  ROMANCE  AND  PAS- 
SION 


-Adapted  from  New  York  World. 


A  STUDY  IN   CONSEQUENCES 


BETWEEN  the  unfortunate  tendencies  in 
American  social  life,  to  which  allusion  is 
made  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this  magazine, 
and  the  serious  conflict  which  grows  rather 
than  lessens,  as  to  the  liberties  or  restrictions 
with  which  the  institution  of  marriages  shall 
be  invested,  there  may  be  no  logical  con- 
nection. But  certain  it  is  that  one  line  of 
pressure  is  away  from  the  convention  and 
one  line  leads  more  deeply  into  it.  The  first 
i-".  not  necessarily  toward  the  breaking  of 
the  marital  requirements  and  laws,  but  is 
more  fairly  interpreted  as  an  effort  to  bring 
marriage  into  closer  approximation  to  the 
natural  impulses  and  the  natural  affinities 
than  modern  conventionality  permits.  It 
takes  the  form  expressed  in  elopements,  in 
hasty  alliances,  most  of  which  result  only  in 
repentance  and  confusion,  and  in  the  high- 
est of  pathos  or  the  most  regrettable  of 
tragedy.  The  second,  unfortunately,  lands 
itb  adherents  too  often  in  no  better  ulti- 
matum than  attends  those  who  take  risks 
and  make  impetuous  plunges. 


RICHEST- BACHELOR  TAKES  WIFE 


'Silent'    Smith,    Worth    One    Hundred   Millions 
Marries  Divorced  Woman. 

In  the  following  incident,  which  has  been 
widely  heralded  thruout  the  United  States, 
there  are  both  phases  of  the  subject,  viz., 
the  conventional  marriage  and  the  unconven- 
tional breaking  up  of  marriage.  The  ac- 
count is  from  the  New  York  World : 

James  Henry  Smith,  reputed  to  be  the  richest 
bachelor  in  the  world,  is  soon  to  wed  Mrs.  Annie 
M.  Armstrong  Stewart,  the  divorced  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Rhinelander  Stewart.  The  news  of  the  ap- 
proaching wedding  was  received  by  cablegram 
from  Inverness,  Scotland.  Friends  of  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mrs.  Stewart  were  informed  that  the  banns 
for  their  marriage  had  been  read  in  the  parish 
church  of  Alvie,  Inverness-shire,  on  Sunday. 

This  cabled  information  bears  out  a  rumor  that 
has  been  persistently  current  in  society  circles 
both  here  and  at  Newport  for  more  than  a  year. 
Mrs.  Stewart  took  up  her  residence  in  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota,  in  May,  1905,  and  no  secret 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  her  object  was  to  ob- 
tain a  divorce.  Not  many  weeks  afterward 
friends  of  both  Mr.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Stewart  heard 
that  their  marriage  was  an  event  that  might  be 
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expected    immediately   after   the   granting   of   a 
divorce  decree. 

Bride,  of  Drexel  Family. 

Mrs.  Stewart  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  John  A. 
Armstrong,  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  millionaire 
merchants  of  the  Monumental  City.  She  is  a  sis- 
ter of  Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  her  father's 
estate.  Her  marriage  to  Mr.  Stewart  took  place 
in  1879,  and  two  children  were  born  to  them.  She 
was  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  eirl  in  Balti- 
more at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  even  yet 
she  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  the  matrons  of  New  York  and  Newport 
society. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  known  in  financial  circles 
for  many  years  as  'Silent  Jim'  Smith.  The  bulk 
of  his  great  fortune  came  from  his  uncle,  George 
Smith,  of  Chicago,  who  accumulated  $50,000,000 
or  more  as  a  stock  operator.  He  was  a  bachelor 
and  all  of  his  millions  were  bequeathed  to  his 
nephew  on  his  death  in  London  in  1899.  The 
legatee  was  already  reputed  to  be  several  times 
a  millionaire.  Under  his  management  it  is  be- 
lieved the  $50,000,000  estate  has  nearly  doubled. 

Was  Known  as  a  Recluse. 

Up  to  the  time  'Silent'  Smith  came  into  his 
uncle's  fortune  he  was  looked  upon  as  something 
of  a  recluse.  Society  heard  little  of  him  and  saw 
less.  His  wealthy  uncle  was  of  the  same  type, 
and  friends  of  the  nephew  were  firm  in  the  belief 
that  he  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  uncle 
and  remain  a  bachelor  to  the  end.  Apparently  he 
cared  little  or  nothing  for  society  or  its  enchant- 
ments. 

Not  many  months  after  the  death  of  William 
C.  Whitney,  however,  the  announcement  was  made 
that  Mr.  Smith  had  purchased  the  superb  home 
of  the  multi-millionaire  turfman  and  politician 
at  Fifth  avenue  and  Sixty-eighth  street.  The 
reported  price  was  $2,000,000,  which  included 
all  of  the  magnificent  furnishings  of  the  mansion. 
Hard   in    the    wake    of   this    announcement   Mr. 


Smith  ceased  to  be  a  social  recluse.  Within  a  few 
weeks  his  entertainments  became  regally  lavish 
and  invitations  were  eagerly  sought. 

Immediately  after  the  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  will  go  to  the  Continent  for  several  weeks 
and  will  then  return  to  New  York  for  the  social 
season. 


AGED  SENATOR'S  TROUBLES 


Piatt,  of  New  York,  Sued  by  Legal  Wife  and 
Pseudo-Wife  Simultaneously. 
The  following  is  the  story  of  the  mazes 
into  which  the  violation  of  the  convention- 
alities and  at  the  same  time  the  observance 
of  them  may  bring  even  a  man  of  national 
prominence : 

New  York.— Mrs.  Thomas  Collier  Piatt,  the 
young  and  handsome  wife  of  New  York's  aged 
Senator,  is  at  her  husband's  country  seat,  Tioga 
Lodge,  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y.,  preparing  to  meet 
threatened  legal  proceedings  that  embody  embar- 
rassments from  which  the  average  woman  would 
shrink. 

Mrs.  Piatt's  son-in-law,  Colonel  Francis  J. 
Carmody,  is  secretly  planning  the  proceedings 
against  her,  and  the  assured  outcome — should 
no  compromise  intervene — will  be  a  dragging 
forth  of  family  skeletons. 

Senator  Piatt  is  professedly  neutral  in  the 
t.ouble  between  his  wife  and  her  daughter's 
husband.  Colonel  Carmody.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  aged  senator  is  powerless. 

It  is  said,  and  not  denied,  that  Senator  Piatt 
is  the  object  of  Mrs.  Piatt's  bitter  animosity,  and 
the  target  for  insult  and  even  vituperation. 

He  has  borne  the  suffering  and  humiliation  in 
silence — so  friends  assert — rather  than  bear  the 
shame  that  exposure  of  his  domestic  miseries 
must  inevitably  bring  upon  him. 


x 


CHAS.KE.ILUS&  CO 
HIGH  GRADE  CLOTHIERS 


% 


"CLOTHES  OF  QUALITY." 

We  offer  no  incentives,  other  than  the  best  made  and  smartest  clothes  anybody  ever 
dared  make.  Our  productions  this  Season,  from  the  Hilltop  or  Seaside  Outings  to 
the  Glad  Garments,  worn  at  receptions,  theaters,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  emphatic  in  Style 
and  Materials.     Just  Clothes  Culture. 


KING  SOLOMON'S  HALL. 

FILLMORE  ST.,  NEAR  POST 
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Colonel  Carmody,  beyond  the  statement  made 
several  days  ago  that  the  ruin  of  his  own  home 
was  due  solely  to  Mrs.  Piatt's  influence,  will 
say  absolutely  nothing  as  to  his  plans.  The 
powerful  friends  who  have  rallied  to  his  aid  are 
equally  reticent.  But  from  reliable  sources  an 
outline  of  the  facts  of  this  remarkable  case  has 
been  obtained. 

Not  long  after  Senator  Piatt's  secret  wedding 
in  this  city  to  the  dashing  widow,  Mrs.  Lillian 
T.  Janeway,  October  11,  1903,  the  bride  paid 
her  first  visit  to  the  senator's  country  home  at 
Highland  Mills.  There  are  few  more  comfort- 
able and  charming  places  than  Tioga  Lodge,  and 
Mrs.  Piatt  fell  in  love  with  it.  Weeks  passed, 
and  the  senator's  brilliant,  youthful-looking 
wife  had  become  a  familiar  figure  on  the  roads 
about  Highland  Mills.  Rain  or  shine,  she  drove, 
her  daughter  beside  her,  and  the  Piatt  coachman 
in  attendance. 

Nothing  eventful  occurred  until  one  fateful 
day,  when  a  delivery  wagon  of  the  United  States 
Express  Company,  of  which  the  senator  is  the 
president,  called  at  Tioga  Lodge. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  wagon  was  young 
and  moderately  good  looking.  His  shoulders 
were  broad,  and  he  swung  a  heavy  parcel  from 
his  wagon  to  the  roadway  with  an  ease  that  told 
of  strength. 

He  attracted  Mrs.  Piatt's  attention,  and  was 
installed  as  coachman.  Later  he  made  a  trans- 
continental trip  with  the  Platts  as  a  guest. 

It  is  said  his  name  will  figure  in  the  divorce 
trial. 


ANOTHER  RICH  MAN  TIRED 


Chewing-Gum  King  Said  to  Have  Wearied  of 
Wife  of  His  Early  Poverty. 

The  occasional  wearing  out  of  the  ordinary 
and  entirely  approved  form  of  wedded  life 
is  described  in  the  following  from  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American,  in  connection  with 
the  reading  of  which  it  is  to  be  recalled  that 
the  Corey  scandal  was  due  to  a  very  similar 
cause : 

New  York. — William  J.  White,  the  millionaire 
head  of  the  Chewing-gum  Trust,  who  was,  on 
Tuesday,  divorced  by  his  wife,  has  just  married 
Mrs.  Helen  Sheldon,  of  Chicago.  The  ceremony 
took  place  at  the  Holland  House,  where  Mr. 
White  has  apartments. 

This  marriage  comes  as  the  climax  to  a  most 
pathetic  domestic  struggle. 

More  than  forty-five  years  ago  White  went 
from  Canada  to  Cleveland  with  his  young  wife. 
He  was  a  very  poor  man,  and  it  was  said  that 
his  only  asset  consisted  of  a  barrel  of  sugar  and 
a  few  pounds  of  chicle  gum,  which  he  made  into 
chewing  gum. 

The  first  batch  of  gum  was  made  over  a  kitchen 
stove  by  the  bride,  and  she  later  went  into  the 
street   and  peddled  it  to  the   storekeepers.     By 


and  by  the  Whites  were  able  to  employ  men  as 
salesmen,  and  in  time  a  fortune  was  accumu- 
lated. 

At  the  divorce  trial  in  Cleveland,  Mrs.  White 
told  of  the  early  struggles,  and  declared  she  still 
loved  her  husband,  but  he  had  grown  tired  of 
her,  now  that  she  is  old. 

Even  after  he  had  deserted  her  she  refused  to 
sue  for  divorce,  thinking  he  would  come  back 
to  her.  It  was  at  his  request,  she  said,  that  she 
agreed  to  a  separation. 

When  the  decree  was  granted,  Mrs.  White, 
accompanied  by  one  of  her  daughters,  went  to 
the  little  cottage  where  she  had  struggled,  and 
where  all  the  children  were  born.  She  wept  as 
she  went  over  the  familiar  scenes. 


GOULDS  HAD  A  QUARREL? 


Howard  and  Wife  Were  Said  to  Have  Agreed 
to  Separate. 
Another  incident,  combining  the  two 
phases,  is  afforded  in  the  following  from  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald,  it  being  remembered 
that  the  match  in  this  case  was  one  of  wealth 
with  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  stage : 

New  York. — Since  their  return  from  Europe, 
early  last  month,  on  their  steam  yacht,  the 
Niagara,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Gould  have  been 
living  apart,  but  their  friends,  while  admitting 
apparent  estrangement,  deny  that  either  has 
begun  action  for  divorce  or  other  legal  separa- 
tion. 

It  is  well  known  to  their  acquaintances  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould  have  not  met,  except  once  by 
accident,  since  their  return  from  abroad.  On 
that  occasion  both  dined  in  Delmonico's,  but 
with  different  parties. 

Although  Mrs.  Gould  is  much  interested  in  the 
beautifying  of  the  estate  on  Long  Island,  she  did 
not  return  earlier  to  Castle  Gould  on  account 
of  her  husband's  failure  to  dismiss  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  place,  who  had  incurred  her  dis- 
pleasure. He  is  now  in  entire  charge  of  the 
buildings  and  the  grounds  of  Castle  Gould,  for 
Mr.  Gould  has  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  man- 
agement. 

Mrs.  Gould,  however,  was  annoyed  by  the  fact 
that  the  man  did  not  always  follow  her  direc- 
tions. She  said  to  a  friend  recently  that  she 
was  returning  because  she  did  not  intend  that 
an  employee  should  keep  her  any  longer  from 
entering  her  own  house.  She  expects  to  witness 
the  race  for  the  Vanderbilt  cup  to-morrow  from 
her  own  automobile.  Among  her  guests  will  be 
Mrs.  Adolf  Ladenburg. 

This  apparent  estrangement  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gould  is  widely  discussed  by  those  who 
know  them,  as  it  is  thought  it  will  alter  the  posi- 
tion which  members  of  Mr.  Gould's  family  have 
taken  with  regard  to  him  and  his  domestic  af- 
fairs. 
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TO  WED  ROMAN  PRINCE 


Chicago's  Most  Beautiful  Girl  Redeems  the  City's 
Reputation. 

The  highly  conventional,  the  conventional 
which  is  so  hedged  in  that  it  should  never 
yield  such  events  as  have  befallen  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Marlborough  since  the 
major  portion  of  The  Pandex  went  to  print, 


That  might  happen  anywhere.  The  great  triumph 
for  Chicago  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  is  to  pro- 
duce an  innovation — a  departure  from  the  rou- 
tine of  international  marriages — in  which  money 
is  the  smallest  consideration. 

Beauty — beauty  so  radiant  and  unapproach- 
able that  poets  and  painters  of  the  Old  World, 
having  once  beheld  it,  seek  no  further  for  their 
ideal,  while  proud  heirs  to  crowns  and  coronets, 
finding  themselves  unable  to  possess  it  upon  any 
terms,  run  away  to  Africa  to  sell  their  blasted 
lives  dearly  in  mortal   combat  with   tigers   and 


APPRECIATION. 

Belle    of   Balham    (to   professor    who    has  just   played   Chopin's   funeral   march) — "That's 
awfully  jolly.     Now  play  one  of  Lohengrin's  things!" 

— Punch,  London. 


is  described  in  the  following  from  the  New 
York  American: 

Nevermore  mention  Chicago  and  the  Beef 
Trust  in  the  same  breath.  Henceforth  she  is  to 
.be  absolved  from  all  the  infamies  heaped  up  in 
"The  Jungle,"  for  she  has  redeemed  herself  in 
the  most  glorious  manner  imaginable. 

One  of  her  fair  daughters  is  to  be  a  princess — 
almost  a  princess  of  the  blood ! 

Not  because  she  is  rich  and  the  prince  is  poor. 


elephants,  or  to  lay  it  down  before  the  wine  when 
it  is  red  in  the  cup,  or  the  liqueur  when  it  is  green 
in  the  frappe — that  is  about  all  that  the  prince 
will  get  with  this  Chicago  lass — ^just  beauty. 

Italia  Blair  and  Her  Prince. 

You  must  not  imagine  that  these  superlative 
charms  were  not  recognized  in  Chicago.  Less 
than  a  year  ago,  half  the  gilded  youth  of  that 
city  were  prostrate  before   them. 

But  soon  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer — who  is  a  femi- 
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BUY= 


BEFORE  THE  ADVANCE 

A  splendid  investment  for  Quick  Profits.  Buy  now  the  Stock  of  the 
PITTSBURG-MANHATTAN  Mining  Company,  of  Tonopah,  Nevada 
100,000  shares—Par  Value  $1.00,  Fully  Paid  and  Non- Assessable—Offered 
at  10   cents   per   share. 

PROPERTY   AND    LOCATION 


The  most  notable  facts  of  the  Company  are  that 
it  owns  proven  gold  and  silver-bearing  land;  not 
only  is  the  ore  there,  but  it  is  there  in  quantities, 
an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  pay  ore. 
The  Company  owns  the  Gregory  Group  of  five 
Claims  situated  in  the  famous  MANHATTAN 
DISTRICT,  and  also  has  several  claims  in  the 
lONE  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT;  both  these 
Districts  are  the  richest  in  the  WORLD.  The 
tunnels  have  been  opened  up  on  the  Lone  Moun- 
tain claims  and  indications  point  to  striking  large 
bodies  of  high  grade  ore  carrying  values  in  Gold 
and   Silver. 

MINING  HAS  BUILT  MANY  GREAT  FORTUNES 

Nothing  so  surely  offers  large  returns  as  a 
good  Mining  Stock.  Probably  you  do  not  realize 
how  many  people  there  are  who  are  enjoying  a 
regular  income  as  a  result  from  investing  in  min- 
ing stocks.  There  are  thousands  of  them,  and 
they  are  largely  those  who  bought  their  stock 
when  the  opportunity  was  first  offered  to  secure 
shares  at  a  low  price  before  the  company  had 
begun  to  pay  dividends.  Stocks  of  many  mining 
companies  have  advanced  from  a  few  cents  a 
share  to  prices  ranging  from  $100  to  $1500  a 
share  in  value,  and  besides  have  paid  back  to 
the  investors  in  dividends  many  hundred  times 
what  they  first  invested.  Many  of  the  companies 
are  paying  from  100  per  cent,  to  1000  per  cent, 
in  dividends  on  the  first  price  of  the  stock.  To 
grasp  this  opportunity  and  purchase  stock  in  the 
PITTSBURG-MANHATTAN  MINING  COM- 
PANY at  10  CENTS  a  share  means  success  to 
you;  and  that  means  houses,  good  living,  travel, 
education  and  social  privileges  for  your  children. 


If  you  do  not  grasp  this  opportunity  and  secure 
a  good  share  of  wealth  you  are  likely  to 
be  classed  as  a  failure.  The  proposition  is 
in  the  hands  of  men  whose  ability  and  integrity 
cannot  be  questioned,  and  these  men  pledge 
themselves  to  see  that  each  and  every  investor 
in  the  enterprise  receives  an  equal  division  of 
the  profits.  Experts  have  examined  the  property, 
and  it  is  the  universal  opinion  that  it  has  a  won- 
derful future. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Company  is  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  Capital  stock  of  $1,000,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $1.00 
each;  400,000  shares  are  in  the  treasury  which 
will  be  sold  as  required  for  developments  from 
time  to  time. 

IOC  PER  SHARE,  CASH  OR  INSTALLMENTS 

We  want  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that 
you  don't  have  to  be  rich  in  order  to  become  a 
shareholder  in  this  splendid  Company.  The  price, 
of  shares  is  only  10c  and  you  can  buy  as  few  as 
one  hundred  (100),  $10.00  worth.  If  you  are 
not  in  a  position  to  pay  cash  for  all  the  shares 
you  desire  to  own  we  will  accept  a  small  pay- 
ment down  with  the  order,  the  remainder  to  be 
paid  in  five  monthly  installments.  Suppose  you 
want  to  invest  $10.00  in  this  company;  simply 
send  us  $2.50  with  your  order  for  100  shares,  and 
thereafter  $1.50  per  month  for  five  months  and 
the  stock  will  be  paid  for.  It's  very  easy — any- 
one can  afford  to  do  this.  Almost  every  one  has 
enough  money  in  a  year  to  buy  them  an  interest 
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in  this  Company  which  would  make  them  inde- 
pendent for  life.  Send  in  your  order  to-day. 
The  following  table  will  show  you  just  how  many 


shares  your  money  will  buy,  the  amount  you  send 
if  you  want  to  pay  all  cash,  and  the  plan  for 
monthly  payments: 


WHAT    YOUR    MONEY    WILL    BUY 


100 

shares 

$      10.00 

cash 

or 

$    2.50  cash  and 

200 

shares 

20.00 

cash 

or 

5.00  cash  and 

300 

shares 

30.00 

cash 

or 

5.00  cash  and 

400 

shares 

40.00 

cash 

or 

5.00  cash  and 

500 

shares 

50.00 

cash 

or 

10.00  cash  and 

600 

shares 

60.00 

cash 

or 

10.00  cash  and 

800 

shares 

80.00 

cash 

or 

10.00  cash  and 

1,000 

shares 

100.00 

cash 

or 

20.00  cash  and 

2,000 

shares 

200.00 

cash 

or  ■ 

40.00  cash  and 

5,000 

shares 

500.00 

cash 

or 

100.00  cash  and 

10,000 

shares 

1,000.00 

cash 

or 

200.00  cash  and 

In  offering  this  stock  we  present 
resources  of  their  properties  and  the 
RECOMMEND  THE  PURCHASE  OF 


$     1.50   per  month  for  5  months 

3.00  per  month  for  5  months 

5.00  per  month  for  5  months 

7.00  per  month  for  5   months 

8.00  per  month  for  5  months 

10 .  00  per  month  for  5  months 

14.00  per  month  for  5 

16.00  per  month  for  5 

32.00  per  month  for  5 

80.00  per  month  for  5 

160.00  per  month  for  5 

it  as  a  solid  and  safe  investment,  not  a  speculation.  The 
amount  of  rich  ore  seem  so  inexhaustible  that  WE 
THIS  STOCK  TO  EVERY  INVESTOR. 


months 
months 
months 
months 
months 


MACKAY,  MUNROE  &  COMPANY 
BANKERS  &  BROKERS, 

Goldfield,  Nevada 
Gentlemen: 

1    hereby  subscribe  for shares 

(at    lOc    per    share)  o(  the    Capital  Stock    of    the   PITTSBURG- MANHATTAN  MINING  COMPANY  of 

Tonopah  (par  value  $1.00  per  share)  for  which  find  enclosed  $ 

Please  issue  stock  in  name  of : 

Name  (in  full) 

Street  and  No 

City  or  Town 

State 

Yours  truly, 

Signature  

Put  Name  of  your  Paper  Along  this  Line 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS: 

ROBERT  M.  WINTER    (Land  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburg),  President  T.  THOMER    (Tonopah),  Vice-President 

E.  G.  MINARD    (Mine  Owner  and  Operator,  Tonopah),  Secretary     E.  B.  CUSHMAN  (Cashier 

State  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Tonopah),  Treasurer.     W.  B.  BARTHOLOMEW    (Tonopah 

Goldfield  Railroad  Co.,  Tonopah),  Director. 


100,000  Shares  of  the  above  Stock  are  now  offered  for  public  subscription  at  10c 
per  share.  MAIL  APPLICATION  WITH  REMITTANCE  (CHECK,  DRAFT,  P.  O.  or 
EXPRESS  MONEY  ORDER)  TODAY  FOR  THE  NUMBER  OF  SHARES  YOU 
DESIRE.  CERTIFICATES  WILL  BE  IMMEDIATELY  FORWARDED  ON  RECEIPT 
OF  YOUR  LETTER. 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 

MACKAY,  MUNROE  &  COMPANY, 


Bankers    and  Brokers 


Goldfield,  Nevada 


Reliable    Representatives    Wanted    Everywhere 
Please  mention  The  Pandex  tvhen  ^vrltlns:  to  Advertisers. 
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nine  Sir  Hubert,  not  only  in  Chicago,  but  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris  and  in  every  great  European  city 
— saw,  and  seized  and  bore  away  this  pearl  be- 
yond price  to  dazzle  with  it  the  amazed  eyes 
of  royalty. 

And  just  now  Chicago  learns  that  through  the 
spell  of  one  of  her  many  fair  daughters  all  her 
unfragrant  past  is  forgiven  and  forgotten.  This 
cannot  be  doubted  after  one  has  read  this  letter 
from  abroad  written  to  a  Chicago  friend  by 
Mrs.  Barclay  Chancellor,  of  Philadelphia: 

"You  remember  that  stunning  girl,  Italia 
Blair,  of  Chicago,  about  whom  everybodj'  was 
raving  in  Venice,  Naples,  and  Saint  Moritz.  She 
was  with  Mrs.  Palmer  as  a  guest  during  an  auto- 
mobile tour  through  France  and  Italy.  The  latest 
news  about  her  is  her  engagement  to  Prince  An- 
tonio Delia  Eampligia,  a  relative  by  marriage 
to  the  royal  family,  and  one  of  the  most  dashing 
cavalry  officers  in  the  Italian  army. 

"He  was  with  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  when  he 
went  mountain  climbing  in  Alaska.  I've  seen 
him,  and  you  may  believe  me  that  a  handsomer 
young  man  I  never  met,  and  he  is  as  rich  as  he 
is  handsome  and  noble.  He  is  a  special  favorite 
of  the  king's,  so  you  will  realize  that  Italia  is 
a  very  fortunate  girl. 

Was  Hopelessly  in  Love. 

"The  young  prince  seems  to  be  hopelessly  in 
love,  and  he  had  a  battle  royal  with  plenty  of 
other  ardent  wooers.  One  young  fellow,  also  an 
Italian  but  not  of  the  blood  royal,  made  a  big 
scene  when  Italia  first  gave  him  the  mitten,  and 
threatened  to  kill  himself.  He  kept  after  the 
poor  girl,  persistently  followed  her  about  every- 
where, and  she  was  dreadfully  afraid  that  he 
might  keep  his  promise  and  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  He  didn't  do  anything  so  reckless.  In- 
deed, when  he  found  out  that  Prince  Antonio 
had  cut  him  out,  he  ran  away  to  Paris,  and  when 
we  were  there  last  week  we  heard  dreadful  sto- 
ries about  his  conduct.  Absinthe,  and  all  that 
sort    of    thing,    you    know. 

"Mrs.  Palmer  wants  the  marriage  to  take  place 
at  her  home  in  London,  but,  of  course,  that  is 
scarcely  possible,  as  the  prince's  family  is  very 
likely  to  insist  on  a  big  church  wedding,  with  a 
cardinal  to  officiate. 

"You  have  no  idea  what  a  great  hit  Miss 
Blair  has  made.  Wherever  she  has  gone,  all  the 
men  simply  raved  over  her  beauty.  She  was  in 
constant  demand  at  all  sorts  of  entertainments. 
It  was  the  same  thing  in  Italy,  France,  and  En- 
gland. No  other  girl  stood  any  chance  while 
Miss  Blair  was  around. 

"She  could  have  had  a  dozen  offers  of  mar- 
riage a  week  from  high-born  men  if  she  had  given 
them  encouragement  to  declare  themselves.  But, 
to  give  her  credit,  she  kept  them  all  at  as  great 
a  distance  as  possible  until  she  met  Prince  An- 
tonio, who  would  not  be  denied  if  she  could, 
and  she  couldn't  deny  him  if  she  would.  He 
has  followed  her  here  to  London,  and  in  two 
weeks  she  is  going  to  visit  his  mother  and  sisters 
in  Rome. 

"I  need  not  tell  you  how  delighted  I  am  over 


the  engagement.  It  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  girls  from  dear  old  Chi- 
cago. We  probably  won't  hear  so  many  con- 
temptuous references  to  the  Packingtown  brand 
of  tinned  Americans  hereafter." 


TYROL  BEAUTY'S  TRAGEDY 


Father  Killed  Her  Betrayer  and  She  Died  With 
Her  Second  Sweetheart. 

Herewith  is  a  story  of  the  convention,  the 
violation  of  it,  and  the  punishment,  as  dis- 
closed in  the  picturesque  setting  of  the 
European  Tyrol.  The  quotation  is  from  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

Vienna. — The  story  of  "the  beauty  of  the 
Tyrol"  has  in  it  just  such  chapters  as  delight 
the  novelist.  The  truth  in  this  case  is  stranger 
than  the  most  remarkable  of  fiction,  and  just  as 
lurid. 

Irene  Offenberg  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Count  Offenberg,  rittmeister  of  an  Austrian 
regiment  stationed  near  Salzburg.  She  was  a 
noted  beauty,  and  was  the  belle  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  Gallants  paid  her  court  on  every 
side,  and  she  was  crowned  queen  at  a  carnival 
as  "the  beauty  of  the  Tyrol." 

Irene  was  only  eighteen,  and  her  parents  re- 
fused all  offers  of  marriage  for  her,  saying  she 
was  too  young.  But  one  day  her  father  made  a 
terrible  discovery.  He  found  the  man  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  her  was  a  brother  officer. 
In  spite  of  his  love  for  his  beautiful  daughter, 
and  in  face  of  the  tearful  entreaties  of  his 
family,  the  count  turned  his  Irene  out  of  his 
house  and  shut  the  door  upon  her.  He  was  a 
stern  soldier,  a  martinet,  and  held  honor  above 
all  else.  Thp  -lount  publicly  disowned  the  girl, 
and  as  her  sweetheart  had  abandoned  her,  she 
went  to  Salzburg  to  try  and  get  employment,  or 
earn  her  bread  by  a  life  of  shame. 

The  count  challenged  her  betrayer  to  a  duel 
to  the  death.  Both  men  were  fine  swordsmen, 
among  the  best  in  the  Austrian  army.  The 
count,  after  a  desperate  fight,  wounded  the  lieu- 
tenant in  the  arm  and  shoulder  so  severely  that 
he  could  no  longer  wield  his  sword.  The  men 
then  took  out  their  revolvers,  and,  measuring 
off  a  fair  distance,  continued  the  duel.  The 
count  shot  the  lieutenant  dead  at  the  first  shot. 

Meanwhile,  the  abandoned  girl  led  a  wretched 
life  for  two  months,  when  she  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  young  Swiss  of  an  ancient,  wealthy,  and 
honorable  family.  They  fell  in  love  with  each 
other  at  sight.  Irene  told  her  sweetheart  her 
story  in  full,  and  yet  he  determined  to  marry 
her.  When  he  announced  the  fact  to  his  parents 
there  was  a  storm.  Irene  von  Offenberg 's  his- 
tory was  well  known  in  aristocratic  society,  and 
the  parents  of  the  young  man  forbade  his  mar- 
rying her  on  penalty  of  being  cut  off  with  a 
copper. 

The  youth  visited  his  parents  at  their  home 
in  Switzerland  to  plead  in  person.    He  declared 
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For  the  clearest  exposition  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Monopoly  and  its  dealings  with  both 
miners  and  customers,  read — 

DAN     BEARD'S 

MOONBLIGHT 

AND  SIX  FEET  OF  ROMANCE 


With  fifty  pictures  by  the  author;  an  introductory  study 
by  Mr.  Louis  F.  Post,  of  The  Public,  and  an  appendix 
by  the  author. 


"  Dan  Beaid  can  fit  text  and  illusUation  in  the  most  striking  manner. 
Every  citizen  should  know  '  the  fact  of  the  matter.'  as  here  written,  and 
for  those  who  do  not  enjoy  reports  and  statistics,  yet  desire  to  be  posted, 
the  book  is  for  them-'-an  opportunity  lo  'see  things  as  they  really 
are."  .  .  .  How  the  book  and  the  mine  of  the  story  came  to  be 
named  '  Moonblight  *  is  a  fascinating  bit  of  narrative.  How  this  man, 
who  went  to  '  the  struggling,  dirty  mining  town  of  Pennsylvania  '  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  himself  and  other  mine  owners  ;  how  he  could  not  get 
away  from  what  he  saw  and  heard  ;  and,  at  last,  how  he  dared,  vrith  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  to  interest  hiinself,  humanely,  in  the  fate  of  the 
sooty  army  of  toilers,  and  their  families,  is  more  convincing  than  anything 
you  will  find  in  official  reports. — San  Francisco  Star. 

Price,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.35 


OTHER  BRANDT  BOOKS 
HOW  ENGLAND  AVERTED  A  REVOLUTION  OF  FORGE 

By  B.  O.  FLOWER.     With  an  appcndit   giving  the  social  and 
refonnative  poetry  of  the  period. 
Sl.25  net;  by  mail.  Si  .35. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  CITY  BEAUTIFUL 

By  JOAQUIN  MILLER.  "  One  of  the  most  beautiful  spiritual 
visions  of  all  ages." — Boston    iranscnpt. 

With  a  photogravure  of  the  author  and  his  mother.  tL50  net; 
by  mail,  $1 .58. 

THE  GATE  BEAUTIFUL 

By  PROF.  JOHN  WARD  STIMSON.  Principles  and  Methods 
in  Vital  Art  Exlucation.  With  thousands  of  illustrations.  Two  edi- 
tions. Cloth  bound.  S7.50  net ;  by  mail,  *7.95.  Paper -covered.  *3.50 
net;  by  mail,  S3. 76.  Send  four  cents  for  a  prospectus  giving  further 
information. 

IN  NATURE'S  REALM 

By  CHARLES  C.  ABBOTT,  M.  D.  Ninety  drawings  and  a 
photogravure  frontispiece  by  Oliver  Kemp.     $2.50  net;  by  mail,  S2. 68. 

GAPE  GOD  BALLADS  AND  OTHER  VERSE 

By  JOE  LINCOLN.  Drawings  by  Edward  W.  Kemblc.  "This 
verse  appeals  to  S(»nething  inside  of  you  that  goes  deeper  than  defini- 
tions."— Pittsburgh  Gazette. 

tl.25  net;  by  mail.  Si. 33. 

ELEGIES :   ANGIENT  AND  MODERN 

By  MARY  LLOYD.  A  critical  and  historical  study  of  elegiac 
poetry,  together  with  an  anthology  containing  the  choicest  specimens  of 
this  noble  form  of  verse.     Two  volumes.     Vol.  I  now  ready. 

Each  volume.  Si. 50  net;  by  mail.  Si. 62. 


MONKS  AND  MONASTERIES 


By  ALFREX)  WESLEY  WISHART.  "As  a  (air  and  judicial 
account  of  monasticism  this  may  he  resarded  aa  ranking  with  the 
beft."— Outlook. 

Two  editions.  8vo.,  illustrated,  $3.50  net ;  by  mail,  $3.68.  l2mo. 
(new  edition),  $1.50  net;  hy  mail,  $1.62. 


Order  from  your  bookseller,  or 

ALBERT  BRANDT     •     -     PUBLISHER 

TRENTON,    N.   J, 
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HEALTH  WITHOUT  MEDICIINE 

OXYDON  O  R 

Cures  all  manner  of  diaeaaes  with  Oxygen  from  the  air.    Live* 
saved  that  would  be  boneless  under  the  old  methods. 

The  time  is  now 
at  hand  when  it  is  as 
easy  to  get  well  as  it 
is  to  get  sick.  Think 
of  having  a  way  at 
your  own  home  to 
cure  all  sickness  of 
the  family  without 
doctors  or  drugs. 
The  application  of 
Oxydonor  compels 
the  body  to  absorb 
oxygen  through  the 
lungs,  membranes  and  pores  of  the  skin,  thus 
oxygenating  the  whole  volume  of  the  blood,  in- 
stilling new  life  and  vigor  into  the  system,  caus- 
ing all  the  vital  organs  to  act  naturally.  When 
the  blood  is  filled  with  the  living  force  of  oxygen 
disease  is  absolutely  impossible. 

It  carries  the  vital  force  of  animation  in  every 
pulse  beat,  and  when  made  adequate  it  moves 
every  function,  throws  off  any  disease,  causing 
the  process  of  life  to  prevail.  The  nature  of  the 
disease  makes  no  difference — this  natural  anima- 
tion overcomes  any  form  of  disease.  Case  after 
case  has  been  cured  of  Stomach  Trouble,  Rheu- 
matism, Neroous  Prostration,  Insomnia,  Kidney  and 
Liver  Trouble,  Drops};,  Blood  Disease,  Ulcers,  A  b- 
cesses.  Tumors,  Scrofula,  St.  Vitus  Dance,  Lung 
Diseases,  Catarrh  of  Head,  Throat  or  Stomach, 
Change  of  Life,  etc. 

All  this  is  simply  the  operation  of  a  natural  law, 
and  it  is  not  half  as  wonderful  as  the  fact  that  you 
can  send  your  voice  along  a  little  wire  for 
thousands  of  miles,  yet  no  one  doubts  the  tele- 
phone or  is  astonished  at  what  it  accomplishes.  Is 
it  strange,  then,  that  a  new  discovery  should  be 
made  in  the  line  of  physical  science  as  applied  to 
the  healing  art.'' 

Oxydonor  is  sold  for  self  home  use,  and  is 
not  a  battery  or  electricity. 

GEORGE  GOODALE,  Secretory  Detroit  Free-Press,  writes  : 

1  know  of  no  other  discovery  whose    value  approaches  Oxydonor.     I  have 
a  sure  conviction  founded  on  actual   personal  experience  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  within   human   reach,   and  it  seems  to  me  the  most  important 
step  toward  healing  human  ills  in  three  thousand  years. 
MRS.  R.  O.  BURNHAM.of  Wago  Texas,  writes  : 

We  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  Oxydonor,   especially  for  the 
children.     Whenever  I  hear  of  a  child  being  sick  I  want  them  to  try  Oxydo- 
nor, for  it  always  cures, 
W.  N.  PICKARD.  a  prominent  attorney  of  Kansas  Gty,  Mo.,  writes  : 

We  have  had  Oxydonor  in  our  family  for  about  three  years,  and  we  rely 
on  it  implicitly  for  every  ill. 
MRS.  SALUE  M.  HADSELL,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  writes: 

I  was  a  total  wreck  when  I  procured  your  Oxydonor,  having  long  suffered 
with  curvature  of  the  spine,  stomach  and  heart  trouble,  rheumatism  and 
various  troubles,  and  I  lived  for  forty  years  on  drugs  and  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  well  or  free  from  pain,  but  since  using  Oxydonor  I  scarcely  know 
what  pain  or  sickness  is,  and  I  have  cured  two  cases  with  Oxydonor  of  St. 
Vitus  Dance  and  one  case  of  bone  erysifwlas  of  forty  years  standing. 

The  full  history  of  above  cases  and  scores  of  others 

given  with  our  FREE  BOOK, 

Call  or  write   for  our   FREE  BOOK  and  learn  about  this,  tfic  greatest  of 

all  healing  methods. 

Dr.  Sanche  Oxydonor  Co. 

Dept.  P.  67  Wabash  Avenue,  Chica(0.  lU. 
when  WTltlnB  to  AdvertUem. 
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he  would  marry  no  other  woman  but  Irene.  He 
was  imprisoned,  and  his  father  made  application 
to  the  authorities  to  have  him  confined  for  a  time 
in  a  lunatic  asylum,  as  he  declared  the  young 
man  must  be  insane.  But  the  youth  escaped  and 
hastened  to  meet  Irene  in  Vienna,  where  they 
were  secretly  married.  But  they  had  no  income 
and  no  ability  to  earn  one,  and  matters  grew 
hard  with  them. 

A  few  days  ago,  as  the  youthful  couple  had 
not  been  seen  for  some  time,  the  door  of  their 
rooms  was  broken  in.  The  two  young  people 
were  found  on  the  bed,  dead  in  each  other's  arms. 
They  had  taken  poison. 

SHOP   GIRL  BETTER   THAN  DUCHY 


German  Count  of  Mighty  House  Gives  up  Riches 
and  Title.  . 

Occasionally  the  imperative  power  of  the 
love  impulse  conquers  even  the  settings  of 
title  and  royalty,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
Spanish  King — or  as  in  the  following  less 
august  instance,  as  given  in  the  New  York 
American : 

In  the  wedding  recently  at  Ossining 
of  Count  Hans  Ferdinand  von  Hoeh- 
berg,  heir  to  the  Duchy  of  Rohnstock, 
playmate  and  companion  of  the  German 
Crown  Prince,  nephew  of  Princess  Marie 
von  Saxe-Weimar,  and  cousin  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  von  Saxe-Weimar, 
a  remarkable  romance  was  revealed,  the 
strange  story  of  the  supreme  sense  of 
honor  that  prompts  a  man  to  sacrifice 
name  and  fame  and  fortune  to  man-y  a 
poor  shop  girl. 

In  some  respects  it  is  a  parallel  of 
Tolstoi's  "Resurrection";  in  others  it 
is  beyond  parallel  even  in  fiction.  It 
is  a  story  that  has  agitated  the  German 
court,  that  has  caused  the  resignation 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Opera  in  Berlin,  that  has  estranged  a 
dozen  ancient  families,  that  has  sepa- 
rated  a  father  and  a  son.  , 

She  a  Poor  Man's  Daughter;  He  an  Im- 
perial Guardsman. 

Duty  alone  destined  Count  Ferdinand 
von  Hochberg  to  marry  a  woman  so  far 
beneath  his  station  in  life.  Louise  Carow 
was  her  name,  the  daughter  of  a  work- 
man, while  he  was  once  in  daily  at- 
tendance at  the  Imperial  Palace  as  an 
officer  of  the  First  Regiment  of  German 
Foot,  the  Kaiser's  personal  bodyguard. 

The  line  of  duty  that  he  chose  was 
beset  with  many  obstructions.  First  of 
all  there  came  the  disgrace,  for  at  the 
time  of  his  decision  he  was  to  have 
married  a  princess  of  one  of  the  reign- 
ing   families.       Then     there     was     his 


father's    threat    of    disinheritance,    later    carried 
out.     Lastly  there  was  dismissal  from  the  army. 

But  he  was  determined  in  his  decision,  in  spite 
of  the  supreme  sacrifice  that  had  to  be  made.  And 
when  they  sent  him  to  America,  hoping  that  he 
would  forget,  he  gave  up  the  remittance  that 
came  monthly  and  engaged  himself  as  a  chauffeur 
in  Tarrytown.  Then  he  cabled  to  Louise  Carow, 
the  shop  girl,  and  begged  her  to  come  out  here 
to  be  his  wife. 

He  had  married  her  morganatically  in  Ger- 
many, but  that  marriage,  at  the  request  of  his 
father  and  mother,  was  set  aside  by  the  Kaiser. 
So  he  married  her  again  in  the  presence  of  a 
little  daughter  that  had  been  born  to  them  a 
week  ago. 
No  Guests  and  No  Music  at  Momentous  Marriage. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  Miss  Helen 
Evers's  boarding-house  on  Waller  Avenue,  where 
Count  Ferdinand  has  a  small  hall  bedroom.  The 
Reverend  Doctor  McWilliams,  of  the  Ossining 
Presbyterian  Church,  officiated,  and  none  was 
there  save  the  two  witnesses.  Thei-e  was  no 
music,  no  choir,  nothing  but  the  clatter  of  dishes 
as  dinner  was  being  laid  in  the  next  room. 

And    when    it    was    over    they    christened    the 


Chester  Van  Daub. — I  d'  know  wha'  thish  pic- 
ture means  (slashes  on  a  brush-full  of  burnt 
sienna  and  pink)  but  it  looks  like  a  H — hie— 
Hungarian  goulash.    T'  hell  with  art  anyway! 

—Puck. 
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A  TERRIBLE  LAPSE  OF  MEMORY. 

"Good  heavens!     I've  come   without   a  hair- 
brush." 

— From  the  Sketch,  London. 


baby.  Her  mother  chose  the  name.  It  was 
Johanna  Louise,  and  by  the  Domestic  Relations 
law  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  child  through 
the  marriage  is  legitimatized.  So  when  she  is 
twenty-one  years  of  age  she  will  come  into  her 
title  as  Countess  Johanna  Louise  van  Hochberg. 

Probably  never  before  or  since  baronial  times 
has  the  house  of  Hochberg  known  such  a 
romance.  The  young  Ferdinand  is  a  son  of 
Count  Bolko  von  Hochberg,  the  lord  of  Rohn- 
stock  Castle  in  Silesia,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Opera  in  Berlin,  and  the  composer  of 
"Clausine"  and  "Waerwolf."  His  mother,  for- 
merly the  Princess  Christene  Eleanore  von 
Schonaich-Caraloth,  is  a  cousin  of  the  Crown 
Princess  Cecilie,  and  as  a  youth  Von  Hochberg 
attended  the  Bloen  Military  College  with  the 
Crown  Prince  William.  There  they  became  in- 
separable friends,  and  at  his  wedding  the  latter 
appointed  the  young  Count  von  Hochberg  chief 
usher. 

Early  in  life  a  military  career  was  mapped  out 
for  Von  Hochberg,  and  after  his  graduation  from 
Bloen  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  of  the  First 
Regiment  of  German  Foot  and  became  attached 
to  the  Kaiser's  personal  bodyguard.  He  was 
continually  at  court,  whether  at  Berlin  or  Pots- 
dam. When  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  was 
arranged  the  betrothal  was  announced  with  great 
ceremony  in  the  palace,  and  the  Count  and  his 
bride-to-be  were  both  presented  to  the  Kaiser. 

The  day  of  his  wedding  drew  close  at  hand, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  Louise  Carow,  a 
shop  girl,  whom  the  Count  had  met  in  a  glove 
store,  was  in  delicate  health.    He  told  his  father 


of  this  fact  and  of  his  decision  to  marry  her. 
But  this  the  former  tried  to  frustrate,  offering 
the  girl  a  life  compensation. 

The  sudden  discovery  caused  a  great  com- 
motion at  court,  and  the  cancellation  of  the 
Count's  wedding  in  May  scandalized  all  Ger- 
many. At  last,  in  desperation,  his  father  sent 
him  to  America,  allowing  him  to  travel  on  a 
monthly  remittance. 

But  the  young  man,  although  he  cared  not  a 
whit  for  the  girl,  could  not  bring  himself  to 
abandon  her  or  even  consent  to  pensioning  her. 
He  had  come  here  with  letters  to  many  promi- 
nent persons,  and  among  several  he  was  put  up 
at  the  Metropolitan  Club.  He  stayed  in  New 
York  at  the  Empire  Hotel,  at  Sixty-sixth  Street 
and  Broadway. 

At  last  he  threw  away  the  pseudonym  "Mr. 
Graf,"  which  he  had  taken  in  this  country,  and 
rightfully  called  himself  Ferdinand  von  Hoch- 
berg. And  he  sought  employment.  Through  the 
influence  of  his  attorney,  George  C.  Harrison,  of 
No.  235  Broadway,  he  obtained  a  position  as 
chauffeur  with  the  Maxwell-Briscoe  Company, 
automobile  manufacturers,  of  Tarrytown. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  few  who  knew  his 
real  identity,  he  succeeded  in  the  work  that  he 
did'  not  know,  and,  at  last,  confident  that  he 
could  make  a  living  here  in  America,  he  cabled 
Louise  Carow,  the  shop  girl,  and  told  her  to  come 
to  him. 

She  escaped  the  country  with  difficulty,  and 
when  the  police  in  Berlin  discovered  she  had 
gone  they  cabled  the  German  Consul  here  to 
prevent  her  landing  at  Ellis  Island  on.  the  ground 
that  she  was  an  immoral  woman.  But  the  warn- 
ing came  too  late.  The  Count  and  the  shop  girl 
had  met. 

They  went  to  live  in  Ossining,  on  Waller 
Avenue,  but  delayed  the  wedding,  pending  the 
decision  of  the  Military  Court  of  Honor  which  is 
to  try  the  young  Count  as  an  officer  of  the 
Guards. 

The  Court  of  Honor  is  to  sit  next  month  and 
because  an  officer  of  his  personal  bodyguard  is 
to  be  tried,  the  Kaiser  himself  will  preside.  The 
interests  of  the  young  Count  are  being  looked 
after  by  Mr.  Harrison,  who  will  go  to  Germany 
to  make  the  defense. 


PRINCE   REFUSED  FOR  MARQUIS 


Rhod«  Island  Society  Girl  Accepts  Suitor  of  the 
Lower  Rank. 
A  less  impressive,  but  equally  interesting, 
phase  of  this  same  power  of  affection  to 
direct  its  own  choice  in  the  face  of  every 
opposing  circumstance  is  given  in  the  New 
York  American: 

Providence.  —  After  rejecting  many  titled 
suitors,  including  a  prince,  who  ardently  laid 
siege  to  her  heart,  Miss  Madeline  Ives  Goddard, 
the  only  daughter  of  Colonel  Robert  H.  I.  God- 
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A  QUESTION  OF  FIGURE. 

Tommy,  the  Thin. — Don't  you  think  this  is  the  most  comfortable  way  to  read,  uncle'? 
Uncle,  the  Corpulent. — Yes,  I  used  to  think  so,  Tommy — up  till    '87. 

— London  Sketch. 
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GOING  IN  FOR  SPEEDING. 


—Puck. 


dard,  and  cousin  of  Mrs.  C.  Oliver  Iselin,  has 
been  betrothed  to  the  Marquis  Rene  d'Andigne, 
at  Chateau  Monet,  the  Marquis's  country  home 
near  Sanmur,  Anjou  Province,  Trance.  The  news 
was  received  here  in  private  cable  dispatches. 

Colonel  Goddard  joined  his  wife  and  daughter 
there,  having  sailed  from  New  York  on  August 
30.  He  is  the  candidate  of  the  Democrats  and 
Independents  for  United  States  Senator  to  suc- 
ceed Senator  George  Peabody  Wetmore,  and  is 
rated  as  worth  $5,000,000. 

Miss  Goddard  will  return  home  this  month, 
and  the  wedding  will  take  place  here  about  the 
middle  of  November.  She  has  lived  abroad  much 
of  the  last  five  years,  but  is  well  known  in  Provi- 
dence, New  York  and  Newport  society.  A  tal- 
ented violinist,  she  is  also  devoted  to  athletics, 
and  a  few  years  ago  was  the  best  golfer  in  the 
Agawam  Hunt  Club. 

The  Marquis  Rene  d'Andigne  was  born  in 
London  while  his  father  was  attached  to  the 
French  Embassy.  He  has  large  landed  interests 
in  the  South  of  France,  where  he  is  widely  known 
as  a  "gentleman  farmer"  and  breeder  of 
thoroughbred  stock.  His  father.  General  Mar- 
quis d'Andigne,  who  died  in  1895,  had  com- 
manded a  cavalry  brigade  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  when  he  was  wounded  three  times  at  Sedan 
and  left  upon  the  field. 


PRIEST  FLEES  WITH  GIRL 


Elopes  with  Daughter  of  a  Distinguished  Roman 
Family. 

The  occasional  overriding  even  of  the  sol- 
emnity and  strength  of  the  Church  vow  is  re- 
flected in  the  following  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post: 

Rome. — A  case  resembling  the  famous  Delarue 
mystery,  which  recently  caused  such  a  sensation 
in  France,  has  aroused  interest  here. 


A  few  days  ago  it  was  announced  that  Father 
Virginio  Carones,  of  the  Camillini  Order,  rector 
of  the  aristocratic  Church  of  the  Santa  Maria 
Maddalena,  belonging  to  the  Ministri  degl'  In- 
fermi,  a  noble  brotherhood  of  priests,  founded 
by  St.  Camillo  Lellis  in  1584,  had  resigned  from 
the  priesthood  and  disappeared. 

It  has  now  been  discovered  that  the  priest  fled 
from  Italy  with  a  beautiful  girl  belonging  to  a 
distinguished  family,  and  it  is  reported  that  they 
are  on  their  way  to  the  United  States. 

Carones,  who  is  young,  tall,  and  handsome, 
served  the  usual  term  in  the  army,  where  he  was 
attached  to  an  artillery  regiment,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  After  leaving  the  army 
he  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Santa 
Maria  Maddalena,  but  was  recalled  to  the  colors 
for  temporary  service,  and,  it  is  stated,  managed 
to  combine  his  two  duties. 

Returning  at  an  early  hour  from  the  artillery 
barracks,  he  would  put  his  monk's  robe  over  his 
uniform,  and  in  this  manner  celebrate  mass.  He 
was  compelled  to  make  the  alteration  in  his  cos- 
tume so  hastily  that  he  was  unable  to  take  off 
his  military  boots,  and  when  kneeling  before  the 
altar  the  congregation  sometimes  caught  glimpses 
of  his  spurs  beneath  his  gown. 

The  general  of  Camillini  Order  has  publicly 
stated  that  Father  Carones  went  to  New  York  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  assisting  Italian  immi- 
grants there. 


"FLORODORA"  GIRL  WITH  $750,000. 

Marie    Wilson,    in    Original    Sextette,    Becomes 
Frederick  Gebhardt's  Bride. 

Some  of  the  high  allurements  which  face 
persons,  particularly  young  women,  of  the 
poorer  walks  of  life,  and  which  impel  them 
to  the  careers  of  the  Evelyn  Nesbit  type,  are 
hinted  in  the  following  from  the  Philadel 
phia  North  American : 

Washington,  D.  C. — Announcement  of  Fred- 
erick Gebhardt's  marriage  to  Marie  Wilson,  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  "Florodora" 
sextette,  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  local  friends 
of  the  young  woman. 

Miss  Wilson,  as  she  was  known  on  the  stage, 
is  a  Washington  girl,  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Gamble,  of  this  city,  and  leaped  into  prominence 
in  a  night  through  a  lucky  investment  in  Wall 
Street. 

Through  the  counsel  of  one  of  her  broker 
friends.  Miss  Wilson  engineered  a  deal  which 
brought  her  $750,000.  She  continued  in  the  sex- 
tette until  the  end  of  the  season  and  temporarily 
retired  from  the  stage. 

She  built  a  magnificent  home  just  outside  of 
Washington,  and  furnished  it  in  the  most 
luxurious  fashion. 

The  former  show  girl  met  Frederick  Gebhardt 
several  years  ago,  and  his  devotion  to  her  was 
marked,  but  at  that  time  she  apparently  did  not 
care  to  marry. 
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THE  CODE  OF  "UNWRITTEN  LAW" 


Louisiana  Jurist  Formulates  and  Censures  the 
Practices. 
The  tragic  climax  to  which  the  Nesbit 
career  led  naturally  has  aroused  public 
thought  to  a  serious  pitch,  and  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  working  out  of  the 
"unwritten"  law  is  to  be  indulged  has  be- 
come a  subject  of  the  hour.  One  view  of  the 
subject  is  given  in  the  following  from  the 
New  York  World: 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — "The  jurisprudence  of  law- 
lessness," otherwise  known  as  the  "unwritten 
law,"  was  the  subject  of  an  arraignment  during 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
here  recently  by  Judge  Thomas  J.  Kernan,  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  Judge  Kernan  sees  in  the 
"unwritten  law"  a  menace  to  American  liberty 
and  a  trend  toward  anarchy,  for,  he  declares,  it 
tends  to  reduce  the  administration  of  justice  to 
a  farce. 

In  his  speech  Judge  Kernan  said,  in  part :  "  Do 
not  we  Americans  have,  in  reality,  a  jurisprud- 
ence of  lawlessness  as  well  as  a  jurisprudence  of 
law?  The  more  thought  I  have  given  this  sub- 
ject the  more  thoroughly  convinced  I  have  become 
that  we  have  such  a  jurisprudence  with  its  gen- 
eral principles — or  rules,  if  you  object  to  the  use 
of  the  word  principles  in  such  a  connection — 
its  particular  exceptions,  refinements  and  distinc- 
tions. 

"It  is  a  jurisprudence  which  has  almost  as- 
.sumed  the  dignity  and  symmetry  of  a  system.  It 
is  neither  legislative  nor  judge-made.  It  might, 
not  inaptly,  be  styled  a  system  of  jury-made 
lawlessness,  or  juries'  imprudence,  which  recog- 
nizes rights  that  are  forbidden  by  law,  and  denies 
rights  that  are  granted  by  law. 

"Necessarily  it  has  no  codes  or  text  books, 
hence  its  pre-eminent  claim  to  the  title  of  'The 
Unwritten  Law.'  It  is  a  flagrant  violation  of 
all  statutes,  hence  it  is  styled  by  its  advocates 
'The  Law  Above  the  Statutes,'  or  'The  Higher 
Law.'  It  has  its  basic  foundation  in  the  public 
opinion  of  the  communities  in  which  it  prevails, 
and  has  all  the  certainty  and  sanction  that  con- 
stitutions or  statutes  could  give  it." 

Unwritten  Laws. 

The  judge  then  proceeded  to  classify  the  acts 
for  the  punishment  of  which  the  unwritten  law 
is  called  into  service. 

He  had  from  deduction  formulated  them  into 
cardinal  laws  as  the  decalogue  of  the  self- 
appointed  system.  Among  them  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

LAW  I. 

"Any  man  who  commits  adultry  with  a  woman 
of  chaste  character  shall,  without  trial  or  hearing 
of  any  kind,  be  instantly  put  to  death  by  his 
captors  or  other  body  of  respectable  citizens,  not 
less  than  three  in  number;  the  constitution  and 


laws  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

LAW  II. 

"Any  man  who  commits  adultry  may  be  put  to 
death  with  impunity  by  the  injured  husband,  who 
shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the  mode  of 
execution. 

LAW  III. 

"Any  man  who  seduces  an  innocent  girl  may, 
without  a  hearing,  be  shot  or  stabbed  to  death 
by  her,  or  any  near  relative  of  hers;  and  if 
deemed  necessary,  such  shooting  or  stabbing  may 
be  done  in  the  back,  or  while  lying  in  wait. 

LAW   IV. 

"Any  man  who  traduces  a  virtuous  woman's 
character  for  chastity  may  be  shot  with  impunity 
by  her,  or  her  husband,  or  any  near  relative,  but 
the  offender  must  first  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  deny  and  disprove  the  charge,  or  to  retract 
and  apologize." 

Five  other  unrecorded  "laws"  for  penalties 
other  than  bodily  harm  visited  upon  offenders 
were  dwelt  upon  by  the  judge,  who  said:  "The 
laws  of  the  system  are  enforced  with  much 
greater  certainty  and  celerity  than  any  written 
statutes. 

"All  of  them  in  their  last  analysis,"  he  said 
"have  their  origin  and  source  in  some  real,  or 
supposed  failure,  defects  or  injustice  of  the  law ; 
most  of  the  lawless  rights  they  establish  are 
granted  by  them  as  the  counterparts  of  the  real 
or  supposed  lawful  wrongs,  which  they  are  meant 
to  compensate.  The  slow  and  painful  processes 
of  the  courts  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  all 
legal  remedy  for  certain  crimes,  have  given  rise 
to  all  the  rest. 

"They  seem  to  be  an  abnormal  and  malignant 
growth  upon  the  body  of  the  law,  and  they  must 
be  either  excised  or  removed  by  constitutional 
treatment  of  the  legal  system  itself.  The  indi- 
cated remedy  is  necessarily  legal,  and  it  is  the 
first  great  duty  of  American  lawyers  to  discover 
and  apply  the  remedy. 

"Any  remedy  for  lynching  to  be  effective 
must  remove  all  excuse  for  it,  otherwise  it  will 
be  merely  a  remedy  for  symptoms  of  the  malady 
and  foredoomed  to  ignominous  failure. 

Studied  Distinctions. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  the  careful  distinc- 
tions and  studied  refinements  made  by  the  bar- 
barous code  of  lawlessness.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  adulterer  may  be  slain  by  the  husband 
alone,  while  the  seducer  and  the  slanderer  may 
be  put  to  death  either  by  his  victim  or  by  any 
near  relative  of  hers.  Mark  also  that  that  adul- 
terer and  the  seducer  may  be  assassinated  with- 
out warning  of  any  kind,  while  the  slanderer 
must  have  a  hearing  and  be  given  a  chance  for 
his  life." 

Passing  on  to  the  mental  suffering  which  is 
oftentimes  visited  tipon  persons  most  intimately 
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aRE  YOy  CHAINED  § 

Small  POSITION  ? 


We  want  to  teacli  you  the  Real  Estate,  General  Brokerage  and   Insurance 
Business  by  mail  and  appoint  you 

SPECIAL    REPRESENTATIVE 

of  the  oldest  and  largest  co-operative  real  estate  and  brokerage  company  in  the  world. 

Thousands  are  making  $3000  to  $5000  a  year  without  any  investment  of 
capital.      Excellent  opportunities  opened  to  YOU. 

By  our  system  you  can  make  money  in  a  few  weeks  without  interfering  with 
your  present  occupation. 

Thorough  Commercial  Law  Course  free  to  each   Representative. 

Write  for   Free    Book 


TI-IE    CROSS    COMPANY 


352    Reaper    Block.    CHICAGO 


There's    Reason    in    It. 

A  man  who  has  used  the  Williams 
Typewriter  for  five  years  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  what  it  will  do.  Notice 
it  is  a  comparative  knowledge,  too: 
Rockland  Comrnercial  College: 

ROCKLAND.  ME. 

M.  A.  HOWARD,   Proprletor- 

"  I  have  used  a  number  of  Williams  Typewriters  in 
this  college  during  the  past  five  years,  which  have  been 
subjected  to  hard  usage  at  the  hands  of  students  and 
operated  side  by  side  with  other  leading  makes  of  type- 
writers. My  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the 
Williams  does  more  and  better  work,  costs  less  for 
maintenance,  and  is  easier  to  operate  than  any  other 
machine."  (Signed)  ^*  H.  A,  HOWARD." 

IF    YOU    HAVE    NOT    YET     INVESTIGATED     THE 

WILLIAMS 

VISIBLE      STANDARD      TYPEWRITER 

you  have  failed  to  secure  a  writing  machine  which  will 
turn  out  exactly  the  kind  of  correspondence  you  have  long 
wanted.  Your  letters  written  on  the  Williams  will  challenge 
the  admiration  of  your  patrons;  you  will  effect  a  saving  of 
90  per  cent  in  maintenance,  increase  your  output  with  no 
increased  effort,  and  have  a  machine  that  stands  up  to  the 
hardest     usage.       It  .satisfies.       Write    now.     Booklet    B. 

Williams  Typewriter  Co. 

cVnc^lioffic..  Derby,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

London  Office:  57  Holbom  Viaduct. 


Chicago    Conservatory 

Dr.  WILLIAM  WADE  HINSHAW.  Preideni 

31st  Season 

Most  Complete  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Dramatic 

Art  in  America.     Eminent  Faculty  of  60  Instructors. 

BRANCHES   OF   STUDY  -  Piano,  Vocal,  Violin,   Public  Schoo 
Music,  Organ,  Theory,  Elocution,  Oratory,  Languages,  Drama  and  Opera 

SO  Free  and  100  Partial  Scholarshipa. 
Send  Stamp  Address  JOHN  A.  HINSHAW,  Manager. 

(or  Catalogue.  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago. 


The  German  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplua 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 
DeposiU,  June  30,  1905    -      -      ' 


$  2,552.719.61 

1,000,000.00 

38,476,520.22 


F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  President;  Daniel  Meyer,  First 
Vice-President;  Emil  Rohte,  Second  Vice-President; 
A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Cashier;  Wm.  Herrmann,  Asst. 
Cashier;  George  Toumy,  Secretary;  A.  H.  Muller, 
Asst.  Secretary;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  At- 
torney. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS : 
F.     Tillmann,    Jr.,    Daniel  Meyer,    Emil    Rohte, 
Ign.    Stelnhart,    I.    N.   Walter,   N.    Ohlandt,    J.   W. 
Van  Bergen,  E.  T.  Kruse,  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


Wesrern  Process  Engraving  company 

i>iiora-CNciiAV[Rs,  ocsigwrs,  iiiisi»»tors 

CMBOSSIW  PLATES.  IBRlt  COIOR  HAll-IOStS 


NATOMA   ne&r  5' 


S.F.  Cal 


RHFAP  RATES  California,    Oregon, 
UnCAr   RMICO  Washington,  Colorado, 

We  secure  reduced  rates  on  shipments  of  Household  goods 
either  to  or  from  the  above  states.     Write  for  rates. 
(Map  of  CaUfomia  free.)     TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  COMPANY, 

1213  Golden  Gate  Ave..  San   Francisco. 
P.  353  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

P.  226  West  5th  St..  Los  Angeles. 


Wafer  nows  Up  Hill  To  You. 


If  sprinsr  or  stream  is  below  where  you  want 
water,  you'll  find  the  most  satisfactory  way  is  to 
use  the  water  to  raise  water  by  means  of  a 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  RAM.  ^rSBssg: 

Operates  nnder  18  inches  to  SO  feet  fall.  Elevates  water  30  feet  each  foot  of  fall.  Sold  on  30  days 
free  trial.  Large  plants  for  serving  towns,  railroad  tanks,  irrigation,  country  homes,  etc.  Small 
engines  for  individual  use.    Many  thousands  in  successful  operation.    Booklet  free. 

RIFE  ENGINE  COMPANY.  2103  TRINrTY  BUILDING.  NEW  YORK. 
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connected  with  the  legal  proceedings,  the  Judge 
said  in  conclusion:  "The  humiliation  of  a  public 
trial  should  be  spared  the  victims.  Such  trials, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  should  be  had  in  camera, 
and  whatever  evidence  is  reduced  to  writing 
should  be  put  under  seal,  and  kept  under  seal 
until  it  shall  no  longer  be  necessary  to  keep  it, 
when  it  should  be  destroyed. 

"When  an  appeal  to  the  law  can  be  made 
without  a  real  or  supposed  loss  of  dignity  and 
with  reasonable  certainty  that  a  penalty  com- 
mensurate with  the  crime  will  be  inflicted,  these 
three  lawless  laws  will  cease  to  have  effect,  and 
the  number  of  bloody  murders  in  these  United 
States  will  visibly  decrease.  God  speed  the  day 
when  this  shall  be." 


Plumb  did  not  attempt  to  keep  her  by  force,  but 
pleaded  with  her  not  to  go.  He  went  with  her 
to  the  train  that  took  her  away,  and  on  the  plat- 
form, even  while  the  train  was  about  to  start, 
begged  her  to  give  him  back  her  love.  But  the 
bride  was  obdurate,  and  the  train  carried  her 
away,  while  Plumb,  left  alone,  gazed  after  it 
long  after  the  last  smoke  had  disappeared. 

Since  then  he  would  do  nothing  but  brood  over 
his  lost  bride.  Yesterday  he  bade  his  mates  on 
the  ranch  good-by,  and,  going  to  his  cabin,  shot 
himself  through  the  head. 

Her  picture  was  clasped  to  his  breast,  and  was 
buried  with  him. 


WIFE  TIRED  OF  THE  PLAINS 


And  Young  Cowboy  Husband  Killed  Himself  for 
Loneliness. 

A  pathetic  instance  of  the  consequence  of 
following  impulse  is  the  following  from  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean: 

Cody,  Wyo. — Arthur  Plumb,  the  young  Wyom- 
ing cowboy  who,  a  few  months  ago,  married  Miss 
Ida  Davenport,  daughter  of  an  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
banker,  committed  suicide  recently  because  his 
wife,  grown  tired  of  the  loneliness  of  the  plains, 
had  deserted  him  and  returned  to  her  father's 
home  in  Elkhart. 

While  touring  the  West  with  a  party  of  friends 
last  spring  Miss  Davenport  saw  Plumb,  jauntily 
attired  in  full  cowboy  regalia,  master  a  bucking 
broncho  for  the  delectation  of  the  "Easterners" 
in  the  observation  car.  Miss  Davenport  en- 
amored of  life  on  the  plains  as  seen  in  the  rosy 
pages  of  Western  novels,  fell  in  love  with  the 
stalwart  rider. 

Plumb's  exhibition  of  horsemanship  was 
greeted  with  bravos  and  handelapping  by  the 
tourists.  While  talking  with  them  his  speech 
struck  Miss  Davenport  as  picturesque  and  ap- 
pealing. Plumb  fell  deeply  in  love  and  after 
a  brief  but  characteristically  ardent  courtship 
the  couple  were  wed,  and  the  cowboy  husband 
proudly  took  his  bride  to  a  cabin  on  the  ranch. 

But  their  romance  was  brief.  Life  in  a  real 
cabin  in  the  Wyoming  foothills  lost  much  of  its 
glamor  when  the  dust,  and  light,  and  loneliness 
of  the  immense  plains  wrought  upon  the  sociable 
feelings  of  the  Indiana  girl.  So  after  a  short 
time  she  left  her  husband. 


Weary. — Frum  now  on  I'm  agin  Government, 
be  durned. 

—International  Syndicate. 
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THE 

Elliott  System  of  Addressing 


Will  address  2,000  envelopes, 
wrappers,  tags,  gas,  water,  elec- 
tric light  or  telephone  bills,  etc., 
an  hour  at  a  cost  of  5  cents  a 
thousand. 


Hand  addressing  consumes  valu- 
able time  which  should  be  used 
in  producing  business.  Why  not 
eliminate  this  waste  of  energy 
and  turn  a  day's  addressing  into 
one  of  energetic  business  getting  ? 


Whenever  an  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself  to  lessen  the  cost  in 
any  branch  of  your  business,  you 
wish  to  be  advised.  May  we  tell 
you  all  about  it? 


The   Elliott   Addressing    Machine   Co. 

92  PURCHASE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  York 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Cleveland 


St.  Louis 


San  Francisco 
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Ph 


enix 


INSURANCE  COMPANY.  OF  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

A.  C.  OLDS,  State  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast 

Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 

BOOLE,  SLOANE  &  CO.,  City  Agents 

Western  and  Southern  Dept. 

205  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
J.  H.  LENEHAN,  Gen'l  Agi.    C.  R.  S  TREET,  Ass'i  Gen'l  Agt. 


THE  RIGHT  WAY 


AN   EXCLUSIVE  BUSINESS 

Room  5CM3.  95  Washmston  St..  Chicago.  244  S.  Broadway.  Los 
Anseles.  1016  Broadway,  Oakland.  1 3th  and  Mission  Streets.  San 
Frandsco. 


Mothers,  Wives,  Sisters 

Help  your  Boys,  Husbands,  Brothers,  to 
start  the  New  Year  right  by  having  them 
take  the  old  reliable 

CONNELLEY  LIQUOR  CURE 

Bring  this  ad  with  you,  or  mail  it,  and  receive  our 
10  per  cent  discount,  which  we  are  offering  for  a 
limited  time  only.  All  medicines  taken  internally. 
No  hypodermic  injections.  Send  for  our  free  book 
of  testimonials,  gathered  from  12  years  of  successful 
experience. 

CONNELLEY    LIQUOR    CURE 

SOS  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Every  Woman 

is  interested  and  should  know 
about  the  wonderful 

Marvel  Whirling 
Spray  Douche 


Ask  your    druggist   lor  it. 
If   he    cannot    supply    tiie 
MARVEL,    accept   no    other    but 
send    stamp  for    illustrated  book- 
sealed.     It  gives  full  particulars  and 
directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 


lURVEL  CO.,  R60H  B,  44  E.  23d  STBEET,   HEW  Ml 


FOR     BREAKFAST 


GERMEA 


The  JOHNSON-LOCKE  MERCANTILE  CO.,  Agents 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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$1500  a  Year 
For  Life 


C.  W.  EVANS,  C.  &  M 


Gold  and  Copper  Mines 

and  Mining   Stocks 

Bought  and  Sold 


Dealer   in   OREGON   INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Best  References 


Ashland, 


O  region 


One  of  Our 


WEAK      LUNGS 

COUCH,  BRONCHITIS.  ASTHMA  cured  by 
Inhalation  of  OXYGEN.  Full  particulars.  Expert 
Specialist      in      attendance,       AM.     OXYGEN     CO., 

B  52  DEARBdRN  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


ITS 

MAPLEINE 

That  produces  the  delicious 

MAPLE  FLAVOR 

And    Pure    Granulated 
Sugar  and  Water 
the  Syrup 

BETTER  THAN  MAPLE 

MAKE  yOUR  SYRUP  AT  HOME 

NO  COOKING 

NO  TROUBLE 


3Sc  bottle  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of 
Stamps. 

Crescent     Mf  'g    Co. 

Seattle,  U.   S.   A. 


F  YOU  WISH  TO 
save    for    old    age    or 
provide  lor  healthy  mid- 
dle age,  you  can  not  find 
a  more  conservative  or  a 
more    reasonable    invest- 
ment   than    we    have    to 
offer  —  more      profitable 
than      life      insurance  — 
sate  as  city  real  estate,  yet  not  so 
costly-— better  than  a  savings  bank, 
for  the  return  is  greater. 

We  have  full  and  complete  lit- 
erature, showing  conclusive  facts, 
logical  figures  and  definite  refer- 
ence of  good  character,  proving 
beyond  any  doubt  that  our  propo- 
sition is  bona  fide,  certain  and 
profitable.  Our  boolcletsgive  "rea- 
sons,** and  those  who  can  spare 
15-Month-Old  Trees  from  $5  to  $25  a  month  can  pro- 
vide for  old  age  and  protect  themselves  against  the 
ravages  of  time,  the  chances  of  poverty  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  ill-health  by  securing  a  competent  income 
that  will  cover  all  necessary  living  requirements. 

It  is  worth  your  time  to  ask  for  our  booklets — do  this 
today  in  justice  to  your  future.  It  is  not  only  the  man 
who  saves,  but  he  who  saves  profitably.  The  demand 
for  rubber  can  never  be  fully  supplied — a  rubber  plan- 
tation is  more  hopeful  than  a  gold  mine — our  booklets 
tell  you  the  facts  that  have  taken  years  to  prove — write 
for  them  to-day. 

This  company  is  divided  into  only  6,000  shares,  each 
one  representing  an  undivided  interest  equivalent  to  an 
acre  in  our  Rubber  Orchard  and  Plantation.  Our  book- 
lets will  prove  to  you  that  five  shares  in  this  investment, 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $25  a  month,  will  bring  you  an 
average  return  of  25  per  cent,  on  your  money  during 
the  period  of  seven  years  and  an  annual  income  of 
$1,500  for  life.  This  investment  insures  absolutely  the 
safe'.y  of  your  future.  The  man  or  woman  who  owns 
five  shares  in  our  rubf>er  plantation  in  tropical  Mexico 
need  have  no  fear  of  old  age,  no  doubts  about  illness, 
no  care  nor  anxiety  for  after  years — you  are  safe— 
absolutely  and  certainly — our  booklets  will  prove  these 
statements — write  for  them  today. 

Conservative  Rubber  Production  Co. 
608    Monadnock   Building, 

SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL, 
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VAST  POSSIBIUTIES         , 

OF  NEVADA  FIELDS 


Nevada  has  been  clearly  marked  out  by  nature 
to  become  the  world's  greatest  and  mo.st  profitable 
mining  section,  says  the  Western  Trade  Journal  of 
Chicago.  It  was  as  a  mining  country  that  the 
State  first  achieved  prominence,  and  as  such  It  is 
fast  forging  ahead  toward  first  place  as  the  lead- 
ing state  In  the  production  of  gold  and  copper,  not 
to  speak  of  silver,  and  a  long  and  varied  list  of 
other  metals. 

From  being  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  be- 
lieves that  "all  things  come  to  those  who  wait," 
and  beguiles  his  waiting  by  making  constant 
efforts  for  his  own  development  and  success,  the 
mining  Industry  of  Nevada  has  now  reached  forth 
vigorously  through  the  mystery  of  tradition  by 
which  she  has  been  surrounded  In  some  sections  of 
the  country  and  has  become  a  sought-for  country, 
rather  than  a  land  unknown  to  many  Eastern  cap- 
italists, wlio,  going  perhaps  in  an  exploring  or 
curious  mood,  returned  home  enthusiastic  and 
amazed  at  the  wonderful  mineral  resources  here 
displayed  and  glad  to  reflect  that  the  surplus 
locked  up  for  them  in  safety  vaults  gives  them  the 
means  of  placing  money  where,  with  the  exercise 
of  intelligent  judgment,  the  greatest  profits  from 
mining  can  be  made. 

The  great  mining  prosperity  of  the  past  two 
years  has  demonstrated  many  things  for  Nevada. 
There  has  been  a  notable  Increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold,  a  great  revival  in  silver  mining, 
values  have  been  proved  still  greater  with  deep 
mining,  thus  removing  the  mistaken  Idea  that 
Nevada  mines  "do  not  go  down." 

Tonopah  to-day  is  producing  millions  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  a  city  of  several  thousand  Inhabit- 
ants has  sprung  up  as  If  by  magic  where  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  but  a  desert  waste.  Pros- 
pectors with  all  their  worldly  goods  packed  on 
burros  set  out  in  every  direction  from  Tonopah, 
and  the  discoveries  at  Goldfield  astonished  the 
world  and  resulted  in  the  extension  of  the  Tonopah 
Railroad  south  to  the  mines.  Next  the  Kawich  and 
Bullfrog  mines  were  discovered,  and  now  Man- 
hattan is  setting  the  whole  country  aflame  with 
.gold  discoveries.  From  time  to  time  during  the 
past  three  months,  the  editor  of  the  Western  Trade 
Journal  has  had  occasion  to  speak  in  favorable 
terms  of  several  Nevada  companies.  We  have  not 
hesitated  to  recommend  the  stock  to  our  readers, 
as    our    Investigations    of    these    enterprises    have 


been  such  as  to  convince  us  that  as  legitimate  and 
promising  mining  enterprises  nothing  more  secure 
are  on  the  market.  It  is  therefore  a  satisfaction 
to  be  able  to  add  one  more  promising  Nevada  com- 
pany to  our  list  of  reliable  companies.  In  this 
connection  we  refer  to  the  Plttsburg-Manhattan 
Mining  Company,  whose  properties  consist  of  five 
claims,  located  in  the  famous  Manhattan  Mlping 
District,  Nye  County,  Nevada.  Developments  are 
being  made  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  company 
is  driving  a  tunnel  at  the  present  time  on  the 
Money  Power  claim,  and  expects  to  tap  two  highly 
mineralized  veins  within  a  short  time,  that  out- 
crop at  several  places  on  the  surface  and  carry 
values  in  gold  and  silver.  The  company  Is  Incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Nevada,  with  a  broad 
and  ample  charter.  Capitalized  for  $1,000,000, 
shares  $1.00  each,  fully  paid  and  non-assessable. 
Four  hundred  thousand  shares  have  been  set  aside 
as  a  treasury  fund  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of 
the  company  In  the  development  and  operation  of 
Its  properties  and  for  such  other  uses  as  are  needed 
by  the  company.  You  can  obtain  these  shares 
now  at  10  cents  per  share,  cash  or  Installments. 
You  don't  have  to  be  rich  in  order  to  become  a 
shareholder  in  this  splendid  company.  If  you  are 
not  In  a  position  to  pay  cash,  the  company  will 
accept  a  small  payment  down  with  the  order,  the 
remainder  in  five  monthly  Installments. 

This  company  has  been  the  subject  of  painstak- 
ing investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Trade 
Journal,  and  a  spirit  of  fairness  impels  this  state- 
ment, that  the  most  searching  examination  con- 
vinces us  that  the  company  offers  the  best  form 
of  Investment  In  Nevada  mining  stock  within  our 
knowledge.  For  particulars  not  made  plain  by 
this  free  and  unsolicited  editorial,  address  Mackay, 
Munroe  &  Company,  Fiscal  Agents,  P.  O.  Box  792, 
Tonopah,  Nevada. 

We  consider  but  the  interest  of  the  subscribers, 
who  may  be  undecided  how  to  Invest  in  Nevada 
gold  mines,  when,  without  insinuating  aught  in 
detraction  of  other  companies,  we  bestow  our  un- 
reserved endorsement  upon  the  Plttsburg-Man- 
hattan Mining  Company's  proposition.  In  view  of 
the  foregoing,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  advise  our 
readers  "who  desire  an  Interest  in  one  of  the  best 
Nevada  mining  companies  to  lose  no  time  In  secur- 
ing some  of  these  shares,  which  offer  the  very 
best  security  for  the  least  money  that  ever  came 
under  the  purview  of  this  paper. 
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BEHNKE-WALKER 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Elks  Building         -         -         -         Portland,  Ore. 

IN  SESSION  ALL  THE  YEAR,   Day  and  Night. 
New  quarters,  with  modern,  up-to-date  equipment. 

Adding  Machine  in  BanJ^. 
Typewriters  in  Business  Practice  Offices. 
Pupils  occupy  regular  office  desl^s. 
Glass  partitions  separate  different  rooms. 

Our  students  are  in  demand;  465  business  men 
have  called  upon  us  for  their  office  help  since  Sep- 
tember 1,  1905. 

WE  HAVE  PLACED  ALL  OF  OUR  GRADUATES 
WE   CAN   PUT  YOU   IN   A  GOOD  POSITION 

Write    or    Call    for    Catalogue 

H.  W.  Behnke,  President  I.  M.   Walker,  Principal 
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SOFT  WHITE  HANDS 

and  Hygienically  Clean  Clothes  are  worn 
by  the  WOMEN  who  use  20  .Mule 
Team  Borax  Soap — the  only  feal  Borax 
Soap.  Borax  is  the  world's  greatest 
cleanser,    and    most    harmless    antisi^ptic. 

WRITE    FOR  "  FREE  SAMPLE " 

PACIFIC     BORAX    COMPANY.    Oakland,    Cal. 


We  wouldn't  say  so  if  we  couldn't  prove  it. 

TME 

Underwood 


cr 


is  the  one  real  viable  writer  which  has  been  unquestionably 
proven  lo  be  dependable  under  all  conditions,  adapted  to 
all  classes  of  work,   and   free  from  experimental  defects. 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co. 

68  6th  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREGOIN 


When  you  are  interested  in  trunks 
or  leather  goods  we  would  be  pleased 
to  have  you  look  over  the  largest  and 
best  selection  of  Trunks,  Valises,  Suit 
Cases,  Telescopes  and  Baggage  of  all 
kinds  shown  on  the  coast. 


Write  for  Catalogue 


A.   B.   Smith  Co. 

Turk  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,      San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Portland,  Ore.,    October  27,    1906. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street, 

Editor,  The  Pandex  of  The  Press, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  following  may  interest  you :  One  evening  this  week  1  met  my  friend,  Judge  Thos. 
O'Day,  one  of  the  leading  members,  both  mentally  and  physically,  of  the  Oregon  Bar,  and  an 
old  time  Democrat  politically.  He  referred  to  The  Pandex  in  a  very  complimentary  manner, 
and,  using  his  language,  said :  "  You  are  right,  Rothery,  in  the  position  taken  by  The  Pandex 
regarding  plutocracy;  it  is  the  most  important  subject  before  the  American  people,  and  your 
magazine  deserves  success  for  its  position  on  that  and  kindred  subjects.  When  my  subscrip- 
tion has  expired,  come  get  your  money  for  renewal  of  same."  As  I  was  about  to  leave 
Judge  O'Day,  another  prominent  judge  (now  on  the  bench)  and  as  prominent  a  Republican 
as  Judge  O'Day  is  a  Democrat,  joined  us.  After  the  departure  of  Judge  O'Day,  the  Re- 
publican judge  who  had  not  heard  the  conversation  between  Judge  O'Day  and  myself,  nearly 
took  my  breath  away  by  his  earnest,  hearty  endorsement  of  The  Pandex  in  about  the  fol- 
lowing language :  "  Mr.  Rothery,  I  derive  more  pleasure  and  profit  from  reading  your  maga- 
zine Pandex  than  I  do  from  all  the  mageizines  and  newspapers  that  come  under  my  notice  and 
this  is  owing  to  the  fact  it  is  not  "yellow"  and  does  not  try  to  frighten  the  people  with  the  cry 
of  plutocracy.  Your  Syndicate  has  in  Pandex  a  valuable  publication  for  good,  and  in  my 
opinion  Mr.  Street  and  your  Syndicate  are  publishing  the  best  magazine  in  the  United  States 
to-day." 

Now  as  these  two  judges  are  the  most  prominent  and  intellectual  in  the  state,  one  a 
Democrat  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  and  the  other  a  Republican  of  the  "Old  Guard,"  and 
each  believes  that  Pandex  is  all  right,  it  is  evident  you  have  the  public  "  agoin'  and  acomin'." 

Respectfully  yours, 

WM.  E.  ROTHERY. 
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San  Francisco 


THE  PANDEX 

SCHOOL   OF    CURRENT    HISTORY   AND    JOURNALISM 


Conducted   By   ARTHUR    I.    STREET,    Editor 
The  Pandex  of  The  Press 


Two     million     dollars    were 

A  Gift  given  about  three  years  ago 

Two  Millions     *«    Columbia    University   to 

found  a  School  of  Journal- 
ism. The  donation  was  made  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  the  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
World,  one  of  America's  greatest  daily  news- 
papers, and  was  rightly  heralded  as  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  cause  both  of  the 
press  and  of  education. 

But  for  three  years  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished educators  and  journalists  of  the 
country  endeavored  to  formulate  a  curric- 
ulum for  the  proposed  school,  without  suc- 
ceeding, either  to  their  own  satisfaction  or 
to  that  of  the  founder. 


The  Basis 

of 
Journalism 

the     contrary. 


The  reason,  probably,  was  very 
simple.  They  did  not  begin 
with  the  basic  principle.  That 
principle  is  not  technique.  It 
is  not  professional  training.  On 
it  is  something  that  underlies 
technique  and  professional  training.  It  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  taught  or  acquired  before  the 
technique  and  professional  training  are  entered 
upon.  It  is  something  without  which  these 
qualities  have  nothing  to  work  with. 

Briefly  speaking,  this  something  is  CURRENT 
HISTORY- — the  scientific  observation,  assimila- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  events,  incidents, 
and  humanities  of  the  current  day.  All  journal- 
ism, of  whatever  class,  is  based  upon  this.  With- 
out it  there  is  no  journalism.  And  the  degree  of 
■success  in  any  phase  of  journalism  is  measured 
by  the  extent  to  which  this  study  is  prosecuted. 

Believing  that  the  xjause  which 
The  Pandex     Mr.  Pulitzer's  endpwment  rep- 
School  of        resents    so    generously    can    be 
Journalism       materially  advanced  and,  at  the 
same   time,   the  public  interest 
be    ptimulated    in    a   branch    of    education    and 
culture  which  has  hitherto  been  much  neglected. 
The  Pandex  has  determined  to  establish  a  School 


of  Journalism  of  its  own.  And,  in  order  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  basic  principle  of  journalism  is 
incorporated  in  the  school,  it  will  call  the  institu- 
tion THE  PANDEX  SCHOOL  OF  CURRENT 
HISTORY  AND  JOURNALISM. 

The  entire  conduct  of  the  school  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  editor  of  The  Pandex  of  The  Press, 
Mr.  Arthur  I.  Street,  a  man  who  has  spent  his 
entire  lifetime  in  this  special  line  of  work,  and 
who  has  won  a  national  reputation  by  what  he 
has  learned  and  taught  in  this  exclusive  field. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Street  will  be  other 
widely  known  journalists,  each  engaged  at  very 
heavy  expense.  One  of  them,  Mr.  W.  C.  Morrow, 
is  generally  regarded  throughout  the  United 
States  as  the  best  teacher  of  practical  construc- 
tive literature  in  the  field.  He  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  this  country  what  Flaubert  was  to 
France.  Another  of  them  is  Leigh  H.  Irvine,  a 
practical  newspaper  man,  whose  professional 
style  has  been  accepted  in  the  highest  press  circles . 
as  standard,  and  who  is  the  author  of  a  well- 
known  work  entitled  "Style  Code."  A  third 
associate  is  one  of  the  most  broadly  experienced, 
practical  political  newspapermen  in  the  West. 

Tuition   in   this   school   will   be 

Tuition  entirely    free.     Any   reader   of 

Will  Be         The  Pandex  may  enter  it,  and 

Free  continue    until    he   receives    his 

certificate  of  graduation.     The 

onlj'  matriculation   requirement   is  that   he   read 

and    write   the   English   language.     The   courses 

begin  at  any  time,  and  end  when  the  student  is 

professionally  qualified  for  some  practical  post 

connected  with  journalism. 

Actual  service  in. the  branches  of  journalism 
for  which  students  may  prove  to  be  qualified  will 
bo  offered  throughout  the  course,  and,  wherever 
possible,  any  financial  benefit  accruing  for  such 
service,  over .  and  above  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion, will  be  turned  over  to  the  students  them- 
selves. In  this  way  the  school  will  have  the 
unique  and  invaluable  feature  of  preparing  its 
students  for  self-support  as  they  progress  with 
their  education. 


CARD    OF   MATRICULATION 

.   .   IN    THE  .   . 

Pandex  School  of  Current  History  and  Journalism 


Name- 


Address- 


Certified- 


Director. 


Secretary. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

.   .  TO   THE  .   . 

Pandex  School  of  Current  History  and  Journalism 


Name- 


Address- 


SCRATCH 

OUT 
ONE  LINE 


STATEMENT  :     I  am  already  a  subscriber  for  the  PANDEX 
ORDER  :      Herewith  find  my  subscription  for   the  PANDEX 


for  the  period  of- 


months,    during    which    I    wish    to    become  a  student  of  the 


PANDEX  SCHOOL  OF  CURRENT  HISTORY  AND  JOURNALISM. 


Signed- 


The  opening  of  the  courses  of 
Opening  instruction  in  the  SCHOOL  OF 
of  the  CURRENT     HISTORY     AND 

School  JOURNALISM  is  set  for  Jan- 

uary 1,  1907.  Students  arj 
requested  to  file  their  applications  prior  to  that 
time,  in  order  that  they  may  secure  the  full 
benefit  of  the  work  from  the  inauguration.  Ap- 
plications will  be  received  at  any  time,  however, 
and  admissions  made  without  delay. 


In  filing  applications  use  the  above  blank.  Cut' 
it  out  from  this  publication  and  forward  it  to 
THE  PANDEX  SCHOOL  OF  CURRENT  HIS- 
TORY AND  JOURNALISM,  24  Clay  Street,  San 
Francisco.  If  you  receive  the  publication  already, 
merely  send  your  name  and  the  address  to  which 
the  publication  is  being  sent.  A  matriculation 
card  will  then  be  forwarded  to  you,  which  will 
entitle  you  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  school,  so 
long  as  you  continue  to  be  a  subscriber  to  The 
Pandex. 


HIGH  LIGHT  PORTRAITURE. 

Cut  this  out  along  the  above  outline,  place  on  a  black  background,  and  the  result  will  be 
seen  on  the  other  side  of  this  sheet. 


CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES, 
Governor-elect  of  New  York. 


THE  PANDEX  OF  THE  PRESS. 


DECEMBER,  1906 


Vol.  IV 


No.  6 


ACCEPTED  ? 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Decision 
of  the 
Ballots 


Defeat  in  New  York  for  Mr. 
Hearst,  who  stood,  profess- 
edly, on  an  anti-corporation 
platform ;  defeat  in  Philadel- 
phia for  Mr.  Gibboney,  who 
stood,  demonstrably,  for  anti-corruption  and 
anti-vice;  reduction  of  the  normal  majorities 
in  Iowa  for  Governor  Cummins,  who  stood, 
by  conviction  and  protracted  advocacy,  for 
tariff  revision,  and  in  Kansas  of  Governor 
Hoch,  who  had  antagonized  the  Standard 
Oil;  reversal  in  Massachusetts  of  the  re- 
markable tide  of  popularity  which  had  car- 
ried John  B.  Moran  to  public  office  because 
he  stood  for  prosecution  of  manifest  public 
enemies;  triumph  in  California  for  Gillett, 
who  was  nominated  for  governor  in  a  con- 
vention obviously  dominated  by  a  political 
boss  and  a  railroad  "system";  election  to 
Congress  of  even  more  Republican  members 
than  party  managers  had  counted  upon;  all 
of  these  and  other  salient  incidents  of  the 
elections  of  November  6  suggest  the  infer- 
ence that  America  has  finally  determined  not 
to  reverse  the  national  tendencies. 

If  there  is  to  be  correction,  it  is  not  to  be 
by  means  of  revolution,  either  of  party  or  of 
administration.  The  political  organizations 
which  have  been  entrusted  with  the  govern- 


ment of  the  country  up  to  the  present  time 
are  to  be  continued  in  office ;  the  corpora- 
tions and  financiers  who  have  been  accused 
of  being  behind  the  political  organizations 
are  not  to  be  repudiated  or  rejected ;  the  rad- 
ical men  who  have  stepped  forward  in  the 
fight  for  "reform"  are  to  be  suffered  to  re- 
tain their  prestige  and  power  only  at  the 
constant  peril  of  their  offices  and  their  ambi- 
tions. 


VIRTUE. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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of  the  ballot  and  business  would  affect  too 
intimately  the  concerns  of  the  community's 
personnel  to  be  practicable. 


Personal 

Interests 


"TheCallof  the  WUd." 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Apparently  the  methods  by 
which  the  nation  has  carried 
itself  forward  to  the  upper 
"-Conservative    ^^^^i^  ^f  prosperity  have  be- 

cpnie  too  vital  an  increment  of  public  life 
to  be  either  eradicated  or  sluffed,  and  the 
voters  are  of  a  mind  that,  whether  the  con- 
sequences of  these  things  be  ultimately  for 
evil  or  for  good,  they  are  to  be  adhered  to 
and  allegiance  to  them  is  to  be  permanently 
acknowledged.  If  Mr.  Hearst  was  defeated 
in  New  York  and  the  remainder  of  the  ticket 
which  he  headed  was  elected,  it  was  because 
Mr.  Hearst  embodied  all  the  principles  and 
policies  antagonistic  to  the  existing  order, 
while  his  associates  were  more  closely  affil- 
iated with  an  institution  which  had  already 
had  government  in  its  hands  and  had  di- 
rected it  with  the  least  possible  disturbance 
to  the  individual  interests  of  the  majority 
of  citizens.  If  Mr.  Gibboney's  phenomenal 
courage  in  the  discovery  and  checking  of 
vice,  both  moral  and  political,  was  dispar- 
aged by  the  return  of  unfavoring  ballots 
and  the  control  of  Pennsylvania  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  successors  of  the  Quay-Durham 
ring,  who  had  ruled  so  long  and  so  infa- 
mously, it  was  because  every  element  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  growth  and 
progress  is  so  interlaced  with  considerations 
of  politicalized  industry  that  the  severance 


The  Statesman 
vs. 


Similarly  in  Iowa  and  Kan- 
sas. Fat,  thru  many  recent 
years,  with  the  prolificness  of 
The  Tradesman  ^^^^^  natural  output,  and  de- 
pendent because  of  this  very  excess  of  yield 
vipon  the  enormous  institutions  and  processes 
which  lie  within  the  stockades  of  Packing- 
town  or  along  the  infinite  number  of  rail 
lines  which  cross  from  border  to  border,  the 
people  of  the  Hawkeye  State  doubtless  feel 
that  it  is  better  to  regard  these  great  corpo- 
rations and  the  economic  practices  upon 
which  they  have  been  built  as  an  accepted 
and  indivisible  factor  of  the  commonwealth 
than  to  declare  a  hostility  toward  them 
whose  outcome  is  untried  and  whose  reac- 
tion might,  for  all  that  experience  has  shown, 
be  unfavorable  to  everyone  who  cherished  it- 


With  a  chip  on  his  shoulder. 

— St.  Lmii.s  Globe-Democrat. 


Characteristically  enough  they  have  been 
open  to  the  arguments  of  reduced  tariffs  and 
particularly  favorable  to  the  pleas  for  closer 
trade  relationship  with  Canada,  where  pres- 
ently market  exchanges  of  great  magnitude 
are  undoubtedly  to  come  into  active  being; 
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but  the  personality  of  a  brilliant  governor 
who  has  led  their  reflections  in  this  direc- 
tion does  not  seem  as  yet  to  reach  so  deeply 
into  their  devotions  or  to  appeal  to  their 


Iowa  may  honor  its  statesmen  but  as  yet  it 
has  not  passed  far  enough  into  the  sphere 
of  the  polemic  to  free  itself  from  the  regime 
of  the  traders. 


'R^LPM  vSuOER. 


HE  HAD  PLENTY  TO  CHOOSE  FROM. 


-Chicago  Record-Herald. 


sense  ,  of  the  practical  so  keenly  as 
do,  the  agents  and  representatives  of  the 
big  institutions  with  which  they  barter 
and  in  common  with  whom  they  maintain 
tlieir  l)ank  accounts    and    their    commerce. 


Repudiation 
of  the 
Radical 


The  Sunflower  State,  latterly 
becoming  almost  as  depend- 
ent for  wealth  upon  its  pe- 
troleum as  it  has  been  in  the 


past  upon  its  corn  and  other  grains,  seems 
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likewise  to  look  askance  even  upon  the  re- 
form that  grapples  with  the  Standard  Oil, 
and  to  prefer  almost  the  acceptance  of  the 
regency  of  this  imperious  "System"  to 
standing  pat  with  a  governor  who,  thru  the 
extraordinary  force  and  shrewdness  of  his 
opponents,  has  unfortunately  been  able  to 
deliver  to  his  constituents  far  less  than  he 
promised  and  still  less  than  they  hoped  for. 
Kansas,  of  all  states  in  the  union,  should  be 
the  last  to  register  submission.  Her  career 
has  been  too  checkered,  her  efforts  to  escape 
subordination  too  heroic  and  too  protracted 
to  justify  her  in  meekness  or  humiliation. 
She  stood  up  under  the  opprobrium  of  Pop- 
ulism. She  voted  defiantly  for  Free  Silver. 
She  outlived  her  era  of  mortgages.  She  took 
on  the  coat  and  other  garments  of  thrift,  and 
rubbed  elbows  with  the  broadcloths  and  tiles 
of  the  Halls  of  Congress.  And  when  the 
time  came  for  decisive  rebellion  against  the 
financial  organizations  which  were  seeking 
to  monopolize  her  industries  and  to  prevent 
the  enriching  of  her  citizens  upon  a  scale 
commensurate  with  those  of  the  eastern  com- 
munities, she  was  the  first  to  be  bold  enough 
to  move  forward  into  the  daring  field  of 
state  ownership.  Her  startling  course  of 
action  thrilled  the  entire  nation  and  prob- 
ably gave  a  greater  shock  to  the  sponsors  of 
the  "System"  than  any  single  political 
action  since  the  warfare  with  that  aggre- 
gation was  first  inaugurated. 


The  Fetich 

of 
Prosperity 


In  the  natural  course  of 
events,  it  was  to  have  been 
expected  that  Governor 
Hoch  would  be  returned  to 


his  Topeka  seat  with  a  vastly  increased  ma- 
jority, instead  of  one  correspondingly  re- 
duced. But  evidently  the  pressure  of  that 
one  great  fetich  from  which  the  American 
people  seem  as  yet  unable  to  liberate  them- 
selves, namely,  the  fetich  of  Prosperity,  was 
too  great  even  for  the  Kansans.  Had  the 
Governor  been  able  to  give  them  their  state 
oil  refinery  in  spite  of  the  adverse  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  bill  providing  for  its  erection,  and 
had  he  had  the  inestimable  skill  to  create, 
out  of  hand,  as  a  result  of  this  refinery  a  bus- 


iness condition  whose  benefits  would  have 
been  instant  and  universal,  he  would  doubt- 
less not  only  have  had  his  former  majority 
but  have  gone  back  to  power  even  more  glo- 
riously than  did  President  Roosevelt  in  1904. 
But  the  Kansans,  like  the  lowans,  however 
much  they  may  have  loved  their  governor 
and  believed  in  the  final  righteousness  and 
supremacy  of  his  administrative  concep- 
tions, found  their  interests  too  intimately 
affiliated  with  the  institutions  which  the  gov- 
ernor was  antagonizing  and  they  withdrew 
almost  enough  votes  from  him  to  retire  him 
from  office. 

They  took  their  stand,  whether  with  con- 
scious foresight  or  not,  along  with  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  with  Pennsylvania  and 
California,  with  Illinois  and  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin.  The  delegation  which  they 
elected  to  Congress  was  again  a  Republican 
delegation,  largely  enough  so  to  afford  a 
temptation  to  the  same  factors  who  played 
with  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  Fifty- 
ninth  and  perilously  delayed  and  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  Presidential  reforms. 
The  delegation  which  they  elected  to  their 
own  legislature  was  not  such  as  to  give 
assurance  of  the  re-enactment  of  an  oil  re- 
finery bill  which  would  stand  the  test  of 
supreme  court  analysis  or  a  guarantee 
against  the  return  of  another  Burton  to  the 
Senate. 


Adhered 

to  the 

Traditional 


In  fact,  formally  and  out- 
wardly, the  Kansans  welched 
• — ^went  back  from  the  field 
of  experiment  and  new  pro- 
posal to  the  field  of  certainty.  They  did  in 
lesser  degree  as  New  York  did  when  it  de- 
feated Hearst,  as  Massachusetts  did  when  it 
refused  to  allow  Moran  to  advance  from  the 
City  Hall  to  the  State  House;  as  California 
did  when  it  rejected  an  opportunity  to  put 
out  of  power  the  agency  which  had  domi- 
nated it  for  thirty  years.  In  common  with 
almost  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  the  Kan- 
sans accepted  the  things  that  are,  the  men, 
the  interests,  the  influences,  the  tendencies. 
Rather  than  encourage  into  future  presi- 
dential candidacy  a  radical  of  the  extreme 
order,  however    human    his    plea,  however 
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3nSS  DEMOCRACY— "Help!    help!     I'll  die  if  that  awful  cracker  goes  off!" 

— Chicago  luter-Ocean. 
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la    V 


RECONCILED! 

— Philadelphia  North  American. 


grjpat  the  need  of  his  point  of  view  for  the 
bdnefit  of  Labor,  the  voters  of  New  York 
risked  tlie  endorsement  of  a  Hughes,  tho  at 
thie  cost  of  making  common  cause  with  the 
execrated  plutocracy  and  the  condemned 
corporations.  Rathec  than  further  aggra- 
vate the  already  disturbed  political  ma- 
chinery of  Pennsylvania  with  all  its  ramifi- 
cations into  banks,  contracting  firms,  steel 
industries,  railroad  and  coal  companies,  so- 
cial and  personal  lives  and  characters,  the 
voters  of  Pennsylvania  preferred  to  repose 


authority  in  a  gubernatorial  nominee  who 
had  served  under  the  old  organization  but 
had  never  been  charged  with  dishonor  or 
shame.  Rather  than  impose  upon  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  capital  city  was  already  too 
severely  laced  with  artificial  moralities,  an 
official  whose  plea  for  support  had  been  his 
promise  to  extend  the  blue  laws  to  the  state 
at  large,  the  voters  of  the  Bay  State  renamed 
for  office  a  man  who  seemed  to  lack  the  cour- 
age to  follow  up  the  palpable  wrongs  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Lawson,  but  who  at  least  was 
agreeable  in  personality  and  lineage  to  the 
classic  traditions  and  the  careless  practical- 
ity of  Bay  State  culture. 

The  From  slope  to  slope,  so  far  as 

Confidence  of  ^^^^  friendliness  of  relation- 
ship between  politics  and 
Good  Times  business  is  concerned,  the 
verdict  of  November  6  was,  seemingly,  a  ver- 
dict of  laissez  faire.  It  was  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  "letting  well  enough  alone,"  a  ver- 
dict declaring  that,  take  it  all  in  all,  the 
United  States  has  reached  a  stage  of  devel- 
opment from  which  she  does  not  care  either 
to  turn  back  to  "Jeffersonian  simplicity"  or 
to  crowd  .forward  too  rapidly  to  communistic 
government  ownership. 

With  her  trade  and  finance  organized  as 
national  trade  and  finance  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  before  been  organized;  with  the  fed- 
eral treasurj'  so  abundantly  rich  that  its  sec- 
retary can  -time  after  time  rally  to  the  aid 
of  the  banks  in  their  struggle  for  the  gold  of 
Europe;  with  an  administration  in  power 
which  enjoys  the  universal  confidence  of  the 
country;  and  with  the  process  of  civil  and 
criminal  correction  being  advanced  in  all 
portions  of  the  United  States  by  officials  who 
seem  both  capable  and  popular,  it  is  felt'th^t 
there  is  little  reason  why  a  change  which 
bears  upon  its  face  any  of  the  attributes  of 
revolution  should  be  invoked,  or  a  regime 
whose  votaries  are,  perhaps,  more  tenacious 
of  their  theories  than  qualified  for  actual 
service,  should  be  admitted  into  office. 
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UNCLE  JOE  SHOWS  UNCLE  SAM  IN  A  DEPLORABLE  STATE. 

"The  trouble  with  this  country  is  its  infernal  prosperity." — Uncle  Joe  Cannon.  ' 

— Chica<'o  Inter-5cean.     'I 
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Assurances      Stimulated  by  the  thrill    of 

.     .    .  wide-spread    prosperity    and 

inspired  by  the  strength  of 

Plutocracy  trustworthy  officials,  the 
public  mind  believes  itself  comparatively 
safe  in  dwelling  less  than  it  has  hitherto 
upon  the  risks  and  perils  to  which  it  has 
given  heed  since  the  advent  of  the  muck- 
rake period.  The  continued  concentration 
of  railroad  ownership,  for  example,  in  the 
hands  of  Harriman  and  his  sponsors,  even 
tho  it  oust  from  office  President  Fish,  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  one  of  the  few  leading  men 
in  the  business  world  who  has  taken  pride 
in  rendering  his  corporation  as  profitable  to 
the  common  stockholders  as  to  himself,  is 
allowed  to  arouse  no  popular  resentment. 
And  tho  this  change  means  that  soon  the 
Harriman  interests  will  be  as  complete  mas- 
ters of  the  freight  and  passenger  business 
between  St.  Paul  and  New  Orleans  as  they 
have  been  between  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  anxiety  in  reversal  is  smothered  in 
the  knowledge  that  already  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  policies  of  the  party  and  parties 
in  power  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  have 
already  so  far  driven  even  the  Standard  Oil 
to  the  wall  that  its  shares  have  fallen  20  to 
40  points;  that  the  big  men,  however  "re- 
spectable" and  influential,  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  coal-land  frauds  in  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Colorado,  are  in  danger  of  impris- 
onment; and  that  the  Administration  has  let 
it  be  known  that  the  Harriman  system  of 
railroads  is  about  to  be  proceeded  against 
on  the  same  lines  as  were  followed  in  the 
proceedings  against  the  Northern  Securities 
Company. 

Controlling      The  persistent  and  far-sighted 

..  absorption    of    trolley    lines 

and  rapid  transit  systems  by 

MonopoUes       ^^^  ^^^  York,  New  Haven, 

and  Hartford  railroad,  tho  it  foreshadows 
the  early  approach  of  a  traffic  rule  within 
cities,  villages,  and  rural  districts  as  abso- 
lute as  that  which  now  obtains  in  the  fields 
of  interstate  commerce,  is  observed  with 
only  a  passing  newspaper  note ;  but  the  peo- 
ple point  themselves  to  the  assuring  fact 
that  in  Cleveland,  0.,  Mayor  Johnson,  in 
spite  of  all  the  ridicule  of  alleged  political 


vagaries,  has  at  length  been  able  to  enforce 
a  three-cent  street  car  fare  and  to  afford  the 
community  a  relief  which  it  demanded  and 
which  he  had  promised.  Or,  again,  turning 
to  the  intricate  and  almost  hopeless  mazes 
into  which  the  street  railway  system  had 
been  woven  in  Chicago  by  the  astute  and 
lawless  machinations  of  Chas.  W.  Yerkes, 
and  there  discovering  how  recent  months 
have  witnessed  the  entire  translation  of  the 
attitude  of  the  companies  from  that  of  dic- 
tator to  that  of  petitioner,  the  people  find  it 
hard  to  convince  themselves  that  even  a  na- 
tional syndication  of  street  railways  may  not 
be  controlled. 

Nor,  probably,  would  any  less  argument  in 
consolation  and  assurances  apply  to  the 
spread  of  the  efforts  of  the  great  financiers 
to  the  other  factors  in  city  and  state  activi- 
ties, such  as  water  companies  and  gas  com- 
panies, electric  power,  and  irrigation.  For, 
however  much  these  indispensable  utilities  of 
community  existence  may  be  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  men,  and  these  few,  absentees, 
the  popular  confidence  is  not  upset  that  laws 
will  be  devised  for  the  restraint  of  any  illicit 
management  and  that  officials  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  conscientious  enforcement  of  the 
laws. 

San  Francisco  for  instance,  has  had  its 
Schmitz,  thrice  elected,  and  its  Ruef,  thrice 
endorsed ;  it  has  even  so  lately  as  the  Novem- 
ber election  named  for  governor  a  man  who 
was  ring-chosen;  but  its  Grand  Jury  is  al- 
ready at  work  to  prevent  the  dishonest  sale 
of  a  water  plant  to  the  municipality  and  so 
far  to  punish  the  passing  of  bribes  for  the 
acquirement  of  a  trolley  franchise  that  fur- 
ther deals  of  either  kind  are  likely  to  become 
impossible  for  an  indefinite  period  of  the 
future. 

In  the  intense  and  specu- 
lative field  of  gold  mines  and 
money  manipulation,  where 
and  Currency  ^Yie  opportunity  for  imposi- 
tion and  fraud  is  even  greater,  the  attitude 
of  the  voters  appears  to  be  the  same.  For, 
the  public  stirs  itself  to  no  anger  over  the 
repeated  calls  of  Wall  Street  upon  the  Treas- 
ury for  aid  for  which  it  pays  no  interest  and 
arouses  itself  to  no  action  over  the  fact  that 


Revising 
Tariff 
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WHERE  THE  NEW  YORK  POLITICAL  PROPHETS  SEEMED  TO  BE. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 
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one  after  another  of  the  great  mines  of  the 
country  is  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  same 
men  who  own  the  copper,  the  iron,  the  zinc, 
and  the  coal.  Obviously  the  general  conclu- 
sion is  that,  tho  there  is,  indisputably,  some- 
thing wrong  with  an  economic  or  a  currencj' 
condition  which  requires  or  permits  private 
banks  to  depend  so  frequently  upon  public 
assistance,  the  government  at  Washington 
can  be  trusted  to  suggest  and  ultimately  to 
enforce  a  remedy. 

Already  the  President  has  made  known  his 
intention  of  advocating  a  more  elastic  cur- 
rency and  he  has  arranged  to  retire  from  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  Department  one  of  the 
most  extreme  of  the  present-day  upholders 
of  high  tariff.  To  be  sure,  the  matter  of 
tariff  revision  itself  is  to  be  reserved  for  a 
later  period;  but  under  the  President's 
direction  a  commission  has  been  named 
jointly  with  one  from  Germany  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  range  of  tariff  imposts  and  to 
determine  wherein  one  nation  can  safely  pru- 
dently grant  concessions  to  another ;  and  this 
procedure  is  being  taken  without  protest 
from  the  beneficiaries  of  the  protective  tariff 
and  with  the  full  co-operation  of  the  propo- 
nents of  freer  trade. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Wall  Street  manipu- 
lators may  succeed  in  effecting  a  combina- 
tion between  their  ownership  of  the  great 


industries,  their  mastery  of  the  banks,  their 
newly  acquired  grasp  upon  the  precious 
metals,  and  their  monopoly  of  the  means  of 
transportation,  and  thereby  insinuate  intb 
the  social  organism  a  system  of  dictation 
even  more  penetrating  and  comprehensive 
than  that  which  they  have  had  hitherto ;  but 
of  this  consummation  the  electors  of  the 
country  have  decreed  that  they  are  not 
afraid.  To  their  thinking  the  machinery 
which  they  possess  in  opposition  is  sufficient, 
the  sort  of  men  whom  they  haVe  been  able 
to  elect  to  office  in  many  instances  is  sterling 
enough  and  heroic  enough  to  more  than 
checkmate  the  financiers.  They  prefer  that 
those  who  have  achieved  great  success  in 
trade  and  commerce  should  be  permitted  to 
remain  undisturbed  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
undertakings  subject  only  to  the  regulations 
of  popular  welfare.  They  prefer  to  regard 
the  business  practices  of  the  past  as  some- 
thing which  is  past  and  the  institutions 
which  these  practices  have  erected  as  some- 
thing to  be  accepted  as  the  stolen  estates  of 
ancient  empires  are  accepted  and  perpetu- 
ated to  the  present  day,  regardless  of  the  in- 
justices or  barbarities  wrought  in  their  first 
acquirement.  They  prefer  to  begin  the  cor- 
rection of  methods  and  standards  in  the 
moral  consciences  of  the  immediate  times. 


'I'M  SO  NERVOUS! 


-Detroit  Journal. 
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ROOSEVELT— "Elihu.    Aren't  you  afraid  you  overdid  it." 


-Detroit  Journal. 


ROOSEVELT  OR  HEARST? 


ELECTION  OF  NOVEMBER  NARROWED  DOWN  TO  THIS  ISSUE,  THE 
PUBLIC  DECIDING  IN  FAVOR  OF  CONSERVATIVE  REFORM 
UNDER  THE  PRESIDENTS  DIRECTION. 


EVIDENTLY  moved  by  full  belief  that 
■  his  own  efforts  for  conservative  reform 
would  be  seriously  hampered  if  a  more  rad- 
itjial  political  leader  than  himself  should  be 
encouraged  by  election  to  high  office,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  went  to  the  unusual  extreme 
of  authorizing  a  direct  and  merciless  attack 
upon  Mr.  Hearst.  Against  the  ;  apparent 
great  strength  of  the  so-called  popular  cause 
which  Mr.  Hearst  represented  and  which  no 
less  able  a  jurist  and  observer  than  Judge 
Grosscup,  of  Chicago,  believed  would  carrj- 
the  journalist  to  victory,  Mr.  Roosevelt  pit- 
ted his  own  prestige,  his  own  reputation  for 
achievement  and  his  own  acknowledged  pop- 
ularity. It  was  an  unprecedented  action, 
and  one  which  may  riot  vet  have  worked  out 


the  measure  of  its  consequences.  For,  Mr. 
Hearst,  tho  defeated,  is  still  the  owner  of  an 
organ  which  appeals  to  upward  of  three  mil- 
lion readers  every  day,  and  the  labor  ele- 
ments of  the  great  cities  which  supported 
him,  tho  as  yet  unable  to  hold  together  the 
labor  in  the  factory  towns  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  ob- 
stacles to  their  purposes  that  another  defeat 
can  phase  them  but  little.  Together,  Mr. 
Hearst  and  Labor  are  likely  to  press  on 
toward  the  goals  which  they  have'  set  them- 
selves; and  the  only  permanent  reverse  that 
can  be  given  them  will  consist  in  the  demon- 
stration that  in  the  final  analysis  President 
Roosevelt's  plans  will  be  as  much  for  their 
good  as  would  Mr.  Hearst's. 
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ROOSEVELT'S  SUPREME  TEST 


It  Is  to  Come  When  the  President  Appeals  to 
All  Parties. 

By  many  persons,  particularly  by  the  press 
of  Europe,  the  President's  action  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Hearst  was  looked  upon  as  a  supreme 
test  of  his  power ;  but  the  following  suggests 
that  perhaps  that  great  test  is  yet  to  come. 
It  is  a  quotation  from  the  dispatches  of  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald: 

New  York. — "Roosevelt  is  greatest  when  he  is 
himself,  his  daring  and  achieving  self,  when, 
shaking  off  the  trammels  of  party  allegiance,  he 
dares  to  follow  right,  aye,  to  lead  the  people 
aright,"  declared  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise — for  the 
last  six  years  rabbi  of  Congregation  Beth  Israel 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  child  labor  commissioner 
of  Oregon,  and  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
progressive  movements  among  the  Jews  on  the 
Pacific  Coast — at  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  this  city. 

Dr.  Wise's  topic  was  "Do  or  Die  Versus  Don't 
and  Die."    He  said: 

"Men  are  warned  constantly  of  the  conse- 
quence and  peril  of  becoming  extremists.  The 
man  who  dares  not  all  for  truth  and  right,  lest 
he  sacrifice  his  influence  and  his  prestige,  has 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  to  lose. 

"Theodore  Roosevelt  is  the  great  saving  asset 
of  the  Republican  Party,  because  he  is  rightly 
held  by  the  nation  to  be  a  scorner  of  consequence. 
The  supreme  test  of  his  courage  is  yet  to  come 
if  it  should  become  his  duty  to  appeal  from  his 
party  in  Congress  to  all  the  parties  in  the  nation 
for  the  support,  enactment,  and  execution  of 
those  measures  which  are  justly  and  equitably 
to  serve  the  welfare  of  the  whole  American 
people." 


ROOT'S  ATTACK  ON  HEARST 


Secretary  of  State,  at  Request  of  President,  As- 
sails the  Journalist. 

The  following  is  a  concise  synopsis  of  the 
address  of  Secretary  Root,  as  given  in  the 
Philadelphia  North  American: 

Utica,  N.  Y. — In  the  name  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  of  State 
Elihu  Root,  at  a  Republican  mass  meet- 
ing, denounced  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor,  as  a  man  totally 
unfit,  an  insincere  and  self-seeking  demagogue, 
who,  as  congressman,  had  proven  a  worthless 
public  servant. 

Although  it  was  generally  understood  that  Mr. 
Root  would  deliver  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
message  from  the  President,  the  fierceness  of  the 


denunciation  surprised  the  expectations  of  even 
Hearst's  most  bitter  enemies. 

In  forceful  and  dramatic  language  he  deliber- 
ately laid  the  responsibility  of  McKinley's  death 
at  the  door  of  the  New  York  editor,  and  accused 
him  of  making  a  deal  with  Murphy,  whom  he 
himself  had  denounced  as  a  scoundrel  and  a  thief, 
to  procure  nominations  to  the  judicial  bench. 

Secretary  Root's  Speech. 

Mr.  Root  said  in  part : 

"We  are  witnessing  in  the  state  of  New  York 
one  of  those  tests  of  popular  government  which 
often  have  come  in  the  past  and  always  will  come 
when  a  skillful  demagogue  attempts  to  get  elected 
to  office  by  exceeding  all  other  men  in  the  de- 
nunciation of  real  evils  and  in  promises  to  cure 
them. 

"Mr.  Hearst  is  indeed  an  especially  dangerous 
specimen  of  the  class  because  he  is  enormously 
rich  and  owns  newspapers,  and  he  can  hire  many 
able  and  active  men  to  speak  well  of  him  and 
praise  him  in  print  and  in  speech  and  in  private 
conversation. 

' '  The  evils  which  have  come  with  the  enormous 
increase  of  corporate  wealth  in  recent  years  are 
real  and  serious;  there  have  been  many  outra- 
geous practices  which  ought  to  be  stopped  and 
many  wrongdoers  who  ought  to  be  punished.  That 
should  be  done,  not  by  lynch  law,  but  by  the  in- 
telligent and  wise  action  which  befits  a  self- 
governing  people. 

"The  most  conspicuous  and  fit  representative 
of  this  same  great  and  beneficent  work  in  the 
Federal  Government  is  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Roosevelt  vs.  the  Trusts. 

"Against  these  battlements  of  wrong  the 
President  has  charged  with  all  the  energy  and 
sincere  conviction  of  his  nature;  he  has  waged 
and  is  waging  open  warfare  not  against  wealth, 
but  against  ill-gotten  wealth ;  not  against  cor- 
porations, but  against  the  abuse  of  corporate 
power;  not  against  enterprise  and  prosperity,  but 
against  the  unfair  and  fraudulent  devices  of 
selfish  greed." 

Mr.  Root  then  proceeded  to  show  how  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  taken  successful  action  against  the 
Northern  Securities  Company,  the  Paper  Trust, 
the  Salt  Trust,  the  Fertilizer  Trust,  and  a  score 
of  others.    He  continued: 

"All  this  has  not  been  easy;  it  has  required 
not  merely  skill  and  ability  and  patient  industry 
and  the  tremendous  personality  of  the  President, 
against  all  powerful  influences  urging  on  Con- 
gress and  lawyers  and  courts,  but  it  has  required 
and  still  requires  persistency,  long-continued  and 
constant  effort,  a  deliberate,  settled  and  unvary- 
ing policy. 

"That  policy  is  now  before  the  American  peo- 
ple for  their  approval  or  disapproval,  and  it  is 
confronted  by  two  dangers. 

"The  first  danger  is  lest  the  people  should  re- 
fuse to  return  a  majority  of  Republicans  in  thy 
House  of  Representatives,  which  has  stood  so  loy- 
ally by  the  President,  and  should  return  a  Demo- 
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cratic  majority  which   will  be  in   opposition   to 
the  President. 

Hnghes  the  President's  Own  Choice. 
"The  second  danger  is  lest  in  this  greatest  of 
states,  the  President's  own  state,  the  voters  shall 
reject  Mr.  Hughes,  who  was  the  President's  own 
choice  for  the  nomination,  who  by  his  character 
and  his  achievements  has  shown  himself  fit  and 
competent  in  the  great  office  of  governor  of  this 
State  to  help  hold  up  the  President's  hands  and 


of  lifelong  neighbors  and  acquaintances  to  his 
private  virtues,  the  excellence  of  his  morals,  and 
the  correctness  of  his  conduct  which  we  should 
like  to  have  concerning  the  man  who  is  to  be 
made  the  Governor  of  our  State. 

Hearst  Bears  Tammany's  Marks. 

"How  stands  Mr.  Hearst's  record  as  to  politi- 
cal purity?  Why,  he  comes  to  us  covered  all  over 
with  the  mark  of  Tammany  and  Tammany's 
leader.  Murphy,  whom  he  himself  has  denounced 


THE  REAL  HERO- 


-Is  the  One  Who  Sticks  to  His  Desk  at  Such  a  Moment. 

— Chicago  News. 


to  carry  on  in  the  State  the  same  policy  that 
the  President  is  carr3dng  on  in  the  nation,  and 
should  elect  to  that  great  office  a  violent  and 
unworthy  demagogue  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hearst. 

"What  evidence  has  Mr.  Hearst  produced  of 
his  fitness  for  this  office? 

"Of  his  private  life  I  shall  not  speak  further 
than  to  say  that  from  no  community  in  this  State 
dees  there  come  concerning  him  that  testimony 


as  a  scoundrel  and  a  thief;  he  comes  nominated 
by  his  own  procurement,  through  as  shameful  a 
deal  with  the  boss  of  Tammany  as  ever  disgraced 
the  political  history  of  the  State — a  deal  under 
which  a  great  body  of  the  regularly  elected  dele- 
gates to  the  Democratic  convention  were  unseated, 
and,  in  their  absence,  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Hearst  was  made  by  the  solid  vote  of  the  Tam- 
many delegation. 
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"Can  hypocrisy  go  further  than  the  willing 
beneficiary  of  Tammany  Hall  preaching  political 
parity  1 

"Mr.  Hearst  was  sent  to  Congress  to  attend 
to  the  business  of  the  country;  he  had  an  op- 
portunity then  to  show  how  much  sincerity  there 
was  in  all  the  talk  of  his  newspapers  about  re- 
forms and  better  government. 

"What  did  he  do?  Why,  he  did  nothing;  dur- 
ing the  three  years  that  he  has  been  in  Congress 
that  body  has  been  in  session  467  days ;  there  have 
been  185  recorded  votes  by  yea  and  nay;  he  was 
present  and  voting  at  but  23,  and  present  without 
voting  at  2. 

Hearst  and  the  Courts. 

"How  does  he  stand  regarding  the  courts? 
There,  indeed,  if  he  is  to  be  taken  at  his  own 
estimate,  he  should  be  found  inflexible;  an  in- 
dependent judiciary  should  be  his  dearest  hope. 
How  has  he  used  his  new  political  power  con- 
cerning the  ten  new  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  elected?  Why,  he  has  made  another 
bargain  with  Murphy,  under  which  Murphy  has 
named  six  of  them  and  Hearst  has  named  four! 
'If  he  thus  delivers  the  power  over  our  courts  to 
the  man  whom  he  declares  to  be  a  thief  >nd  a 
scoundrel  for  the  sake  of  getting  votes  for  the 
Governorship,  what  would  he,  as  Governor,  do  for 
the  sake  of  getting  votes  for  the  Presidency?'  " 
Mr.  Root  demonstrated  that  Hearst,  while  at- 
tacking corporations,  organized  corporations  for 
liis  newspapers,  that  he  dodged  lawsuits  and  did 
not  pay  his  taxes. 

Responsible  for  McKinley's  Death. 
He  then  referred  to  Hearst's  attacks  on  the 
late  President  McKinley,  saying: 

"Once  only  has  this  method  of  incendiary  abuse 
wrought  out  its  natural  consequence — in  the  mur- 
der of  President  McKinley.  For  years,  by  vile 
epithet  and  viler  cartoons,  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  were  taught  to  believe  that  McKinley 
was  a  monster  in  human  form,  whose  taking  off 
would  be  a  service  to  mankind.  Let  me  quote 
some  of  these  teachings: 

"  'McKinley  condones  the  treacherous  murder 
of  our  sailors  at  Havana  and  talks  of  his  con- 
fidence in  the  honor  of  Spain.  He  plays  the  cow- 
ard and  shivers  whitefaced  at  the  footfall  of  ap- 
proaching war.  He  makes  an  international  cur 
of  his  country.  He  is  an  abject,  weak,  futile, 
incompetent   poltroon. 

"  'McKinley,  bar  one  girthy  Princeton  person 
who  came  to  be  no  more  or  less  than  a  living, 
breathing  crime  in  breeches,  is  therefore  the  most 
despised  and  hated  creature  in  the  hemisphere; 
his  name  is  hooted;  his  figure  is  burned  in  effigy.' 
"  'The  bullet  that  pierced  Goebel's  chest 
Cannot  be  found  in  all  the  West; 
Good  reason,  it  is  speeding  here 
To  stretch  McKinley  on  his  bier.' 

Hearst  Armed  Czolgosz's  Hand. 

"What  wonder  that  the  weak  and  excitable 
brain  of  Czolgosz  answered  to  such  impulses  as 
these!  He  never  knew  McKinley;  he  had  no  real 
or  fancied  wrongs  of  his  own  to  avenge  against 


McKinley  or  McKinley's  government;  he  was  an- 
swering to  the  lesson  he  had  learned,  that  it  was 
a  service  to  mankind  to  rid  the  earth  of  a  mon- 
ster; and  the  foremost  of  the  teachers  of  these 
lessons  to  him  and  his  kini  is  William  Randolph 
Hearst  with  his  yellow  journals. 

"Is  there  no  one  left  who  loved  McF'nley? 
"Are  there  no  working  men  left  in  New  York 
who  can  not  see  with  satisfaction  honors  heaped 
upon  the  man  who  is  not  guiltless  of  McKinley's 
death  ? 

"The  immediate  necessary  effect  of  Mr. 
Hearst's  election  would  be  to  deprive  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  moral  support  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  it  would  be  to  strengthen  the  President's 
enemies  and  opponents  and  to  weaken  and  em- 
barrass him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  policy. 
Roosevelt's  Message  to  the  People. 
"I  beg  the  working  men  of  New  York  who 
may  hear  or  read  my  words  to  think  upon  these 
questions.  Do  you  believe  in  President  Roose- 
velt? Do  you  agree  with  his  policy  in  pursuing 
and  preventing  corporate  wrongdoing?  Do  you 
wish  that  he  may  be  able  to  continue  that  policy 
with  power  and  success? 

"I  say  to  you,  with  his  authority,  that  he  great- 
ly desires  the  election  of  a  Republican  House  of 
Representatives  to  work  with  him  in  the  next 
Congress;  I  say  to  you,  with  his  authority,  that 
he  greatly  desires  the  election  of  Mr.  Hughes  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  I  say  to  you, 
with  his  authority,  that  he  regards  Mr.  Hearst 
as  wholly  unfit  to  be  Governor,  as  an  insincere, 
self-seeking  demagogue,  who  is  trying  to  deceive 
the  working  men  of  New  York  by  false  state- 
ments and  false  promises;  and  I  say  to  you,  with 
his  authority,  that  he  considers  thai  Mr.  Hearst's 
election  would  be  an  injury  and  a  discredit  alike 
to  honest  labor  and  to  honest  capital,  and  a  seri- 
ous injury  to  ihe  work  in  which  he  is  engaged 
of  enforcing  just  and  equal  laws  against  corpo- 
rate wrongdoing. 

What  He  Thinks  of  Hearst. 

"President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hearst  stand  as 
far  as  the  poles  asunder.  Listen  to  what  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  himself  has  said  of  Mr.  Hearst 
and  his  kind.  In  President  Roosevelt's  first  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  in  speaking  of  the  assassin  of 
McKinley,  he  spoke  of  him  as  inflamed  'by  the 
reckless  rtterances  of  those  who,  on  the  stump 
and  in  tne  public  press,  appeal  to  the  dark  and 
evil  spirits  of  malice  and  greed,  envy  and  hatred. 
The  wind  is  sowed  by  the  men  who  preach  such 
doctrines,  and  they  can  not  escape  their  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  whirlwind  that  is  reaped. 
This  applies  alike  to  the  deliberate  demagogue, 
to  the  exploiter  of  sensationalism  and  to  the 
crude  and  foolish  visionary  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  apologizes  for  crime  or  excites  aimless 
discontent. ' 

"I  say,  by  the  President's  authority,  that  in 
penning  these  words,  with  the  horror  of  Pres- 
ident McKinley's  murder  fresh  before  him,  he  had 
Mr.  Hearst  specifically  in  his  mind. 

"And  I  say,  by  his  authority,  that  what  he 
thought  of  Mr.  Hearst  then  he  thinks  of  Mr. 
Hearst  now." 
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HEARST  LOSES  CZOLGOSZ'S  VOTE 


Prominent  Democrat  of  Buffalo,  Because  of  His 
Name,  Will  Cast  Ballot  for  Hughes. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  phases  of  Secre- 
tary Root's  denunciation  which  cost  Mr. 
Hearst  votes  that  otherwise  might  have 
gone  to  him  was  the  showing  made  as  to  the 
inferential  responsibility  of  the  Hearst  pa- 
pers for  the  assassination  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley.  Apropos  of  this,  the  following  is  in- 
teresting. It  is  from  the  special  dispatches 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — John  Czolgosz,  an  employee  of 
the  County  Clerk's  office  here  and  prominent 
Polish  Democrat,  has  declared  for  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor. 

"Ever  since  the  cowardly  shooting  down  of 
McKinley,"  says  Czolgosz,  "I  have  felt  the  dis- 
grace of  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  assassin 
and  have  been  anxious  to  emphasize  that,  in  sym- 
pathy and  action,  I  am  a  true  American,  who  dis- 
approves of  violence  to  our  rulers.  For  this  rea- 
son and  others  I  cannot  support  Hearst  and  shall 
east  my  vote  for  Hughes." 

"HUMAN  NATURE  ON  HIS  SIDE." 


Judge    Grosscup     Thought     This    Would    Win 
Hearst's  Battle. 

Whatever  else  might  be  the  elements  work- 
ing for  or  against  the  journalist,  the  follow- 
ing reflects  what  must  always  be  regarded 
as  the  real  heart  of  his  entire  campaign.  It 
is  from  the  Washington  Post : 

Cincinnati,  0. — In  an  address  delivered  at  the 
monthly  dinner  of  the  Commercial  Club  late  in 
October,  Judge  Peter  Grosseup,  of  Chicago,  dis- 
cussed the  underlying  forces  giving  impetus  to 
William  Randolph  Hearst's  campaign  for  the 
governorship  in  New  York,  and  predicted  his  elec- 
tion. The  subject  of  Judge  Grosscup 's  address 
was,  "Corporation."  Regarding  Mr.  Hearst,  he 
said: 

"For  my  own  part,  while  frankly  confessing 
my  wish  that  Mr.  Hughes  should  win,  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Hearst  will  win,  or  come  so  near  win- 
ning that  it  will  amount  to  a  personal  victory. 
The  reason  that  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hearst  will 
*win  is  that  Mr.  Hearst  has  human  nature  on 
his  side,  those  instincts  of  human  nature  that  you 
cannot  argue  out  of  humanity,  that  constitute, 
when  rightly  guided,  the  saving  strength  of  the 
human  race. 

"When  General  Lee  surrendered  to  General 
Grant  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  we  were  still 
an  agricultural  people.  Railroads  there  were, 
but  not  the  great  railroads  of  the  present  day; 
manufacturers  there  were,  but  not  the  great  so- 
called  'trusts';  mercantile  establishments,  but  not 


the  great  department  store.  All  of  this  has  been 
transformed.  During  this  period,  from  1865  to 
1906,  nearly  every  species  of  property  except 
land  has  gone  under  corporate  ownership  and 
control. 

"But  this  transformation  from  the  old  life 
to  the  new  is  not  the  only  transformation  that 
took  place.  If  it  had  been,  Mr.  Hearst  would 
have  no  ground  on  which  to  appeal  to  human  na- 
ture in  this  campaign.  It  is  not  the  principal 
thing  that  took  place.  The  principal  thing  that 
took  place  was  that  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the  property  of  the  country,  almost  as  fast  as  it 
passed  into  corporate  form,  passed  away  from 
the  people. 

"A  mighty  shift,  this,  from  the  ideals  that  lie 
at  the  base  of  our  republican  institution;  a 
mighty  strain  upon  the  patience  and  patriotism 
that  must  be  looked  to  to  support  that  institu- 
tion. If  you  ask  me  where  Mr.  Hearst  gets  his 
following,  I  answer  that  it  comes  out  of  the  fact 
I  have  just  stated — a  portent  that,  however  blind 
their  struggles  may  be,  underneath  the  surface 
of  things,  as  things  exist  to-day,  human  nature  is 
struggling  to  get'  to  the  light." 


TRIBUTE  TO  HEARST'S  POWER. 


British  View  of  the  President's   "Tremendous 
Indictment." 

Other  views  of  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Hearst  are  reflected  in  the  following  from 
the  New  York  Times : 

London. — The  Times  in  an  editorial  article 
on  November  5  said  that  William  Randolph 
Hearst  represents  a  new  phenomen  >n-  in  the  mod- 
ern world.  Whether  he  succeeds  or  fails,  his  ex- 
ample may  find  imitators  in  America  and  other 
lands.  He  is  the  first  man  of  great  wealth  who 
has  deliberately  and  systematically  lavished  it  in 
order  to  attain  power  by  the  help  of  the  anti- 
social proletariat  in  a  modern  democratic  com- 
munity. 

In  European  revolutions,  says  The  Times, 
broken  aristocrats  have  often  headed  popular 
movements  against  their  own  class.  A  few,  like 
"Philippe  Egalite,"  owned  great  fortunes  and 
spent  money  freely  on  the  causes  they  resolved  to 
support.  But  none  ever  embarked  on  such  an 
adventure  without  other  means  of  acquiring 
power  than  the  length  of  his  purse,  none  possess- 
ing a  great  fortune  ever  hazarded  it  with  full 
consciousness  that  success  would  mean  not  merely 
the  overthrow  of  political  institutions  but  the  de- 
struction of  the  social  system  under  which  alone 
wealth  has  been  accumulated  in  the  past. 

Referring  to  President  Roosevelt's  attack,  The 
Times  says  it  is  not  for  outsiders  to  pronounce 
on  the  truth  or  untruth  of  "this  tremendous  in- 
dictment," adding: 

"We  may  admire  the  courage  and  directness 
with  which  the  attack  was  made  in  circumstances 
wherein,  by  the  accident  of  the  ballot,  it  may 
recoil   with  terrible  political  consequences  upon 
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the  author.  We  may,  on  the  other  hand,  think 
that  the  violence  with  which  it  was  made  is  not 
altogether  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Republic. 

"But   the   real   matter   of   interest  is   that    a 
statesman  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  sagacity  and  inti- 


mate knowledge  of  his  countrymen  thought  it  wise 
and  necessary  to  attack  Mr.  Hearst  at  all.  The 
attack  is  a  significant  tribute  to  the  power  Mr. 
Hearst  has  managed  to  acquire,  and  the  more 
worthless  Mr.  Hearst's  moral  and  political  char- 
acter may  be  the  more  significant  the  tribute  be- 
comes. ' ' 


WILL  BEARD  THE  LION  IN  HIS  DEN. 
Attorney  General  Moody  to  attack  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  New  Jersey. 

— Detroit  Journal. 
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HEARST  LEAGUE  INCORPORATED. 


Directors  Had  Absolute  Control  of  the  Independ- 
ence Organization. 
Either  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  him- 
self against  the  machinations  of  politicians 
more  experienced  and  moi-e  cunning  than 
himself,  or  for  the  sheer  purpose  of  increas- 
ing his  own  dominance,  Mr.  Hearst  employed 


the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  campaign  for 
election  as  governor  while  the  organization  that 
gives  greatest  impetus  to  his  cause  is  itself 
formed  under  the  laws  governing  corporations. 

About  the  same  time  or  a  little  later  Demo- 
cratic Boss  McCarren,  of  Brooklyn,  in  his  sen- 
sational attack  on  the  Hearst  league,  charged  that 
league  nominations  were  made  at  star-chamber 
sessions  of  Mr.  Hearst's  personal  representatives, 
and  that  Mr.  Hearst  himself  was  a  political  Gul- 
liver not  to  be  equaled  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
bo.sses  rolled  into  one.    This  declaration  appealed 


NOW  FOR  THAT  NEW  CABINET. 


-St.  Louis  Republic. 


for  his  Independence  League  the  means  of 

organization  set  forth  in  the  following  from 

the  Chicago  Record-Herald : 

New  York. — Some  surprising  developments  as 
to  the  corporate  rights  and  powers  and  the  al- 
most autocratic  prerogatives  of  managers  of  the 
Hearst  league  in  connection  with  New  York's  re- 
markable political  campaign  are  being  brought 
out.  Shortly  before  the  election  the  discovery 
was  made  that  the  Hearst  league  is  a  corporation. 
No  very  serious  attention  was  paid  to  this,  how- 
ever, although  anti-Hearst  leaders  commented  on 
the  alleged  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  Candidate 
Hearst  in  making  denunciation  of  corporations 


to  many  anti-Hearst  folk  as  warranted,  but  it 
still  was  assumed  that  if  Mr.  Hearst  and  his 
chief  lieutenants  are  bosses,  they  rank  as  such 
through  the  acquiescence  of  the  league  rank  and 
file. 

It  now  transpires  that  the  managing  commit- 
tee of  the  Hearst  league  actually  regards  itself 
as  the  legally  constituted  machine  to  dictate 
candidates  for  office,  and  that  no  person  is  eligible 
to  run  for  office  under  the  Hearst  league  emblem 
on  a  state,  county  or  local  ticket  anywhere  in 
the  State  of  New  York  unless  he  has  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  executive  committee  of  the  league, 
which  has  headquarters  at  the  Gilsey  House  in 
this  city.     The  Hearst  league  executive  commit- 
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tee  is  the  board  of  directors  of  the  organization  BUSINESS  WAS  ANXIOUS. 

under  its  articles  of  incorporation.  — 

In   short,   a  political   organization   of  sudden  yffaH  Street   as   Nervous   Over  Hearst  as   Over 
growth  that  is  exciting  the  wonder  and  the  spec- 

ulation  of  the  whole  American  people  as  some-  Bryan  in  loao. 

thing  entirely  new,  and  possibly  mighty  in  the  j^^  ^^any  respects  the  campaign   in   New 

affairs  of  the  country,  is  a  corporation  sub.iect  to  ,„i,„4.  4.i,„  Ti^„n.. 

the  will  of  its  promoter  through  his  directors,  York  was,  on  a  smaller  scale,  what  the  Bryan 


CORNERED. 

'It's  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father." 


-Chicago  News. 


who,  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  have  charge  of  campaign  was  in  the  nation  at  large  in  1896. 
every  detail  in  conducting  it  'as  much  as  the  board  g^j^j  ^j^g  Chicago  Record-Herald : 
of  directors  of  an  insurance  company  have  con- 
trol over  the  details  of  its  affairs.  New  York.— There  are  many  points  of  similar- 
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ity  between  the  New  York  State  campaign  now 
ccmmanding  the  attention  of  the  whole  country 
and  the  first  McKinley-Bryan  campaign  in  1896. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  is  in  connection  with 
the  fears  of  the  business  interests. 

In  the  first  Bryan  campaign  it  will  be  remem- 
bered a  terrible  scare  spread  through  the  finan- 
cial and  business  world,  and,  in  the  face  of  con- 
ditions in  the  field  of  political  operations  that  did 
not  warrant  it,  it  continued  until  the  relatively 
close  approach  of  election  day.  Even  as  late  as 
the  day  before  election  in  1896  the  clearing-house 
committees  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country  are  reliably  reported  to  have  held  secret 
meetings  and  seriously  discussed  the  advisability 
of  keeping  bank  doors  locked  at  the  regular 
opening  hour  the  following  Wednesday  morning 
if  the  returns  showed  the  election  of  the  Nebraska 
free  silver  advocate.  There  was  alarm  over  a 
belief  that  depositors  would  rush  to  withdraw 
deposits,  and  the  conservative  bankers  wanted  to 
take  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  horrors  of 
a  panic  until  feelings  cooled  and  reason  resumed 
sway.  In  that  campaign  many  bank  deposits 
were  withdrawn  and  stowed  away  in  wool  sacks 
and  coffee-pots.  But  the  betting  odds  were  favor- 
able to  McKinley  all  the  time. 

To  a  considerable  degree  these  features  of  the 
national  campaign  of  1896  find  expression  in  the 
present  situation.  The  financial  interests  are  dis- 
turbed by  a  vague  feeling  that  an  upheaval  is 
coming.  They  note  the  great  outbursts  of  en- 
thusiasm that  greet  Candidate  Hearst  as  he 
dashes  around  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn;  ponder 
over  the  fanatical  zeal  that  pervades  the  ranks 
of  working  people  and  becomes  even  more  fan- 
atical when  it  possesses  some  classes  aside  from 
those  who  toil  with  their  hands,  as  exemplified  at 
the  first  of  the  monster  Madison  Square  Garden 
meetings  this  week;  and  many  of  them  throw  up 
tl^eir  hands  in  despair. 


EEFORMS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Message  to  Congress  Is  to  Make  Some  Radical 
Proposals. 

Even  before  the  elections,  and  before  the 
great  risk  which  he  took  in  openly  antago- 
nizing Hearst,  the  President,  with  character- 
istic candor,  placed  his  whole  program  be- 
fore the  public.    Said  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Washington,  D.  C. — President  Roosevelt  re- 
turned to  Washington  from  Pine  Knob  bringing 
with  him  a  draft  of  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, which  he  revised  while  in  the  Virginia 
home  of  his  wife. 

The  Tribune  correspondent  has  been  able  to 
obtain  authoritative  information  concerning  the 
contents  of  the  message.  It  will  be  a  documenl 
that  will  contain  recommendations  which  will 
border  on  the  sensational  and  facts  which  will 


warrant  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  most  important  recommenda- 
tions and  subjects  the  President  has  made  and 
discussed  in  the  document  are  the  following: 

National  regulation  and  supervision  of  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  either  by 
act  of  Congress  or  through  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

National  taxation  of  inheritances. 

Graduated   taxation   of  incomes. 

National  assistance  to  labor  through  laws  mak- 
ing eight  hours  a  legal  day  for  all  government 
work  save  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

Limiting  hours  of  labor  of  railroad  employees. 

Authorizing  thorough  investigation  of  child  and 
woman  labor  problems. 

Requiring  in  eases  arising  out  of  applications 
for  writs  of  injunction  in  labor  disputes  that  due 
notice  be  given  to  adverse  parties  before  granting 
a  writ,  the  hearing  to  be  ex  parte  if  the  adverse 
party  fails  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  de- 
creed. 

Will  Discuss  Negro  Problem. 

Discussion  of  the  negro  problem,  disapproval 
of  such  outbursts  as  occurred  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  the  necessity  of  both  races  observing  toler- 
ance  in   their  relations. 

Reformation  of  the  currency  system  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  element  of  elasticity. 

Restriction  of  immigration  in  order  to  insure 
the  admission  of  the  right  kind  of  immigrants. 

Description  of  Secretary  Root's  visit  to  South 
America  with  the  satisfactory  results  which  have 
flowed  therefrom. 

Explanation  of  the  causes  which  compelled 
American  intervention  in  Cuba  and  an  announce- 
ment of  the  unselfish  policy  the  United  States  will 
pursue  with  regard  to  the  island. 

American  citizenship  for  Porto  Ricans. 

Removal  of  all  duties,  save  25  per  cent  of  the 
present  rates  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  on  Philippine 
products,  excepted  duties  to  be  removed  entirely 
in  1909. 

Announcement  that  a  new  treaty  has  been  ar- 
ranged with  Santo  Domingo  which  removes  the 
constitutional  objections  raised  against  the  con- 
vention now  before  the  Senate  awaiting  ratifica- 
tion. 

Statement  of  the  work  done  on  the  Panama 
Canal  (to  be  added  to  should  the  President's  trip 
to  the  isthmus  furnish  developments  warrant- 
ing it). 

Warning  as  to  Foreigners. 

Warning  to  the  American  people  to  accord  to 
the  Japanese  and  all  other  foreigners  the  rights 
which  belong  to  them  by  treaty,  and  federal  con- 
trol of  cases  involving  foreigners. 

Statement  that  negotiations  are  in  progress 
with  China  for  a  new  immigration  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Development  through  national  subsidy  of  a 
great  and  prosperous  merchant  marine. 

Increase  of  the  navy  by  construction  of  bat- 
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r*TH£  Public 
'       BE 


'I'D   LIKE  To 

EXPLAIN   OUR 
COMPAK^'S 
POSITION  " 


FROM  THE  OFFENSIVE  TO  THE  DEFENSIVE. 

The  attitude  of  the  trust  to-day. 


The  attitude  of  the  trust  four  years  ago. 


-Chicago  Tribune. 


tieohips  and  other  craft  which  shall  make  the 
United  States  strong  enough  to  guard  itself  and 
its  interests  at  home  and  abroad. 

Increase   of  the   artillery   corps   of   the   army 
and  application  of  the  principle  of  selection  in 


the  promotion  of  oflBcers  of  the, army  and  navy. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  President  makes  no 
recommendation  in  regard  to  a  revision  of  the 
tariff.  This  is  a  matter  which  will  go  over  \m.J\!i 
next  year. 
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BEEF  PACKERS  WARNED. 


Secretary   Wilson   Notes   That   the   Government 
"Has  Penitentiaries. ' ' 

As  indicated  in  the  editorial  for  this 
month,  the  great  strength  of  President 
Roosevelt's  appeal  was  in  the  state  of  actual 
achievement  to  which  he  has  brought  the 
federal  reform  forces.  One  of  the  latest 
phases  of  this  is  reflected  as  foU'ows  in  the 
New  York  World: 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  Federal  Goveiument 
sat  up  recently  and  took  notice  of  the  talk  about 
the  formation  of  a  holding  company  to  take  over 
the  property  and  business  of  the  Beef  Trust. 
The  notice  consists  of  letters  to  the  attorneys  in 
the  districts  in  which  the  acts  of  forming  the  cor- 
poration may  be  taken,  calling  their  attention  to 
the  newspaper  reports. 

It  is  vengeance  as  much  as  anything  else 
that  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Government  de- 
sire. The  unmerciful  roasting  that  resulted  from 
Garfield's  report  giving  the  trust  a  clean  bill  of 
health,  and  the  subsequent  giving  of  the  judicial 
immunity  bath  as  a  result  of  that  report  have 
made  the  attorneys  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  tender  on  the  Subject  of  the  Beef  Trust. 
They  have  a  healthy  desire  to  retrieve  themselves 
and  wipe  out  the  blot  caused  by  the  freeing  of 
the  packers,  because  Garfield  had  asked  them  for 
information. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  was  asked  for 
a  statement  of  his  views  concerning  the  at- 
tempted formation  of  a  trust. 

' '  The  only  information  I  have  on  the  subject 
of  this  alleged  merger  proposition,"  said  Mr. 
Wilson,  "has  been  gleaned  from  the  newspapers. 
But  I  will  say  this: 

"We  have  a  Bureau  of  Corporations,  whose 
agents  are  especially  charged  with  looking  into 
matters  of  this  kind. 

' '  We  have  a  Department  of  Justice,  whose  ma- 
chinery was  designed  to  be  used  in  just  such  a 
case  as  this. 

"We  have  our  Attorney-Generals  to  talk  to 
grand  juries. 

"We  have  grand  juries  to  listen  and  to  indict. 

"We  have  petit  juries. 

"And  we  have  penitentiaries." 


WANTS  ANTI-TRUST  LAW  CHANGED. 


Ohio    Attorney-General    to    Ask    Legislature    to 
Make  Amendments. 

A  reason  why  there  should  be  state  as  well 
as  national  confidence  in  the  current  reform 
organizations  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
proposed  action  in  Ohio,  as  described  in  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean : 

Cleveland,  0. — Attorney-General  Wade  H.  Ellis 
will  ask  the  next  Legislature  to  make  radicaj 
changes  in  the  Valentine  anti-trust  law. 


In  his  fight  against  various  trust  interests  in 
Ohio  the  Attorney-General  has  found  the  law 
weak  in  a  number  of  respects.  He  will  draft 
virtually  a  new  law  for  enactment  next  session. 

An  example  of  this  weakness  of  the  law  was 
developed  in  the  conviction  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Ohio  at  Findlay,  where  a  fine  of 
.$5,000  and  costs  was  imposed.  It  had  been  gen- 
erally expected  that  the  fine  would  be  nearly 
$1,000,000. 

"Judge  Banker  did  about  all  he  could  under 
the  law,"  said  the  Attorney-General. 

"It  is  not  specific  and  left  the  Judge  in  doubt 
as  to  its  meaning.  He  interpreted  it  to  mean 
that  he  could  sentence  the  Company  but  for  one 
day's  violation. 

"Had  the  law  read  that  any  company  might  be 
fined  from  $50,000  to  ,$500,000  for  every  day  it 
had  been  found  guilty  of  violation  of  the  law, 
this  uncertainty  would  have  been  removed.  The 
law  should  be  made  to  provide  so.  In  many 
other  respects  it  should  be  strengthened. 

"I  will  ask  the  next  legislature  to  make  some 
important  amendments." 


INDIANAPOLIS  WINS  CHEAP  GAS. 


City  to  Have  Sixty-Cent  Rate  as  Result  of  Court 
Decision. 

A  reason  why  the  same  confidence  should 
extend  to  the  cities  as  to  the  States  is  .shown 
in  the  final  outcome  of  the  gas  fight  in  In- 
dianapolis, as  told  by  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  : 

Indianapolis. — This  city  is  to  have  60-cent 
gas.  The  present  price  is  90  cents.  A  decisive 
victory  for  consumers  was  won  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  recently  when  that  body 
affirmed  the  right  and  power  of  the  city  to  en- 
force its  franchise  contract  with  the  old  Con- 
sumers' Gas  Trust  Company.  Under  that  fran- 
chise the  city  reserved  the  right,  when  the  com- 
pany should  cease  to  furnish  natural  gas  to  the 
people,  to  take  over  the  plant  on  its  value  as 
found  by  three  citizens  appointed  by  it  and  the 
Consumers'  Company. 

When  natural  gas  failed  the  Consumers'  Com- 
pany denied  the  right  of  the  city  to  take  over 
the  plant  and  brought  suit  in  the  Federal  Court 
to  prevent  it.  In  the  meantime  the  Citizens' 
Gas  Company  had  been  organized  by  popular 
subscription,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  to  fur- 
nish gas  at  60  cents  a  thousand  feet,  and  to  this 
company  the  city  transferred  its  right  to  take 
over  the  Consumers'  plant. 

The  Supreme  Court  affirms  the  right  of  the 
city  in  the  premises  and  the  sale  of  its  option  to 
the  new  company  is  thereby  made  secure,  and 
all  that  remains  is  to  appraise  the  property  and 
make  the  transfer. 
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MAROONED. 


-New  York  World. 
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END  OF  THE  BRIDGE  TRUST. 


Four  Companies,  Which  Had  Not  Surrendered, 
Are  Ousted  by  Circuit  Court  Decision. 

Still  another  ground  for  confidence  in  the 
states  is  the  following,  as  given  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer: 

Bellefontaine,  O. — The  end  of  the  bridge  trust 
in  Ohio  came  on  October  22  when  the  Circuit 
Court  handed  down  its  decision  in  the  cases  of 
the  companies  that  had  not  earlier  surrendered. 
Four  companies,  the  Iron  Substructure  Company 
and  the  Columbus  Bridge  Company,  of  Columbus, 
the  Variety  Iron  Works,  of  Cleveland,  and  the 
Penn  Bridge  Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  not 
surrendered  with  the  others. 

The  Circuit  Court  rendered  default  judgment 
against  these  four  concerns  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  failed  to  answer  the  interrogatories  of 
the  Attorney-General  in  his  quo  warranto  pro- 
ceedings against  the  thirteen  constituent  compa- 
nies which  made  up  the  trust.  The  four  com- 
panies were  ousted  and  the  court  appointed  E. 
B.  Chamberlin,  J.  R.  Cassidy  and  William  R. 
Niven,  all  of  Bellefontaine,  as  trustees  to  wind 
up  their  business. 

While  the  Penn  Bridge  Company  is  a  Penn- 
sylvania corporation,  it  is  driven  from  Ohio  by 
the  court's  decision  and  the  three  Ohio  companies 
forfeit  their  charters.  This  makes  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  bridge  trust  from  its  operations  in  Ohio. 


THREE-CENT  STREET  CAR  FARES 


Cleveland  at  Last  Gets  What  Mayor  Johnson 
Has  Demanded. 
A  ground  of  confidence  even  greater  than 
that  which  is  had  by  Indianapolis  is  manifest 
in  the  success  of  Mayor  Johnson,  of  Cleve- 
land, 0.,  after  his  years  of  ardent  and  cour- 
ageous fighting.  Said  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  : 

Cleveland,  0. — After  five  years  of  hard 
fighting.  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  has  made  3- 
cent  carfares  a  fact  in  Cleveland. 

With  a  six-inch  smile  on  his  face,  a  meerschaum 
pipe  in  his  mouth  and  his  pretty  wife  at  his 
side,  he  himself  acted  as  motorman  of  the  first 
car  to  run  over  the  line  of  the  Municipal  Trac- 
tion Company.  Now  Tom  Johnson  is  the 
happiest  man  in  the  land. 

It  was  exactly  12:33  o'clock  when  he  shouted 
"All  aboard!"  and  turned  the  crank  that  sent 
car  No.  3331  speeding  ahead  on  the  first  of  3-cent 
journeys.  He  had  been  at  the  Dennison  avenue 
car  barn  all  morning  and  with  him  were  the 
officials  of  the  company  and  the  city,  who,  with 
the  newspaper  men,  constituted  the  first  3-cent 
carloads.  And  each  one  of  us  paid  our  3  cents, 
first  bujdng  a  supply  of  the  aluminum  coins,  with 
a  hole  in  the  middle,  which  are  used  in  place  of 
tickets. 

The  Municipal  Traction  Company  has  thirteen 
and    one-half    miles    of    track,    but    injunctions 


brought  by  the  corporations  that  have  been  trying 
to  stave  off  the  "threefers,"  as  the  Mayor  and 
his  supporters  are  called,  have  blocked  the  use 
of  all  but  three  and  one-half  miles,  and  that  was 
the  length  of  Motorman  Johnson's  first  trip. 

It  was  an  ovation  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
the  big  fellow  everybody  calls  "Mayor  Tom" 
ran  the  ear  as  well  as  any  regular  motorman. 

The  streets  were  lined  with  cheering  crowds 
of  men,  women  and  children,  many  of  whom  tried 
to  get  on  the  already  crowded  car;  flags  and 
bunting  were  waved  across  the  tracks,  and  guns 
and  firecrackers  popped  exultantly.  And  all  the 
while  the  Mayor,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
smiled  and  bowed  and  acted  like  a  big  boy  out 
on  a  lark. 

And  the  sixty  or  seventy  men  and  women  in 
the  car  shared  his  joy.  For  the  day  of  a  just 
carfare  had  dawned,  and  it  is  now  only  a  matter 
of  time  until  this  rate  becomes  the  rule  through- 
out the  country.  Only  one  car  was  put  in  opera- 
tion to-day,  but  another  will  be  running  to-mor- 
row, and  within  a  week  there  will  be  ten. 


WAIVE  DEMAND  FOR  FRANCHISE. 


Chicago  Street  Railways  Ask  for  License  During 
Good  Service. 

Even  in  the  complicated  traction  problem 
of  Chicago  the  same  corrective  efficiency 
seems  to  have  obtained,  and  the  street  rail- 
way companies  there  have  altered  their  posi- 
tion from  one  of  defiance  to  one  of  petition- 
ary compromise,  as  reflected  in  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer : 

Chicago. — The  traction  companies  of  Chicago 
recently  submitted  an  ordinance  to  the  local 
transportation  committee  of  the  City  Council  for 
the  settlement  of  the  entire  traction  question.  It 
generally  is  considered  the  most  liberal  ever  of- 
fered a  municipality,  all  circumstances  consid- 
ered. The  proposed  ordinance  is  to  cover  the 
lines  operated  by  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Com- 
pany and  by  the  receivers  of  the  Chicago  Union 
Traction  Company  and  contains  many  radical  de- 
partures from  the  stand  taken  by  these  com- 
panies in  the  past.  Among  the  cor««essions  made 
are: 

That  the  companies  shall  not  be  given  a  per- 
manent franchise  for  twenty  years,  but  shall  be 
licensed  during  good  service. 

That  the  companies  shall  pay  a  fixed  percentage 
from  their  receipts  as  compensation  to  the  city. 

That  the  companies  shall  be  required  to  pave, 
repair,  clean  and  sprinkle  streets  occupied  bv 
their  tracks. 

That  the  traction  companies  abandon  the  ob- 
solete cable  system  and  install  the  electric  system. 

That  they  bring  their  lines  up  to  modern  stand- 
ards and  give  first-class  service. 

That  the  companies  abandon  th)  train  system 
and  operate  single  cars  of  modern  construction. 

That  the  work  of  reconstruction,  which  con- 
templates   an   expenditure   of  about   $40,000,000 
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for  labor  and  material,  is  to  begin  within  60 
days  after  passage  of  the  ordinance. 

The  city  may  require  construction  of  subways 
in  the  downtown  district  in  accordance  with 
plans  and  specifications  to  be  aporoved  by  the 
board  of  engineers.  The  companies  agree  to  ex- 
pend $5,000,000  f'-r  that  pc^+ion  of  the  subway 
used  for  street  railway  purposes. 

The  city  may,  upon  giving  six  months'  notice, 
take  over  upon  January  1  all  of  the  property  and 
rights  of  the  companies  by  paying  in  cash  the 
value  of  the  properties.  At  the  end  of  twenty 
years  the  city  may  exercise  its  option  to  take 
over  the  property  or  to  grant  licenses.  A  re- 
duction in  fares  is  also  suggested,  provided  the 
city  take  an  equal  sum  from  the  amount  to  be 
set  aside  as  compensation  for  the  use  of  the 
streets. 

Underground  trolleys,  within  five  years,  are 
declared  to  be  a  possibility  if  the  engineers  in 
charge  so  decide. 


HIS  FAME  IN  COURT'S  HANDS. 


Roosevelt's  Most  Important  Measure  Yet  to  Be 
Legally  Tested. 

However  notable  the  president's  success 
may  have  been  up  to  date  in  the  matter  of 
securing  legislation,  there  is  still  the  step  to 
be  taken  which  is  described  as  follows  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  before  the  credit  can  be 
given  him  for  permanent  results : 

Washington,  D.  C. — There  is  every  reason  why 
President  Roosevelt  should  take  particular  in- 
terest in  the  composition  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  present  and  to  come.  Like 
every  president  who  is  serving  his  second  term, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  now  chiefly  concerned  with  de- 
fining as  well  as  he  is  able  the  place  he  is  to 
occupy  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

When  he  assumed  the  presidency  his  enemies 
called  him  a  swashbuckler,  a  rough  rider,  a  brag- 
gart, and  a  grandstand  player  who  cared  more 
for  spectacular  effect  than  for  anything  else. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  after  all  that  the  Pres- 
ident's place  in  history  will  depend  almost  en- 
tirely upon  other  qualities.  That  is  to  say,  he  has 
identified  himself  with  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
legislation,  and  a  good  deal  of  this  legislation 
was  put  through  Congress  at  least  partially  by 
his  individual  efforts. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  president, 
therefore,  will  depend  first  of  all  upon  the  legis- 
lation he  was  instrumental  in  advancing,  and 
.secondly  upon  the  beneficial  results  of  these 
laws. 

New  Laws  Not  Yet  Tested. 

It  is  a  condition  which  has  perhaps  escaped 
the  attention  of  most  people  thab  in  the  entire 
list  of  new  laws  in  which  the  President  has  a 
per.=onal  interest,  because  of  his  claim  to  a  spe- 
cial   share    in    securing   their   passage,    there    is 


scarcely  one  which  has  been  passed  upon  finally 
by  the  court  of  last  resort.  It  ^^  still  possible 
that  some  of  these  most  important  laws,  upon 
which  the  President  naturally  is  depending  for 
his  historical  monuments,  may  be  overthrown  en- 
tirely or  so  modified  by  the  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  as  to  become  use- 
less. In  such  a  case  the  glory  of  the  President's, 
achievements  would  be  materially  dimmed,  and 
this  feature  is  one  which  can  scarcely  have  es- 
caped such  an  acute  politician  and  shrewd  ob- 
server as  President  Roosevelt  himself. 

At  present,  as  is  generally  understood,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  President  to  elevate  Attorney- 
General  Moody  to  the  Supreme  bench,  provided 
a  preliminary  canvass  of  the  Senate  indicates 
that  his  confirmation  can  be  secured  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  rabid  enemies  of  the  President 
like  Bailey  and  Tillman. 

Not  "Packing"  the  Court. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  probably  would  be  the  last  man 
in  the  world  who  would  consent  to  such  a  thing 
as  an  attempt  to  "pack"  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  or  against  any  particular 
doctrine.  But  the  President  has  the  right  and 
it  possibly  is  his  duty  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
men  he  puts  on  the  Supreme  bench  represent  in 
a  general  way  the  administrative  policy  of  the 
appointing  power. 

When  one  begins  to  examine  the  list  of  recent 
legislation  with  which  Mr.  Roosevelt's  name"  has 
been  intimately  associated  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
gi'eat  a  stake  he  must  have  in  the  Gupreme  Court, 
because  almost  everything  he  has  done  in  tht 
legislative  lines  is  still  in  process  of  submission 
to  that  tribunal  and  must  be  approved  or  dis- 
approved by  the  court  of  last  resort  before  the 
political  historians  will  be  able  to  determine  just 
how  far  the  President 's  strenuousness  and  super- 
abundant energy  have  been  of  real  benefit  to  the 
country.  If  the  court  should  knock  out  half  a 
dozen  of  the  things  the  President  has  striven  for 
so  earnestly  the  verdict  of  posterity  most  prob- 
ably would  be  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  an  honest 
man  and  a  strenuous  man,  but  that  he  had  an 
unfortunate  habit  of  undertaking  to  do  things 
which  the  constitution  did  not  permit. 

Notable  Laws  in  Jeopardy. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  by  the  end  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  term  the  Supreme  Court  will  have 
been  called  upon  to  pass  on  the  railroad  rate 
law,  the  pure  food  measure,  the  meat  inspection 
system,  the  freeing  from  taxation-  of  denatured 
alcohol,  the  new  naturalization  statute,  the  anti- 
immunity  bath  law,  the  emplovers'  liability  law, 
which  the  Attorney-General  is  even  now  pre- 
paring to  sustain  in  the  lower  courts,  the  im- 
migration bill,  which  is  still  in  conference,  the 
revision  of  the  copyright  law,  and  several  other 
minor  measures  in  whose  fate  the  President  has 
been  a  potent  factor. 

There  are  other  things  in  the  future  which 
may  come  up.  There  is  a  bare  possibility  that 
the  court  may  be  called  upon  to  adjudicate  upon 
a  sweeping  inheritance  tax,  and  there  is  also  a 
possibility,  although  it  is  exceedingly  remote,  that 
an  income  tax  may  yet  be  submitted  to  the  black 
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gowned  justices  for  their  revised  opinion.  In 
any  event,  half  a  dozen  of  the  numerous  prosecu- 
tions of  the  trusts,  including,  of  course,  the  con- 
certed attack  upon  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
will  necessarily  reach  the  Supreme  Court  before 
long. 

With  all  of  these  things  involving  his  historical 
reputation  at  every  turn,  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  President  should  be  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  composition  of  the  court.  In  all  the 
conversations  he  has  had  with  those  who  have 
advised  him,  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
necessity  of  building  up  a  Supreme  Court  which 
would  take  a  broad  view  of  constitutional  limita- 
tions and  which  would  be  inclined  to  interpret 
that  venerable  document  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  needs  of  the  country  rather  than  upon  the 
strict  letter  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  the 
fathers  of  the  republic  who  framed  it  more  than 
a  century  ago. 


NO  GRAYBEARDS'  CLUB. 


Senate  Is  Passing  Into  the  Hands  of  the  Younger 
Statesmen. 

A  material  advantage  to  the  president's 
campaign  may  be  that  which  is  to  be  ihferred 
from  the  following  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
as  to  the  reconstitution  of  the  United  States 
Senate : 

Washington,  D.  C. — At  last  we  have  arrived  at 
a  young  and  giddy  Senate.  The  change  has  been 
so  insidious,  so  remorseless,  so  rapid,  and  so  cer- 
tain that  few  people  have  yet  realized  what  has 
happened  in  the  upper  house  of  Congress.  It  has 
been  the  habit  to  think  and  speak  of  the  United 
States  Senate  as  a  congregation  of  graybeards,  a 
collection  of  fossils. 

It  was  the  evident  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  that  this  should  be  so  to  a  certain 
extent.  They  expected  that  the  Senate  would  be 
the  balance  wheel  of  the  government.  Senators 
■were  given  terms  of  six  years  so  that  they  might 
bo  familiar  with  the  operations  of  government. 
They  were  divided  into  classes,  a  third  of  the 
Senate  retiring  every  two  years  so  as  to  provide 
a  continuous  body  which  should  lap  over  from 
one  house  of  representatives  to  another,  and 
which  should  form  the  connecting  link  in  the 
government  between  one  president  and  his  suc- 
cessor. 

The  genius  of  government  seemed  to  necessi- 
tate an  upper  house  of  Congress  made  up  of  men 
of  more  than  mature  age.  A  Senator  must  be  at 
least  30  years  old  and  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  whereas  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  take  his  seat  when  he 
is  25. 

Young  Blood  Now  Rules  Senate. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  Senate  was  really 
an  old  man's  club.  A  Senator  young  in  years 
or  in  service  was  in  an  unfriendly  atmosphere. 
The  freshman  had  a  hard  time  of  it  in  the  Senate. 


The  old  heads  ran  everything  and  the  younger 
man  could  not  expect  to  be  in  a  position  to  make 
himself  felt  until  along  toward  the  end  of  his 
second  term  or  possibly  the  beginning  of  his 
third.  A  man  was  hardly  felt  to  be  fit  to  consult 
with  by  the  masters  of  the  Senate  until  he  had 
been  ten  years  in  his  seat.  All  this  is  changed 
now,  and  the  Senate  has  become  a  body,  curiously 
enough,  in  which  the  great  majority  are  men  who 
are  extremely  young  in  service,  according  to  con- 
gressional traditions. 

Even  the  Senators  themselves  have  not  been 
prepared  for  this  great  change,  and  most  of  them 
seem  to  be  unaware  that  the  upper  house  of  Con- 
gress to-day  so  far  as  numbers  go  is  not  in  a 
position  to  be  as  well  acquainted  with  govern- 
mental methods  as  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  day  of  the  old  senator  apparently  has 
passed  away  forever.  He  is  in  a  pitiful  minority 
in  the  Senate  now,  and  all  the  strength  of  this 
powerful  branch  of  the  government  at  last  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  new  men,  many  of  whom 
were  more  or  less  unfamiliar  with  polities  when 
Tom  Reed  was  having  his  fight  with  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  when 
McKinley  was  busily  framing  a  tariff  law  which 
made  him  President  of  the  United  States. 

So  great  has  been  the  revolution  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  so  quietly  has  it  been  effected, 
that  few  people  are  prepared  for  the  announce- 
ment of  what  actually  has  taken  place.  It  will 
startle  a  good  many  people  to  find  out  that  there 
are  to-day  in  service  in  the  Senate  no  less  than 
fifty,  a  clear  majority,  who  date  back  only  to  the 
year  1900  in  the  matter  of  continuous  service. 


PUBLICITY  THE  WEAPON. 


People's  Lobby  Outlines  Scope  of  Proposed  Work 
in  Washington. 

Before  the  next  session  of  Congress  is  well 
under  way,  the  People's  Lobby  will  have  effected 
a  permanent  organization  and  established  an  of- 
fice in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  ideas  enunciated  and  adopted  at  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  held  at  the  Raleigh 
yesterday.  After  two  hours'  session  the  com- 
mittee adopted  the  following  tentative  sections 
for  its  constitution,  which  outline  the  scope  of  its 
proposed  work: 

"The  collection  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion regarding  pending  national  legislation  and 
the  attitude  of  members  of  Congress  thereon. 

"The  keeping  of  an  accurate  record  of  the 
official  acts  and  votes  of  members  of  Congress, 
together  with  other  information  pertinent  to  their 
official  records,  and  from  time  to  time  the  making 
public  of  these  records  and  securing  for  them 
the  widest  possible  publicity." 

To  Begin  Active  Campaign. 

A  temporary  ways  and  means  committee  was 
appointed  to  serve  until  the  next  meeting.  Mr. 
Sullivan,  chairman  of  the  temporary  committee, 
outlined  the  general  purposes  of  the  organization. 
He  said: 

"The  intention  of  our  organization  is  to  keep 
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the  people  infonned  of  what  their  representatives 
are  doing.  We  purpose  to  turn  the  searchlight  of 
publicity  on  Congressional  legislation.  In  doing 
this  we  shall  depend  largely  on  the  press.  We 
believe  that  the  people  should  be  brought  to  a 
realization  of  the  importance  of  keeping  their 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  public  affairs.  When  the 
meat  bill,  the  railroad  rate  bill,  and  the  pure 
food  bill  were  up  for  consideration  in  the  last 
session  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  -was 
focused  on  Washington. 


"These  were  exceptionally  important  measures, 
and  it  was  natural  that  the  country  should  be 
deeply  interested.  But  it  is  just  as  important 
that  the  citizens  should  be  interested  in  other 
legislation,  and  it  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  our 
organization  to  get  them  interested.  There  are 
many  ways  of  doing  this,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
we  would  go  about  it  in  divers  ways  under  the 
constitution  we  have  adopted.  How  we  shall  pro- 
ceed will  be  determined  when  the  lobby  has  been 
permanently   organized. ' ' 


POLITICS  AMONG  THE  KANSANS. 


CAREERS    OF    THE    SUNFLOWER    STATESMEN    BEGIN    IN     OLD-FASHIONED 

HOMELY    SURROUNDINGS.-SHARP    CONTRAST   TO    THE 

FEVERED    CONDITIONS    IN    NEW    YORK. 


A  FTER  such  a  whirlwind  of  intensity,  of 
opprobrium,  of  passion  as  marked  the 
campaign  in  New  York,  it  is  absorbing  and 
restful  to  turn  the  attention  to  the  way 
things  are  done  in  the  more  normal  and 
homelike  state  wherein  corn  and  oil  are  now 
wrestling  for  supremacy.  Said  the  New 
York  Sun : 

The  schoolhouse  basket  picnic  Is  the  training 
school  for  Kansas  politicians.  It  is  an  institu- 
tion peculiar  to  the  short  grass  country,  and 
every  fall  it  flourishes  wherever  a  lonely  school- 
house  casts  its  patch  of  shade  on  the  treeless 
prairie. 

Every  Kansan  who  has  figured  in  politics  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  State  has  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  these  curious  half  social,  half 
political  gatherings  of  socially  starved  commun- 
ities. Jerry  Simpson  came  from  Medicine  Lodge 
and  his  first  political  experience  was  gained  at 
the  basket  picnics  of  his  neighborhood. 

J.  Ralph  Burton  made  the  first  announcement 
of  his  determination  to  go  to  the  Senate  in  one 
of  these  short  grass  schoolhouses.  Chester  Long, 
from  the  same  town  as  Simpson,  has  many  times 
made  the  round  of  the  sehoolhouse.T  in  the  Great 
Seventh,  the  heart  of  the  short  grass,  and  Victor 
Murdock,  in  organizing  the  Short  Grass  Red- 
Headed  Men's  Association,  gave  evidence  of  the 
lessons  he  had  learned  in  schoolhouse  campaign- 
ing. 

"But  times  are  changing  in  the  short  grass 
country,"  said  a  man  from  Grant  County,  Kan. 
"It  wasn't  so  very  long  ago  that  we  thought 
Judge  Hutchison,  with  a  top  buggy  and  a  pair 


of  long-tailed  horses,  and  J.  R.  Burton,  in  a 
frock  coat  and  silk  hat,  just  about  the  top  notch 
of  style  in  the  way  of  campaigning.  But  Victor 
Murdock  showed  us  a  new  wrinkle,  a  real  auto- 
mobile campaign,  and  there  were  more  seared 
cattle  and  popeyed  children  in  western  Kansas 
that  week  than  there  have  been  since  the  day  the 
first  safety  bicycle  came  into  Ulysses. 

"We  have  barbed  wire  telephones  in  our  coun- 
try, and  last  year  the  County  Clerk  bought  a 
piano,  but  we  are  not  used  to  automobiles.  They 
have  them  in  Garden  City,  and  most  of  Us  on  trips 
to  the  railroad  have  seen  them,  but  to  have  them 
figure  in  a  political  campaign  was  to  establish 
a  precedent  that  put  Judge  Hutchison's  buggy 
and  Burton's  coat  clear  down  and  out. 

"A  campaign  with  us  isn't  what  it  is  with 
you  people  back  East.  We  don't  have  to  stir  up 
any  enthusiasm.  With  us  a  campaign  is  about 
our  one  real  good  time,  and  the  leaders  instead 
of  having  to  work  to  get  the  people  out  would 
have  to  work  a  lot  harder  to  keep  them  away. 

"A  revival  meeting  is  the  source  of  a  pretty 
good  time  to  most  of  us,  but  for  real  pleasure 
the  Short  Grass  will  shout  every  time  for  an 
old-fashioned  rally  with  a  basket  dinner  to  start 
with,  a  parade  and  speaking  in  the  afternoon 
and  a  dance  at  night.  That  is  our  idea  of  a 
good  time,  and  we  will  pack  the  children  in  bed 
quilts  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  and  drive  twenty 
miles  for  the  sake  of  it. 

"The  rally  that  set  the  standard  for  us  was 
one  that  occurred  when  the  county  committee  had 
more  money  to  spend  than  it  has  ever  had  since, 
and  it  did  itself  proud.  A  young  fellow  named 
Jim  Gordon  ran  the  parade,  and  he  was  a  genius. 

"Instead  of  letting  in  only  Republicans — it 
was  a  Republican  rally — he  took  in  everybody  he 
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could  lay  hands  on  and  lined  them  up  in  the 
parade,  if  it  was  only  in  the  citizens  on  foot 
division.  Every  family  in  the  county  was  rep- 
resented one  way  or  another. 

"Of  course  a  true  blue  Populist  such  as  we 
had  then  wouldn't  parade  under  a  Republican 
banner,  but  back  somewhere  in  the  line  you 
would  find  his  daughter  perhaps,  in  a  white  dress 
and  posing  on  a  hayrack  as  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  states,  or  else  his  freckle  faced  boy  was 
on  another  hayrack  labeled  'The  Hope  of  Kan- 
sas.' It  was  a  great  parade  and  it  made  a  great 
hit  except  that  Jim  got  into  a  lot  of  trouble  be- 
cause the  homeliest  girl  in  the  county  was  chosen 
for  Columbia. 

"She  stood  up  in  the  hayrack  with  a  flag 
draped  around  her  and  a  gilt  paper  crown  on 
her  head,  while  the  thirteen  states  sat  in  a  circle 
around  her.  The  thirteen  states  were  hopping 
mad  at  Jim  for  choosing  her,  but  she  had  a 
father,  four  brothers  and  a  sweetheart  who 
would  have  voted  the  Populist  ticket  but  for  that 
choice,  while  the  kinfolks  of  the  thirteen  were 
solid  Republican  anyway. 

"Politicians  who  gain  any  permanent  influence 
in  the  Short  Grass  learn  to  know  their  people  as 
well  and  as  intimately  as  though  they  all  lived 
within  a  city  block  instead  of  being  scattered  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  prairie.  Judge  W.  E. 
Hutchison  knows  those  western  counties  as  a 
New  Yorker  does  Broadway. 

"In  his  several  terms  as  Distriel  Judge  he  has 
driven  his  shiny  top  buggv  and  long  talked  horses 
over  every  mile  of  the  flat,  straight  prairie  roads, 
doing  sometimes  forty  miles  a  day  and  a  wel- 
come guest  at  any  house  where  nightfall  hap- 
pened to  find  him.  He  knows  his  people  as  he 
knows  his  own  brothers. 

"For  twenty  years  he  has  gone  to  every  fu- 
neral and  every  wedding  in  the  half  dozen  coun- 
ties of  his  district,  and  he  knows  the  most  inti- 
mate history  of  every  family,  most  of  whom 
have  at  some  time  or  other  borrowed  money  of 
him.  But  his  strong  hold  is  in  the  annual  summer 
normal  institute,  which  is  to  our  girls  and  boys 
what  a  rally  or  a  revival  is  to  the  elders. 

"He  always  presides  at  the  formal  openinq 
and  presents  appropriately  letterecj  badges  to  the 
students  enrolled.  If  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
fund  to  pay  the  teacher  imported  from  Great 
Bend  or  Emporia,  it  is  he  who  makes  it  up.  He 
is  the  judge  of  the  annual  debates  and  gives  the 
prize  for  the  elocution  contests.  He  addresses 
every  boy  and  girl  scrupulouslv  as  Mr.  or  Miss, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  four  weeks  term  every  one 
of  them  goes  forth  to  sing  his  praises. 

"Our  people  like  Judge  Hutchison  and  are 
proud  of  him,  yet  there  isn't  a  man  in  his  dis- 
trict who  ever  called  him  by  his  first  name  or 
would  dream  of  whacking  him  on  the  back. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  is  Charlie  Hickok, 
who  has  been  our  County  Clerk  so  long  that  we 
can't  remember  that  we  ever  had  anybody  else. 
Even  his  own  children  call  him  Charlie,  and  there 
isn't  any  use  trying  to  get  up  a  dance  in  Grant 
County  unless  he  promises  to  be  there.  He  kisses 
the  babies  and  jollies  the  girls,  the  men  whack 
him  on  the  back  and  he  whacks  them,  and  Roose- 


velt himself  couldn  't  beat  him  for  Clerk  of  Grant 
County. 

"Those  are  our  two  types  of  politicians,  and 
we  love  'em  both.  Jerry  Simpson  was  of  the 
latter  type,  and  when  we  saw  him  in  clothes  no 
better  than  our  own,  and  when  he  rumpled  up  his 
hair  and  pulled  up  his  baggy  trousers  and  showed 
a  bare  leg,  we  swung  our  hats  and  hurrahed.  We 
would  have  voted  for  him  for  President  or  king 
or  anything  he  happened  to  be  running  for. 

"But  after  we  had  cooled  down  a  little  and 
Jerry  was  really  in  Washington,  and  after  we 
had  read  what  the  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis 
papers  said  about  him,  we  got  to  thinking  that 
maybe  it  wasn't  such  an  awful  smart  thing  to 
go  to  Washington  without  socks,  after  all.  None 
of  us  would  have  gone  to  Topeka  without  'em, 
let  alone  to  Washington — in  fact  most  of  us 
wore  'em  for  every  day,  even.  And  you  may  re- 
member that  Jerry's  stay  in  the  capital  wasn't 
very  long. 

"You  see,  we  like  to  be  proud  of  the  men  we 
send  to  Washington.  Because  we  wear  overalls 
and  brogans  ourselves  is  no  reason  why  our  Con- 
gressmen should  wear  them.  That  is  the  way  J. 
R.  Burton  got  his  stand-in  with  our  people,  and 
that  finally  won  him  the  friends  and  prestige 
that  made  him  Senator. 

"He  never  once  relaxed  from  his  attitude  of 
the  elegant  man  of  the  world.  I  have  known 
him  to  travel  all  night  in  a  day  coach,  drive  forty 
miles  over  glaring  hot  prairie  roads,  and  without 
taking  time  to  wash  his  face  stand  nx>  before  an 
audience  assembled  from  three  counties,  with  his 
frock  coat  unrumpled,  his  silk  hat  smooth  and 
shiny  and  his  whole  appearance  as  immaculate  as 
though  his  only  opportunity  to  freshen  himself 
hadn't  been  in  the  back  of  the  spring  wagon  that 
was  bringing  him  to  the  meeting. 

"He  knew  every  one  by  name,  too,  or  rather 
Ills  wife  did,  and  as  she  was  always  at  his  elbow, 
it  was  all  the  same.  And  when  he  gave  a  sun- 
scorched,  work-hardened  ranch  woman  a  regular 
Washington  bow  and  held  her  hand  a  mo-itent  as 
he  said,  'I  heard  that  you  lost  little  Willie.  I 
am  very,  very  sorry,'  he  made  a  friend  for  life. 

"We  were  proud  of  Burton's  kindly  manners 
and  his  good  clothes,  and  we  were  loyal  to  him 
even  when  political  scandal  swamped  him.  Ches- 
ter Long,  for  all  his  fine  record,  never  had  more 
or  truer  friends  than  did  J.  Ralph  Burton,  when 
from  the  little  platform  of  a  Grant  County  school- 
house  he  took  us  into  his  confidence:  'My  life's 
ambition  is  to  go  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  I  want  you  to  help  me.' 

"The  clearing  house  of  political  booms  in  our 
country  is  the  basket  meeting.  It  would  be 
called  a  picnic  if  it  were  in  the  woods.  But  we 
don't  have  woods  in  the  Short  Grass,  so  we  have 
our  picnics  on  the  shady  side  of  a  schoolhouse 
and  call  them  basket  meetings. 

"Every  one  in  the  county  comes  and  half  the 
next.  It  gives  the  young  fellows  a  chance  to 
beau  the  girls  and  the  old  fellows  a  chance  to 
put  their  heads  together  and  size  up  the  candi- 
dates. They  are  all  there,  the  man  wlio  thinks 
he  can  beat  Charlie  Hickok  for  County  Clerk  and 
the  man  who  wants  to  be  elected  to  the  Legis- 
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"RUBBER!" 


-Detroit  Journal. 
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lature  so  he  can  take  his  sick  wife  to  Topeka  for 
treatment  without  extra  expense. 

"Early  in  the  afternoon  the  dinner  is  spread 
on  long  rough  tables  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
house.  And  such  a  dinner!  The  women  spend 
days  cooking  for  it. 

"The  food  is  brought  packed  in  wash  boilers, 
clothes  baskets  or  cracker  boxes,  and  the  proud- 
est woman  there  is  the  one  who  can  produce  the 
greatest  variety  of  pies  or  the  fanciest  cake. 
Whenever  politicians  of  especial  note  are  present 
the  prize  cakes  are  always  presented  to  them. 

' '  After  the  dinner  the  young  people  sing  hymns 
and  some  girl  recites  'Sheridan's  Ride'  or  'John 
Burns  of  Gettysburg,'  for  the  benefit  of  the  old 
soldiers,  the  women  swap  crochet  patterns  and 
cake  recipes,  and  then  they  all  drive  off  home 
across  the  flat  gray  prairie. 

"After  a  man  has  got  himself  nominated  in 
our  country  he  must  call  on  every  voter  in  the 
<!ounty,  not  a  polite  political  call  either,  but  a 
regular  sit  down  beside  the  bam,  go  out  and 
look  at  the  crop  visit.  Anything  less  will  get 
him  the  reputation  of  being  proud,  and  better 
anything  else  than  proud. 

"A  man  in  our  county  w.as  defeated  for  treas- 
urer for  on  other  reason  than  that  his  opponent 
succeeded  in  fastening  on  him  the  fatal  accusa- 
tion of  pride.  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  too,  old  man 
Wills,  with  a  family  that  had  seen  better  days, 
and  that  still  clung  to  many  of  the  usages  of 
their  early  life  back  East. 

■'The    poor   fellow    had    writer's    cramp,    and 


his  writing  was  very  slow  and  difficult  and  not 
very  legible.  That  was  one  of  the  charges 
against  him. 

.  "  'Why,  he  ain't  fit  to  be  treasurer,'  ex- 
plained his  rival  when  he  electioneered  me.  'I 
tell  you  his  writin's  illegitimate.  Now  what  kind 
of  a  treasurer  do  you  think  he'd  make?  And 
his  family.  Make  him  treasurer  and  they'll  be 
struttin'  in  their  silks  and  satins  before  the 
year's  out. 

"  'Did  you  ever  eat  there?  I  tell  you  it  looked 
queer  to  me.  First  place,  there  was  a  white 
tablecloth.  Now,  oilcloth's  good  enough  for  my 
family,  with  a  red  cloth  for  company.  Then  each 
one  had  a  little  towel  to  spread  on  his  lap,  to 
keep  his  clothes  clean,  I  reckon. 

"  'But  the  worst  was  the  way  the  grub  was 
piled  up  in  front  of  the  old  man.  'Stead  of 
paSsin'  it  around  for  everybody  to  take  what  he 
wanted,  he  just  doled  it  out  to  suit  himself,  and 
nobody  got  anything  unless  he  was  a  mind  to 
give  it  to   'em. 

"  'Lord,  I  hate  a  stingy  man!  I  tell  you  if 
you  elect  old  man  Wills,  inside  of  six  months  he'll 
be  swellin'  around  with  a  gold  watch,  chain  and 
plug  hat,  and  his  office '11  be  as  illegitimate  as 
his  writin'.' 

"Now  you  wouldn't  think  that  sort  of  talk 
would  change  many  votes,  would  you?  But  when 
there  are  only  about  150  votes  in  the  county  you 
don't  have  to  change  many  to  change  the  result. 
And  old  man  Wills  lost  by  two  votes.  His  writ- 
ing and  his  white  tableolotli  beat  him." 


HARD  LINES. 


"I'm  beginning  to  think  that  socialism  is  the  only  equitable  syst&m  of- 
" Great   Scott,  old   man!    are   you   as  near  broke  as  that?" 


-Puck. 
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PRESIDENT  FISH    OF  THE 
ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  DE- 
FEATED AFTER  A  PRO- 
LONGED BATTLE 


Discharged  for  Honesty. 

— New  York  World. 


One   of  the   Few   Remaining   Railroad   Men   Who  Worked   As   Much    For 

Stockholders  as  Himself  Is  Thrown  Out  of  Power 

Thru  Workings  of   the  "System." 


WHILE  President  Roosevelt  stands  for 
the  restriction  of  monopoly  and  the 
protection  of  the  individual  privilege  and 
opportunity,  and  while  a  campaign  has  just 
been  waged  and  won  or  lost  by  two  men 
who  professed,  each  in  his  way,  to  believe  in 
this  principle,  there  is  both  pathos  and  trag- 
edy in  the  utter  hopelessness  which,  from  the 
beginning,  has  attended  the  fight  of  the  pres- 
ident of  an  important  western  railroad  line 
to  retain  his  post  in  face  of  the  enmity  and 
opposition  of  the  great  makers  of  syndicates 
and  trusts.  "When  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish  was 
finally  compelled  to  relinquish  the  head  of 
the  Illinois  Central  and  to  turn  over  to  the 
trust  of  others  the  solicitude  and  watchful- 
ness which  he  had  always  exerted  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  common  stockholders  who 
helped  him  to  his  prosperity,  there  was  a 
story  written  which  may  yet  be  retold  to  the 
embarrassment  even  of  the  president  and  to 
the  confusion  of  the  voters  who  in  November 
decreed  that,  for  them  at  least,  it  was  better 
to  "let  well  enough  alone." 


DEFEATED  BY  THE  ROCK  ISLAND 


Harriman    Prevented   From    Capturing    an    Im- 
portant Railroad  Link. 

The  story  began  in  the  following  incident, 
as  told  in  the  New  York  World : 

New  York. — That  E.  H.  Harriman  has  been 
defeated  in  his  efforts  to  get  control  of  Chicago 
&  Alton  was  demonstrated  at  the  meeting  of  the 
directors.  The  Rock  Island  interests  elected 
three  members  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
the  Harriman  interest  elected  only  two. 

The  committee  was  re-elected  as  follows:  B. 
F.  Yoakum,  chairman;  Daniel  G.  Reid,  William 
H   Moore,  James  Stillman,  and  E.  H.  Harriman. 

All  of  the  officers  re-elected  are  known  to  be 
Rock  Island  men.  S.  M.  Felton  was  re-elected 
president,  and  other  officers  were  appointed  a.s 
follows:  Robert  Mather,  general  counsel;  F.  S. 
Winston,  general  solicitor;  George  T.  Boggs,  sec- 
retary; H.  E.  R.  Wood,  treasurer;  C.  W.  Hillard, 
controller;  and  H.  C.  Davis,  auditor. 

Chairman  Yoakum  is  chairman  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  Railroad,  and  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Moores  in  the  management  of 
Rock  Island;  Robert  Mather  is  general  counsel 
of  the  Rock  Island  property,  and  C.  W.  Hillard 
is  also  controller    of    Rock    Island;    George   T. 
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Boggs,  secretary  of  the  Alton,  is  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Rock  Island. 

Several  months  ago  the  report  became  current 
in  financial  circles  that  E.  H.  Harriman  was 
quietly  attempting  to  get  control  of  Chicago  & 
Alton,  in  connection  with  his  plan  to  construct 
a  great  transcontinental  system  consisting  of 
Union  Pacific,  Chicago  &  Alton,  and  Baltimore 
&  Ohio.  Mr.  Harriman,  jointly  with  Rock  Island, 
has  had  control  of  the  Alton  road  for  several 
years.  According  to  the  story  he  wanted  to  oust 
the  Rock  Island  interests. 

When  his  intentions  became  known  to  W.  H. 
Moore  and  Daniel  G.  Reid,  it  is  said,  they  placed 
large  buying  orders,  and  a  lively  scramble  for 
control   followed. 


HARRIMAN  MUST  HAVE  IT 


Strategic  Secret  That  Lay  Behind  the  Fight  for 
Illinois  Central. 
The  crisis  came  when  Mr.  Harriman,  pur- 
suing an  unbending  policy  of  creating  trans- 
portation systems  which  shall  cover  the  con- 
tinent from  north  to  south  as  well  as  from 
east  to  west,  found  that  he  must  own  the 
greatest  of  all  the  arteries  between  Chicago 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Said  the  Kansas 
City  Star: 

New  York. — Betrayed  by  supposed  friends  and 
apparently  hopelessly  beaten  in  his  spectacular 
fight  to  prevent  the  Illinois  Central  railway  from 
falling  into  the  grasp  of  Edward  H.  Harriman, 
President  Stuyvesant  Fish  reached  New  York, 
grimly  refusing  to  show  the  white  flag. 

The  tenacious  fight  for  the  Illinois  Central 
which  Harriman  is  making  can  be  understood 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  road  would  give 
the  Harriman  system  a  line  from  Chicago  to 
the  gulf  and  Chicago  a  connection  with  the  Orient 
when  the  Panama  canal  is  finished.  Such  an 
outlet  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Harriman  system  in  the  period  of  bitter  compe- 
tition that  will  come  with  tho  finishing  of  the 
canal. 

The  desperate  straits  that  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral's president  finds  himself  in  can  be  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  known,  and  can  now  be  stated 
with  positive  assurance,  that  H.  H.  Rogers  and 
Standard  Oil  are  in  the  fight  and  are  directing 
it  with  the  same  tactics  which  have  in  the  past 
landed  them  winner  against  any  and  all  odds. 

"Tom"  Lawson  with  his  Frenzied  Finance 
was  never  more  strongly  up  against  "the  sys- 
tem" than  is  Stuyvesant  Fish  today. 

It  was  in  the  office  of  H.  H.  Rogers  that  tlw 
alleged  trap  was  laid  in  which  Mr.  Fish  and  his 
associates  have  become  enmeshed. 

It  is  H.  H.  Rogers's  hand  that  is  directing 
and  managing  the  fight  and  the  stake,  according 
to  Stuyvesant  Fish,  is  the' future  of  the  great 
transcontinental  railway  system  which  Harriman 


controls  and  which  is  headed  by  the  Union   Pa- 
cific  and   Southern  Pacific  Railways. 

The  future  Panama  canal  and  the  Illinois 
Central,  with  their  certain  lower  combination 
of  freight  rates,  is  the  bogie  which  is  threatening 
the  great  Harriman  system,  the  system  which  he 
has  built  with  the  backing  of  Standard  Oil,  and 
which  he  now  proposes  to  protect,  according  to 
Attorney  J.  B.  Dill,  at  any  cost.  This  is  the  great 
meat  in  the  cocoanut,  and  this  is  why  a  big 
biained  railroad  man  is  fighting  tooth  and  nail 
against  the  moneyed  power  of  "the  system." 


MASTER  STROKE  IN  RAILROADING 


Capture  of  the  Illinois  Central  Completes  the 
Harriman  Chain. 

Backed  by  the  will  of  a  long-cherished  ob- 
jective, Mr.  Harriman  was  not  one  of  the 
men  to  be  balked  by  questions  of  personality 
or  of  sentiment ;  and  when  Mr.  Fish  stood  in 
his  way,  he  evidently  knew  the  means  by 
which  to  remove  him.  Said  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald : 

The  struggle  which  is  in  progress  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  Illinois  Central  has  aroused  public 
curiosity  regarding  the  purpose  Edward  H.  Har- 
riman has  in  trying  to  secure  that  property.  At 
the  annual  meeting  President  Fish  and  his  asso- 
ciates openly  charged  that  Mr.  Harriman  would 
exploit  the  road  as  a  Wall  Street  proposition  and 
that  they  wanted  to  save  it  for  the  stockholders. 

Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Harriman 's  effort  to  grasp  the  system  is 
part  of  the  most  stupendous  railroad  plan  ever 
devised  and  of  the  greatest  railway  ambition  ever 
conceived  by  one  brain.  If  current  events  tell 
anything  they  declare  that  Harriman  is  trying 
to  secure  a  railway  system  which  shall  comprise 
nearly  30,000  miles  of  road  and  which  shall 
stretch  across  the  continent  in  two  lines  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  gulf. 

His  plans  point  to  a  system  upon  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  gain  entry  to  every  large 
center  in  the  United  States;  which  would  con- 
nect New  York  and  the  seaboard  with  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  by  the 
way  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  possibly  by  the 
way  of  New  Orleans;  which  would  connect  the 
queen  city  of  the  South  as  directly  with  Chi- 
cago as  it  now  connects  southern  California  with 
the  Puget  Sound  country. 

Such  a  system  would  become  a  factor  in  the 
coal  fields  of  the  East  as  it  is  to-day  in  the 
coal  fields  of  the  West,  and  would  provide  lines 
on  which  a  man  could  travel  across  the  entire 
continent  several  ways,  touching  the  main  cities 
as  he  goes,  and  on  whose  allied  steamship  lines  he 
would  be  able  to  travel  from  New  York  to  Pan- 
ama, and  then  to  San  Francisco  and  the  cities 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  Honolulu,  Japan,  China,  the  Philippines  and 
all   oriental  ports. 
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WIFE   AIDED   PRESIDENT   FISH 


Queen  of  the  "400"  Took  Up  the  Fight  and  It 
Became  a  Social  Issue. 

The  intimate  personal  side  of  Mr.  Fish's 
resistance  was  reflected  as  follows  in  the  Chi- 
cago Record -Herald : 


It  became  known  several  days  ago  that  Mrs. 
Stuyvesant  Fish  had  taken  up  the  gage  of  bat- 
tle in  aid  of  her  husband,  and  when  Mrs.  Fish 
begins  to  do  things  she  leads  a  somewhat  stren- 
uous existence.  In  this  fight,  it  is  stated,  Mrs. 
Fish,  who  has  been  accredited  with  being  the 
arbiter  of  the  "400,"  is  as  determined  to  win 
as  is  her  husband,  and  if  she  fails  society  is 
likely  to  get  a  few  unpleasant  jars  before  she 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  INSTANCE. 


-Chicago  News. 


New  York. — The  fight  which  Stuyvesant  Fish 
is  making  against  Edward  H.  Harriman  and  Wall 
Street  for  possession  of  the  Illinois  Central  roaJ 
has  become  a  social  issue  as  well  as  a  financial 
and  railroad  issue.  The  battle  has  been  taken  up 
in  the  most  exclusive  social  circles  of  this  city, 
and  bids  fair  to  disrupt  the  "400"  or  change 
that  list  of  illustrious  social  lights. 


gets  through. 

The  stake  for  which  Mrs.  Fish  and  her  friends 
are  playing  is  the  support  of  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt  and  John  Jacob  Astor,  both  scions  of  society, 
both  within  the  jiale  of  influence  of  Wall  street, 
and  both  Illinois  Central  directors. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Fish  is 
having  an  easy  time,  for  like  all  woman  succrss- 
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ful  in  society  she  has  rivals,  and  in  rivals  she 
finds  enemies  who  are  ever  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  her  every  move  in  the  effort  to  dethrone 
her.  In  this  fight,  however,  Mrs.  Fish  has  suc- 
ceeded in  ranging  on  her  side  some  of  the  most 
powerful  social  influences  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  lines  of  battle  have  been  drawn,  and 
it  is  now  the  dominant  portion  of  society  against 
Wall  Street,  the  Standard  oil  influence  and  Ed- 
ward H.  Harriman.  None  of  those  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  Illinois  Central 
fight  will  admit  that  they  are  placing  any  hope 
in  the  efforts  which  Mrs.  Fish  is  known  to  be 
making.  They  admit,  though,  that  she  has  taken 
a  hand  in  the  game  and  that  some  of  her  social 
friends  are  being  put  "over  the  high  jumps." 
Whether  they  will  all  take  the  jump  or  whether 
some  of  them  will  balk,  remains  to  be  seen. 


AFTER  THE  CHICAGO  SUBWAYS 


Harriman  and  Associates  to  Control  the  Stolen 
Underground  System. 

Recently  James  J.  Hill,  in  a  public  address, 
declared  that  the  "car  famine"  in  the  West 
was  not  a  famine  of  cars  but  of  terminal  fa- 
cilities. Mr.  Harriman,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  following  from  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  is  of  the  same  mind : 

With  the  return  to  Chicago  of  John  J.  Mitchell 
announcement  was  made  of  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  the  preliminary  negotiations  looking 
to  the  formation  of  a  gigantic  holding  corpora- 
tion to  take  over  the  Chicago  Edison  Company, 
the  Commonwealth  Electric  Company,  and  the 
Chicago  Subway  Company,  with  the  Illinois  Tun- 
nel Company  and  the  various  other  operating 
companies  owned  by  the  Subway  concern. 

Back  of  all  the  tangle  of  details  with  which 
this  stupendous  transaction  is  involved  is  seen 
the  guiding  hand  of  E.  H.  Harriman.  It  is  tho 
latest  undertaking  to  which  this  wizard  of  finance 
has  fixed  his  attention,  and  if  carried  out  accord- 
ing with  his  desires  it  will  be  one  of  the  master 
strokes  of  his  career. 

While  negotiations  thus  far  have  reached  only 
the  preliminary  stage,  enough  has  already  been 
accomplished  to  make  sure  the  ultimate  realiza- 
tions of  Harriman 's  dream  of  bringing  together 
under  the  control  of  one  great  financial  organ- 
ization the  huge  subway  system  of  Chicago,  with 
its  wonderful  possibilities  and  the  combined  elec- 
tric light  and  power  supply  companies  of  this 
city. 


HILL'S  SCIENTIFIC  STRATEGY 


Harriman 's   Arch   Enemy   Does    Some   Brilliant 
Railroading. 

The  Mr.  Pish  was  put  out  of  the  way  with 
comparative  ease,  there  still  remains  in  the 


railroad  field  one  man  whose  profound  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  profession  baflfles  even 
Mr.  Harriman.  The  extent  to  which  this  is 
true  is  suggested  in  the  following  from  the 
New  York  Sun: 

The  romance  of  the  West  to-day  is  the  story 
of  the  battle  of  the  railways.  There  is  little 
o.':  the  adventurous  in  the  present  railroad  doing.s 
of  the  East.    It  is  a  cold  business  enterprise. 

But  once  over  the  big  river,  says  the  Review  ot 
Reviews,  the  spirit  of  adventure  runs  through 
every  page.  In  the  great  struggle  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  Gulf,  in  the  battle  of  the  giants  for 
the  traffic  of  the  coast,  men  are  men,  not  me- 
clianisms. 

In  the  East  they  say,  "The  Pennsylania  has 
done  this,"  or  "The  New  York  Central  has  done 
that,"  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  story.  Out 
West  men  speak  of  Hill,  of  Harriman,  of  Gould, 
of  Yoakum.  The  difference  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  first  class  machinery  exposition  and  a 
fiist-class  fight. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  is  the  real  centre  of  the 
building  activity.  The  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Nevada  claim  more 
than  3,500  miles  of  new  railway  in  immediate 
prospect.  What  this  means  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  more  railway  than  now 
exists  in  the  state  of  Washington  and  is  twice 
as  much  as  there  is  in  Oregon.  These  States 
have  all  outgrown  their  railway  systems. 

Here  also  lies  the  amphitheatre  of  the  most 
spectacular  railway  contest  of  the  day,  for  here 
James  J.  Hill  meets  E.  H.  Harriman  in  the  field. 
Oregon  for  forty  years  has  lain  fallow,  bound 
around  by  the  great  circle  of  the  Shasta  Routs 
and  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  This  past  summer 
Mr.  Harriman  has  announced  that  more  than  one 
thousand  miles  of  railway  will  be  built  for  the 
opening  of  Oregon — the  great,  deep,  mysterious 
desert  of  central  Oregon. 

Across  the  Columbia  River,  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Hill  is  building  the  Portland  and  Seattle  Railway 
from  near  Pasco  into  Portland,  about  230  miles. 
It  is  the  most  singular  railway  ever  built  in  the 
West. 

It  is  to  cost  between  .$60,000  and  $70,000  a  mile, 
to  be  built  of  the  heaviest  steel  rail,  and  to  be 
practically  a  water  level  line  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  To  accomplish  this  feat  mountains 
are  levelled  and  cast  into  the  river,  huge  cliffs 
of  solid  granite  pierced  with  a  series  of  tremen- 
dous tunnels,  great  crevasses  filled  with  broken 
rock. 

The  roadbed,  in  fact,  is  being  cut  along  the  ' 
precipitous  cliffs  that  are  the  north  shore  of  the 
Columbia  River.  The  one  sole  purpose  of  this 
made  road  is  to  provide  a  new  highway  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  which 
shall  make  those  roads  the  cheapest,  and  there- 
fore the  most  powerful,  of  the  railways  that 
carry  freight  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Pacific. 

There  is  no  local  traffic  on  the  line.  On  the 
south  flows  the  broad  Columbia,  with  the  Oregon 
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UNCLE  SAM— "By  Gum!    Bryan  may  be  right  after  all  when  he  says  I  ought 

to  run  the  railroads." 

— Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 


Short  Line  but  a  few  miles  back  from  its  shore. 
On  the  north  lie  the  cliffs  and  the  mountains. 

In  direct  reprisal  for  this  daring  invasion  of 
Portland,  Mr.  Harriman  is  shoving  the  Union 
Pacific  north  into  Seattle,  the  headquarters  of 
Puget  Sound  traffic.  He  has  spent  more  than 
$10,000,000  to  get  his  terminals  and  approaches, 
and  intends  to  carry  his  fight  into  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country.  This  line,  like  the  last,  is 
a  strategic  railway  rather  than  a  pioneer. 

Into  this  battle  of  the  mighty  intrudes  a  new 
combatant,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul.  The  country  traversed  by  its  surveys  is 
semi-arid  in  places.  Coming  into  the  mountains 
the  road  cuts  through  the  copper  center  of  the 
world,  skirting  the  marvellous  mountain  of  Butte. 

Beyond,  it  pierces  the  great  forests.  Here  and 
there,  throughout  the  thousand-mile  stretch  of 
main  line,  it  traverses  rich  valleys,  heavy  with 
grain  and  cattle.  Across  the  Columbia  it  runs 
through  the  home  of  the  big  red  apple,  perhaps 
the  most  distinctive  of  the  varied  products  of 
I  lie  garden  state  of  Washington. 

This  is  a  giant  project.  In  time  it  will  prob- 
ably make  the  St.  Paul  the  second  or  the  third 
largest  of  the  railways  of  the  Union  in  point 
of   revenues.     It    means    the    creation    of   a   new 


highway   to   rival   the   Great   Northern   and   the 
Northern  Pacific. 

Wyoming  is  coming  in  for  a  tardy  recogni- 
tion as  a  railway  field.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  many  millions  of  dollars 
on  two  great  irrigation  projects  in  that  state. 

In  consequence,  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
iy.  pushing  through  a  branch  from  Casper  west- 
ward. The  Colorado  &  Southern  has  surveyors 
in  the  field  running  a  line  north  from  Denver 
to  the  Yellowstone  River.  The  Chicago,  Burling-  . 
ton  &  Quincy  is  mapping  out  a  new  line. 

Southward  the  Hill  lines  disappear.  That 
mighty  pioneer  is  replaced  in  the  central  region 
by  George  J.  Gould,  who  rivals  the  activities  of 
E.  H.  Harriman.  The  new  Gould  line  is  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  and  impressive  episodes  of 
the  day. 

It  is  designed  to  be  the  western  division  of  thi' 
Gould  transcontinental  railway,  from  Baltimore 
to  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  task  of  huge  propor- 
tions. It  must  cross  the  Sierras  with  a  line  that 
shall  be  cheap  to  operate. 

The  only  railway  that  crosses  this  range  in 
central  territory  to-day  is  the  Central  Pacific, 
built  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  the  Califor- 
nia  pioneers.     It   climbs   almost   to   the   eternai 
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snows,    then    slides    swiftly    down    into    the    re- 
gion of  eternal  summer. 

As  yet  the  difficult  parts  of  the  new  Western 
Pacifie  are  little  more  than  surveys,  but  the 
reports  that  come  out  of  the  West  indicate  suc- 
cess. If  the  engineers  finally  secure  a  line 
through  the  Sierras  with  a  maximum  grade  of 
only  fifty-two  feet  to  the  mile,  the  new  road 
will  undoubtedly  revolutionize  the  carrying 
o*'  through  freight  from  Salt  Lake  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


BUYING  UP  THE  TROLLEYS 


New  Haven  Railroad  Prepares  for  the  Advent 

of  Electricity. 

At  the  present  rate  of  progress  Mr.  Harri- 
man  and  his  associates  will  virtually  own  the 
American  railroads.  When  that  is  achieved, 
the  following  from  the  New  York  Herald 
may  suggest  that  there  is  still  a  field  in 
which  the  activities  of  railroad  consolidators 
may  find  play: 

New  York. —  It  has  been  announced  that  Mac- 
kay  &  Co.  are  offered  minority  interests  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Railways  and  Investment 
Company  the  privilege  of  exchange  for  the  4  per 
cent  preferred  shares  of  the  New  England  Invest- 
ment and  Security  Company. 

Mackay  &  Co.  had  already  purchased  a  ma- 
jority interest  in  the  shares  of  the  Worcester 
Company,  which  have  already  been  exchanged  for 
the  preferred  stock  of  the  New  England  Com- 
pany. The  latter  concern  is  stated  to  be  a  vol- 
untary association  recently  formed.  The  trus- 
tees are  Charles  S.  Mellen,  Nathaniel  Thayer, 
Charles  F.  Brooker,  William  Skinner,  Robert  W. 
Taft,  Edwin  Milner  and  D.  Newton  Barney.  It 
has  outstanding  $10,000,000  4  per  cent  cumu- 
lative preferred  shares,  and  $10,000,000  common 
shares. 

The  Company  owns  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
tho  shareholders  the  following  stocks  and  bonds: 
Worcester  and  Southbridge  Street  Railway,  7,000 
shares  and  $224,000  bonds ;  Worcester  and  Black- 
stone  Valley  Street  Railway,  2,000  shares;  Wor- 
cester Railways  and  Investment  Company,  36,- 
971  shares ;  Springfield  Street  Railway,  102  shares 
and  $372,000  bonds;  Springfield  Railway  Com- 
panies, 50,000  common  shares;  Berkshire  Street 
Railway,  13,788  shares  and  $200,000  bonds; 
Western  Massachusetts  Street  Railway,  3,000 
sliares;  Hartford  and  Worcester  Street  Railway, 
2,997  stock  rights,  and  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad,  5,000  shares. 

The  acquisition  of  further  traction  properties 
by  the  New  Haven  through  its  holding  companies 
is  anticipated  in  a  report  that  official  announce- 
ment will  soon  be  made  of  the  transfer  of  the 
lease  of  the  Connecticut  Railway  and  Lighting 
Company  by  the  Consolidated  Railway  Company, 
the     New     Haven's     trolley     subsidiary.       The 


stock  ownership,  however,  it  is  believed,  will  re- 
main  with   the   United   Gas   Improvement   Com- 
pany. ; 
It  is  also  reported  that  deals  are  under  way  • 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Rhode  Island  Securitiea  ■ 
and  Syracuse  Lighting  Companies.  ] 


TO  TAX  THE  PULLMAN  SURPLUS 


Chicago   Lawyer   Says   Company  Owes   Tax   On 
$425,000,000. 

While  the  syndicating  of  railroads  con- 
tinues without  interruption,  under  Mr.  Har- 
riman's  leadership,  the  course  of  poli^tical 
activity  to  which  the  public  looks  for  its  own 
protection  progresses  proportionately.  The 
following  from  the  Washington  Post  illus- 
trates : 

Chicago,  111. — The  Pullman  Company  has  en- 
riched its  stockholders  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,- 
000  by  its  extortionate  rate  and  tax  evasions 
at  the  expense  of  the  traveling  public  and  tax- 
payers, so  asserted  Maxwell  Edgar,  special  tax 
counsel  for  the  city,  in  a  report  to  corporation 
counsel   James  Hamilton  Lewis. 

Mr.  Edgar  advises  that  steps  at  once  be  takeu 
by  the  city  law  department  to  begin  mandamus 
proceedings  to  compel  the  taxing  bodies  to  assess 
the  surplus  of  $29,000,000  of  the  Company  for 
the  present  year  and  recover  the  back  taxes 
upon  the  surplus  for  all  previous  years. 

The  attorney  shows  that  the  accumulated  net 
surplus  of  the  company  since  1868  has  been 
$425,648,876,  upon  which  the  Company  owes 
Cook  County  $4,256,488  in  taxes  on  its  surplus 
alone,  up  to  April  1,  1905. 


PAYING  FOR  PHANTOM  ROAD 


Issued   Bonds   in   1850   for   Railway  Line   That 

Never  Was  Constructed. 

A  relic  of  the  days  when  almost  anything 
that  railroads  could  ask  was  given,  not  only 
without  tariff,  but  with  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion and  donation,  is  shown  in  the  following 
from  the  St.  Louis  Republic : 

Des  Moines,  la. — Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  is  pay- 
ing $5,000  per  year  interest  on  bonds  issued  for 
a  phantom  railroad,  in  1850,  and  has  already  paid 
$240,000  interest  on  the  $120,000  bonds,  and  so 
far  as  any  steps  being  taken  will  continue  to 
pay  interest  for  the  next  half  or  full  century. 

The  taxpayers  of  to-day  are  paying  for  the 
folly  of  a  previous  generation. 
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In  1850,  when  railroads  were  looked  upon  as 
bricks  of  gold  this  city  was  "gold  bricked."  The 
council  voted  to  and  did  issue  $120,000  bonds. 
The  company  which  secured  the  money  vanished 
into  thin  air,  the  promoters  were  never  appre- 
hended, and  even  if  they  were  to-day  the  statute 
of  limitations  has  run,  the  bonds  fell  into  the 
hands  of  innocent  purchasers,  and  the  city  has 


TO  BEAT  THE  RATE  LAW 


Ohio   Railroad   Corporation  Attempts   a  Merger 
in  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Harriman  has  been  able  tc 
evade  further  prosecution  for   violation   of 


BE  CAREFUL,  GENTLEMEN— You  May  Be  Observed. 


-Chicago  News. 


for  half  a  century,  out  of  the  fullness  of  its  treas- 
ury, paid  the  interest. 

These  facts  were  discovered  by  State  Inspec- 
tors George  Pennell  and  S.  G.  Moore  when  they 
recently  investigated  the  city's  accounts. 

Because  of  the  payment  of  this  yearly  interest 
by  the  city  on  the  outstanding  bonds,  the  city's 
indebtedness  is  beyond  the  legal  limitations  fixed 
bv  the  Iowa  statute. 


the  anti-trust  laws;  but  here  is  an  instance, 
reprinted  from  the  New  York  Times  which 
suggests  that  not  everyone  can  move  with 
Mr.  Harriman 's  impunity: 

New  York. — The  formation  of  a  foreign  holding 
company  to  consolidate  two  American  corpora- 
tions whose  merger  would  be  illegal  under  tho 
laws  of  this  country  is  to  be  resorted  to  by  the 
interests   identified   with    the   Detroit,    Toledo   & 
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Iioiiton  Railway  to  cany  out  the  merger  of  that 
road  with  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  scheme  devised 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  evade  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  act  has  been  used  by  corpora- 
tions to  get  around  the  recently  enacted  railroad 
late  law.  How  effective  this  device  was  in  check- 
ing investigation  by  the  State  and  Federal  au- 
thorities was  clearly  shown  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  case  of  the  Manhattan  Oil  Company  of  Ohio, 
a  Standard  Oil  subsidiary,  controlled  through 
the  General  Industrial  Syndicate  of  London. 

The  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Irouton-Northern  Coal 
and  Coke  merger  is  to  be  accomplished  through 
the  formation  of  a  Canadian  holding  company. 
The  plans  of  the  interests  identified  with  the 
two  companies  have  been  practically  completed, 
and  the  lodgment  of  the  control  of  both  com- 
panies with  the  Canadian  corporation  was  said 
to  be  awaiting  only  the  working  out  of  the  final 
details. 

Control  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Iroaton  was 
obtained  some  time  ago  by  Eugene  Zimmerman 
of  Cincinnati  and  H.  B.  Hollins  &  Co.  and  their 
associates.  The  same  interests  own  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Com- 
pany. The  railroad  line  extends  from  Ironton 
on  the  Ohio  River,  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  thence 
over  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad,  a  controlled  line, 
it  runs  to  Detroit  and  other  points  in  Michigan. 
The  coal  and  coke  company  owns  large  tracts 
of  coal  lands  in  Pike  and  adjacent  counties  in 
Kentucky,  about  125  miles  south  of  the  ore.sent 
terminus  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton. 


TO  PREVENT  LAW  EVASION 

Oovemment  Has  Flans  to  Circnmvent  the  Foreign 
Mergers. 

Here  is  the  Government's  reply  to  the 
above.    It  is  from  the  Washington  Post : 

Washington. — It  is  becoming  apparent  to  the 
officers  of  the  administration  that  the  problem 
presented  for  their  solution  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  through  its  foreign  holding  company 
scheme,  is  not  simple.  The  various  plans  hith- 
erto proposed  for  dealing  with  it  all  bump  up 
against  one  obstacle — that  while  the  criminality 
of  a  trust  in  a  place  like  Ohio  is  not  affected  by 
its  planting  a  holding  company  in  London,  the 
work  of  getting  evidence  as  to  its  stockholders, 
ownership,  and  relations  with  other  companies  is 
made  immensely  difficult. 

The  administration  is  facing  the  pro|)osition 
that  to  prove  a  conspiracy  it  is  necessary  to  show 
relations  between  two  or  more  persons  or  corpor- 
ations, and  that  with  an  important  link  in  the 
chain  buried  3,000  miles  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  the  getting  of  that  evidence  is  not 
easy. 

It  is  becoming  apparent  that  the  present  law- 
does  not  meet  such  a  situation,  and  some  of  the 
l)rightest  minds  in  the  government  service  are 
at  work  trying  to  devise  new  legislation  which 
may  be  propo.sed   to  Congress  at  its  coming  ses- 


sion. There  is  not  much  doubt  that  Congress 
will  pass  such  legislation  if  asked  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  plans  proposed  is  to  pass  a  law  com- 
pelling corporations  to  file  with  the  national 
government  sworn  certificates  showing  the  names 
of  all  the  stockholders  before  any  business  is 
done.  This  law  would  provide  that  if  any  of 
the  stock  is  held  by  a  foreign  company,  the  con- 
cern shall  not  be  permitted  to  do  business  un- 
less a  full  sworn  list  of  the  stockholders  and 
officers  of  the  holding  company  also  be  filed  at 
Washington. 

The  possibility  of  dummy  stockholders  or  false 
ownership  certificates  is  recognized,  and  to  meet 
this  it  is  proposed  that  the  law  should  require, 
before  any  business  is  done,  that  the  foreign  hold- 
ing company  shall  file  a  bond  that  it  will  furnish 
duplicates  of  its  books  to  the  government  and 
duplicates  of  its  stock  transfers  and  such  other 
documents  as  may  be  specified. 

This  bond  would  also  require  that  the  foreign 
concern  shall  keep  its  books  in  London  open  to 
the  inspection  of  American  government  officials, 
exactly  as  the  law  now  requires  in  the  United 
States. 

Other  propositions  for  legislation  are  under 
consideration.  If  it  appears  that  under  the  pres- 
ent law  the  Standard's  new  device  can  be  met, 
of  course  the.se  plans  will  not  be  passed. 


VENGEANCE  FOR  WRECK  HORRORS 


Ofacials  and  People  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Bent 
On  Fixing  the  Blame. 

The  boast  of  the  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ment ownership  theories  is  the  relative  efiS- 
ciency  of  private  owned  utilities.  The  gov- 
ernment ownership  advocate,  now  points  to 
the  follovdng  in  confutation.  The  quotation 
is  from  the  St.  Louis  Republic : 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— "No  man  shall  escape 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  calamity.  No 
man  who  can  shed  any  light  upon  it  shall  get 
away.  Where  the  blame  belongs  it  shall  be 
fixed." 

This  was  Mayor  Franklin  B.  Stoy's  declaration 
i.i  regard  to  the  wreck  of  the  electric  train  re- 
recently  which  cost  more  than  fifty  lives.  The 
Mayor  continued : 

"At  present  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  any- 
thing concerning  the  cause  of  this  terrible  dis- 
aster. An  investigation  has  been  begun  and  the 
public  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  shall  be  thor- 
ough and  absolutely  without  bias,  no  matter 
where  it  may  lead  us  to.  Coroner  Gaskill  and  I 
are  of  one  opinion  in  this  purpose." 

The  Mayor's  words  are  an  echo  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  city.  Dazed  at  first  by  the  over- 
whelming nature  of  the  catastrophe,  Atlantic 
City  caught  its  breath  to-day  and  voiced  uni- 
\ersal  demand  that  a  pitiless,  searching  investi- 
gation be  made. 

In  an  unreasoning  way.  scarce  knowing  at 
wiioni  to  direct  their  wrath,  the  people  are  de- 
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THE  CLUB  IS  STILL  HANDY,  IF  NEEDED. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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manding  that  justice  be  done  and  that  some  one 
suflfer.  Scenes  of  horror  at  the  improvised 
morgue,  where  dozens  of  bodies  were  laid  out  in 
rows  awaiting  identification,  the  anguish  of  rela- 
tives who  found  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and 
the  anxiety  of  others  who  could   not  learn  the 


fate  of  friends  known  to  have  been  on  the 
wrecked  train — these  and  other  terrible  circum- 
stances attending  the  disaster  have  aroused  a 
common  desire  that  the  guilty,  if  there  were 
guilty  ones,  be  punished,  and  that  vengeance  be 
done. 


STUYVESANT  FISH 


UNIQUE    CAREER  OF  THE   MAN  WHO  WAS    DEPOSED   BY  HAR- 

RIMAN,  ROGERS  AND  PEABODY  BECAUSE  HE 

WAS  TOO  HONEST. 


How  strong  a  personality  was  involved  in 
the  Fish-Harriman  conflict  and  how 
much  was  lost  to  the  cause  of  honorable  cor- 
poration administration  when  Mr.  Fish  was 
deposed  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
biography  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  one 
of  the  newspapers  of  Mr.  Fish's  home  town: 

Stuyves  nt  Fish,  whose  contest  with  E.  H. 
Harriman  over  the  control  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral -Railroad  has  made  him  the  object  of  more 
than  usual  public  interest,  is  a  fighter  as  well 
as  a  financier,  and  without  sacrificing  facts  to 
alliteration  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
modest  of  American  men  of  millions.  In  the 
management  of  a  vast  business  interest  he  has 
come  so  near  to  putting  into  actual  practice  the 
principle  of  the  "square  deal"  in  capitalism  as 
to  become  a  striking  figure  in  the  financial  world, 
a  personality  that  is  refreshing  for  its  rarity. 
Mr.  Fish,  although  he  has  made  his  own  mark 
ill  the  world  and  has  risen  to  his  present  high 
standing  through  his  own  merit,  comes  of  a  fam- 
ily that  has  furnished  warriors  of  note  in  every 
confiict  which  the  United  States  has  been  en- 
gaged, from  the  revolutionary  struggle  to  the 
recent  scrimmage  with  Spain,  and  has  produced 
as  well  statesmen  who  have  taken  a  leading  part 
in  the  building  of  the  nation.  With  these  his- 
toric antecedents  and  large  capital  to  back  him, 
it  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that  he  should 
prove  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  when  he  un- 
dertakes to  defend  from  attack  the  principles 
of  management  of  the  great  coiporation,  the  de- 
velopment of  which  has  been  the  pride  of  his 
life,  or  when  he  puts  his  weight  and  influence  on 
the  side  of  reform  in  the  conduct  of  a  huge 
life  insurance  company,  with  its  hundreds  of 
millions  of  capital,  a  latent  force  of  im- 
measurable  importance   for  public   good   or  evil. 

In  both  these  roles,  in  which  he  has  been  most 
active  recently — as  protector  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral from  those  who  would  make  it  the  prey  of 


stock  manipulators,  and  as  the  man  behind  the 
broom  in  the  housecleaning  operations  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company — he  has  shown 
the  wisdom  and  virility  that  his  early  career 
forecast  and  proved  himself  something  more  than 
the  ordinary  Wall  Street  magnate,  the  rich  man 
who  does  not  feel  the  obligation  to  make  his 
life  one  of  usefulness,  to  others  as  well  as 
himself. 

A  man  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  physical 
as  well  as  financial  weight,  several  inches  over 
six  feet  in  height,  ordinarily  slow  in  his  motion, 
oidinarily  of  few  words  and  those  of  simple  di- 
rectness; with  features  of  rugged  masculinity 
which  speak  instantly  the  absence  of  all  trace 
of  idle  ease;  a  rather  bristling  mustache  under 
his  strong  nose  and  a  penetrating  eye,  and  finally 
with  a  bearing  more  like  a  soldier's  than  a  rail- 
road president's — such  is  the  Stuyvesant  Fish 
of  to-day. 

He  is  54  years  old,  and  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Hamilton  Fish,  former  Governor  of  New 
York  State  and  Secretary  of  State  under  Grant. 
He  is  a  grandson  of  Nicholas  Fish  who  served 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution  with  distinction. 
On  the  maternal  side  he  is  descended  from  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  the  famous  Dutch  colonial  governor. 

Though  with  forbears  of  wealth  and  high  so- 
cial standing,  Stuyvesant  Fish  had  to  work  like 
any  poor  man's  son  when  young,  and  to  this  day 
shows  the  effect  of  that  hard  training  in  the 
school  of  life.  He  was  graduated  from  Colum- 
bia College,  but  got  his  preparatory  education 
in  the  public  schools.  In  1871,  when  he  was  20 
years  old,  having  just  left  college,  he  was  put 
to  work  in  a  minor  place'  in  the  office  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  He  was 
often  so  hard  up  that  he  had  to  walk  from  his 
boarding-house   to   his   office. 

According  to  one  chronicler  of  the  hardships 
rich  men  have  to  undergo  as  boys,  when  this  one 
romplained  to  his  father  the  latter  asked  him 
how  much  the  street  car  fare  was  a  day  between 
house  and  office. 

"Three  cents  each  way,"  replied  Stuyvesant. 
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"Six  cents  altogether,"  was  the  comment  of 
the  parent.  "Well,  I  think  I  would  keep  right 
on  walking.  It's  more  economical  than  riding. 
You'll  wear  out  some  shoe  leather,  but  not  C 
cents'  worth  every  day." 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  had  such  a  magnificent 
chance  to  save  money,  young  Stuyvesant  did  not 
remain  very  long  a  clerk  in  the  Illinois  Central 
office,  but  secured  a  place  in  the  banking  house 
of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  There,  in  the  language 
of  the  street,  he  "made  good"  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  1874,  when  he  had  been  with  the  firm 
three  years,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
office  manager.  By  1876  he  was  thought  of 
enough  consequence  to  be  placed  on  the  direc- 
torate of  the  road  in  whose  president's  office  he 
had  first  worked  for  wages.  Thence  he  rose  to 
the  presidency  in  1887. 

Thus  fledged,  Mr.  Fish  took  his  place  among 
the  substantial  business  men  of  New  York.  And 
now  for  the  manner  of  man  into  which  he  had 
developed.  His  is  a  character  of  many  sides. 
He  enjoys  the  management  of  great  capital,  but 
he  does  not  love  Wall  Street.  Its  greediness  for 
watered  securities,  which  frequently  have  re- 
mained long  undigested,  provoked  him  to  say 
recently  that  "Wall  Street  needs  to  have  its  ap- 
pendix cut  out."  In  the  way  of  recreation  he 
best  loves  his  farm,  his  chickens,  his  cows,  his 
dogs,  his  vegetables.  But  he  also  has  a  splendid 
town-house  in  New  York  in  the  Italian  style, 
filled  with  paintings  and  statuary,  rich  in  marble 
and  gilt,  and  with  a  great  hall  patterned  after 


the  hall  of  the  doges;  and  he  has  a  jnansion 
built  magnificently  in  colonial  style,  at  New- 
port. He  belongs  to  many  clubs,  but  is  seldom 
seen  at  them. 

"When  did  you  bring  me  a  letter  last?"  he 
asked  recently  of  an  old  attendant  r.t  one  of  his 
New  York  clubs. 

"I  think  it  was  eighteen  months  ago,  sir." 

"Are  you  sure  it  wasn't  my  brother?" 

His  youth  still  clings  to  him.  A  long  telescope 
i:i  mounted  at  one  of  his  office  windows  in  a 
Gotham  skyscraper.  "Just  for  amusement?" 
he  was  asked  by  a  friend  who  called  on  him. 
With  a  smile  of  humorous  deprecation  he  an- 
swered "Yes."  The  smile  broadened  as  he  con- 
tinued after  a  pause:  "I  went  off  in  a  yacht 
down  there  the  other  day  and  I  said  to  my 
friends  that  we'd  have  to  be  careful  because 
every  one  of  the  boys  in  the  office  would  take 
turns   watching   me   through   that   glass." 

That  he  is  a  college  man  in  business  is  evi- 
denced by  a  certain  formality  of  quotations  when 
he  makes  an  address,  for  his  speech  is  likely  to 
be  full  of  direct  references  to  Herbert  Spencer, 
to  Emerson,  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 

He  thinks  in  statistics.  When  he  deplores  the 
wastefulnes  of  the  present  age  he  says:  "If 
each  one  of  our  85,000,000  people  saves  or 
wastes  but  5  cents  a  day,  is  makes  an  annual 
loss  or  saving  of  $1,551,250,000." 

He  declares  that  "the  evil  with  corporations 
lies  in  too  few  men  having  undertaken  to  man- 
age too  many  corporations,"  and   to  point   this 


ONE  WAY  TO  EETIRE  PNEUMONIA  CARS. 
Might  Tie  the  Officers  in  Them  for  a  Ride. 


— Detroit  Journal. 
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generalization  he  adds  that  one  man  is  a  director 
on  seventy-three  boards,  another  on  fifty-eight; 
that  "ninety-two  New  York  men  hold  director- 
ships in  1439  well-known  corporations." 

His  many  generations  of  American  blood  do 
riot  make  him  feel  a  dread  of  the  hosts  of  for- 
eigners now  flocking  here.  "Our  only  danger," 
he  says,  "is  from  their  remaining  in  the  cities. 
Get  them  back  to  the  land  and  we'll  assimilate 
them." 

Born  to  a  wealth  of  millions,  to  which  he  has 
greatly  added,  he  has  no  fear  of  danger  from 
the  growth  of  individual  fortunes  of  great  cor- 
porations. "Let  great  financial  power  be  lawful 
and  regulated  and  it  will  be  safe,"  is  his  firm 
belief.  "Americans  should  be  the  last  people 
to  object  to  amalgamation.  Our  forty-seven 
states  are  the  strongest  argument  of  'E  pluribus 
unum.'  " 

Recently  Mr.  Fish  found  himself  appointed 
executor  of  a  small  estate.  It  was  the  case  of 
a  family,  living  near  his  Hudson  River  home, 
who  had  naively  trusted  him  to  help  them.  He 
assumed  the  responsibility,  straightened  out  tan- 
gled affairs,  advertised  an  auction  of  household 
and  farm  articles,  and  on  the  day  of  the  sale 
put  in  an  appearance  in  person.  The  clump  of 
gathered  farmers  and  neighbors  in  open-mouthed 
astonishment  watched  him  as  he  mounted  a 
wagon  and  began  the  sale  aj-  auctioneer.  .  He 
worked  with  enthusiasm  and  secured  undreamed- 
of prices.  Then,  when  it  was  all  over,  he  ex- 
plained   his   action   apologetically. 

"There  was  not  enough  money  in  it  to  justify 
the  hiring  of  an  auctioneer,"  said  this  man  of 
millions,  simply. 

Another  illuminating  flash  by  which  a  half- 
humorous  insight  into  the  real  character  of  Mr. 
Fish  is  given  is  seen  in  this  story,  told  by  a 
friend  of  his  who  had  complained  of  not  grow- 
ing rich. 

"The  trouble  is  that  your  goods  won't  wear 
out  fast  enough,"  said  the  railroad  magnate. 
His  questioner  seemed  a  little  puzzled,  whereupon 
Mr.  Fish,  interrupting  with  a  smile  a  protest  he 
saw  half  formed,  continued:  "Yes,  I  under- 
stand. You  don't  want  to  make  anything  unless 
you  make  it  well.  But  instead  of  making  things 
of  iron,  why  not  make  soap?"  And  the  man 
did,  and  made  a  fortune. 

It  is  amusing  to  contrast  the  absence  of  public 
piominence  as  regards  himself  to  the  rirominence 
which  for  years  has  been  accorded  to  his  wife, 
the  leader  of  the  New  York  "4U0."  While  Mrs. 
Fish  has  been  making  social  history  with  her 
inimitably  varied  entertainments,  her  "peasant 
dances,"  her  fetes  "a  la  Trainon,"  her  dinners, 
Mr.  Fish  has  gone  on  his  unnoticed  way,  work- 
ing as  hard  as  if  he  really  had  to. 

When  Mrs.  Fish  planned  a  "colonial  dance" 
and  the  society  columns  of  the  eastern  newspa 
pers  frantically  announced  that  every  man  guest 
must  be  clean  shaven  and  gave  fanciful  pictures 
of  this  or  that  social  light  before  and  after 
shaving,  it  did  not  occur  to  the  society  reporters 


that  there  was  a  certain  giant  with  a  reddish 
mustache  who  would  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  such  a  matter.  And  the  calculations  of  the 
society  reporters  aforesaid  were  upset. 

Mr.  Fish  feels  a  personal  love  for  his  railroad. 
It  has  been  his  life  work.  Under  his  direction 
its  mileage,  its  dividends  and  its  capital  stock 
have  more  than  doubled.  It  was  through  his 
direct  inception  that  an  advanced  type  of  car, 
with  doors  opposite  every  seat,  was  introduced 
during  the  world's  fair  for  suburban  traffic. 
Chicagoans  will  remember  distinctly  the  remod- 
eled cattle  cars  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  visitors  were  whisked  from  Van  Buren  Street 
to  the  gates  of  the  fair,  the  enormous  crowds 
being  handled  so  expeditiously  that  the  feat  was 
the  wonder  of  transportation  experts.  Well, 
when  Mr.  Fish  came  to  consider  the  task  that 
lay  before  his  road  in  the  summer  of  1893  he 
did  not  call  to  his  office  his  traffic  and  mechan- 
ical aids,  tell  them  in  broad  terms  what  was  ex- 
pected, and  leave  the  solution  of  the  problem 
to  other  minds.  He  took  pencil  and  paper,  drew 
plans,  worked  out  specifications,  made  estimates, 
and  to  his  assistants  was  left  only  the  carrying 
out  of  details. 

Mr.  Fish  has  put  into  effect  a  pension  system 
for  old  and  disabled  workers  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, the  amounts  paid  to  them  being  based  on 
the  number  of  years  they  have  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  railroad.  Several  years  ago  he  in- 
troduced also  a  system  by  which  employees  might 
purchase  stock  and  thus  become  personally  in- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  the  Company. 

This  matter  of  diffusion  of  personal  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  corporation,  in  fact,  is  one 
of  his  most  interesting  hobbies.  Business  men, 
even  farmers,  all  along  its  lines  hold  their  indi- 
vidual stock  certificates.  These  are  for  few 
shares,  usually,  but  they  make  up  a  considerable 
aggregate,  and  they  furnish  the  ties  that  bind 
together  a  great  army  of  workers  for  and  sym- 
pathizers with  the  enterprise,  a  unique  sort  of 
co-operative  community  the  force  of  which  is 
shown  in  dollars  and  cents  in  the  earnings  re- 
ports. 

From  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  refrig- 
erator car  the  Illinois  Central  has  operated  its 
own  conveyances  of  this  kind,  and  long  before 
the  clamor  against  extortion  by  private  lines  was 
heard  the  road  was  carrying  tens  of  thousands 
of  cars  each  year  laden  with  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles from  the  South  for  northern  markets,  and  at 
charges  which  were  often  but  a  small  fraction 
of  those  demanded  by  the  private  lines  for  the 
same  service  for  a  much  shorter  distance. 

Nor  from  all  these  things  must  it  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Fish  is  engaged  in  altruistic  experi- 
menting. They  prove  that  with  all  the  weight  of 
his  business  cares  he  gives  time  for  kindly,  hu- 
man considerations,  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen. 
And  the  beauty  of  it  is,  it  pays.  His  business 
prospers,  but  the  incidental  public  good  is  great. 
It  is  this  that  has  made  him  a  tower  of  strength, 
not  only  in  railroad  matters,  but  in  life  insur- 
ance and   in  industry. 
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Adapted  from  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 


CHALLENGES   JAPAN'S  FRIENDSHIP 


PACIFIC    COAST     UNIONS     TAKE    A    BOLD     ATTITUDE,     WHICH 

THREATENS     INTERNATIONAL     PEACE— CHINESE     ON 

PANAMA    CANAL    OPPOSED 


M  ERVED  by  one  successful  incident  after 
another,  and  driven  by  the  ever  enlarg- 
ing powers  of  those  who  employ  them,  the 
organized  workmen  of  the  United  States 
have  set  themselves  forward  into  a  con- 
stantly more  dramatic  and  resolute  position 
on  all  matters  which  they  believe  affect  their 
interests.  They  have  gone  directly  into  poli- 
tics within  the  last  two  years.  They  have 
formed  banks  to  protect  themselves  against 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  misuse  of  their 
savings  by  the  banks  which  belong  to  their 
employers.  They  have  inaugurated  co-oper- 
ative industries.  They  have  begun  the  build- 
ing of  homes  for  the  aged  and  injured  within 
their  respective  occupations  and  orders.  And 
they  have  in  many  other  respects  ventured 
directly  into  the  fields  of  constructive  com- 
munity administration. 

And  now  within  recent  months  has  come 
a  more  radical  and  daring  step  than  any  yet 
taken,  a  step  which,  in  the  eyes  of  many  stu- 
dents, is  regarded  as  brash  and  inconsider- 
ate, but  which  in  the  eyes  of  others  is  consid- 


ered vital  to  the  cause  of  all  American  work- 
ing interests.  It  consists  of  the  open  antago- 
nism to  the  immigration  of  Japanese  labor 
and  the  spirited  opposition  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinese  on  the  Panama  Canal. 


JAPANESE  COME  IN  DROVES 


Invade  the  Cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  the 
Chinese  Once  Did. 

Something  of  the  reason  for  the  opposition 
to  the  Japanese  is  reflected  in  the  following 
figures  from  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean : 

Sacramento,  Cal. — According  to  a  report  just 
made  to  the  Governor  by  Labor  Commissioner  M. 
V.  Stafford,  while  Chinese  who  have  made  their 
homes  on  the  coast  for  years  are  flocking  back  to 
their  native  land,  the  Japanese  are  crowding  into 
the  port  of  San  Francisco  in  droves.  It  has  been 
noticeable  for  some  time  that  the  Japanese  popu- 
lation all  through  the  Sacramento  Valley  has  bee.n 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  this  report 
shows  by  actual  figures  just  what  the  increase  is. 

During  the  three  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September  the  Chinese  population  decreased  by 
1082,  while  2734  more  Japanese  came  to  our 
shores  than  went  away. 

Just  ()')()  Chinese  came  here   during  the   three 
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A  bad  case  of  "swelled  head"  and  "chestiness"; 
diagnosed  as  "expansion." 

— St.  Louis  Globe-nemocrat. 

months  from  China  and  seven  from  Hawaii;  two 
embarked  for  Hawaii,  and  1636  returned  to  China. 
The  whole  Japanese  increase  is  due  to  the 
immigration  from  Hawaii.  Two  hundred  and 
seven  Japanese  came  here  from  their  native  land, 
while  490  left  for  home;  but  from  Hawaii  came 
the  large  number  of  3351,  while  only  thirty-four 
left  for  Hawaiian  shores. 


JAPAN  WILL  CONTROL  PACIFIC 


H.  B.  Miller,  Consul  General  at  Yokohama,  Tells 
of  Nation's  System. 

Something  further  of  the  reason  for  this 
opposition  is  given  in  the  following  from  the 
Philadelphia  North  American.  To  the  aver- 
age workman  of  the  Par  West,  the  Japanese 
is  a  crafty  and  unscrupulous  seeker  of  na- 
tional power;  and  unless  his  ambitions  be 
checked  at  the  outset  they  will  in  the  end 
result  disastrously  to  the  American  republic. 

Seattle,  Wash. — -"In  a  perfectly  legitimate 
way  Japan  will  surely  corner  the  commerce  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,"  declared  Henry  B.  Miller, 
American  consul  general  at  Yokohama. 

"In  after  years  the  American  people  will  see 
what  Japan  has  accomplished  in  controlling  the 
Pacific  trade,  and  wonder  how  it  happened," 
continued  Mr.  Miller,  who  is  considered  one.  of 
the  best-informed  men  on  Far  Eastern  affairs  in 
Government  service.  "It  is  natural  that  Japan, 
with  its  cheap  labor,  ability  to  build  good  vessels 
and  furnish  them  with  good  navigators  and 
sailors,  and  aided  by  Government  subsidies  for 
building  and  for  the  maintenance  of  steamship 
lines,  should  capture  this  trade. 

"The  English  are  the  chief  sufferers  through 
Japan's  policy.  Of  course,  it  is  also  a  menace 
to  the  commerce  of  this  country  on  the  Pacific, 


but  what  can  the  United  States  hope  to  do 
against  a  country  which  encourages  the  merchant 
marine  by  cash  bonuses  for  building  and  operat- 
ing, and  whose  royal  family  owns  stock  in  all 
of  the  steamship  lines,  so  that  the  Government 
and  the  operators  work  together? 

Branch  Lines  All  Over  World. 

"To-day  the  Japanese  have  branch  lines  to 
nearly  every  port  in  the  world.  You  can  send 
fre.ght  from  any  point  in  the  United  States  by 
Japanese  lines  to  any  port,  no  matter  how  small, 
anywhere.  The  Japanese  companies  assure  you 
a  uniform  rate,  and  their  schedules  are  as  regular 
as  clockwork.  By  looking  up  their  time  table 
you  will  be  assured  of  just  what  day  your  freight 
will  reach  its  destination. 

"There  is  no  discrimination  by  these  lines.  If 
a  package  is  broken  the  loss  is  promptly  paid 
to  the  shipper.  Everything  is  done  quickly, 
reasonably  and  efiBeiently.  That  is  why  the 
Japanese  are  cornering  ocean  trade. 

"By  the  system  of  branch  lines,  which  are 
extended  indefinitely  to  all  of  the  minor  ports, 
the  steamship  systems  are  made  self-supporting 
at  once  instead  of  being  built  on  the  American 
method  of  putting  through  a  long  line  and  then 
building  the  feeders  to  support  it." 


FIGHT  AGAINST  THE  JAPS 


Labor  Unions  on  Pacific  Coast  Make  a  Daring 
Issue. 

The  fight  against  the  Japanese  centers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  where  their  influence  is 
most  keenly  felt.  Said  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  : 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — Agitation  against  the 
Japanese  is  becoming  more  general  and  intense 
on  this  coast.  It  has  its  center  in  San  Francisco, 
where  the  Japanese  congregate,  and  where  the 
labor  unions  are  strongest.  Public  opinion  here 
seems  to  be  united  in  the  conviction  that  the 
Japanese  must  be  excluded,  perhaps  as  rigorously 
a.s  the  Chinese,  if  a  race  war  is  to  be  averted. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  to  exclude  the  Jap- 
anese are  the  labor  unionists,  but  the  feelint;; 
against  the  Orientals  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
those  who  feel  the  effects  of  their  competition. 

The  chief  point  of  friction  thus  far  developed 
between  the  whites  and  the  Japs  is  in  the  use  of 
the  public  schools.  Unlike  the  Chinese,  the  Japs 
are  quick  to  seize  upon  every  opportunity  to 
acquire  English.  Most  of  them  are  young  men, 
even  boys,  and  they  have  entered  the  schools  here 
in  great  numbers,  crowding  out  white  children  in 
some  cases.  Parents  object  to  the  association  of 
half  grown  or  even  fully  grown  Orientals  witlt 
their  children,  and  cases  are  cited  with  more  or 
less  evidence  to  prove  that  vicious  habits  hav^ 
been  acquired  by  American  youths  through  this 
contact. 

•       *       • 

On  account  of  the  protest  that  went  up  Jap- 
anese  scholars   have   been   forced   by   the   school 
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authorities  to  take  a  back  .seat,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  will  be  excluded  entirely  from  the 
schools.  The  immediate  result  of  this  action  has 
been  to  raise  a  counter  protest  in  Japan,  where 
the  leading  newspapers  are  discussing  the  in- 
cident with  the  sealing  case  and  others,  as  proof 


petition  with  American  labor.  The  rough 
laborer,  the  railroad  digger,  is  another  kind  of 
Jap,  and  there  are  some  of  these  on  the  Coast, 
but  they  are  not  numerous.  Gangs  of  them 
are  employed  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Utah,    and   Nevada,   but   the   Jap  who   comes    to 


A  NEW  PORTnAIT. 


— St.  Louis  Republic. 


of  the    growing    anti-Japanese    feeling    in   this 
country. 

The  young  Japanese  who  are  using  the  Amer- 
ican schools  as  a  means  of  acquiring  English 
maintain  themselves  by  waiting  on  table,  scullery 
work,  and  as  valets,  etc.  Few  of  them  are  able 
to   do  any  work  which  comes  into  direct   com- 


California  is  a  different  sort.  He  is  a  dapper, 
acute,  oily  chap,  who  knows  exactly  what  he 
wants  and  how  to  get  it  quickly.  He  joins  a 
"gospel  society,"  and  by  the  artifice  of  trying 
to  study  the  white  man's  God  and  doing  the 
white  man's  chores  he  manages  to  obtain  an 
English    education     without     cost.      The    white 
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people  who  rejoice  when  a  heathen  soul  is  re- 
deemed are  only  too  glad  to  aid  one  of  these 
young  fellows.  They  feed  him  on  sacred  litera- 
ture and  patiently  assist  him  in  his  studies.  A 
little  later,  when  he  has  obtained  what  he  wanted, 
they  are  grieved  to  find  him  just  as  devout  a 
Buddhist  or  Shintoist  as  ever. 

The  "want"  columns  of  San  Francisco  were 
full  until  recently  of  applications  for  work  from 
young  Japs.    They  read  like  this : 

"Japanese  young  boy,  honest,  reliable,  wants 
work  after  school  for  liis  board." 
*       •       « 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  people  of  this 
coast  admired  the  Japanese.  At  first  they  wel- 
comed them,  after  an  unpleasant  experience  with 
the  Chinese.  Now,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  the 
Chinese  are  not  as  unpopular  as  the  Japs. 
Neither  Oriental  is  a  favorite,  but  if  Californians 
were  compelled  to  choose  between  them  they 
would  prefer  the  Chinaman.  The  Chinaman 
flocks  by  himself,  and  never  'butts  in'  where  he 
is  not  wanted.  His  vices  affect  himself,  but  the 
white  is  rarely  contaminated.  He  is  usually  a 
man  of  his  word,  and  after  making  a  liard  bar- 
gain he  will  keep  it.  He  does  not  quarrel  with 
outsiders.  His  hatchet  and  pistol  are  exercised 
almost  exclusively  in  his  own  highbinder  scraps, 
which  concern  the  whites  not  at  all. 

The  Jap,  as  he  is  found  and  developed  on  this 
coast,  is  often  a  trickster,  quarrelsome,  totally 
unreliable,  and  otherwise  offensive.  Perhaps  the 
stories  of  immorality  which  are  current  here 
should  be  taken  with  a  pinch  of  salt,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Jap  in  an  American  community 
ia  far  from  being  the  quaint,  cleanly,  honest, 
smiling  little  fellow  he  is  pictured  to  be  at  home. 
There  is  enough  of  the  Malay  in  him  to  keep  him 
a(  cross  purposes  with  the  white  man  at  all  times. 
The  less  said  of  the  Japanese  women  who  infest 
San  Francisco  the  better. 

*       *       ^ 

Japanese  immigration  did  not  become  a  serious 
matter  until  about  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War. 
Japanese  laborers  were  imported  into  Hawaii, 
but  they  did  not  come  to  this  coast  in  large 
numbers.  At  first  the  Hawaiian  sugar  planters 
were  delighted  with  the  little  brown  men.  They 
thought  they  were  ideal  laborers,  until  the  camps 
became  little  hells  on  earth  with  continual  squab- 
bles. As  the  Japs  increased  in  number  they 
became  insolent  and  made  life  unbearable  for 
the  Portuguese  and  other  laborers.  Now  the 
Hawaiians  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  Japs, 
who.  are  pouring  in  and  making  themselves  ex- 
ceedingly offensive.  Since  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  the  little  men  are  very  conceited.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  in  Hawaii,  and  even  in  Cali- 
fornia, to  hear  a  Jap  boast  that  the  Americans 
dare  not  exclude  him.  He  is  sure  his  country 
could  whip  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country.  This  is  a  fine  sentiment,  abstractly 
considered,  but  its  avowal  on  frequent  occasions 
ia  mixed  company  is  not  conducive  to  peace  on 
earth. 


PERIL  OF  JAPAN'S  ANGER 


Slate  Department  Officials  Made  Anxious  by  the 
Situation. 

How  gravely  the  Pacific  Coast  agitation 
may  be  taken  when  considered  from  a  na- 
tional point  of  view  is  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Chicago  Tribune  : 

Wasliington,  D.  C. — Of  far  greater  seriousness 
than  at  first  was  believed  is  the  situation  which 
has  arisen  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
in.  connection  with  the  California  questions  and 
tlie  killing  of  Japanese  poachers  in  Alaska. 

In  the  opinion  of  high  officials  of  the  admin- 
istration there  is  more  behind  the  Japanese  de- 
mands than  appears  on  the  surface.  For  years 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  agitat- 
ing against  the  Japanese.  The  authorities  in 
Tokio  fully  understood  the  labor  situation  in 
California  and  sought  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
trouble  by  diverting  Japanese  emigration  from 
the  United  States. 

So  long  as  Japan  was  menaced  by  Russia  and 
her  plans  for  Manchurian  domination  were  un- 
accomplished, it  wanted  peace  with  the  United 
States  and  a  feeling  of  friendship  which  would 
enable  it  to  enjoy  the  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port of  the  American  people.  Having  fought  a 
successful  war  and  obtained  control  of  Man- 
churia, Japan  now  wants  to  remain  in  that 
region. 

Everything  that  could  be  done  to  solidify  Jap- 
anese control  over  Manchuria  has  been  done,  and 
it  was  so  flagrantly  in  violation  of  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  that  Secretary  Root, 
by  direction  of  the  President,  protested  and  de- 
manded that  Japan  observe  the  solemn  pledges 
made  in  treaty  and  repeated  notes  to  the  United 
States.  Responding  to  the  protest  Japan  gave 
formal  assurances  that  it  would  withdraw  from 
Manchuria  and  not  hinder  American  trade. 

Pledges  to  United  States  Broken, 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  information  continues  to 
come  to  the  State  Department  showing  that 
Japan's  assurances,  like  those  Russia  gave,  are 
of  little  value,  and  that  American  trade  in  the 
northern  Chinese  province  is  *  practically  de- 
stroyed. 

A  study  of  the  diplomacy  of  Japan  prior  to 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  again  at  Ports- 
mouth, demonstrates  that  the  people  of  the  Far 
East  are  the  shrewdest  statesmen  in  the  world. 
It  was  evident  to  the  officials  at  Tokio  that  they 
could  not  fling  into  the  face  of  the  United  States 
and  other  nations,  including  Great  Britain,  with 
which  they  have  a  treaty  of  alliance,  based  upon 
the  principle  of  the  "open  door"  and  of  the 
"integrity  of  China,"  tlie  declaration  that  they 
would  not  agree  to  "equality  of  treatment"  of 
all  nations  in  the  Chinese  territory  they  control. 
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THE  PUMPKIN  SEASON  IS  AT  HAND. 
Don't  Be  Nervous;  It  Isn't  Alive. 


— Chicago  Ne.vs. 


It  was  necessary  to  place  Japan  in  a  position 
where  it  could  deny  the  demands  of  the  United 
States  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States 
failed  to  accord  that  comity  and  protection  to 
Japanese  which  the  laws  of  all  other  nations 
grant.  By  adopting  this  attitude  Japan  showed 
the  Corean  people  that  their  interests  were  being 
advanced  by  its  defense  of  Japanese  rights,  while 
to  the  Chinese  it  brought  home  fresh  proof  of 
Japan's  championship  of  the  Oriental  people  as 
well  as  the  low  regard  in  which  Americans  hold 
them. 


Nation  Again  Ready  for  War. 

The  Tokio  authorities  feel  they  have  little  to 
lose  by  a  period  of  bad  relations  with  this 
country.  They  want  to  dominate  the  Far  Eastern 
market,  and  would  like  to  displace  American 
goods  in  other  parts  of  the  Celestial  Empire  as 
they  have  done  in  Manchuria. 

The  possibility  of  war  would  induce  their  Diet 
to  grant  increased  appropriations  for  armament, 
and  if  war  should  come  the  Japanese  fleet,  in- 
creased   by    two    19,000-ton    battleships,    which 
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were  launched  recently,  and  have  the  power  of 
the  English  Dreadnaught,  would  be  able,  they 
feel,  to  take  care  of  Japanese  interests  on  the  sea. 
Altogether  the  information  and  the  deductions 
the  authorities  have  made  therefrom  are  not  at 
all  pleasing  to  the  President  and  Secretary  Root. 
It  is  evident  that  a  period  of  troublesome  rela- 
tions with  Japan  has  come,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
find  in  the  California  questions  a  satisfactory 
mode  of  settlement. 


JAPAN'S   WARSHIP   BIGGEST 


She  Is  to  Build  a  Battleship  Larger  than  the 
Dreadnaught. 

Something  of  the  material  aspect  of  Ja- 
pan's position  is  reflected  in  the  following 
brief  item  from  the  Associated  Press : 

London. — The  Daily  Telegraph  says  it  is  re- 
ported that  Japan  has  decided  to  begin  the  con- 
struction of  a  battleship  exceeding  the  displace- 
ment of  the  Dreadnaught  by  3000  tons. 


JAP  QUITS  NAVAL  ACADEMY 


Said  to   Have   Been   Asked   to   Resign   Because 
Behind  in  Classes. 

That  Japan  herself  takes  the  matter  v?ith- 
out  entire  composure  is  hinted  in  the  follow- 
ing from  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  it  having 
developed  after  this  incident  was  first  an- 
nounced that  the  real  reason  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  naval  student  was  national 
pique : 

Annapolis,  Md. — At  the  request  of  the  Japan- 
ese Embassy  at  Washington,  Midshipman  Asha 
Kitigaki,  of  the  third  class  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, has  submitted  his  resignation,  which  will 
bo  accepted. 

Pending  the  department's  action  on  his  case, 
ho  has  received  extended  leave  of  absence. 

Kitigaki  is  a  son  of  Baron  Kitigaki,  of  the 
Imperial  Privy  Council.  He  entered  the  Amer- 
ican Naval  Academy  in  September,  1904. 

The  resignation  of  young  Kitigaki  removes 
the  only  remaining  Japanese  midshipman  at  the 
Academy,  the  other  one,  K.  Matsukata,  having 
died   last  August  of  typhoid  fever. 


CHINA  IN  PATH   OF  PROGRESS 


Imperial   Edict   Urges    Efforts    to    Educate    the 
People  and  Prepare  for  Constitution. 


Of  course,  the  anxiety  over  the  possible 
provoking  of  Japan  arises  largely  from  the 
phenomenal  martial  power  and  trade  acumen 
which  Japan  has  manifested  since  the  Chi- 


nese war.  The  following  from  the  New  York 
Sun  indicates  that  China,  too,  may  soon  be- 
come the  cause  of  similar  anxiety : 

Washington. — An  official  translation  of  the 
text  of  an  Imperial  edict  issued  in  Pekin  last 
month,  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
constitutional  government  for  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire, has  been  sent  to  the  State  Department  by 
W.  W.  Rockhill,  the  American  minister  in  Pekin. 
The  edict  is  one  of  the  most  important  which 
ever  came  from  Pekin,  and  if  it  is  faithfully 
followed,  which  is  somewhat  doubtful  in  the 
minds  of  those  familiar  with  the  situation,  it 
will  create  a  great  change  in  China,  bringing  the 
people  and  the  Government  together  and  mak- 
ing China  more  of  a  unit  than  it  now  is. 

The  decision  of  the  Imperial  Government 
which  brought  about  the  edict  was  the  result  of 
the  reports  of  the  missions  which  China  early 
this  year  sent  throughout  the  world.  One  of 
these  missions,  composed  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  came  to  the  United 
States.  Others  went  to  Europe.  All  devoted 
their  time  to  a  study  of  conditions,  looking  es- 
pecially for  ideas  which  it  might  be  possible  to 
introduce  into  China. 

The  edict  came  from  Her  Imperial  Majesty 
Tzu  Hai,  who  evidently  thinks  it  is  high  time 
for  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  her  realm.  The 
full  text  follows: 

From  the  founding  of  our  dynasty  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  wise  measures  adopted  by  the  holy 
monarchs  who  have  succeeded  one  another  upon 
the  throne  have  always,  without  exception,  been 
taken  with  due  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  and  have  been  embodied  in  the  statutes  of 
the  empire. 

At  present  all  nations  in  free  communication 
with  each  other,  in  their  methods  of  government 
and  their  laws,  are  influenced  one  by  another. 
Our  political  institutions,  however,  remain  as 
of  old,  and  conditions  of  affairs  which  threaten 
danger  and  disaster  day  by  day  become  more 
imminent.  Unless  we  broaden  our  knowledge  by 
more  comprehensive  study  of  the  institutions  of 
other  lands  and  improve  our  laws  accordingly, 
we  shall  fail  to  keep  the  path  of  progress  marked 
out  by  our  imperial  ancestors,  and  there  will 
be  no  hope  of  securing  that  just  administration 
which  the  welfare  of  ministers  and  people  alike 
demand. 

Some  time  ago,  therefore,  we  appointed  certain 
ministers  to  visit  foreign  countries  to  inquire 
into  their  methods  of  government,  and  Duke 
Tsai-Tse  and  his  associates  have  now  returned 
find  made  their  reports.  All  are  agreed  that  the 
Inck  of  prosperity  in  the  State  is  due  to  the 
separation  between  the  officials  and  the  people, 
nnd  the  lack  of  co-operntion  between  the  cap- 
ilal  and  the  provinces.  The  officials  are  ignorant 
op  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  the  people  do 
not  understand  what  is  necessary  to  the  safety 
of  the  State. 

The  wealth  and  strength  of  other  countries 
are  due  to  their  practice  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment,   in    which   public   questions   are    deter- 
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mined  by  consultation  with  the  people.  The 
ruler  and  his  people  are  as  one  body,  animated 
by  one  spirit,  as  a  result  of  which  comprehensive 
consideration  is  given  to  the  general  welfare, 
and  the  limits  of  authority  are  clearly  defined. 
Even  in  securing  and  appropriating  funds  for 
the  public  use,  as  well  as  in  all  political  meas- 
uies,  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  made  tho 
public  concern  of  the  people.  Moreover,  theso 
rations  all  learn  one  from  another,  and  are  con- 
stantly improving  their  methods  so  as  to  attain 
to  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity.  The  s.uccess 
of  government  and  the  concord  of  the  people 
have   their  origin   here. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  can  but  consider 
carefully  the  form  of  government  best  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  times  and  adopt  a  constitutional 
policy  in  which  the  supreme  authority  shall  be 
vested  in  the  crown,  but  all  questions  of  gov- 
ernment shall  be  considered  by  a  popular  as- 
sembly. 

These  are  the  foundation  principles  upon 
which  the  perpetuity  of  the  State  is  to  rest.  As 
yet,  however,  a  constitution  is  not  prepared  and 
the  people,  too,  are  not  properly  equipped  witli 
the  necessary  knowledge.  If  we  adopt  hasty 
measures  and  simply  issue  speeches  and  preten- 
tious documents,  how  can  we  secure  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people? 

If,  therefore,  we  would  get  rid  of  accumulated 
evils  and  fix  responsibility  we  must  first  of  all 
begin  with  the  official  organization.  The  first 
thing  imperatively  necessary  is  that  the  regula- 
tions relating  to  official  functions  be  taken  up 
and  carried  on  and  successfully  amended,  and 
that  the  various  classes  of  laws  likewise  be  care- 
fidly  arranged. 

We  must  extend  education,  put  the  finances 
in  order,  improve  the  military  system,  establish 
a  police  organization  throughout  the  empire, 
cause  the  gentry  and  people  to  thoroughly  under 
stand  political  affairs,  and  thus  by  such  prepara- 
tion lay  the  foundations  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

Let  the  ministers  and  officials  in  the  capital 
and  the  provinces  give  thorough  attention  to 
these  matters  and  exert  themselves  to  secure 
success. 

In  a  few  years  when  the  system  shall  have 
been  roughly  outlined,  we  can,  after  due  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances,  collate  and 
compare  the  methods  of  other  nations  and  adopt 
a  satisfactory  form  of  constitutional  government 
as  well  as  fix  a  date  for  putting  it  into  operation. 
That  date  will  depend  upon  the  rate  of  progress 
being  made  and  will  be  proclaimed  accordingly 
to  the  Empire. 

Let  all  the  Tartar  Generals,  Viceroys,  and 
Governors  of  the  provinces  instruct  the  literary 
classes  and  the  common  people  to  arouse  them- 
selves to  earnest  efforts  in  behalf  of  education, 
in  the  hope  that  every  one  may  come  to  under- 
stand the  real  meaning  of  patriotism  and  corj- 
prehend  those  principles  by  which  the  nation  is 
ti  be  united  for  the  promotion  of  civilization, 
that  private  interests  are  not  to  be  pursued  to 


the  injury  of  the  public  welfare,  that  petty  jea- 
lousies must  not  be  allowed  to  defeat  national 
policies  and  that  respect  for  authority  is  the 
preservative  of  peace. 

Thus  we  may  hope  that  the  people  will  ac- 
cumulate the  stores  of  wisdom  needed  for  the 
establishment  of  a  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Let  this  be  published  abroad  for  the  infor- 
mation of  all.    Respect  this. 


ARMY  DRILLING  LIKE  KAISER'S 


Foreign   Attaches   Watching   Remarkable    Sham 
War  in  China. 

In  no  respect  has  China  made  more  aston- 
ishing progress  than  in  her  once  ridiculous 
army.    Said  the  New  York  World : 

Changtefu,  China. — The  autumn  maneuvers 
of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Army  began  near  here 
in  October.  About  thirty  thousand  troops  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guns  from  Honan,  Hupeh, 
Chili,  and  Shangtung  Provinces  were  engaged, 
finder  the  command  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai. 

A  southern  army,  composed  of  the  Hupeh  and 
Honan  forces,  is  supposed  to  have  landed  in 
the  Yangtse  Valley,  and  one  wing  was  trying  to 
reach  Peking,  while  a  northern  army  (Chili  and 
Shangtung  troops)  was  compelled  to  defend  the 
capital   at  short  notice. 

The  troops  were  equipped  with  the  most  mod- 
ern accoutrements,  rifles,  and  guns,  and  their 
appearance  was  highly  creditable  to  the  foreign 
ntlicers  who  have  trained  them. 

Thirty  foreign  military  attaches  were  closely 
following  the  operations. 


WOOD'S  EYES  ON  THE  JAPS 


Commander's  Recent  Request  for  More  Philip- 
pine Troops  Arouses  Interest. 
The  pivot  of  American  worry  over  Japan- 
ese animosity  is  the  Philippines,  of  which  the 
following  dispatch  from  the  Kansas  City 
Star  tells  the  story: 

Leavenworth,  Kan. — In  connection  with  the 
developments  in  the  opposition  of  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  to  allowing  the  children  of  Jap- 
anese to  attend  the  public  schools  there,  in  vio- 
lation of  a  treaty  with  Japan,  it  is  recalled  by 
army  officers  that  only  ten  days  ago  the  War 
Department  made  public  a  remarkable  requesr 
from  General  Wood. 

General  Wood,  in  a  report  on  the  conditions 
iu  the  Philippines,  where  he  is  in  command  of 
the  United  States  forces,  advised  additional 
artillery  to  the  present  forces  in  the  islands  and 
suggested  sending  one  squadron  of  each  of  the 
cavalry  regiments  in  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippines. 

Wood's  Report  Was  a  Surprise. 

The  total  garrison  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
numbers   close   to   twentv   thousand   men.     Gen- 
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eial  Wood's  statement,  which  was  really  an  ar- 
gument against  a  reduction  of  Philippine  forces, 
created  much  surprise,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no 
imminent  danger  of  trouble  for  the  United  States 
that  would  require  an  early  strengthening  of 
island  forces.  In  his  request  for  more  troops  at 
that  time  General  Wood  said: 

"We  are  far  from  home  and  in  case  of  foreign 
disturbance,  even  with  all  our  troops  concen- 
trated in  Manita,  the  force  available  would  be 
barely  sufficient  to  defend  it  from  attack." 

Has  Hurt  the  Japs'  Feelings. 

The  trouble  in  San  Francisco  has  been  brew- 
ing for  some  time  and  doubtless  General  Wood 
was  familiar  with  the  possibility  of  trouble, 
arising  from  the  refusal  of  the  California  peo- 
ple to  allow  the  Japanese  children  to  attend  the 
public  schools.  There  have  been  other  things 
recently — the  killing  of  Japanese  poachers  for 
one — which  has  caused  Japan  to  ask  America  for 
an'  investigation,  but  none  of  them  has  hurt 
the  children-loving  Japanese  people  as  has  the 
exclusion  of  their  sons  and  daughters  from  the 
San   Francisco   schools. 


LABOR  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Its  Attitude  Toward  Its  Accused  Political  Boss 
Declared. 

While  the  laboring  elements  of  the  Pacific 
Coastt  are  appealing  to  the  nation  at  large  to 
protect  them  against  the  invasion  of  cheaper 
workers,  and  while  they  are  manifesting,  in 
common  with  those  of  other  portions  of  the 
country,  a  desire  to  participate  in  the  affairs 
of  government,  it  has  become  necessary  for 
them  to  clear  themselves  of  the  opprobrium 
arising  from  the  scandals  in  the  administra- 
tion of  San  Francisco.  Their  answer  in  this 
matter  was  given,  in  part,  as  follows,  in  the 
Labor  Clarion: 

A  word  or  two  from  the  Labor  Unionists  of 
San  Francisco  to  all  other  good  citizens,  anrl 
others : 

We,  Labor  Unionists  and  the  other  good  citi- 
zens of  the  community,  are  aware  of,  are  alive 
to,  the  fact  that  a  situation  which  may  be  fairly 
termed  a  "crisis"  confronts  this  Municipality. 

The  Administration  of  the  Municipality,  which 
owes  its  being  to  the  votes  of  Labor  Unionists, 
has  been  accused  of  various  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, and  is  now  on  trial  before  the  bar  of 
Public  Opinion,  and,  probably,  various  and 
sundry  members  of  this  Administration  may  be 
called  upon  to  defend  themselves  before  our 
courts. 

W^ith  the  high  or  low  crimes  or  misdemeanors 
of    any   office-holder   in    this    city,    whether    that 


olHce-holder  occupies  his  position  by  virtue  of 
the  votes  of  Labor  Unionists,  or  by  the  favor 
of  men  placed  in  power,  or  given  power,  by  the 
votes  of  Labor  Unionists,  the  Labor  Unionists 
of  San  Francisco  have  no  concern  apart  from 
that  of  the  other  good  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

If  any  man  holding  office  in  this  Municipality, 
no  matter  who  he  may  be,  has  violated  the  com- 
mon laws  of  our  country,  the  Labor  Unionists 
of  San  Francisco — aye,  of  the  entire  country! — 
say:    , 

' '  Punish  him !  Have  no  mercy  on  him.  A 
traitor  deserves  no  mercy!" 

But  while  keeping  watch  during  the  develop- 
ment of  this  municipal  "crisis" — and  he  is  gen- 
erally on  watch — the  Labor  Unionist  has  dis- 
covered-one  or  two  things  of  moment — facts  that 
concern  his  Bread-and-Butter  interests.  One  of 
the  things  he  has  discovered  is  this: 

The  moving  spirits  in  the  present  campaign 
against  "graft"  care  infinitely  less  about  ex- 
posing "graft"  because  it  is  "graft"  than 
they  do  about  fastening  a  charge  of  "graft" 
upon  certain  men  because  they  are,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  strong  factors  making  for  the  con- 
tinued success  and  progress  of  the  Labor  Union 
movement,  and  because  its  humiliation  and 
downfall  would  seem  to  promise  certain  success 
for  a  straightforward  fight-to-the-flnish  against 
Labor   T'nionism   in    San   Francisco. 


BRITISH  SURRENDER  TO  LABOR 


Kier  Hardie  and  Colleagues  Seem  to  Control  the 
Government. 

If  the  following  from  the  New  York  Times 
is  to  be  believed,  the  Labor  elements  have 
been  receiving  encouragement  elsewhere 
than  in  the  United  States : 

London. — The  Home  Secretary  has  softened 
the  punishment  of  the  "Suffragettes,"  who  were 
recently  arrested  for  disorderly  behavior  in  the 
precincts  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  who 
refused  to  give  sureties  for  their  good  conduct, 
by  treating  them  as  "first-class  misdemeanants." 
This  action  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  attributed 
to  his  humanitarian  vievi's  and  doubtless  he  was 
not  unwilling  that  this  idea  should  find  cur- 
rency, but  a  public  statement  by  James  Kier 
Hardie,  the  Independent  Labor  leader,  tends  to 
throw   another  light  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  action. 

The  Laborites  had  already  boasted  that  they 
had  wrenched  concessions  from  the  Government 
in  regard  to  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill.  On  top 
of  this  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  now  declares  that  if  the 
punishment  of  the  Suffragists  had  not  been  re- 
duced the  Laborites  intended  to  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
the  Government  climbed  down  at  the  eleventh 
hour. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Asquith  said 
tiiat    the    trades-unions    were    greatly    mistaken 
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if  they  believed  that  Mr.  Haldane  and  himself 
were  going  to  accept  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  pro- 
posals at  the  dictation  of  the  Laborites,  yet,  as 
the  Times  pointed  out,  these  proposals  were 
meekly  accepted.  Mr.  Kier  Hardie's  statement 
places  the  Government  in  a  decidedly  awkward 
position. 


CITES  FIGURES  ON  WAGES 


Railroads'  Statistician  Says  Trainmen  Are  Well 
Paid  in  Proportion  to  Expenses. 

Realizing  that  Labor's,  argument  is  one 
that  proceeds  straight  from  and  to  the  purse 
and  the  daily  bread,  the  corporations  have 
given  out  the  follovring  claim  as  to  the  exist- 
ing relations  between  wages  and  the  cost  of 
living.  The  statement  is  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  dispute  between  the  railroads  and  their 
switchmen  over  wages  has  reached  a  statistical 
stage.  The  roads  recently  issued  a  table  show- 
ing the  relative  increase  in  wages  and  cost  of 
living  since  1892,  bringing  out  the  fact  that  the 
men,  according  to  the  figures,  are  better  off  than 
they  were  thirteen  years  ago. 

"Touching  the  demand  of  the  switchmen  for 
an  increase  in  pay  amounting  to  over  thirty  per 
cent,"  said  Slason  Thompson,  speaking  for  the 
roads,  "it  seems  the  public  attention  might  well 
be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  this  particular  class 
of  labor  has  shared  in  the  upward  trend  of 
wages  to  a  remarkable  extent." 

The  table,  computed  on  the  basis  of  100  as  a 
standard  of  comparison,  follows: 


Av. 

Daily 

Cost  of 

Trainmen. 

Total  Pav. 

Wage. 

Food. 

1892  .  . 

.  68,732 

* 

99 

101.9 

1894  .  . 

.   63,417 

$36,504,135 

99.5 

97.8 

1898  .  . 

.   66,968 

39,597,133 

102.1 

98.7 

1899  .  . 

.   69,497 

41,261,977 

101.6 

99,5 

1900  .  . 

.  74,274 

44,844,475 

102.6 

101.1 

1901  .  . 

.   84,493 

51,646,290 

104.7 

105.2 

1902  .  . 

.  91,383 

56,335,462 

106.8 

110.9 

1903  .  . 

.104,885 

66,221,636 

113.6 

110.3 

1904  .  . 

.106,734 

75,521,384 

118.8 

111.7 

1905  .  . 

.111,405 
ita. 

78,458,000 
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GREAT  PROBLEM  SO] 

How  Two  Lambeth  Councilors  Would  Deal  with 
the  Unemployed. 

London. — Two  members  of  the  Lambeth  Bor 
ough  Council  have  put  their  heads  together  and 
think  they  have  solved  the  problem  of  the  un- 
employed in   their  borough. 

They  propose  that  the  working  hours  of  the 
men  now  employed  by  the  borough  be  reduced, 
or  cut  in  half,  in  order  to  find  employment  for 


those  out  of  work.  To  avoid  any  hardship,  they 
further  propose  that  the  reduction  of  hours  shal' 
not  affect  the  wages  of  those  to  whom  it  is  ap- 
plied. The  men  who  now  work  eight  hours  for 
a  certain  sum  would  receive  the  same  amount  for 
working  four  hours.  Thus  the  number  of  men 
employed  would  be  doubled.  Naturally,  also, 
the  borough's  expenditure  for  wages  would  be 
doubled.  • 

If  necessary,  the  Councilors  would  favor  a 
three-  or  even  four-platoon  system,  for,  accord- 
ing to  their  socialism,  it  is  the  business  of  Lam- 
beth Borough  to  provide  work  for  all  LambetU 
men  who  call  for  it.  The  proposition  will  be 
acted  upon  to-morrow. 


•    TO  RAISE  WAGES  10  PER  CENT 


Pennsylvania    Road    Will    Pay    Out    $1,000,000 
More  Each  Month. 

Philadeljjhia. — The  wages  of  all  employees  of 
the  Pennsylvania  system,  numbering  nearly  200,- 
000  on  all  lines  east  and  west  of  Pittsburg,  are 
to  be  increased  on  January  1.  This,  as  far  as 
the  Pennsylvania  system  is  concerned,  will  fore- 
stall the  concerted  action  of  organized  labor  to 
demand  a  raise  in  wages. 

The  management  is  considering  a  proposition 
to  grant  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  to  all  em- 
ployees whose  salary  per  month  is  less  than  $500. 
The  monthly  pay  roll  of  the  system  averages 
about  $10,000,000  and  an  increase  would  mean 
the   additional   payment   of  $1,000,000. 


BEER    WAS    NON-UNION 


Washington  Labor  Celebration  Marred  by  a  Sad 
Discovery. 

Washington. — There  was  trouble  recently  at 
a  business  meeting  of  the  local  trade  unions  held 
in  Typographical  Temple.  Refreshments  were 
served  and  part  of  them  consisted  of  bottled 
beer.  In  the  midst  of  the  meeting  the  discovery 
was  made  that  the  beer  had  been  blacklisted  by 
the  labor  unions.  A  delegate  from  the  Stone 
Cutters'  Union  demanded  to  know  "how  the 
goods  got  into  our  temple?" 

The  worst  feature  of  the  affair  was  that  more 
of  the  same  beer  had  been  ordered  for  a  later 
meeting  to  celebrate  the  return  of  Samuel 
Gompers,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor, 
from  his  campaign  against  Representative  Lit- 
tlefield,  of  Maine,  who  was  re-elected.  There 
was  much  excitement,  which  was  not  quieted  un- 
til the  presiding  officer  announced  that  wagons 
had  been  despatched  for  more  beer  of  another 
brand. 


LONG  SERVICE  REWARDED 

Western  Union  Company  Pensions  Faithful  Em- 
ployee for  Life. 

Springfield,    Mass. — Half   a   century    of   faith- 
ful service  in  the  same  office  by  John  F.  Mur- 
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ray,  cashier  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  at  Springfield,  has  been  rewarded  by 
a  life  pension.  Mr.  Murray  is  to  be  relieved  of 
his  present  arduous  duties  and  given  easier  util- 
ity work,  and  as  long  as  he  lives  is  to  receive 
his  full   salary. 

Mr.  Murray  is  65  years  old,  and  when  a  boy 
of  12  entered  the  employ  of  the  Home  Printing 
Telegraph  Company  as  a  messenger.  The  com- 
pany became  the  American  Telegraph  Company 
in  1863  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  1866.  When  Mr.  Murray  entered  the 
telegraph  business  the  smallest  charge  was  40 
cents  for  ten  words,  while  a  ten-word  message 
to  San  Francisco,  which  is  now  $1,  cost  the 
sender  $7. 


JACOB  H.  SCHIFF  IN  A  UNION 


Made  a  Stonecutter  Before  He  Could  Lay  Syna- 
gogue Cornerstone. 

A  large  congregation  witnessed  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Ohab  Zedek 
Synagogue  of  the  First  Hungarian  Congregation 
of  New  York  recently  in  One  Hundred  and  Six- 
teenth Street,  New  York.  This  is  the  oldest 
Hungarian  Hebrew  congregation  in  the  city  and 
for  the  last  thirty-five  years  has  worshipped  in 
the  synagogue  on  Norfolk  Street.  The  new 
building  is  to  be  in  Gothic  style.  Eugene  Schoen 
is  the  architect. 

The  Hebrew .  Orphan  Asylum  Band  opened  the 
ceremony  with  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,'' 
followed  by  prayer  and  an  address  in  German 
by  Rabbi  Philip  Klein.  Moritz  Neuman,  chair- 
man of  the  Building  Committee,  then  introduced 
Jacob  H.  Schiff.  who  was  to  lay  the  cornerstone, 
but  before  Mr.  Schiff  was  allowed  to  proceed  he 
was  initiated  into  Union  37,  Journeymen  Stone 
Setters,  of  New  York,  by  Delegate  Skinner  of 
the  International  Bricklayers'  Union. 


CHINESE  ON  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


Labor  Makes  an  Impressive  Public  Issue  of  Their 
Employment. 

Perhaps  as  comprehensive  and  cogent  a 
statement  of  the  grounds  of  Labor's  protest 
against  the  employment  of  Chinese  on  the 
Panama  Canal  as  has  been  framed  is  tlie 
following,  which  was  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Federation  in  San  Francisco.  It  h 
particularly  impressive  in  that  it  raises  the 
whole  question  to  the  plane  of  natural  race 
antagonisms  and  points  a  warning  hand  to 
the  possible  appearance  in  the  modern  labor 
world  of  the  old  practices  of  peo?'.age  ami 
slavery.  The  resolutions  are  reprinted  from 
the  Labor  Clarion. 

Tr    the    American    People : — An    Appeal. — The 


San  Francisco  Labor  Council,  fully  realizing  the 
danger  to  American  institutions  and  to  human 
liberty  which  the  importation  of  Chinese  slave 
labor  into  Panama  threatens,  hereby  issues  the 
following  statement : 

Recent  events  compel  us,  though  we  do  so  re- 
luctantly, to  hold  the  President  of  the  United 
States  responsible  for  the  proposed  introduction 
of  Chinese  laborers  into  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
We  do  not  claim  at  present  that  the  President 
realizes  that  this  Chinese  labor  will  be '  slave 
labor,  but  we  hold  from  knowledge  of  contract 
labor  as  proposed  for  Panama  and  from  our 
close  observation  of  Chinese  methods  that  these 
Chinese  contract  laborers  will  be  slaves  during 
the  term  of  their  contracts. 

These  laborers  contracting  themselves  for  a 
number  of  years  to  the  contractors  will  be 
forced  to  fulfil  these  contracts  under  penalty 
of  death  executed  by  the  highbinder  societies  in 
the  pay  of  the  rich  Chinese  who  will  furnish  this 
labor.  These  sentences  of  death  will  be  executed 
either  in  Panama  or  in  China  if  it  is  found  desir- 
able to  not  commit  too  many  of  these  murders  in 
the   Canal  Zone. 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  and  California, 
using  the  utmost  exertion  and  vigilance,  have 
had  to  reluctantly  admit  years  ago  that  the  Chi- 
nese in  California  were  principally  with  their 
property  and  lives  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chinese  societies  and  their  highbinder  clans. 
And  the  Chinese  in  California  are  not  supposed 
to  be  contract  laborers;  they  can  freely  move 
from  place  to  place,  as  far  as  our  laws  are  con- 
cerned. The  Chinese  in  Panama,  bound  in  their 
contracts  to  their  taskmasters,  refused  to  travel 
to  other  parts,  will  certainly  be  chattels,  pure 
and  simple. 

But  many  will  here  say:  We  have  to  build  the 
Canal  and  the  only  labor  available  is  Chinese 
contract  labor;  our  failure  to  secure  other  labor 
for  this  work  compels  vis  to  use  Chinese. 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  we  have  failed  to 
secure  American  labor  because  those  locally  in 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Canal  have 
planned  this  failure.  A  bold  statement,  indeed; 
but  one  that  can  be  proven  by  information  now 
of  general  knowledge  and  which  can  be  proven 
tenfold  if  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
makes  an  investigation   on   the   ground. 

From  reports  from  the  Canal  Zone  we  know- 
that  negro  labor  was  paid  80  cents  a  day.  We 
further  know  that  Congress,  under  the  advice  of 
the  administration,  abolished  the  Federal  eight- 
hour  day  on  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  ten- 
hour  day  was  inaugurated.  President  Roosevelt 
in  effect  stating  that  the  negroes  were  lazy  and 
thriftless,  hence  they  should  work  longer  hours. 
The  old,  old  answer  that  the  employers  of  labor 
always  made  when  the  workers,  worn  out  by  long 
hours  of  toil,  asked  for  the  shorter  workday — 
but  an  answer  that  has  been  proven  false  in  this 
and  other  countries  where  the  shorter  workday 
prevails.  And  if  the  shorter  workday  is  right 
in  the  temperate  climate,  how  much  more  so  in 
the  killing  heat  of  the  tropics. 

In  addition  to  the  lengthened  hours  of  labor. 
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the  80  cents  per  clay  of  the  negro  laborers  was 
quickly  spent  on  the  barest  necessaries  of  life, 
the  price  of  which,  through  general  increase  of 
rents,  were  so  high  that  the  negroes  quickly 
found  that  while  their  wage  was  nominally 
higher  than  they  had  earned  in  their  home  coun- 
tries, in  reality  they  received  less,  and  this,  at 
work  that  was  the  hardest  kind  of  labor,  per- 
formed under  unsanitary  conditions.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  negroes  became  unreliable 
and  quit  at  the  earliest  opportunity? 

Negro  labor  thus  being  driven  away,  the  cry 
was  set  up  and  judiciously  spread  by  many 
newspapers  that  the  only  way  to  build  the  Canal 
was  with  Chinese   contract   laborers. 

On  behalf  of  our  American  institutions,  on  be- 
half of  the  dignity  of  labor,  we  protest  against 
I  his  great  wrong. 

We  claim  that  the  Panama  Canal  can  and 
ought  to  be  built  by  American  labor.  If  not  by 
North  American  labor,  then  by  American  labor 
from  the  West  Indian  Islands,  from  Mexico  and 
from  the  republics  to  the  south.  Let  President 
Roosevelt,  and  we  believe  he  is  empowered  to  do 
so,  re-establish  the  eight-hour  day  and  proclaim 
a  minimum  wage  of  $2  per  day,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  laborers  from  the  countries  here 
mentioned  will  flood  to  Panama  and  build  as  free 
American  laborers  the  Canal. 

While  the  American  people  have  set  them- 
selves the  task  of  building  the  Canal,  a  greater 
task  than  was  set  them  by  the  patriots  and  mar- 
tyrs who  gave  their  lives  for  American  freedom 
has  been  set  them  by  the  statesmen  who  have 
placed  the  weaker  American  countries  under  the 
protection  of  the  United-  States  of  America. 

In  Mexico,  in  Cuba,  in  the  Central  and  South 
American  republics,  labor  is  struggling  for  a  bet- 
ter and  freer  life,  and  is  slowly  but  steadily  pro- 
gressing in  this  endeavor.  The  great  and  power- 
ful republic  to  the  north  is  looked  upon  by  these 
people  as  the  country  of  the  free,  as  the  country 
where  the  weak  and  oppressed  receive  aid  and 
protection.  When  depressed  and  weary  in  its 
struggle,  labor  of  ihese  countries  gains  hope  and 
courage  by  reference  to  the  conditions  in  our 
country.  Secretary  Root  but  recently  has  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  these  countries,  bringing  to 
their  governments  and  peoples  the  promise  of 
good  will  of  the  Government  and  people  of  our 
country.  The  people  of  these  countries  have  suf- 
fered from  and  know  the  horrors  of  Chinese  con- 
tract labor;  they  have  always  fought  it  against 
the  greed  of  individuals.  When  they  see  these 
horrors  re-enacted  in  Panama — and  they  will  be, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  our  government,  the 
labors  of  generations  will  be  undone  and  distrust 
and  fear  take  the  place  of  faith,  esteem  and  ad- 
miration. 

Reverting  to  the  plea  made  by  the  constructors 
of  the  Panama  Canal  that  only  Chinese  contract 
labor  can  dig  it,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
efforts  made  four  years  ago  to  have  Chinese  labor 
allowed  in  the  Philippines  and  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands. It  was  then  claimed  that  the  Filipinos 
were  thriftless  and  lazy,  and  that  Chinese  labor 
was  absolutely  needed  for  the  development  of  the 


islands — in  fact,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  Filipinos.  It  was  claimed  that  unless  Chinese 
laborers  were  given  to  the  Hawaiian  sugar  plant- 
ers, these  plantations  would  be  ruined.  President 
Roosevelt  sent  Professor  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  of 
Cornell  as  his  Commissioner  to  these  islands,  and 
he  returned  making  the  strongest  possible  plea 
in  a  lengthy  report  that  Chinese  be  permitted 
there.  Governor  Taft  likewise  recommended  in 
his  annual  report  limited  Chinese  immigration 
into  the  Philippines. 

But  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  investi- 
gated for  itself  the  labor  conditions  in  these 
islands,  and  what  did  it  find?  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  were  rapidly 
aiding  in  the  extermination  of  the  natives  and 
were  driving  the  few  remaining  white  workmen 
back  to  the  United  States.  The  demand  for  more 
Chinese  laborers  was  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  wages  of  resident  Mongolian  labor. 

In  the  Philippines  the  most  thorough  investi- 
gation showed  that  the  Filipinos  hate  the  Chi- 
nese more  bitterly  than  do  the  workers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  (for  the  Filipinos  know  the 
Chinese  for  over  two  hundred  years)  ;  that  intro- 
duction into  these  islands  of  any  large  number 
of  Chinese  would  be  the  signal  for  the  armed 
uprising  of  the  Filipinos;  further,  that  the  Fili- 
pinos were  reliable  and  industrious  workers 
where  they  received  fair  treatment  and  living 
wages;  also,  that  the  demand  for  Chinese  labor- 
ers was  made  by  European  and  American  capital- 
ists who  desired  under  American  protection  to 
exploit  the  islands  and  their  people.  When  these 
findings  were  presented  by  the  representative  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor-  to  Governor 
Taft,  the  former  left  the  islands  assured  that 
Chinese  would  stay  out  of  the  Philippines.  And 
they  have  been  kept  out,  with  beneficial  results 
to  the  Filipinos  and  the  American  people. 

What  held  true  regarding  the  Philippine  and 
Hawaiian  Islands,  does  and  will  hold  true  re- 
garding Chinese  in  Panama. 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  American  people 
in  having  the  Canal  built  by  Chinese  contract 
or  slave  labor,  lies  in  the  pernicious  example  it 
will  set  to  some  of  our  states  where  the  demand 
for  peon  and  contract  labor  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. Encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  Federal 
Government  there  is  great  danger  that  some 
state,  and  then  others,  will  enact  a  contract- 
Inbor  law,  the  violation  of  which  could  be  pun- 
ished with  imprisonment,  thus  re-establishing  in- 
voluntary servitude,  now  prohibited  by  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment.  That  such  a  law  will 
stand  the  test  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  is  unquestionable,  since  that  tribunal  has 
decided  (in  Robert  Robertson  et  al.  vs.  Barry 
Baldwin,  165  U.  S.  Reporter)  that  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  "slavery"  and  "involuntary  servi- 
tude" in  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  was  limited 
to  three  classes  of  labor,  namely,  the  negroes, 
the  Mexican  peon  and  the  Chinese  coolie.  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan,  in  a  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
same  case,  pointed  out  that,  under  the  decision 
of  the  court,  and  state  might  pass  a  law  provid- 
ing that  laborers  working  under  contracts  may  be 
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held  to  such  contracts  under  penalty  of  im- 
prisonment. Hence  the  people  of  our  country, 
who  have  suffered  so  much  in  abclishing  slavery 
and  involuntary  servitude,  should  be  eternally 
vigilant  against  the  insidious  re-establishment  of 
these  evils. 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  San  Francisco  Labor 
Council,  therefore  hereby  urge  President  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  of  War  Taft  to  withhold  the 
letting  of  the  Chinese  labor  contracts;  we  fur- 
ther urge  that  the  Governor  of  every  state  of  the 
union  give  this  matter  his  most  careful  consid- 
eration and  ask  the  President  to  defer  the  let- 
ting of  the  labor  contracts  until  this  question  has 
been  more  thoroughly  investigated.  We  further 
request  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  immediately,  or  at  the 
convention  of  the  Federation  to  be  held  in  No- 
vember, prepare  and  then  execute  plans  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  this  question  and  re- 
quest President  Roosevelt  to  withhold  the  letting 
of  the  contracts;  we  also  ask  every  international 
union,  every  local  of  such  internationals,  every 
State  Federation  of  Labor  and  every  City  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council  to  urge  President  Roosevelt 
to  withhold  the  letting  of  these  contracts.  We 
further  ask  the  press  of  our  country  (copies  of 
this  statement  will  be  sent  to  every  daily  paper) 
to  give  this  matter  the  consideration  and  pub- 
licity it  so  fully  deserves. 


PRESIDENT   SALUTED  A  BOY. 


Stood  in  the  Bain  to  Please  a  Hospital  Sufferer 
as  Car  Passed. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — With  characteristic  kindli- 
ness, President  Roosevelt  braved  the  rain  by 
standing  on  the  rear  platform  of  his  special 
car,  the  Mayflower,  as  it  passed  the  Harrisburg 
Hospital  in  order  that  two  of  its  little  inmates 
might  realize  the  gratification  of  the  desire  to  see 
the  chief  of  the  great  United  States. 

Steadfastly  the  President  refused  invitations 
of  men  high  in  the  nation's  council  to  greet  the 
people  at  points  along  the  way  from  Washing- 
ton to  this  city ;  but  when  a  child  appealed  to  him 
he  yielded,  appeared  on  the  platform  of  the  car, 
and,  heedless  of  the  dashing  raindrops,  greeted 
two  little  patients  in  the  hospital  with  a  military 
salute. 

One  of  the  boys  is  Ralph  Hartzell,  the  11- 
year-old  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  V.  Hartzell,  chief 
clerk  of  the  factory  inspector's  office.  On  Sat. 
urday,  September  22,  Ralph  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  break  his  leg,  and  he  was  taken  to  the 
hospital.  Ralph  had  been  looking  forward  to 
the  dedication  of  the  capitol,  at  which  time  he 
would  be  able  to  see  the  great  President.  He 
worried  over  this  when  he  was  taken  to  the  in- 
stitution and  asked  his  father  to  write  to  the 
President  and  ask  him  to  look  from  the  window  of 
the  train  at  the  side  entrance  of  the  hospital, 
where  he  would  be  sitting. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Hartzell  wrote  and  received  his 
answer  on  Tuesday,  together  with  a  photograph  of 
the  President,  saying  that  he  would  wave  his 
hand  at  the  lad  as  they  passed  the  hospital.  On 
•the  bottom  of  the  picture  the  President  had  writ- 
ten the  following: 

"For  Ralph  Hartzell,  with  best  wishes  from 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  October  2,  1906." 

The  other  lad  is  Hale  Jenkins,  6  years  old,  who 
has  been  in  the  hospital  for  five  weeks  with  a 
fractured   leg. 


Formal  Prayer. 

"I  urged  him  to  vote  as  he  prayed,  and  he  had 
the  effrontery  to  reply  that  he  did  so.  Of  course 
we  all  know  he  votes  just  as  the  bosses  tell  him." 

"Well,  possibly  he  is  an  Episcopalian,  or  a 
new  style  Presbyterian." — Puck. 


Rival  Boasts. 


The  Republican — "Roosevelt  is  the  greatest 
president  we  have  ever  had." 

The  Democrat — "And  Bryan  is  the  greatest 
we  haven't  ever  had." — Puck. 


Ironical. 

A  leading  American  politician  recently  took 
his  little  son  to  Washington,  where  they  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Senate  gallery,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  specially  interested 
the  boy,  and  his  father  explained  that  Dr.  Hale 
was  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

"Oh,  he  prays  for  the  Senate,  doesn't  het" 
asked  the  lad. 

"No,"  said  the  politician,  "he  gets  up  and 
takes  a  look  at  the  Senate,  and  then  prays  for 
the  country." 


"Why  is  Beveridge?"  asks  the  San  Francisco 
Argonaut.  Because  the  commonplace  is  popular 
and  commercial  success  a  religion. — Puck. 


•    The  President's  Formulas. 

President  Roosevelt  has  two  convenient  for- 
mulas for  dealing  with  trouble.  One  is  to  blame 
it  on  Loeb  and  the  other  is  to  send  Taft  to 
straighten   it   out. — Hartford   Times-Democrat. 
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-Fiotn  the  New  York  World. 


REACTION  AGAINST  THE  STRENUOUS 


SOCIALISTS    ARE    NOT    THE    ONLY    ONES    WHO    ARE  SEEKING    A 

MEANS    OF    RELEASE    FROM    THE    PRESSURE    OF 

MODERN    LIFE  AND  CONDITIONS 


CTRIPPED  of  the  attributes  of  politics 
and  reduced  to  the  simple  terms  of  hu- 
man life,  the  animus  of  the  recent  campaign 
was  something  more  than  either  business  or 
finance.  Mr.  Hearst,  for  his  part,  repre- 
sented the  appeal  of  the  human  against  the 
corporate.  Mr.  Roosevelt  represented  the  be- 
lief in  the  fair  and  square  as  against  the  in- 
tricate and  the  evasive.  And  as  the  people 
voted  for  or  against  either  of  these,  they 
voted  for  or  against  that  which  they  felt 
would  contribute  most  to  their  own  comfort 


and  detract  least  from  their  own  endeavors 
to  make  life  easier  and  more  felicitous  for 
themselves  or  their  families.  American  ways 
have  become  so  strenuous,  American  de- 
mands upon  the  energy  have  become  so  unre- 
mitting, that  there  are  few  who  do  not  crave 
•some  manner  of  release,  some  more  hours  of 
repose,  some  greater  privileges  of  relaxation. 
To  those  who  wish  most  ardently  in  this 
direction,  Socialism  has  been  taken  to  as  a 
means  to  the  end.  To  others,  not  inclined 
to  compromise  with  things  as  they  are,  co- 
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operation  has  occasionally  been  undertaken. 
In  extreme  cases,  the  far-away  colony,  to- 
tally out  of  touch  with  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  life,  has  been  tried. 


FELIX  ADLER  DISCOURAGED 


Too  Much  "It  Will  All  Come  Out  Right  in  the 
End,"   He  Thinks. 

How  imperative  the  appeal  for  a  less 
strained  order  may  seem  is  reflected  in  the 
following  from  the  New  York  Sun: 

Dr.  Felix  Adler  addressed  the  New  York  So- 
ciety for  Ethical  Culture  in  Carnegie  Hall  re- 
cently on  "The  Present  Moral  Crisis  in  Amer- 
ican Life."  The  meeting  was  the  opening  one 
of  the  fall  season  and  the  first  that  Dr.  Adler 
has  addressed  in  five  months.    Dr.  Adler  said: 

What  a  pass  we  have  come  to  as  revealed  by 
all  the  recent  exposures  of  depraved  public  life! 
The  humiliating  fact  is  the  tremendous  extent 
to  which  moral  iniquities  have  been  practiced, 
the  fact  that  eminent  and  leading  men  of  the 
Church  and  State  are  those  chiefly  guilty. 

The  other  point  which  shows  the  gravity  of 
the  conditions  is  the  exceptional  meanness  re- 
vealed in  the  exposures.  How  utterly  despicable 
is  the  struggle  in  the  insurance  revelations — ^a  de- 
structive, overpowering  strength  against  weak- 
ness. Those  who  are  intrusted  with  a  deathbed 
hope  instead  of  making  a  policy  as  large  as  pos- 
sible would  cut  it  down  to  a  fraction,  for  every 
political  contribution  means  less  to  be  paid  on 
policies.  In  the  face  of  these  revelations  I  think 
as  a  people  we  are  altogether  too  optimistic.  We 
trust  too  much  to  the  individual.  We  direct  one 
man  to  take  the  broom  and  sweep  the  Augean 
stables  clean;  we  bend  all  efforts  to  elect  him, 
and  when  we  do  we  sit  back  and  rest. 

One  thing  is  almost  pathetic,  and  that  is  the 
insistence  of  editors,  writers  and  speakers,  when 
some  heartrending  revelation  has  been  made,  to 
affirm  that  in  spite  of  evils  the  American  people 
have  absolute  power  and  ability  to  set  all  things 
right.  But  if  the  American  people  are  so  strong 
and  upright  why  do  they  allow  these  things  to 
go  on?  I  believe  in  the  essential,  or  rather  po- 
tential, goodness  of  human  nature  but  have  no 
faith  in  the  fatalism  that  where  the  masses  rule 
somehow  things  will  come  out  all  right. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  New  York  elab- 
orated with  much  unction  the  doctrine,  "The 
fruits  of  labor  of  right  belong  to  the  laborer." 
This  supposed  beacon  of  light  is  really  darkness. 
How  is  it  possible  in  our  complex  factory  system, 
where  muscle,  brain,  artistic  sense,  and  executive 
ability  are  all  chemically  combined  in  the  product, 
to  isolate  the  share  in  the  product  due  to  manual 
labor.     In  addition,  the  unrequited  skill,  inven- 


tive genius,  toil  and  labor  of  the  dead  enter  in. 
The  doctrine  is  nonsense  for  the  employer  as  well 
as  the  laborer.  This  formula,  cited  as  a  truism, 
shows  the  need  for  new  light  and  new  principles 
upon  which  to  settle  these  problems. 

President  Roosevelt  is  the  first  teacher  of  the 
land.  His  colloquial  expressions,  as  the  "square 
deal,"  have  done  much  to  interpret  ethical 
truths.  But  I  disagree  entirely  with  his  views 
of  wealth.  When  he  says  that  while  it  is  neces- 
sary to  check  violent  and  unscrupulous  methods 
of  acquiring  wealth,  the  desire  for  unlimited 
wealth  should  be  encouraged  as  an  incentive  to 
industry,  he  is  stating  a  fallacy. 

The  need  of  the  time  is  for  light  and  knowledge 
to  see  the  truth.  In  spite  of  all  errors  there  has 
never  been  a  time  so  pregnant  as  the  present 
with  opportunities  for  contributing  to  the  moral 
goodness  of  the  people  so  that  the  world  may 
see,  midway  between  the  Occident  and  the  Orient, 
a  nation  morally  great  as  well  as  great  in  civ- 
ilization and  culture. 


WAR  ON  WEALTH  A  DISEASE 


So    Says    Dr.    Mitchell,    Surgeon    of    the    Rock 
Island  Railroad  Company. 

How  vital  the  anti-wealth  war  may  be- 
come because  of  its  excessive  pull  upon  the 
physical  nature  is  reflected  in  the  following 
from  the  New  York  World: 

Chicago. — War  on  wealth  and  baiting  of  cor- 
porations is  due  to  disease.  This  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  A.  E.  Mitchell,  surgeon  for  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad.  "It  is  a  form  of  neuras- 
thenia and  sweeps  like  an  epidemic,"  said  he  in 
an  address  to  the  national  convention  of  railway 
surgeons. 

"The  educated  physician,"  said  he,  "knows 
that  hysteria  is  as  much  a  disease  as  smallpox. 
It  affects  men  as  well  as  women. 

"Nervous  epidemic  is  sweeping  around  the 
whole  North,  but  narrowing  it  down  to  our  own 
country,  it  is  almost  wliolly  social.  But  the  power 
which  has  enabled  the  few  to  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many  is  the  fault  of  the  many.  It 
i;'  only  another  proof  that  men  are  led  by  their 
emotions  into  unreasoning  and  finally  destructive 
methods,  and  that  again  in  the  agitation  under 
misguided  leadership  they  are  likely  to  rise  and 
destroy  their  own  creations. 

"Corporations  frequently  submit  to  extortions 
almost  to  blackmail,  rather  than  take  their 
chances  before  a  jury  of  men  whose  minds  have 
felt  the  contagion  of  the  prevailing  hysteria.  The 
lobbies  maintained  by  railroads  and  other  corpo- 
rations in  various  capitals  have  been  made  neces- 
sary for  self-preservation,  because  of  the  lower 
standard  growing  out  of  perverted  nerve  action, 
which  is  spreading  itself  in  the  form  of  a  hys- 
terical epidemic." 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  SOCIALISM 


Author  of   "The  Jungle"   Founds  a  Colony  in 
New  Jersey. 

The  Socialist's  idea  of  the  way  out  is 
shown  in  the  following  from  the  New  York 
World: 

Upton  Sinclair,  who  wrote  "The  Jungle,"  has 
created  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  what  he  calls  a  home 
colony.  This  is  a  Socialistic  settlement — the 
gorgeous  antithesis  of  the  squalid  tenements  de- 
scribed so  vividly  by  Mr.  Sinclair  in  his  novel. 

Helicon  Hall  is  the  Greek  name  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's establishment.  It  is  a  long,  low  and 
picturesque  building,  stuccoed  and  white  paneled, 
and  embowered  among  trees.  When  you  enter  the 
hall  you  are  in  a  maze,  for  there  is  on  the  left 
of  you  a  plot  of  green  grass  and  palms,  and  on 
the  right  an  open  grate  fire.  It  perplexes  and 
delights  one. 

Fourteen  in  Colony  Now. 

'Yes,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair,  "this  colony  is  on 
its  feet.  We  are  ready  to  begin.  Already  there 
are  fourteen  persons  in  the  house,  and  we  have 
some  four  hundred  bona-fide  applications  for 
rooms.  In  fact,  all  of  the  rooms  have  been  prac- 
tically engaged." 

When  asked  as  to  the  character  of  the  col- 
onists he  had  secured,  Mr.  Sinclair  said:  "Well, 
the  lady  at  present  in  the  kitchen  is  a  graduate 
of  Cornell.  Her  intention  is  to  complete  her 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  Columbia.  How's  that?  I 
can  tell  you  this  also:  There's  a  newspaper 
woman  coming  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  take 
a  position  with  us.  as  laundress. 

Mr.  Sinclair  went  on  to  say  that  there  will 
be  no  "servant  problem"  at  Helicon  Hall.  "Let 
me  tell  you,"  said  he,  "that  I  am  a  Socialist, 
and  that  I  consider  that  the  private  afEairs  of 
most  individuals  constitute  the  most  important 
public  affair  now  existing.  A  few  years  ago  the 
solution  was  a  simple  one.  Then  all  my  wife  and 
I  ever  dreamed  of  wanting  was  a  one-room  cabin 
in  the  country,  solid  enough  to  keep  out  the  rain 
and  the  cold.  But  now,  for  numberless  reasons, 
this  is  impossible.  We  have  learned  more  about 
the  world.  We  have  been  to  Packingtown,  which 
means  that  we  can  never  again  eat  meat  without 
a  qualm.  We  have  lived  two  years  on  a  farm — 
but  even  there  the  problem  of  living  was  not 
solved  for  us.  So  I  have  established  this  colony. 
The  move  has  been  quickly  made,  all  accom- 
plished, indeed,  within  a  fortnight.  I  want  to 
say  that  if  you  object  to  servants  you  ought 
never  to  have  been  married.  But  is  a  man  to  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  parenthood  just  because 
he  happens  to  possess  an  intellect?  And  is  it  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  race  that  its  future  gen- 


erations should  be  furnished  exclusively  by  the 
ignorant  and  callous?  And  if  authors,  artists, 
scientists  and  philosophers  are  to  reproduce  their 
kind,  what  is  to  be  done?  Shall  they  have  to 
marry  their  housekeepers?  I  have  made  many 
sacrifices  for  my  art,  but  that  one  staggered  me. 

Hope  for  Happy  Colony. 

"Ip  this  building  we  shall  be  a  happy  co-op- 
erative colony  of  Socialists.  Everything  to-day 
looks   rosy. ' ' 

His  children's  colony  is  a  main  and  pet  feature 
of  Mr.  Sinclair's  co-operative  housekeeping  ex- 
periment. He  gave  these  important  details: 
"First,"  said  he,  "there  is  a  kindergarten  es- 
tablishment for  forty  children  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  seven.  Charged  to  the  account  of 
this  establishment  are  the  services  of  two  kin- 
dergartners  and  three  assistants,  one  house- 
keeper and  assistant,  two  trained  nurses  and 
four  nurses'  helpers,  a  cook  and  assistant,  and  a 
physician.    The  total  expense  is  $3,220  a  year. 

' '  Then  there  is  a  school  establishment  for  forty 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen. 
Here  the  staff,  besides  nurses  and  helpers,  the 
doctor,  cook,  housekeeper,  et  al.,  includes  four 
teachers  and  a  head  teacher,  and  the  expense  is 
estimated  at  $3,650." 

Mr.  Sinclair  said  that  the  total  capitalization 
of  the  home  colony  would  be  something  like 
$275,000,  the  children's  building  representing 
about  $20,000 ;  the  main  building  with  its  equip- 
ment, $110,000;  the  laundry  and  dairy  establish- 
ments, $10,000;  the  land,  $30,000,  and  "improve- 
ments," $105,000. 

"The  members  and  residents,"  said  he,  "will 
go  into  the  colony  with  the  understanding  that 
they  are  to  be  charged  for  board  and  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  colony  pro  rata;  whereas  those  who 
are  sought  as  employees  of  the  colony  have  to 
be  offered  some  definite  terms.  Hence  a  certain 
number  of  hours  per  week  of  unskilled  labor  will 
be  named  as  equivalent  to  board,  room-rent  and 
the  various  public  privileges  of  the  colony.  Those 
who  desire  to  work  this  number  of  hours  or  more 
will  be  classified  as  'workers,'  while  those  who 
work  less  will  be  known  as  'residents,'  and  will 
be  charged  as  non-working  residents  and  mem- 
bers of  the  colony,  their  earnings  being  credited 
(o  their  account." 

Just  a  Business  Proposition. 

"And  now,"  said  he,  "let  me  repeat  in  a  word 
that  what  I  am  making  here  is  a  simple  business 
proposition.  I  am  not  dreaming  any  sort  of  self- 
supporting  colony  to  set  a  new  ideal  and  realize 
the  Co-operative  Commonwealth.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Socialist  party  and  all  the  hopes  of 
my  life  are  there.  Here  in  Englewood  I  am  sim- 
ply forming  an  association  of  persons  who  may 
possess  but  moderate  incomes  in  order  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  the  application  of  the  machine 
process  to  their  domestic  affairs.     That  is  all." 
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AVOID  THE  PARTY  CIRCLE 
Beware,  the  lids  are  off! 


TO  IMPROVE  THE  HUMAN  RACE 


Committee  on  Eugenics  Will  Study  the  Problems 
of  Heredity. 

A  scientific  confession  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  modern  rush  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  organization  of  the  Eugenic 
Society,  whose  purpose  is  the  strengthening 
and  bettering  of  the  human  race  by  pro- 
cesses of  physical  selection  and  culture. 
Said  the  Washington  Post  concerning  this 
society : 

To  further  his  project  for  the  improvement  of 
the  human  race,  by  investigations  in  hereditv 
and  its  application  to  men  and  women.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture   W.   M.  Hays  has   ap- 


-Chicago  News. 

pointed  a  committee,  composed  of  distinguished 
scientists,  who  will  submit  a  report  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  American  Breeders'  Association. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell,  Washington ;  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  president  of  Leland  Stanford  University; 
Major  Charles  Woodruff.  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A.;  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Henderson,  University  of  Chicago;  C. 
W.  Ward,  New  York,  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Gilbert. 
Washington. 

It  is  called  the  committee  on  eugenics.  "Eu- 
genics" is  defined  as  "the  science  of  generative 
or  procreative  development;  the  doctrine  of 
progress  or  evolution,  especially  in  the  human 
race,  through  improved  conditions  in  the  relations 
of  the  sexes." 

Duty  of  the  Committee. 

The  duty  of  the  committee,  as  defined  by  Sec- 
retary Hays,  will  be  "to  investigate  and  report 
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Mr.  Bryan  supported  the  Hearst  ticket. 

—St.  Louis  Globe-Democrar. 

on  heredity  in  the  human  race;  to  devise  methods 
of  recording  the  values  of  the  blood  of  individ- 
uals, families,  peoples,  and  races;  to  emphasize 
the  value  of  superior  blood  and  the  menace  to 
society  of  inferior  blood,  and  to  suggest  methods 
of  improving  the  hereditv  of  the  family,  the  peo- 
ple, or  the  race." 

The  entire  scientific  world  will  be  interested 
ill  the  report  of  the  committee,  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  organization  of  which  it  is  a 
part  at  the  meeting  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  January 
15  to  18,  of  the  coming  year.  The  appointment 
of  the  committee  is  considered  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  the  scientific  study  of  human  heredity. 
It  is  likely  the  report  will  recommend  methods  for 
the  practical  application  of  what  otherwise  might 
remain  mere  theory. 

The  investigation  will  be  made  without  any 
idea  of  the  spectacular  and  without  any  inten- 
tion of  suggesting  methods  for  the  "breeding" 
of  men.  The  committee's  work  will  be  entirely 
practical.  It  will  simply  suggest  methods  where- 
by the  laws  of  heredity  may  be  applied  to  men, 
so  that  disease  and  crime  may  be  prevented.  Out 
of  it  those  interested  in  the  movement  hope  will 
come  further  and  more  extensive  investigations 
along  the  same  line. 


SOCIALISM  AND  MOTHERHOOD 


H.  G.  Wells  Gives  His  Theories  of  the  Relations 
of  the  Sexes. 

One,  at  least,  among  the  Socialists,  finds 
much  of  the  difficulty  of  the  times  in  the 
unnatural  obligations  put  upon  womanhood. 
His  way  out  of  the  situation  is  told  by  him- 
self in  an  article  in  the  New  York  "World, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  excerpt: 

T  do  not  think  there  is  at  present  among  Eng- 
lish and  American  Socialists  any  representative 


figure  at  all  counselling  free  love.  The  modern 
tendency  is  all  toward  an  amount  of  control  over 
the  function  of  reproduction  if  anything  in  excess 
of  that  exercised  by  the  State  and  public  usage 
to-day.  Let  me  make  a  brief  comparison  of  ex- 
isting conditions  with  what  I  believe  to  be  .the 
ideals  of  most  of  my  fellow  Socialists  in  this 
matter,  and  the  reader  can  then  judge  for  him- 
self between  the  two  systems  of  intervention. 

And  first  let  me  run  over  the  outline  of  the 
thing  we  are  most  likely  to  forget  and  have 
wrong  in  such  a  discussion,  the  thing  directly 
under  our  noses,  the  thing  that  is.  People  have 
an  odd  way  of  assuming  in  such  a  comparison 
that  we  are  living  under  an  obligation  to  con- 
form to  the  moral  code  of  the  Christian  Church 
at  the  present  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  living  in  an  epoch 
of  extraordinary  freedom  in  sexual  matters,  mit- 
igated only  by  certain  economic  imper.i lives. 

Anti-Socialist  writers  have  a  way  of  pretend- 
ing that  Socialists  want  to  make  free  love  pos- 
sible, while  in  reality  free  love  is  open  to  any 
solvent  person  to-day.  People  who  do  not  want 
to  marry  are  as  free  as  air  to  come  together 
and  part  again  as  they  choose;  there  is  no  law 
to  prevent  them;  the  State  takes  it  out  of  their 
children  with  a  certain  mild  malignancy — that 
is   all. 

Married  people  are  equally  free,  saving  certain 
proprietary  claims  upon  one  another,  claims  that 
can  always  be  met  by  the  payment  of  damages. 
The  restraints  are  purely  restraints  of  opinion, 
that  would  be  as  powerful  to-morrow  if  legal 
marriage  were  altogether  abolished. 

There  was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  there  were 
actual  legal  punishments  for  unchastity  in 
women,  but  that  time  has  gone,  it  might  seem, 
forever.  Our  State  retains  only  from  an  age  that 
held  mercantile  methods  in  less  honor  a  certain 
habit  of  persecuting  women  who  sell  themselves 
by  retail  for  money,  but  this  is  done  in  the  name 
of  public  order  and  not  on  account  of  the  act. 
Such  a  woman  must  exact  cash  payments,  she 
cannot  recover  debts,  she  is  placed  at  a  ridic- 
ulous disadvantage  toward  her  landlord  (which 
makes  her  accommodation  peculiarly  lucrative), 
and  she  is  exposed  to  various  inconveniences  of 
street  regulation  and  status  that  must  ultimately 
corrupt  every  police  force  in  the  world.  For  all 
that  she  seems  to  continue  in  the  land  with  a 
certain  air  of  prosperity.  Beyond  that  our  con- 
trol between  man  and  women  is  nil.  Our  society 
to-day  has,  in  fact,  no  complete  system  of  sexual 
morals  at  all.     It  has  the  remains  of  a  system. 

It  has  the  remains  of  a  monogamic  patriarchal 
system,  in  which  a  responsible  man  owned  nearly 
absolutely  wife  and  offspring.  All  its  laws  and 
sentiments  alike  are  derived  from  the  reduction 
and  qualification  of  that. 

Normal  Development  Needed. 

These  are  not  the  pretensions,  indeed,  of  the 
present  system,  such  as  it  is,  but  they  are  the 
facts.  And  even  the  present  disorder,  one 
gathers,  is  unstable.  One  hears  on  every  hand 
of  its  further  decadence.    From  Father  Vaughan 
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to  President  Roosevelt,  and  volleying  from  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops  comes  the  witness  to 
that.  Not  only  the  old  breaches  grow  wider  and 
more  frequent,  but  in  the  very  penetralia  of  the 
family  the  decay  goes  on.  The  birth  rate  falls 
— and  falls.  The  family  fails  more  and  more  in 
its  essential  object.  This  is  a  process  absolutely 
independent  of  any  socialist  propaganda ;  it  is 
part  of  the  normal  development  of  the  existing 
social  and  economic  system.  It  makes  for  ster- 
ilization, for  furtive  wantonness  and  dishonor. 
The  existing  system  produces  no  remedies  at  all. 
Prominent  people  break  out  ever  and  again  into 
vehement  scoldings  of  this  phenomenon ;  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  reverberate  race  sui- 
cide, but  there  is  no  sign  whatever  in  the  statis- 
tical curves  of  the  smallest  decimal  per  cent  of 
response  to  these  exhortations. 

Our  existing  sexual  order  is  a  system  in  de- 
cay. What  are  the  alternatives  to  its  steady 
process  of  collapse?  That  is  the  question  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves.  To  heap  foul  abuse,  as 
many  quite  honest  but  terror  stricken  people 
seem  disposed  to  do,  on  any  one  who  attempts 
to  discuss  any  alternative  is  simply  to  accelerate 
this  process.  To  me  it  seems  there  are  three  main 
directions  along  which  things  may  go  in  the  fu- 
ture and  between  which  rational  men  have  to 
choose. 

The  first  is  to  regard  the  present  process  as 
inevitable  and  moving  toward  the  elimination  of 
weak  and  gentle  types,  to  clear  one's  mind  of  the 
prejudices  of  one's  time  and  to  contemplate  a 
disintegration  of  all  the  realities  of  the  family 
into  an  epoch  of  free  love,  mitigated  by  mer- 
cantile necessities  and  a  few  transparent  hypocri- 
sies. Wealthy  men  will  be  found  to  live  lives 
of  irresponsible  polygamy;  poor  men  will  do 
what  they  can ;  woman 's  life  will  be  adventurous ; 
the  population  will  decline  in  numbers  and  per- 
haps in  quality.  (To  guard  against  the  idiotical- 
ly mischievous  quoter  who  lies  in  wait  for  all 
Socialist  writers  let  me  say  at  once  that  this 
state  of  affairs  is  anti-Socialistic,  is,  I  believe, 
socially  destructive,  and  does  not  commend  itself 
to  me  at  all.) 

The  second  direction  is  toward  reaction,  an  at- 
tempt to  return  to  the  simple  old  conceptions  of 
our  past,  to  the  patriarchal  family,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  I  take  to  be 
the  conception  of  such  a  liberal  as  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton  or  such  a  conservative  as  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil,  and  to  be  also  as  much  idea  as  there  is 
underlying  most  tirades  against  modern  morals. 
The  rights  of  the  parent  will  be  insisted  on  and 
restored,  and  the  parent  means  pretty  distinctly 
the  father.  Subject  to  the  influence  of  a  power- 
ful and  well  organized  Church,  a  rejuvenescent 
Church,  he  is  to  resume  that  control  over  wife 
and  children  of  which  the  modern  State  has 
partially  deprived  him.  The  development  of  sec- 
ular education  is  to  be  arrested,  particular  stress 
is  to  be  laid  upon  the  wickedness  of  any  inter- 
vention with  natural  reproductive  processes,  the 
spread  of  knowledge  in  certain  directions  is  to  be 
made  criminal,  and  early  marriages  are  to  be 
encouraged.     •     •     • 


I  do  not  by  any  means  regard  this  as  an  im- 
possible programme ;  I  believe  that  in  many  direc- 
tions it  is  quite  a  practicable  one.  It  is  in  har- 
mony with  great  masses  of  feeling  in  the  country 
and  with  many  natural  instincts.  It  would  not, 
of  course,  affect  the  educated  wealthy  and  leis- 
urely upper  class  in  the  community,  who  would 
be  able  and  intelligent  enough  to  impose  their 
own  private  glosses  upon  its  teaching,  but  it 
would  "moralize"  the  general  population  and 
reduce  them  to  a  state  of  prolific  squalor. 

Its  realization  would  be  almost  inevitably  ac- 
companied by  a  decline  in  sanitation,  and  a  cor- 
related rise  in  birth  rate  and  death  rate  and  it 
is  quite  conceivable  that  after  some  stresses  a 
very  nearly  stable  social  equilibrium  would  be 
attained. 

After  all  it  is  this  simple  sort  of  life,  without 
drains  and  without  education,  with  child  labor 
(in  the  open  air  for  the  most  part  until  the 
eighteenth  century — though  that  is  a  detail)  and 
a  consequent  straightforward  desire  for  children 
that  has  been  the  normal  life  of  humanity  for 
many  thousand  years.  We  might  not  succeed 
in  getting  back  to  landed  peasantry,  we  might 
find  large  masses  of  the  population  would  hang 
up  obstacles  in  industrial  towns — towns  that  in 
their  simple  naturalness  of  congestion  might 
come  to  resemble  the  Chinese  pattern  pretty 
closely,  but  I  have  no  doubt  we  could  move  far 
ia  that  direction  with  very  little  dififtculty  indeed. 

The  third  direction  is  toward  the  developing 
conceptions  of  Socialism.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed at  once  that  these,  as  steadily  and  meth- 
odically they  emerge  from  mere  generalities  and 
confusions,  do  present  themselves  as  being  in 
many  aspects  novel  and  untried.  They  are  as 
untested,  and  in  many  respects  as  alarming,  as 
steam  traction  or  iron  shipping  was  in  1830. 
They  display  clearly  and  unambiguously  princi- 
ples already  timidly  .admitted  in  practice  and 
sentiment  to-day,  but  as  yet  admitted  only  con- 
fusedly and  amidst  a  cloud  of  contradictions. 

Essentially  the  Socialist  position  is  a  denial 
of  property  in  human  beings;  not  onlv  must 
land  and  the  means  of  production  be  liberated 
from  the  multitude  of  little  monarchs  among 
whom  they  are  distributed,  to  the  general  in- 
jury and  inconvenience,  but  women  and  children 
just  as  much  as  men  and  things  must  cease  to 
be  owned.  Socialism  indeed  proposes  to  abolish 
altogether  the  patriarchal  family  amidst  whose 
disintegrating  ruins  we  live,  and  to  raise  women 
to  an  equal  citizenship  with  men.  It  proposes 
to  give  a  man  no  more  property  in  a  woman  than 
a  woman   has  in   a  man. 

To  stupid  people  who  cannot  see  the  differ- 
ence between  a  woman  and  a  thing  the  abolition 
of  the  private  ownership  of  women  takes  the 
form  of  having  "wives  in  common"  and  sug- 
gests the  corroboree.  It  is  obviously  nothing  of 
the  sort.  It  is  the  recognition  in  theory  of  what 
in  many  classes  is  already  a  fact — the  practical 
equality  of  men  and  women  in  a  civilized  state. 
It  is  quite  compatible  with  a  marriage  contract 
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of  far  greater  stringency  than   that   recognized 
throughout   Christendom   to-day. 

Pay  for  the  Mother. 

Now,  what  sort  of  contract  will  the  Socialist 
slate  require  for  marriage?  Here  again  there 
are  perfectly  clear  and  simple  principles.  Social- 
ism states  definitely  what  almost  everybody  rec- 
ognizes nowadays  with  greater  or  less  clearness, 
and  that  is  the  concern  of  the  state  for  children. 
The  children  people  bring  into  the  world  can 
be  no  more  their  private  concern  entirely  than 
the  disease  germs  they  disseminate  or  the  noises 
a  man  makes  in  a  thin  floored  flat.  Socialism 
says  boldly  the  state  is  the  over-parent,  the 
outer-parent.  People  rear  children  for  the  state 
and  the  future;  if  they  do  that  well  they  do 
the  whole  world  a  service,  and  deserve  payment 
just  as  much  as  if  they  built  a  bridge  or  raised 
a  crop  of  wheat ;  if  they  do  it  unpropitiously  and 
illy  they  have  done  the  world  an  injury.  Social- 
ism denies  altogether  the  right  of  any  one  to 
beget  children  carelessly  and  promiscuously,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  evil  births  alike 
the  Socialist  is  prepared  for  an  insistence  upon 
self-restraint  quite  beyond  the  current  practice. 
At  present  we  deal  with  all  that  sort  of  thing 
as  an  infringement  of  private  proprietary  rights : 
the  socialist  holds  that  it  is  the  world  that  is 
injured. 

It  follows  that  motherhood  is  regarded  by  the 
Socialists  as  a  benefit  to  society,  a  duty  done. 
It  may  be  in  many  cases  a  duty  full  of  pride  and 
happiness — that  is  beside  the  mark.  The  state 
will  pay  for  children  born  legitimately  in  the 
marriage  it  will  sanction.  A  woman  with  healthy 
and  successful  offspring  will  draw  a  wage  for 
each  one  of  them  from  the  state  so  long  as  they 
go  on  well.  It  will  be  her  wage.  Under  the 
state  she  will  control  her  child's  upbringing. 
How  far  her  husband  will  share  in  the  power 
of  direction  is  a  matter  of  detail  upon  which 
opinion  may  vary,  and  does  vary  widely  among 
Socialists.  I  suppose  for  the  most  part  they 
incline  to  the  conception  of  a  joint  control. 

So  the  monstrous  injustice  of  the  present  time, 
which  makes  a  mother  dependent  upon  the  eco- 
nomic accidents  of  her  man,  which  plunges  the 
best  of  wives  and  the  most  admirable  children 
into  abject  poverty  if  he  happens  to  die,  which 
visits  his  sins  of  waste  and  carelessness  upon 
them  far  more  than  upon  himself,  will  disap- 
pear. So,  too,  the  still  more  monstrous  absurd- 
ity of  women  discharging  their  supreme  social 
function,  bearing  and  rearing  children  in  their 
spare  time,  as  it  were,  while  they  "earn  a  liv- 
ing" by  contributing  some  half  mechanical  ele- 
ment to  some  trivial  industrial  product  will  dis- 
appear. 


STREET  NOISES  INCREASE  TROUBLES 


Eminent  Specialist  Says  Roar  of  Metropolis  Is 
Injurious. 

Another  slight  indication  of  the  deleteri- 
ous  effect   of  modern   conditions  is  shown 


in  the  following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune : 
London. — November,  it  often  has  been  said, 
is  the  month  of  suicides,  and  certainly,  as  a 
doctor  remarked  at  an  inquest  only  a  short  time 
age,  the  weather  has  a  great  effect  on  people 
suffering  from  depression  and  the  dreariness  of 
the  surroundings  is  made  all  the  worse  by  the 
dreariness  of  those  street  noises  which  were  ab- 
sent but  a  year  ago. 

"Only  a  few  years  ago,"  said  an  eminent 
mental  specialist,  "we  had  the  incessant  clatter 
of  hoofs  and  rumble  of  wheels.  These  were 
merry  sounds,  and  one  learned  to  love  them. 
The  Briton  abroad  longed  to  be  back  within 
earshot  of  them  again,  and  now  the  ruling  sounds 
are  depressing.  We  have  the  dismal,  upward, 
slurring  buzz  of  the  autobus  as  it  gathers  speed 
through  a  mournful  series  of  minor  tones.  We 
have  a  similar,  but  smoother,  sound  from  in- 
numerable automobiles  and  electric  cars.  We 
have  the  same  dirge  on  the  tube  railways  in  an 
atmosphere  almost  like  that  of  the  tomb,  and  we 
have  the  same  sensation  on  passenger  elevators. 
The  horse  is  superseded,  but  in  the  price  we 
are  paying  must  be  included  the  present  unesti- 
mated  physical  and  mental  depression  caused  by 
the  conspiracy  of  mournful  sounds." 


LOEB  IN   CO-OPERATIVE  VENTURE 


Former  Chicago  Professor  Seeks  to  Aid  His  As- 
sociates in  California. 

Without  being  intended  at  all  as  a  thing 
Socialistic,  the  following,  as  reprinted  from 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  describes  an- 
other effort  to  get  away  from  current  con- 
ditions : 

San  Francisco. — Professor  Jacques  Loeb,  for- 
merly of  Chicago,  but  now  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  California,  is  or- 
ganizing a  co-operative  purchasing  and  distribut- 
ing agency  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  university  and  their  families  to 
meet  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Salaries  of 
the  professors,  never  very  large,  have  become 
barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  as  prices  have  been  advanced 
since  the  San  Francisco  fire.  Bricklayers  are 
better  paid  than  most  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty.  Practically  all  the  members  of  the 
faculty  are  back  of  Professor  Loeb's  scheme. 
The  plan  eliminates  the  profit  of  the  jobber  and 
retailer. 


SIMPLE  LIFE  A  FAILURE 


Colony  That  Tried  to  Live  Like  Primitive  Man 
Gives  Up  in  Despair. 

Berlin. — The  simple  life  has  proved  tco  com- 
plex for  a  group  of  German  authors,  painters  and 
philosophers  who  tried  to  follow  it  on  the  Island 
of  Kabakon,  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.    They 
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were  eager  to  start  life  afresh  under  physical 
conditions  approximating  those  of  primitive  man, 
and  they  formed  a  colony  under  the  name  of 
Sun  Brothers,  in  allusion  to  their  wish  to  enjoy 
permanent  sun  baths  in  the  costume  of  Adam. 
Their  food  was  to  be  limited  to  nuts  and  fruit, 
and  their  labor  was  to  consist  of  tilling  the  land 
and  tending  herds. 

The  enterprise  proved  as  brief  as  it  was  sim- 
ple. Herr  Lutzow,  an  author,  and  Herr  Engel- 
hardt,  a  philosopher,  died  from  the  combined  re- 
sult of  exposure  from  not  wearing  clothes,  and 
exhaustion  from  an  inadequate  diet.  The  na- 
tives killed  Herr  Bettman,  a  philosopher.  The 
others  have  returned  in  despair  to  civilization. 


WOMAN'S  STRONG  PROTEST 


Miss  Magie  Tells  Why  She  Advertised  Herself 
for  Sale. 

A  woman's  phase  of  the  subject  is  the 
following,  from  the  Washington  Post: 

Chicago.— "Can  a  working  girl  maintain  her- 
self respectably  in  the  eyes  of  society  in  Chicago, 
or  any  other  large  city,  on  $10  a  week?" 

This  question  is  answered  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Magie,  the  $10-a-week  stenographer,  of  Chicago, 
who  has  offered  herself  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder  as  a  heroic  measure  of  relief  for  the 
struggle  she  has  experienced  as  a  self-sustaining 
woman. 

"A  working  girl  can  be  respectable  on  $10  a 
week,"  she  says,  "but  it  is  hard." 

Miss  Magie  has  proved  this  true  in  her  own 
life  and  believes  a  majority  of  working  girls 
have  won  a  victory  in  the  face  of  apparent  op- 
position of  all   organized  society. 

"Money  has  only  a  relative  value,"  she  con- 
tinued. "Once  $10  might  have  been  opulence. 
I  do  not  know,  but  $10  in  a  city  like  Chicago  or 
New  York  can  buy  only  the  bare  necessities  of 
hfe.  Every  girl  yearns  for  entertainment.  She 
must  have  it  in  one  form  or  another,  and  they 
all  get  it.  If  we  could  be  reduced  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  machine,  having  only  to  be  oiled  and 
kept  in  working  order,  $10  perhaps  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  We  are  not  machines. 
Girls  have  minds,  desires,  hopes  and  ambition. 
They  see  on  every  side  women  enjoying  pretty 
clothing,  comfortable  homes,  refined  entertain- 
ment, and  other  luxuries.  The.se  they  want 
also. ' ' 

Robs  Life  of  Beauty. 

"But  they  cannot  have  them,"  she  added. 
"Girls,  in  my  opinion,  try  to  find  out  why  they 
must  work  hard,  do  useful  things,  and  not  get 
any  of  the  beautiful  things  that  make  life  worth 
the  living.  Only  when  they  begin  to  work,  they 
will  discover  that  working  people  produce  more 
than  enough  to  give  every  one  the  things  they 
produce  now  only  for  the  rich.  In  a  short  time, 
I  hope  a  very  short  time,  men  and  women  will 


discover  that  they  are  poor  because  Carnegie 
and  Rockefeller,  may  be,  have  more  than  they 
know  what  to  do  with.  My  people  believe  that 
the  only  way  to  help  working  girls  is  to  get 
rich  and  give  something  to  the  poor.  That  is 
just  the  way  not  to  do  it.  Working  girls  want 
only  what  they  produce.  If  they  get  that  they 
will  have  all  they  need.  They  can  have  silk  un- 
derwear then. 

"The  price  of  respectability  is  hardship.  The 
price  of  entertainment  and  pretty  things  is  de- 
plorable. Girls  do  not  stray  from  the  ideals  of 
their  mothers  because  they  want  to,  or  per- 
versely do  wrong.  A  thousand  influences  work 
all  the  time  to  force  them  into  the  places  they 
should  not  go.  There  is  no  music  in  their  bare 
living  rooms,  but  there  is  music  in  the  saloon, 
the  dance  hall,  and  the  restaurant,  where  intox- 
icating liquors  are  sold. 

Rewards  Go  to  Fraud. 

"If  they  could  only  be  brought  to  see  that 
their  condition  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  energy 
or  honest  work  on  their  part,  but  because  of 
our  system  of  industry  that  gives  all  its  mag- 
nificent rewards,  not  to  producers,  but  to  the 
schemer,  the  fraud,  the  trader,  the  fakir!  It 
puts  a  tax  on  virtue  and  rewards  dishonesty. 

"Can  a  girl  be  respectable  in  her  own  sight 
it"  her  clothing  is  soiled,  her  gown  out  of  fashion, 
and  she  is  forced  to  stand  on  her  feet  all  day  in 
a  department  store  at  $6  a  week?"  Miss  Magie 
asked. 

"She  cannot,"  was  the  answer  she  gave  to 
her  own  question.  "She  may  be  respectable  in 
the  eyes  of  society,  and  be  that  poor  creature, 
a  respectable  working  girl,  giving  up  her  labor 
tc  enrich  some  peddler  who  has  risen  from  the 
pack  on  his  back  to  doing  his  peddling  through 
others. " 

"Has  the  cost  of  living  gone  up?"  she  was 
asked. 

$10  Means  Slavery. 

"All  I  know,"  she  replied,  "is  that  $10  a 
week  or  less  will  not  keep  a  working  girl  in  de- 
cent fashion.  It  forces  her  into  slavery  of  one 
kind  or  the  other.  Men  don't  appear  to  solve 
the  problem.  They  appear  to  think  things  must 
h'i  always  as  they  are  now,  with  the  rich  on  the 
backs  of  the  working  people ;  the  dishonest  living 
on  the  sweat  of  honest  persons,  and  ownership 
of  everything  drifting  away  from  those  who  use 
land  and  tools.  Let  the  rich  man  as  he  figures 
up  the  expenses  of  his  shop,  factory,  store,  or 
office,  estimate  the  social  cost  of  his  beautiful 
affairs.  Let  him  see,  in  a  thousand  shabby  rooms, 
in  a  hundred  miserable  dance  halls,  in  poor- 
houses  and  'doors  of  hope'  the  victims  of  the 
system  that  makes  him  believe  he  is  a  benefactor 
to  society." 


IN  BEHALF  OF  CHIVALRY 


Movement    to    Teach    Children    the    Lesson    of 
Knighthood. 
Stiir  another    woman's    phase,    and    one 
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which  if  rightly  followed  up  may  do  as 
much  as  any  other  single  agency  to  create 
less  rasping  social  conditions  is  shown  in 
the  following  from  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean : 

London. — The  purchase  of  ancient  Glaston- 
bury, the  teaching  of  the  beautiful  lessons  of  the 
Holy  Grail  to  the  boys  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica, and  the  uplifting  of  the  hooligans  of  Lon- 
don and  the  hoodlums  of  Chicago  to  a  better 
life  by  the  influence  of  chivalry,  poetry,  and 
romance  are  three  beautiful  things  which  are 
to  be  bound  in  one  if  a  project  now  contemplated 
be  carried  into  practice. 

Mrs.  Isabel  Inez  de  Gusman  Garrison,  a  friend 
of  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mr.  Choate,  has  estab- 
lished in  America  a  boy  knighthood  of  the  Round 
Table,  with  a  view  to  teaching  chivalry,  honor, 
loyalty,  magnanimity,  and  other  knightly  virtues 
to  the  boys.  She  is  elevating  their  thoughts  and 
their  lives  by  means  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

"My  experience,  corroborated  by  that  of  the 
authorities  of  the  juvenile  courts  of  Chicago, 
teaches  me  that  it  is  difHcult  to  reform  the 
adult,"  said  Mrs.  Garrison.  "My  idea  is  to 
build  up  beautiful  and  knightly  ideals  to  the 
beys  and  by  enlisting  them  in  our  Arthurian 
organization;  to  counteract  the  vicious  and  per- 
nicious influences  of  the  streets." 

With  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  for  the  lads  of 
her  own  great  city  of  Chicago,  a  mind  saturated 
with  Tennyson  and  the  mystery,  legend,  and  ro- 
mance of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  and  an  in- 
tense love  of  England  and  her  old  time  history, 
it  was  only  natural  that  Mrs.  Garrison  should 
look  with  fascinated  eye  on  the  beautiful  ruins 
of  ancient  Glastonbury,  now  for  sale.  She  stated 
that  she  can  find  half  the  money  for  the  purchase 
of  Glastonbury. 

Seeks  to  Unite  Two  Nations  in  Work. 

The  question  that  Mrs.  Garrison  now  puts  to 
the  British  nation  is:  Shall  the  beautiful  ruin 
of  Glastonbury  be  bought  as  the  joint  posses- 
sion of  the  two  English  speaking  races,  to  serve 
as  a  lasting  and  central  lesson  in  chivalry  for  the 
stimulating  and  uplifting  of  the  boys  of  both 
countries  ? 

Mrs.  Garrison  has  made  a  long  and  thorough 
exploration  of  "Arthur-land,"  as  she  loves  to 
call  it.  She  has  been  down  at  Glastonbury  and 
Tintagel  castle  reconstructing  the  Arthurian  his- 
tory, tracing  out  the  steps  of  Tennyson,  and  ob- 
taining pictures  of  these  British  links  with  the 
past  to  reproduce  on  lantern  slides  in  Chicago 
under  her  influence. 

"The  same  thing  will  be  done  in  England," 
said  Mrs.  Garrison.  "I  have  been  in  commun- 
ication with  heads  of  boys'  brigades  and  other 
leading  men  in  England,  and  they  are  so  favor- 
able to  the  idea  that  I  am  quite  sanguine  that 
in  the  near  future  there  will  be  established  here 


Arthurian  chapters  with  a  definite  training  in 
the  'Idylls  of  the  King'  and  the  doings  of  the 
chivalrous  knights  of  old. 


'I'M  PERICLES"  SAYS  HUBBARD 


Fra  Elbertus  Amazes  Friends  by  Asserting  Su- 
periority Over  World's  Sages. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y. — "I  am  Pericles." 

On  thousands  of  yellow  envelopes,  addressed  to 
persons  in  every  part  of  the  land,  Elbert  Hub- 
bard, founder  of  modern  Philistia  and  father 
of  the  Roycrofters,  is  writing  this  startling  le- 
gend, announcing  his  equality  with  the  greatest 
statesman  of  Athens.  The  letters  thus  inclosed  in 
saffron  are  even  more  startling.    They  read: 

"I  am  not  Elijah,  but  I  am  something  just  as 
good. 

"I  am  Pericles,  with  an  Aristophanes  twist 
and  a  Socratic  mental  bias,  gotten  from  my 
cosmic  sleep  of  twenty-four  centuries  close  by 
the  dust  of  the  gentlemen  just  referred  to. 

"I  know  more  than  Plato,  Pliny,  Paul,  So- 
crates, Seneca  or  Shakespeare,  because  I  live 
later. 

"I  am  50  years  old,  and  have  never  been  sick 
a  day — having  never  read  a  medical  advertise- 
ment, nor  consulted  a  physician.  I  have  not 
missed  a  meal  excepting  through  inability  of 
access. 

' '  I  have  never  failed  in  a  business  venture,  nor 
had  a  fire. 

"I  have  made  millions  for  others,  and  all  I 
want  for  myself. 

"Within  a  year  I  have  been  offered  a  salary  of 
$50,000  a  year,  if  I  would  turn  over  to  a  literary 
.syndicate  all  I  write. 

"But  I  declined  the  offer,  because  I  want  to 
be  a  farmer  and  write  choice  stuff." 

One  thousand  of  these  curious  communications 
are  sent  out  daily.  There's  some  advertising 
stuff  tacked  onto  each,  but  this  has  not  prevented 
numbers  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  friends  writing  or 
telegraphing  him,  asking  what  has  happened  to 
cause    this   new    twist. 

Each  has  been  answered:  "I  am  Pericles." 
And  the  remarkable  part  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Era  seems  to  be  serious. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be  even  more  than  Peri- 
cles?" he  said,  when  questioned  regarding 
this  move.  "Am  I  to  be  sneered  at  and  laughed 
at  simply  because  I  have  been  able  to  put  some 
salt  on  the  tail  of  a  new  idea?  Who  knows, 
anyway?  Is  there  any  one  around  that  ever 
saw  Pericles?  Well,  then,  let  them  say  what 
they  will." 

Despite  this  line  of  reasoning,  there  are  those 
who  fear  the  Fra  has  actually  slipped  his  men- 
tal moorings  for  once,  and  who  class  him  with 
Dowie,  although  the  first  line  of  his  letter  shows 
lu;  is  not  trying  to  usurp  John  Alexander's  title. 
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Europe  Makes  Experiments. 


France  Responds  to  the  Demands  of  the  Socialists 

and    Germany     Begins   the   Revolt 

Against  the  Tariff. 


-New  York  Times. 


Entire   Continent   Agitated   Over   the    Relations    of    Church    and    State.- 
Russia    Passing   Through   its   Darkest   Year. — Regroup- 
ing  of   All   the   World's    Powers. 


LTHO  America,  in  the  pride  of  her 
greater  youth,  has  not  begun  to  stud}' 
the  experiences  of  the  older  world  for  po- 
litical guidance,  she  is  coming  to  find  that 
the  much-traveled  roads  of  more  ancient 
lands  often  render  safer  ground  for  trials 
which  the  United  States  would  think  too 
radical  to  venture  upon.  Socialism,  for  in- 
stance, had  to  commend  itself  first  to  the 
profound  economic  students  of  Germany 
and  Prance  before  it  could  gain  much 
strength  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and 
the  proposal  of  an  international  board  of 
agriculture  had  to  find  its  welcome  in  Italy 
before  it  could  secure  the  endorsement  of 
an  American  Congress. 

So  now,  when  this  country  is  so  tensely 
driven  by  her  own  political  perplexities, 
there  are  things  to  be  observed  in  Europe 
which  are  likely  to  stand  as  models  of  con- 


sideration for  the  American  leaders  and  the 
American  proletariat. 

CLEMENCEAU  TO  RULE  FRANCE 


He's   Widely   Acclaimed   as   the   Nation's   New 
Napoleonic  Leader. 

France  offers  the  first  example,  and  that 
one  is  rather  intimately  related  to  Socialism. 
For,  tho  the  real  issue  upon  which  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  Republic  now  stands  or  falls  is 
the  Separation  Act,  it  is  the  strength  of 
the  Socialists  for  and  against  any  given 
cabinet  that  determines  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  country.  Said  the  New  York 
Sun  concerning  Clemenceau's  elevation  to 
the  Premiership: 

Paris. — If  the  half  of  what  is  said  in  Paris 
and  telegraphed  here  from  other  capitals  is  to 
be  believed,  peace  and  war,  prosperity,  tran- 
quility and  destruction,  all  and  severally,  depend 
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upon  M.  Clemenceau,  who  was  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  the  Sarrien  Cabinet  which  has  re- 
signed. Were  M.  Clemenceau  vain  he  might  strut 
about  these  days;  instead,  however,  he  has  be- 
come abruptly  quiet. 

A  casual  sifting  of  public  opinion  as  reflected 
i'j  the  newspapers  would  indicate  that  the  belief 
is  prevalent  that  if  he  can  be  all  things  to  all 
men  he  may  succeed  in  being  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  France;  otherwise  he  will  fall  as  the 
head  of  a  Cabinet  or  plunge  the  country  into 
war. 

Nobody  has  doubted  for  months  that  he  would 
sooner  or  later  be  Premier.  Everybody  accepts 
it  today  as  natural  that  he  should  direct  the 
government  of  France.  The  only  question  is 
whether  he  will  direct  it.  He  is  declared  to 
be  the  master  of  France,  and  the  country  is 
asked  if  it  knows  it  has  a  master. 

It  is  declared  that  he  is  the  king  and  that 
President  Fallieres  will  obey  him.  He  is  hailed 
at  one  and  the  same  time  as  a  man  of  tremen- 
dous personal  force  and  as  so  flighty  and  unde- 
termined that  the  people  can  be  sure  only  of  his 
instability.  He  is  described  as  terrible,  frolic- 
some, tragic  and  comic;  by  turn  assuming  power 
with  a  smile,  and  likely  to  strike  violent  but  in- 
coherent blows  because  he  is  too  impetuous  to 
be   practical. 

Ex-Premier  Sarrien 's  illness  is  described  as 
not  enteritis,  but  Clemencitis,  and  M.  Clem- 
enceau is  taunted  with  statesmanship  like  his 
marksmanship,  which  endangered  only  his  sec- 
onds in  his  duels  with  MM.  Deroulede  and  Du- 
mont,  although  before  these  duels  his  reputation 
as  a  duelist  had  been  great. 

The  retiring  Cabinet  has  been  said  to  represent 
a  selection  from  among  fifty  of  the  greatest  minds 
in  France,  yet  it  did  not  hold  long  together. 

To-night's  discussion  figures  M.  Briand  as  the 
pivot  on  which  will  turn  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  Cabinet  which  M.  Clemenceau  may  form, 
for  if  M.  Briand  retains  power  he  is  committed 
to  a  rigorous  application  of  the  Separation  law, 
while,  if  he  should  be  dropped,  much  of  the  So- 
cialist support  will  forsake  Clemenceau,  who  has 
declared  for  moderation  in  applying  that  law, 
which  is  the  greatest  question  with  which  the 
new  Cabinet  will  have  to  deal.  TKe  other  chief 
questions  in  dispute  are  the  lavying  of  an  in- 
come tax,  reduction  in  naval*  armament  and 
reduced  military  exactions.  '   '■* 

The  British  entente  is  accepted  practically 
everywhere  and  M.  Clemenceau 's  devotion  to  it 
is  one  of  his  strong  holds,  as  likewise  it  is  said, 
is  his  sympathy  with  American  institutions. 


RADICALS  CONTROL  CABINET 


Clemenceau 's     Associates     Belong    to    the    Most 
Advanced  Parties. 

The  following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
bears  out  the  statement  that  it  is  the  Rad 
icals  who  control  in  France: 


Paris. — All  the  serious  Paris  newspapers  accept 
M.  Clemenceau 's  ministry  in  a  kindly  spirit,  but 
the  lighter  journals  have  an  occasional  fling  in 
endeavors   to   embarrass   him. 

Clemenceau  himself  is  as  cheerful  as  ever.  He 
who  was  called  the  "old  debutant"  upon  his  en- 
tering the  Cabinet  for  the  first  time  last  May, 
after  he  had  wrecked  many  ministries,  takes  his 
success  easily.  He  sees  reporters  as  readily  as  an 
American  politician,  and  by  this  means  keeps 
the  public  informed  of  his  progress.  To  the 
many  journalists  who  crowded  his  place  he  smil- 
ingly expressed  the  hope  there  would  be  as  many 
at  his  downfall.  When  the  photographers  be- 
sieged him  he  said  he  dreamed  last  night  they 
aimed  camera  shots  at  him  from  the  walls  of 
his  room. 

The  new  Cabinet  has  a  radical  majority.  The 
new  portfolio  of  labor  and  public  health  brings 
the  total  membership  to  twelve.  Four  of  the 
new  ministers  are  new  to  office,  while  six  were 
members  of  the  Sarrien  Cabinet.  Two  of  the 
new  Cabinet,  M.  Caillaux  and  M.  Guyot-Des- 
saigne,  held  oflBce  in  previous  ministries,  the  for- 
mer having  been  minister  of  finance  under  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau,  and  the  latter  minister  of  public 
works  under  Bourgeois. 

The  new  cabinet  has  six  radicals,  two  inde- 
pendent socialists,  Briand  and  Viviani;  two 
members  of  the  democratic  left,  MM.  Thomson 
and  Barthon,  and  one  democratic  unionist.  M. 
Caillaux.  This  does  not  take  into  account  Gen. 
Picquart,  who  is  not  a  member  of  parliament. 
The  Temps  says  European  politics  is  not  now 
in  the  condition  where  one  minister  can  insure 
amity  or  cause  war. 

The  cabinet  as  completed  is  as  follows: 

Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior — M.  Clem- 
enceau. 

Minister  of  Justice — M.  Guyot-Dessaigne. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — M.  Pichon. 

Minister  of  Education — M.  Briand. 

Minister  of  Finance — M.  Caillaux. 

Minister  of  War — Gen.  Picquart. 

Minister   of  Marine — M.   Thomson. 

Minister  of  Public  Works — M.  Barthon. 

Minister  of  Commerce — M.  Doumergue. 

Minister  of  Agriculture — M.  Ruau. 

Minister  of  Jjabor — M.  Vivani. 

The  Temps,  while  not  depreciating  the  diplo- 
matic talents  of  M.  Pichon,  regards  his  selection 
for  the  foreign  office  portfolio  as  evidence  that 
M.  Clemenceau  intends  to  be  his  own  foreign 
minister.  The  paper  praises  the  nomination  of 
Gen.  Picquart  for  the  war  ministry  as  being  a 
credit  to  France  and  scouts  the  fears  of  those  who 
imagine  that  a  rlian  of  his  caliber  would  seek 
reprisals. 


PICQUART  FOR  WAR  MINISTER 

Honor  for  Famous  Officer  Who  Fought  for  Truth 
in  Dreyfus  Case. 

While  there  is  nothing  of  the  pioneering 
in  polities  in  the  following  incident,  as  taken 
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from  the  New  York  Sun,  there  is  as  much 
of  the  nobility  of  reparation  for  all  nations 
to  contemplate  as  there  was  of  the  debauch- 
ery of  prejudice  in  the  original  Picquart- 
Dreyfus  affair: 

Paris. — The  rumor  that  M.  Clemenceau,  who  is 
now  engaged  in  forming  a  Cabinet,  intended  to 
ask  Col.  Picquart  to  join  his  Ministry  proves  to 
have  been  true.  The  famous  ofScer,  who  fought 
so  bravely  for  the  truth  in  the  Dreyfus 
case,  will  be  invited  to  become  Minister  of  War. 
According  to  one  report  he  has  already  accepted 
M.   Clemenceau 's  invitation. 

His  appointment,  whether  final  or  not,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  a  Trench  Cabinet.  Six  months  ago 
Picquart  was  paying  the  penalty  of  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  his  persecuted  comrade  by  exclusion 
from  the  army,  with  hardly  a  chance  of  rein- 
statement. His  recent  restoration  and  subse- 
quent promotion  are  still  fresh  in  everybody's 
memory.  M.  Clemenceau  and  Gen.  Picquart  have 
been  friends  for  a  long  time.  The  former  often 
declared  that  if  he  ever  became  Prime  Minister 
he  would  make  Gen.  Picquart  a  member  of.  his 
Cabinet. 

There  is  much  doubt  even  among  Gen. 
Picquart 's  well  wishers,  of  the  entire  wisdom  of 
the  appointment,  which  would  make  him  the 
official  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  the  men  who  com- 
paratively recently  deprived  him  of  his  military 
rank.  Many  of  M.  Clemenceau 's  friends  do  not 
approve  of  it,  fearing  another  breaking  out  of 
old  wounds,  for  the  Dreyfus  question  still  ran- 
kles in  many  memories,  and  the  fact  that  he  ex- 
posed certain  prominent  men  of  the  military  caste 
has  not  yet  been  forgiven.  Already  angry  mut- 
terings  are  heard  among  the  opponents  of  Drey- 
fus and  Parliamentary  complications  are  feared. 


CHURCH  AND  STATE  THE  CRY 


Clericalism  to  the  Front  in  the  Politics  of  France. 

Spain,  and  England. 

How  large  a  movement  lies  back  of  the 
Separation  Act  in  Prance  and  of  the  newly 
inaugurated  anti-Church  campaign  in  Spain 
is  reflected  in  the  following  from  the  Chi- 
cago News: 

London.— The  cry  of  "church  and  state,"  be- 
fore many  days  have  passed,  will  ring  through 
Europe  as  it  has  not  done  before  for  a  century. 
It  will  probably  be  most  serious  in  France, 
where  the  change  of  ministry  accentuates  the  ex- 
isting agitation  against  the  government's  anti- 
Vatican  attitude.  Already  there  are  alarming 
rumors  of  royalist  plots  coalescing  with  the 
strong  religious  element  into  a  vast  conspiracy  to 
overthrow   the  republic. 

These,  if  they  have  any  serious  existence,  are 
likely  to  come  to  nothing,  but  the  period  of  their 


incubation  will  probably  coincide  with  stormy 
scenes  and  bitter  attempts  to  win  back  for 
Rome  the  temporal  advantages  so  lately  lost.  At 
the  Vatican  I  hear  that  the  ascendency  of  M. 
Clemenceau  is  viewed  with  the  greatest  alarm. 

Spain  Rebels  Against  Church. 
In  Spain,  the  last  country  in  Europe  from 
which  the  Vatican  expected  unruliness,  clerical 
riots  have  already  begun.  The  Spanish  cabinet 
is  absolutely  determined  to  drive  out  of  the 
country  the  hordes  of  monks  and  nuns  who  were 
banished  from  France  and  found  temporary 
refuge  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  They 
will  also  no  longer  allow  the  Vatican  to  control 
the  many  Spanish  religious  orders  without  due 
supervision  by  the  state.  In  this  the  young 
king,  good  Catholic  as  he  is,  ardently  supports 
his  ministers.  The  temerity  of  the  proposals  just 
drafted  has  amazed  not  only  the  Vatican  author- 
ities, but  all  Europe.  What  Spain  is  now  pro- 
posing would  be  almost  tantamount  to  revolution 
even  in  other  more  up-to-date  countries,  and 
with  such  drastic  measures  there  are  bound  to 
come  outbursts  of  popular  indignation.  What 
happened  in  France  is  likely  to  be  magnified  in 
Spain  to  a  point  where  the  country  may  come  to 
the  brink  of  civil  war.  Only  the  popularity  of 
King  Alfonso  can  achieve  a  comparatively  peace- 
ful enactment  of  the  reforms  suggested. 

Church  Question  in  England. 
In  a  minor  degree,  yet  very  real  to  thos*- 
living  in  England,  "church  and  state"  will  again 
be  the  predominant  political  cry  when  parlia- 
ment meets  on  Tuesday.  The  Church  of  England 
i^  fighting  for  its  life.  Somewhat  unwisely,  as 
it  seems  to  many  who  have  seen  the  advantages 
of  America's  undenominational  education,  it  is 
staking  its  existence  on  the  question  of  teaching 
the  episcopal  doctrine  in  the  public  schools. 
The  commission  to  investigate  the  advisability  of 
disestablishing  the  church  in  Wales  began  its 
sittings  this  week  and  almost  inevitably  will  ar- 
rive at  a  conclusion  favorable  to  disestablishment. 
Thus  the  Church  of  England  will  be  deprived  of 
state  support  in  Ireland  and  Wales.  It  is  not 
recognized  in  Scotland  and  within  the  next  de- 
cade it  is  likely  to  cease  to  be  a  body  politic 
even  in  England  itself.  Many  good  churchmen, 
however,  believe  that  the  church's  religious  in- 
fluence will  be  augmented  if  it  is  separated  from 
the  state  and  put  somewhat  on  the  same  basis 
as  that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of 
America. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN    TARIFF 


Joint  Commission  Promises  to  Influence  the  Pol- 
icies of  the  World. 

While  ther<*has  been  a  large  impetus  to- 
ward tariff  revision  for  a  long  time  in  the 
United  States,  it  has  required  the  initiative 
of  the  scholarly,  tho  often  prejudiced,  Ger- 
many, to  start  a  movement  which  promises 
eventually  to  result  in  something  practical: 
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Washington,  D.  C- — Of  far  reaching  importance 
to  the  commercial  and  therefore  to  the  political 
relations  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  is  the 
decision  of  the  two  governments  to  appoint  a 
commission   to  examine  the  tariff  laws  of  both 


sion  of  Congress.  The  President  has  no  intention 
o."^  recommending  anything  of  the  kind  and 
Speaker  Cannon  effectively  blocks  the  way  to 
any  executive  action.  Besides,  even  if  the  sub- 
ject  were   agitated    and    the   road   clear   to   the 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

As  it  is  in  England  and  NOT,  thank  heaven,  in  America. 

— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


and  suggest  changes  in  the  methods  pursued  in . 
their  enforcement.  It  is  possible  this  commis- 
sion even  may  develop  into  a  body  charged  with 
the  serious  duty  of  studying  tariffs  with  a  view  to 
reaching  modifications  thereof  which  will  assure 
an  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  two  countries. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  to  believe 
any  attempt  whatever  will  be  made  to  tinker 
with  the  Dingley  tariff  during  the  coming  ses- 


passage  of  a  bill  by  the  house,  the  Senate  would 
want  time  to  deliberate  and  adjournment  would 
come  before  it  could  act. 

Revision  Sentiment  Grows. 

The  administration  and  leaders  of  the  house 
appreciate  that  the  sentiment  for  revision  stead- 
ily grows  and  must  be  reckoned  with  perhaji? 
by  the  Congress  which  was  elected  last  month. 
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Before  President  Roosevelt  goes  out  of  office  he 
will  recommend  revision,  but  he  will  want  Con- 
gress to  act  sanely  and  to  do  so  there  must  be  a 
great  deal  of  preliminary  study.  For  this  rea- 
son the  suggestion  made  last  winter  that  the 
House  organize  a  committee  to  examine  witnesses 
and  acquire  information  in  regard  to  schedules 
which  properly  can  be  modified  is  expected  to  be 
adopted  during  the  coming  session. 

To  such  a  committee  the  views  of  an  expert 
and  influential  commission  which  Germany  and 
the  United  States  propose  to  create  undoubtedly 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value.'  The  administra- 
tion does  not  want  to  irritate  Congress  by  usurp- 
ing its  prerogatives,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  administrative  com- 
mission could  be  followed  or  ignored  as  Congress 
saw   fit. 

Will  Name  Tariff  Experts. 

It  was  the  German  government  which  sug- 
gested a  year  ago  the  appointment  of  an  expert 
tariff  commission,  and  now  that  its  suggestion 
has  been  accepted  it  proposes  to  name  as  repre- 
sentatives men  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
tariff  and  at  the  same  time  are  prominent  in  the 
empire,  so  their  views  will  have  great  weight 
with  the  people.  It  is  hoped  the  United  States 
will  adopt  a  similar  course,  and,  instead  of  nam- 
ing, for  instance,  members  of  the  board  of  ap- 
praisers at  New  York,  select  men  of  the  rank 
of  Secretary  Shaw,  who  shortly  will  retire,  or 
ex-Seeretary  of  State  John  W.  Foster. 

The  fact  that  a  commission  is  examining  the 
tariffs  of  the  two  countries  will  enable  Germany 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  provisional  agreement 
signed  on  February  27  last,  without  adverse  com- 
ment from  agrarian  and  other  hostile  political 
elements  at  home.  This  agreement,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  German  decree,  will  expire  June 
30  next.  By  its  provisions  the  conventional  or 
minimum  tariff  "heretofore  granted  by  treaties 
to  seven  governments"  is  imposed  upon  American 
products,  and  in  exchange  the  United  States 
modified  the  administrative  methods  heretofore 
observed  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Dingley  law. 
Gratified  at  Result  of  Changes. 

The  more  important  of  these  modifications  con- 
sisted in  permitting  German  exporters  to  certify 
their  invoices  either  at  the  place  of  shipment  or 
production  and  in  authorizing  American  agents 
to  consult  local  boards  of  trade,  etc.,  in  valuing 
merchandise.  Other  modifications  were  promised 
and  are  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  enactment.  The  Treasury  Department  and 
the  German  Ambassador  are  much  gratified  at 
the  satisfactory  results  which  have  followed 
these  changes.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  Amer- 
ican exports  to  Germany  reached  the  enormous 
tofal  of  $234,742,102  and  our  imports  from  Ger- 
many to  $135,142,996.  This  was  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  in  exports  «f  $40,000,000 
and  imports  of  $17,000,000.  Comparing  these 
figures  with  those  of  ten  years  ago  it  appears 
the  commerce  of  the  two  countries  has  almost 
doubled,  American  exports  to  Germany  increas- 
ing $136,000,000  ^nd  German  imports  to  this 
country  $41,000,000. 


The  effect  of  the  administrative  changes  is 
shown  by  the  statement  contained  in  the  recent 
report  of  Consul  General  Thackera  at  Berlin, 
who  stated  'the  value  of  declared  exports  from 
the  Berlin  consulate  general  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing June  30  last,  $3,078,485,  was  $707,178  greater 
than  for  the  quarter  of  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
and  over  a  million  dollars  in  advance  of  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1904." 


RUSSIA'S  DARKEST  YEAR 


Prof.  Kovalevsky  Pessimistic  on  Anniversary  of 
Czar's  Manifesto. 

There  is  nothing  that  Russia  can  afford 
in  the  way  of  progressive  example,  of  course, 
at  the  present  time;  but  for  that  reason  the 
more  does  her  situation  command  unrelin- 
quished attention.  Said  the  Chicago  News 
concerning  the  latest  developments: 

St.  Petersburg.  —  The  anniversary  of  the 
issuance  of  the  manifesto  of  October  30,  1905, 
despite  a  profuse  display  of  bunting,  is  being  cel- 
ebrated Tinder  conditions  resembling  a  state  of 
war.  Police,  soldiers  and  Cossacks  are  in  evi- 
dence everywhere,  detectives  are  scrutinizing  all 
who  come  and  go  and  the  houses  are  like  be- 
leaguered citadels.  Outwardly  the  country  is 
quieter  than  in  October  of  last  year,  but  in 
reality  the  situation  is  worse. 

Professor  Maxim  Kovalevsky,  speaking  to  the 
Daily  News  correspondent,  said :  ' '  Last  year  the 
strikers  forced  the  Czar  to  grant  liberties,  just 
as  the  English  barons  compelled  King  John  to 
grant  the  Magna  Charta  and  the  French  citizens 
compelled  Louis  XVI  to  accede  to  their  demands. 
The  English  and  French  were  strong  enough  to 
make  their  monarchs  keep  their  promises,  but 
the  Rusians  were  not.  The  result  was  that  the 
constitution  became  a  sham  and  the  first  year 
under  it  was  the  darkest  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  The  country  became  a  vast  battlefield 
and  graveyard.  ^  Tens  of  thousands  of  noble 
citizens  were  shot  or  hanged  and  others  were 
buried  alive  in  Siberian  deserts. 

"Yesterday  there  were  sixteen  executions  and 
231  deportations.  Besides  the  legal  assassina- 
tions there  were  numerous  illegal  ones.  The  rev- 
olutionists assassinated  citizens  obnoxious  to 
them  and  the  'black  hundreds'  massacred  Jews. 
Now  every  prominent  liberal's  life  is  in  danger. 
I  know  positively  that  the  same  organization 
which  killed  the  Jewish  deputy.  Prof.  Hertzen- 
slein,  is  planning  the  assassination  of  Prof. 
Milyukov  and  M.  Hessen,  the  editor.  These 
assassins  have  received  money  and  are  tracking 
their  victims.  Prof.  Milyukov  has  written  to 
Premier  Stolypin  about  it,  but  what  can  the 
latter   do? 

"Per.'fonal  hatred  has  taken  the  place  of  polit- 
ical animosity.  Unless  the  Czar  shall  grant  a 
real  constitution  nobody  can  predict  the  outcome. 

"Neither  terror  nor  camp  tribunals,  tempered 
by  partial  and  insincere  reforms,  can  heal  the 
diseased   state."  • 
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DESERTED. 


-Detroit  Journal. 
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UKASE  FOR  THE  OLD  BELIEVERS 


The  Czar  Grants  Them  Full  Religious  Freedom 
Within  His  Realm. 

Said  the  Associated  Press  concerning  the 
further  news  of  Russia: 

St.  Petersburg. — At  noon  on  the  last  day  of  Oc- 
tober a  special  edition  of  the  Official  Gazette 
containing  the  imperial  ukase  granting  full  re- 
ligious freedom  to  the  "old  believers"  was  is- 
siied,  the  preamble  of  which  is  as  follows : 

"To  guarantee  to  all  Russian  subjects  liberty 
of  faith  and  public  worship  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  conscience,  we  issued  a  ukase  April 
30,  1905.  In  continuance  of  this  task  of  lov.^ 
and  peace,  we  deem  it  good  to  establish  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  internal  oi'ganization 
of  the  old  believers  and  other  dissident  sects  of 
the  holy  orthodox  church,  charging  the  ministry 
of  the  interior  at  the  same  time  to  elaborate  a 
similar  law  for  the  sects  issuing  from  other 
Christian  confessions.  With  trust  in  a  benefi- 
cent Providence,  we  believe  that  these  measures 
will  serve  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  loyalty  by 
which  the  old  believers  have  been  bound  for  cen- 
turies to  the  throne  and  the  fatherland  and  en- 
hance the  greatness  of  our  general  mother,  the 
holy  orthodox  church." 

According  to  the  law  any  dissident  sect  num- 
bering fifty  persons  whose  aims  are  not  immoral 
or  having  tenets  like  refusal  to  do  military  ser- 
vice (the  dukhobors  and  standists  are  illegal) 
can  apply  for  and  shall  receive  permission  to 
organize  churches,  conduct  services,  build  schools 
and  elect  clergy,  who  shall  be  exempted  from  mil- 
itary service  and  be  entitled  to  wear  vestments 
and  perform  the  baptism,  marriage  and  other  sac- 
raments and  keep  registers  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths,  of  equal  authority  with  the  official 
records  of  the  orthodox  priests. 

The  new  law  introduces  an  important  innova- 
tion in  the  form  of  civil  marriages,  designed  for 
the  sects  having  no  clergy,  but  of  which  non- 
members  can  easily  take  advantage,  enabling 
thousands  of  persons  who,  on  account  of  their 
objection  to  a  religious  rite  and  the  absence  of 
a  civil  ceremony,  have  lived  together  unmarried, 
to  assume  legal  tie  and  legitimatize  their  chil- 
dren. This  law  is  of  special  importance  to  the 
Mariavists,  the  Polish  Schismatics  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  whose  members  are  rap- 
idly growing  on  the  German  frontier. 


HOROSCOPE  OF  THE  NATIONS 


Many  Changes  by  Time— Kaiser's  Grandson  As- 
cends Throne  Predicted  by  Schiemann. 

Between  the  experiments  in  Socialism,  the 
severance  of  ties  of  church  and  state,  and 
the  attempted  relaxation  of  laws  which 
f^rind  and  ruin  the  common  people,  Europe 


is  impelled  to  many  changes  of  international 
relationship.  A  horoscope  of  what  these  are 
to  be  is  given  as  follows  in  the  Washington 
Post : 

Berlin.- — Prof.  Theodore  Schiemann,  in  his 
monthly  review  of  foreign  affairs,  makes  some  in- 
teresting speculations  in  regard  to  the  changes 
which  will  probably  have  taken  place  in  the 
world  by  the  time  the  Kaiser's  grandson,  who 
was  born  on  July  4,  ascends  the  throne  as  Wil- 
liam IV. 

The  professor  thinks  it  is  clear  that  the  people 
of  Asia  and  Africa  will  increase  in  power  and 
strength.  The  victory  of  the  yellow  Japanese 
has  stirred  them,  and  European  civilization, 
which  is  imparting  new  knowledge  to  the  lowee 
races,  will  inevitably  produce  far-reaching  effects. 
It  will  be  far  more  difficult,  the  professor  says, 
for  Great  Britain,  for  France,  and  Russia,  to 
maintain  supremacy  over  the  Asiatic  and  African 
races  than  now. 

The  Hindu,  Banerji,  was  recently  crowned 
King  of  Bengal.  The  English  laughed  at  the 
fact,  but  none  can  deny  that  there  is  real  national 
king  rule  in  Bengal  after  two  generations.  The 
influence  of  Japan's  victory  will  also  extend  to 
Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and  a  pan-Asiatic  move- 
ment is  becoming  stronger  in  Asia,  China,  Per- 
sia, and  Afghanistan.  In  fact,  all  Asiatic  people 
are  looking  for  a  termination  of  European  rule. 

In  the  same  way  in  North  Africa,  throughout 
the  area  from  the  Mediterranean  west  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  a  great  pan-Islamitic  movement  is  gain- 
ing headway,  while  at  the  same  tim  an  Ethiopian 
movement  among  the  negroes  in  South  Africa  is 
steadily  gaining  strength,  and  the  only  white 
race  with  a  future  in  South  Africa  is  the  Dutch. 

Prof.  Schiemann  proceeds  to  argue  that  sur- 
prising changes  will  take  place  in  North  America. 
Both  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  their  Anglo-Saxonism  and  becoming 
a  tower  of  babel  of  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Slavs,  and  all  sorts  of  negroes  and  Jews. 

The  Panama  Canal  will  revolutionize  commer- 
cial communication  with  the  countries  of  the  far 
East  and  disturb  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Prof.  Schiemann  prophesies  that  wars  and  rev- 
olutions in  Europe  will  lead  to  important  changes 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Far-reaching  changes 
are  also  possible  in  Austro-Hungary  and  Russia, 
but,  in  general,  Europe  will  present  the  same  ap- 
pearance when  William  IV  ascends  the  throne 
as  it  does  to-day. 


REGROUPING  OF  GREAT  POWERS 


Great   Britain,   France   and  Italy  Line  Up   for 

a  Defensive  Alliance. 

Another  view  of  the  changing  relation- 
ships of  the  European  nations  is  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  New  York  Sun: 
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London. — The  close  secrecy  which  for  a  con- 
siderable time  has  surrounded  an  event  of  first 
magnitude  in  international  politics  will  be  broken 
by  an  announcement  which  the  Sun  correspondent 
is  permitted  to  make.  A  military  convention, 
which  in  effect  amounts  to  a  full  defensive  alli- 
ance, has  been  made  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy.  This  momentous  instrument 
has  not  nominally  come  into  effect  as  yet,  but  in 
reality  it  is  already  an  almost  dominating  factor 
in  the  European  situation.  It  becomes  operative 
whenever  the  Triple  Alliance  between  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  or  rather  the  three 
treaties  usually  grouped  under  that  designation, 
shall  expire  "either  by  expiration  of  time  or  by 
any  other   cause." 

This  regrouping  of  great  Powers  is  a  natural 
outcome  of  the  destruction  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  consequent  upon  paralysis  of 
Russia  in  the  Japanese  war.  It  is  an  important 
step  in  the  formation  of  a  league  of  peace — the 
gieat  object  which  King  Edward  has  labored 
to  achieve  ever  since  he  came  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain.  It  has  behind  it  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  Spain  and  Portugal.  There  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  it  commands  also  the 
sympathy  of  the  United  States  Government, 
which  has  been  well  aware  of  its  inception  and 
purposes. 

The  creation  of  this  new  international  com- 
pact has  been  accompanied  and  followed  by  se- 
rious difficulties  and  even  dangers.  First  and 
obviously  was  the  fact  that  Germany  would 
regard  it  not  only  with  natural  resentment,  but 
as  a  direct  menace.  It  was  negotiated  on  the  eve 
of  the  Algeciras  conference  and  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  it  was  designed  to  some  extent  to 
act  in  restraint  of  Germany  at  that  time.  Its 
purpose,  however,  is  in  every  respect  non- 
aggressive  and  it  was  and  is  impossible  for  the 
German  Emperor  to  criticise  it  except  by  aban- 
doning his  oft-professed  love  of  peace. 


SPAIN'S  BREAK  WITH  ROME 


Cabinet  Approves  Drastic  Associations  Bill  in  Its 
Entirety. 

More  details  of  the  Spanish  schism  with 
Eome  are  given  in  the  following  from  the 
New  York  Sun: 

Madrid. — The  Cabinet  has  concluded  its  dis- 
cussion of  the  law  of  associations  it  will  present 
to  the  Cortes,  which  will  reassemble  on  October 
23.  It  was  expected  that  the  Cabinet  in  view 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican  with  regard  to  the 
bill  would  make  some  considerable  modifications 
i."  it,  but  it  approved  the  bill  in  its  entirety,  mak- 
ing modifications  in  matters  of  form  only. 

The  bill  contains  the  following  provisions: 

No  religious  order  is  to  be  established  with- 
out   Parliamentary    authorization. 

The  State  will  support  any  member  of  a  relig- 
ious order  who  may  wish  to  renounce  the  vows. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  may  withdraw  the  au- 


thorization of  any  order  he  may  find  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  morality  or  public  tranquility. 

The  Cabinet  will  examine  all  authorizations 
granted  previous  to  the  passage  *of  the  law  and 
cancel  all  which  it  may  find  illegal. 

Religious  orders  the  members  of  which  are 
foreigners  or  the  directors  of  which  reside 
abroad  will  be  dissolved. 

The  Government  authorities  shall  have  power 
to  enter  monasteries  at  any  time  without  eccles- 
iastical sanction. 

No  religious  order  shall  hold  property  in  ex- 
cess of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted. 

Strict  limitation  shall  be  placed  upon  sums 
of  money  given  to  orders  by  members  on  admis- 
sion or  by  charitable  subscription. 

All  legacies  or  donations  to  religious  orders, 
directly  or  through  intermediaries,  are  strictly 
prohibited. 

Orders  which  engage  in  trade  or  industry  shall 
])ay  the  regular  taxes. 


CZAR'S  COUSIN  IN  FLIGHT 


Daughter  of  Murdered  Grand  Duke  Sergius  Tells 
a  Graphic  Tale. 

A  pathetic  instance  of  how  the  revolu- 
tionary disturbances  in  Russia  affect  the 
most  human  phases  of  royalty  is  given  in 
the  following  from  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean : 

London. — The  Countess  Olga  Romanoff,  eldest 
daughter  by  a  morganatic  marriage  of  the  mur- 
dered Russian  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  is  living 
in  England,  a  refugee  from  her  native  land.  She 
has  written  the  following  story  of  her  flight  from 
Russia  for  the  London  Daily  Mirror: 

It  is  just  twenty-three  years  ago  since,  alas! 
I  was  born,  and  just  two  months  since  I  arrived 
in  London. 

I  was  born  in  St.  Petersburg,  my  mother  being 
the  late  Countess  Flodorovna,  and  my  father  tho 
Ifite  Grand  Duke  Sergius.  I  was  the. Duke's  eld- 
est daughter,  but  by  a  morganatic  marriage. 

Up  to  the  time  of  my  father's  death  I  was 
constantly  in  his  company,  and  mixed  freely  with 
the  members  of  the  royal  family.  Even  as  I 
write  I  am  wearing  a  brooch  tliat  was  given  me 
by,  on  my  father's  side,  my  cousin,  the  Czar. 

After  my  school  days  ended  I  returned  to  my 
mother's  home  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  there,  uj} 
to  the  time  of  her  death  five  years  ago,  lived  t!;t 
happiest  of  happy  lives. 

Husband's  Guest  Is  Cause  of  Trouble. 

But  after  that  sad  event,  up  to  the  time  of 
ray  marriage,  I  led  a  more  or  less  lonely  life. 

I  was  married  to  Count  Romanoff,  an  officer 
of  the  Puobraschensky  regiment  of  the  guard:?, 
in  February  of  last  year.  It  was  a  marriage  of 
true  love,  and  I  was  infinitely  happy. 

I  have  been  compelled  to  flee  from  mv  own 
country  through  a  terrible  mistake.  One  evFsning 
early  in  last  June — on  the  5th,  to  be  precise-^ 
my  husband  was  entertaining  a  few  friends  at 
our  home  in  the  Millionaga-Ulica,  and  a  yourg 
journalist,  Nicholas  Kalkavsky,  was  present. 
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He  had  been  brought  by  a  certain  Baron 
Korffe,  one  of  our  guests,  and  cherished  a  feeling 
of  bitter  revenge  against  an  officer  whom  Dame 
Rumor  said  had  'in  a  fit  of  jealousy  caused  the 
young  man's  sweetheart  to  be  exported  as  a 
political  nuisance  and  a  friend  of  nihilists.  I 
must  add  that  the  young  man  carried  his  left 
hand  in  a  sling.  Presently  a  small  party  of 
mounted  soldiery  was  heard  passing  the  house. 
We  were  playing  cards,  and  all  went  to  the  open 
window  to  see  the  men  go  by. 

Guest  Hurls  Bomb  at  Soldiers. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  officer  whom  the 
journalist  hated  so  bitterly — and  not,  I  am  sure, 
without  good  reason — was  riding  at  the  head  of 
the  regiment. 

"Blackest  villain!"  shouted  the  journalist, 
and,  releasing  his  fettered  hand,  deliberately 
threw  a  bomb  at  the  man.  It  fell  short,  and  so 
inflicted  little  injury.  Immediately  the  greatest 
confusion  and  tumult  prevailed. 

In  terror  I  ran  to  a  rffom  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  and,  mingled  with  the  report  of  revolvers 
and  the  clashing  of  swords,  were  passionate  cries 
for  mercy  and  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  dying 
men.  Everybody  was  killed,  with  the  exception 
of  myself  and  the  journalist.  He  escaped — 
heaven  alone  knows  how — while  I  was  found  and 
handed  over  to  the  police.- 


Countess  Released  and  Rearrested. 

After  a  detention  of  twenty-four  hours  I  was 
released,  and  went  back  to  my  lonely  home. 

I  was  immediately  rearrested  by  military  offi- 
cials stating  that  if  the  police  could  not  mete 
out  justice  they  would. 

I  managed  to  conceal  the  more  valuable  of 
my  jewelry  in  my  bosom  while  the  rest  was  taken 
care  of  by  one  of  my  servants,  and  has  since 
been  sent  to  me.  But  all  else  of  value  in  the 
house,  including  about  $1,000,  was  appropriated 
by  the  police  and  soldiers. 

Knowing  only  too  well  the  reason  why  I  had 

been  sent  to  a  lonely  country  house,  I  was  happy 

beyond  measure  when  late  one  night  I  managed 

through  the  intervention  of  a  servant  to  escape. 

Disguised,  She  Flees  From  Russia. 

Slightly  disguised,  I  stole  out  into  the  dark 
night,  and  with  money  borrowed  from  the  ser- 
vant, traveled  through  Finland  to  Berlin.  Here 
I  met  a  gentleman — like  myself  a  Russian  ref- 
ugee— who  helped  me  to  reach  Paris.  There  I 
sold  a  diamond  ring  and  some  pearls,  and  came 
on  to  London,  arriving  on  August  1. 

I  am  now  living  some  miles  from  London,  be- 
friended by  an  English  family,  patiently  waiting, 
waiting  till  I  can  return  to  Russia  and  my  friends 
ill  safety. 

I  am  cruelly  and  unjustly  suspected  of  com- 
plicity in  the  young  journalist's  plot  to  rob  the 
officer  of  his  life. 


HxS  LATES-:  ENTRY  FOR  THE  AMERICA'S  CUP. 


-Detroit  Journal. 
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THE  PINCH  OF  THE  SHOE 


MONEY  MARKET  GROWS  CONSTANTLY  TIGHTER  AND  AMERICAN 

PROSPERITY  IS  THREATENED 


Demand  for  Currency  Reform  Becomes    Universal,  But   Bankers,  Congress 
and  the  President  Are  Conservative  in  Making    Recommendations 


WHILE  America's  outward  evidences  of 
prosperity  contimie  to  be  so  great  as 
to  exert  a  dominating  influence  in  the  elec- 
tions, and  while  one  of  the  strongest  mani- 
festations of  this  condition  is  the  comfort- 
able condition  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, there  comes  to  the  front  with  in- 
creasing frequency  a  situation  which  causes 
deep  anxiety  among  able  students  of  current 
affairs.  It  is  the  recurring  pinch  in  the 
money  market,  which  is  attributed,  now  to 
the  demand  for  money  to  move  the  crops, 
now  to  the  quarterly  or  semi-annual  divi- 
dend payments,  now  to  an  emergency  con- 
dition in  some  foreign  exchange  market,  and 
once  in  awhile  by  the  person  who  is  brave 
enough  to  speak  his  mind,  to  the  evils  of  the 
American  system  of  business.  Latterly  there 
has  been  a  pinch  more  severe  than  within  a 
number  of  years  past.  It  occurred  during 
the  closing  days  of  October,  and  its  story, 
with  its  varying  aspects,  is  reflected  In  the 
following  news  excerpts : 

FINANCE  MARTS   SHOCKED 


Bank    of    England    Suddenly    Shuts    Down    on 
Gold  Exports. 

The  crisis  of  the  situation  came  from  En- 
gland.   Said  the  Saint  Louis  Republic : 

New  York. — The  Bank  of  England  sent  a  sen- 
sation pulsating  through  the  financial  markets  of 
the  whole  world  by  its  unexpected  action  in  Oc- 
tober in  advancing  its  official  minimum  discount 
rate  frpm  5  to  6  per  cent,  following  an  advance 
from  4  to  5  per  cent  on  October  1. 

Speculative  position  in  all  markets  was  ,  dis- 
turbed, and  the  effect  .in  New  York  seems  to 
have  been  more  acute  even  than  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

The  rush  to  sell  at  the  opening  of  the  market 
here  was  emphasized  by  vagiie  fears  that  some 
undisclosed    development    may    be    behind    the 


drastic  measure  thus  adopted  by  the  great  cen- 
tral institution  of  English  finance. 

Some  financial  difficulty  in  the  banking  world, 
or  a  new  phase  of  the  Russian  financial  situa- 
tion, was  most  feared.  Prompt;  inquiries  estab- 
lished that  nothing  more  was  involved  than  the 
necessity  that  was  forced  upon  the  English  bank 
to  stop  the  drain  upon  its  reserve  fund. 

The  immediate  factor  in  precipitating  the  ac- 
tion was  the  threatened  withdrawal  of  $5,000,- 
000  from  the  bank  for  shipment  to  Egypt.  This 
in  itself  would  make  an  inroad  upon  the  depleted 
reserve  supply  which  would  suggest  peremptory 
measures  to  check  it. 


NEW  YORK  CLAIMS  INDIFFERENCE 


Leading  Bankers  Profess  No  Anxiety  Over  Lon- 
don's Action. 

Whether  sincerely,  or  in  a  spirit  of  brag- 
gadocia,  or  merely  with  the  aim  of  self- 
protection,  the  New  York  financiers  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  make  more  or  less 
light  of  the  London  situation.  Said  the  New 
York  Times  on  the  day  following  the  Bank 
of  England's  action: 

New  York.— The  cable  dispatches  from  Lou- 
don telling  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  contemplate  a  further  increase  of  the 
discount  rate  from  6  to  7,  or  even  8  per  cent, 
if  we  continue  to  drain  the  bank's  gold  resources, 
are  not  regarded  with  very  grave  concern  by 
such  American  financiers  as  Times  reporters  were 
able  to  find.  While  they  readily  believe  that  the 
two-point  advance  will  be. made  if  necessary,  the 
opinion  prevails  that  the  rate  now  in  force  will 
be  sufficient  to  curb  the  appetites  of  our  gold 
borrowers. 

That  there  is  any  longer  a  pressing  need  of 
gold  in  this  country  is  denied  by  those  whose 
position  enables  them  to  know  what  the  condi- 
tions are.  The  demand  made  by  crop  movement 
agencies,  they  say,  has  already" been  fully  satis- 
fled  by  the  gold  importations  already  made. 

"England  has  certainly  served  an  emphatic  no- 
tice upon   the  world,"  said   the   president  of  a 
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bank  in  this  city,  ' '  that  she  is  tired  of  financ- 
ing the  operations  of  nearly  every  country 
on  the  globe.  She  has  received  calls  from  every 
quarter.  No  sooner  do  we  present  our  requests 
for  gold  than  Egypt  and  Argentina  follow  suit. 
But  the  restrictions  the  bank  has  put  upon  our 
London  borrowings  will  by  no  means  affect  legi- 
timate enterprises  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
speculating  element  who  are  boosting  the  market 
on  English  money  may  not  feel  so  happily  about 
the  situation  when  their  present  loans  require 
renewal,  but  there  is  no  need  to  fear  anything 
resembling  a  panic." 


GOLD   STANDARD   FOR   SPAIN 


FRANCE  THREATENED  ADVANCE 


Egyptian  Demand  Almost  Forced  Action  Similar 

to  London's. 

Perhaps  had  London  been  the  only  point 
where  radical  course  was  deemed  necessary, 
the  New  York  attitude  might  have  been  the 
general  one;  but  when  the  following,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Times,  became  known  the  in- 
difference was  not  so  strongly  maintained: 

London,  Oct.  24. — The  money  market  to-day 
was  somewhat  nervous  and  many  rumors  were  in 
circulation.  It  was  reported  that  a  large  amount 
of  gold  was  going  to  Egypt  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  that  the  Bank  of  France  would  undoubt- 
edly raise  its  rate  to-morrow,  and  that  the  Bank 
of  England  would  probably  advance  its  rate  the 
same  day.  Concerning  these  reports  and  the 
general  outlook  the  financial  editor  of  the  Times 
writes : 

"It  is  certainly  probable  that  Egypt  will  take 
more  gold,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
its  demand  is  not  solely  connected  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  cotton  crop,  but  that  the  Ori- 
ental habit  of  hoarding  metal  is  complicating  the 
situation  in  an  inopportune  manner." 
«     «     • 

Canada  Felt  the  Pinch. 

Canada  returned  to  New  York  yesterday  $1,- 
000,000  in  gold  which  was  sent  from  this  city  to 
Canada  last  week.  This  gold  was  forwarded  to 
the  Dominion  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  reserves  of  the  banks  against  any  possible 
uneasiness  which  might  be  caused  by  the  dis- 
closures of  heavy  losses  by  the  Ontario  Bank, 
whose  deposits  were  taken  over  ten  days  ago  by 
the  Bank  of  Montreal.  It  was  reported  from 
Canada  upon  the  arrival  of  the  gold  there  that 
it  was  not  actually  needed,  as  the  financial  sit- 
uation had  not  been  seriously  disturbed  by  the 
disclosures  concerning  the  Ontario  Bank. 

Half  of  what  was  gained  by  New  York  yester- 
day from  Canada  was  lost  to  the  South  by  the 
transfer  through  the  sub-treasury  of  $500,000 
to  New  Orleans.  This  money  was  needed  there, 
it  was  said,  in  connection  with  the  moving  of  the 
cotton  crop. 


Other  Reform  Measures  About  to  Come  Before 
Parliament. 

The  adherents  of  the  gold  standard 
theories  do  not  generally  admit  the  connec- 
tion between  the  following  incident  and  the 
shortage  of  gold  for  international  exchange; 
the  facts  have  their  place  in  a  symposium 
such  as  are  here  given.  The  quotation  is 
from  the  Associated  Press: 

Madrid,  Oct.  24. — The  budget  proposals  of 
the  Government,  which  were  read  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament  yesterday,  involve  sweeping  finan- 
cial reforms,  including  the  institution  of  the 
gold  standard. 

The  newspapers  regard  the  legislative  work 
ahead  of  Parliament,  especially  the  enactment  of 
the  Law  of  Associations  and  the  suppression  of 
the  Octroi  duties  (the  tolls  upon  all  goods  en- 
tering the  cities  and  towns),  as  the  most  im- 
portant undertaken  for  years,  and  as  fore- 
shadowing the  moral  and  material  regeneration 
of  Spain. 


BRIEF   CRASH  IN  STOCKS 


Bottom  Fell  Out  of  New  York  Market  and  Big 
Decline  Was  General. 

How  the  money  crisis  aflfected  others  than 
the  New  York  bankers,  or  how  the  bankers 
used  it  to  influence  speculation,  is  evident 
from  the  following  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

New  York,  Oct.  20. — Stocks  broke  again  to- 
day to  new  low  prices  for  this  movement,  some 
declines  extending  from  3  to  5  points.  Again 
there  was  heavy  selling  for  foreign  account — 
probably  50,000  shares.  A  busy  day  was  antic- 
ipated, because  cable  reports  asserted  that  Amer- 
ican stocks  were  "demoralized."  Prices  had 
closed  in  London  1  to  4  points  down,  Anaconda 
being  weakest. 

The  opening  here  was  from  1  to  2  points  below- 
last  night's  closing  prices.  Liquidation  of  long 
stock  continued  throughout  the  earlv  trading. 
But  when  the  bank  statement  was  published, 
showing  an  increase  of  $16,700,000  in  loans,  a 
loss  of  $3,934,000  in  cash,  with  a  decrease  ol 
$6,823,000  in  surplus  reserve,  further  weakness 
developed. 

The  lowest  prices  for  the  day  were  touched 
at  the  close.  It  is  evident  from  the 'large  amount 
of  stocks  that  came  out  that  some  pools  have 
been  forced  to  throw  over  at  least  part  of  their 
holdings  for  whatever  it  might  bring. 

The  most  striking  changes  in  to-day's  prices 
were  as  follows : 

Stock.  Decline. 

Amalgamated 3 

Anaconda lOi^ 
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MONEY  GOD. 

Is  Accumtdated  Money  THE  ONLY  THING  Worthy  of  Respect  and 

Veneration  in  Our  Republic. 

— New  York  American. 
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Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  1% 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  3% 

St.  Paul    21/2 

Great  Northern 71/2 

Reading    6I/2 

Union  Pacific  4 

Southern  Pacific   2% 

Pennsylvania 2 

Colorado  Fuel   ^Vi 

Sugar 2% 

Brokere  were  busy  sending  out  calls  for  more 
margin;  they  required  those  with  small  margins 
to  declare  their  intention.  In  many  cases  cus- 
tomers replied:  "Sell  them  out  for  what  they 
will  bring."  Selling  orders  poured  in  from  the 
interior,  from  Maine  to  California.  The  result 
■was  a  general  "scramble"  at  the  opening  to  get 
out. 


SECRETARY  SHAW  TO  THE  RELIEF 


Makes  Another  Treasury  Deposit  to  Aid  Money 

Market. 

The  part  of  the  Federal  Government's 
plethoric  treasury  in  the  pinch  was  reflected 
in  the  following  from  the  New  York  Times : 

New  York,  Oct.  23.— Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Leslie  M.  Shaw,  who  came  here  to  consider  the 
money  market  disturbance  caused  by  the  Bank 
of  England's  unexpected  increase  of  its  rate  of 
discount  to  6  per  cent,  announced  last  night  a 
plan  intended  to  increase  available  circulation 
by  $18,000,000,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  notice 
that  after  to-day  the  special  deposits  against 
gold  engagements  abroad  will  be  discontinued. 

Secretary  Shaw's  plan  for  an  increase  in  cir- 
culation provides  for  the  substitution  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $18,000,000  of  approved  securities,  other 
than  Governments,  for  Government  bonds  now 
pledged  as  security  for  government  deposits.  It 
is  provided  that  the  bonds  so  released  shall  im- 
mediately be  used  to  take  out  additional  national 
bank  circulation. 

Any  bank  which  profits  by  this  offer  must 
agree  to  retire  the  circulation  obtained  in  this 
way  some  time  between  March  15  and  August 
10  next.  The  banks  when  taking  out  the  circula- 
tion will  be  required  to  make  application  for  its 
retirement,  and  the  order  or  per  cent  of  retire- 
ment from  month  to  month  will  be  determined 
by  the  Treasury  Department. 

This  latter  provision  is  an  innovation.  It 
limits  the  life  of  this  additional  currency  to  a 
fixed  number  of  months.  By  making  these  $18,- 
000,000  banknotes  immediately  available  and  by 
providing  for  their  gradual  retirement  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months.  Secretary  Shaw 
expects  to  demonstrate  in  limited  form  the  ben- 
efits of  an  elastic  currency.  That  the  Secretary 
has  such  an  object  in  view  is  specially  interesting 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  statement  from 
Washington  that.  President  Roosevelt,  after  a 
conference  with  Secretary  Shaw,  has  decided  to 


include  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  a  rec- 
ommendation in  favor  of  an  elastic  currency. 

In  announcing  the  discontinuance  of  special 
deposits  against  gold  imports.  Secretary  Shaw 
said  that  the  gold  imports  had  exceeded  his  ex- 
pictations,  and  he  believed  that  for  the  present 
America  had  quite  its  share  of  the  precious 
metal.  He  had  no  disposition,  he  said,  to  disturb 
conditions  in  Europe  by  a  continuation  of  that 
method  of  relief  for  the  money  market  in  this 
country. 


"STREET"  A  TREASURY  LEACH 


Shaw's     Latest     "Relief     Expedition"     Raised 
Clamor  of  Whys  and  Wherefores. 

That  the  continued  relief  of  Wall  Street 
in  the  manner  above  described  is  regarded  in 
some  quarters  as  being  dangerous  is  re- 
flected in  the  following  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  24. — Secretary  Shaw 
has  "come  to  the  relief  of  the  street"  again, 
and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  he  thereby  has  averted 
a  panic,  more  or  less,  because  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  no  incentive  for  him  to  take 
action. 

Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in  certain 
quarters  in  these  periodic  relief  expeditions, 
which  are  becoming  so  frequent  that  they  might 
almost  be  classed  as  chronic. 

The  latest  "relief  has  arousecj  special  inter- 
est because  of  the  novelty  of  its  plan  and  be- 
cause it  revives  an  old,  old  subject,  which  cre- 
ated several  clashes  in  Congress  and  pro- 
voked a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  financial  experts  of  the  administration. 

Aside  from  the  novelty  of  the  plan,  to  which 
not  so  much  exception  is  taken,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing disposition  in  certain  quarters  to  insist  that 
the  Treasury  Department  is  concerning  itself 
overmuch  these  days  with  the  health  of  Wall 
Street. 

Always  Same  Old  Formula. 

Again  and  again  and  again  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  poured  his  millions  into  the 
ample  lap  of  the  street,  and  the  sound  of  the 
tinkling  coin  scarcelv  has  ceased  when  another 
threatened  panic  comes  along,  there  is  a  period 
of  high  rates  for  money,  the  Secretary  goes  over 
to  New  York  and  consults,  not  with  business 
men  but  with  bankers  and  money  lenders,  and 
then  hands  out  more  of  the  government's  cash 
to  be  deposited  in  national  banks  for  the  "relief 
of  the  street"  and  without  payment  of  a  dollar 
of  interest  to  the  treasury. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Secretary  Shaw  is  bet- 
ter informed  tha:n  most  people  and  that  he  has 
yielded  to  the  pressure  for  government  funds 
only  when  he  believed  it  was  his  duty  to  yield, 
and  only  when  he  thought  that  by  taking  the 
money  out  of  the  treasury  and  putting  it  into  the 
banks    he    was   doing   something   for   legitimate 
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business  rather  than  for  the  stock  gamblers  and 
the  check  kiters  of  the  New  York  financial  dis- 
trict. 

What  is  worrying  the  people  who  study  the 
processes  of  the  United  States  treasury  is  not 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary,  at  any  specific  time, 
has  deposited  sundry  millions  of  government 
funds  without  interest  in  divers  national  banks, 
most  of  which  are  located  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  New  York  custom  house.  The  serious 
question  which  is  being  propounded  is  whether 
after  all  these  periodical  relief  expeditions  really 
do  any  good  or  whether,  on  the  contrary.  Sec- 
retary Shaw  has  not  been  engaged  industriously 
for  a  number  of  years  in  pouring  water  into  a 
rat  hole  and  with  the  usual  results. 

Most  people  who  have  not  studied  the  situa- 
tion perhaps  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
national  banks  of  the  country  now  hold,  as  loans 
from  the  United  States  without  interest,  enough 
money  to  pay  all  probable  expenditures  on  the 
Panama  Canal  for  the  next  five  or  ten  years  at 
least,  and  yet  a  bond  issue  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  canal  is  in  contemplation  in  face  of  this 
vast  hoard  of  government  money,  which  is  really 
doing  no  good  whatsoever  to  anybody  except  to 
bankers.  Deposits  are  made  with  them  on  a  free 
basis.  They  pay  no  interest,  but  not  a  dollar 
of  these  deposits  goes  out  of  the  national  banks 
unless  some  private  citizen  or  corporation  pays 
current  rates. 

According  to  to-day's  treasury  statement  there 
is  now  in  national  bank  depositaries  to  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  the  enormous  sum  of  $154,- 
907,439.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  money 
is  not  only  absolutely  idle  so  far  as  the  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  but  it  is  not  in  any  way  nec- 
essary to  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  What  troubles  students 
of  finance  here  is  the  fact  that  while  bankers, 
and  particularly  those  of  New  York  City,  have 
been  clamoring  for  an  elastic  currency,  the  only 
result  for  years,  so  far  as  the  relations  between 
the  banks  and  the  government  are  concerned, 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  downright  inflation 
of  the  credits  extended  by  the  government  to  the 
banks. 

Deposits  Reach  Enormotis  Total. 

It  has  become  difficult  now  to  find  enough  gov- 
ernment bonds  to  back  up  government  deposits, 
not  because  bonds  are  scarcer  but  because  de- 
posits have  grown  day  by  day  and  year  by  year. 
They  now  amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
bond  issue  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Spanish  war.  The  government  is  called  upon, 
"for  the  relief  of  the  street,"  to  increase  these 
deposits  constantly,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  remem- 
bered at  the  present  time,  with  one  exception, 
when  the  Secretary  did  draw  back  some  funds  to 
make  the  Panama  payments,  elasticity  has  all 
been  in  the  direction  of  expansion  and  there  has 
been  no  contraction. 

If  President  Roosevelt  submits  in  his  annual 
message  any  definite  plan  for  an  elastic  currency 


system  there  surely  will  be  provoked  in  Congress 
some  criticism  of  the  enormous  line  of  govern- 
ment deposits  held  by  national  banks. 


PRESIDENT  WANTS  ELASTICITY 


Roosevelt  to  Make  Strong  Plea  in  His  Annual 
Message. 

While  always  a  consistent  advocate  of  the 
gold  standard.  President.  Roosevelt  appears 
not  to  have  failed  to  regard  current  con- 
ditions as  seriously  in  need  of  remedy.  His 
remedy  is  suggested  in  the  following  from 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

Washington,  Oct.  23. — The  President  has  been 
engaged  during  the  past  few  days  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  that  portion  of  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress which  deals  with  the  financial  situation. 
From  a  thoroughly  reliable  source,  and,  in  fact, 
through  one  of  the  government  experts  with 
whom  he  has  consulted,  a  fair  idea  has  been 
secured  as  to  what  he  will  recommend.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  chief  executive  will  be  gen- 
eral. The  administration  will  take  the  position 
that  it  will  hardly  be  warranted  in  making  spe- 
cific recommendations  to  the  Congress  in  such 
a  highly  technical  subject  when,  after  days  of 
consideration  and  with  all  of  the  expert  know- 
ledge which  they  were  able  to  bring  to  bear  on 
the  subject,  the  bankers  of  the  country  left  the 
whole  matter  "up  in  the  air"  at  their  recent 
convention  at  St.  Louis. 

The  President  believes  that  the  Congress  con- 
tains any  number  of  thoroughly  qualified  experts 
on  financial  matters  who  are  capable  of  working 
out  an  exact  plan  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
general  recommendations  he  will  make,  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  country.  In  effect,  the  President 
will  say  to  the  Congress  that  the  greatest  need 
of  all  business  and  financial  circles  is  more  elas- 
tic currency.  He  will  show  that  for  a  long  series 
of  years  the  Treasury  Department  has  been 
called  on  to  aid  the  banks  of  the  different  cities 
each  moving  season.  He  will  point  to  the  fact 
that,  in  effect,  the  government  has  been  forced 
to  do  a  banking  business  without  the  facilities 
under  the  law  for  doing  banking.  He  will  point 
to  the  great  need  of  having  a  volume  of  cur- 
rency which  will  expand  and  contract  with  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  needs  of  bus- 
iness. 


BANKERS  HAVE  NEW  PLAN 


American  Association  Unable  to  Make  Specific 
Reconmiendations. 

The  bankers  as  well  as  the  President  also 
regarded  the  situation  more  or  less  gravely, 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  from 
the  New  York  Times : 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  19. — At  the  final  session  of  its 
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annual  meeting  to-day  the  convention  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association,  after  an  exciting 
and  complicated  discussion,  adopted  a  resolution 
to  refer  the  consideration  and  formulation  of  a 
currency  reform  plan  to  a  cohimittee  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislative  Council,  which  shall 
confer  with  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Committee  and  submit  a  plan  for  enact- 
ment into  a  law  by  Congress. 

The  assembly  had  listened  with  deep  interest 
to  the  report  of  the  Banking  Legislative  Com- 
mittee as  it  was  read  by  Chairman  Arthur  Reyn- 
olds, president  of  the  Des  Moines  National 
Bank,  introducing  the  currency  subject  and  set- 
ting forth  the  plan  formulated  by  the  commit- 
tee for  a  credit  of  currency  clearance.  The  plan 
comprised  ten  sections,  and  Chairman  Reynolds 
said  that  it  was  prepared  with  consideration  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  country,  its  necessity,  the 
temperament  of  the  people,  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  humblest  citizens  as  well  as  those  of  the 
wealthy. 

The  Report  in  Detail. 

It  was  as  follows : 

First — That  a  currency  commission  of  seven 
members  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  this  commission  to  be  non- 
partisan. The  Controller  of  the  Currency  to  be 
a  member  of  the  commission  and  the  first  six 
members  to  be  appointed,  two  for  four  years, 
two  for  eight  years,  and  two  for  twelve  years, 
and  for  twelve  years  thereafter  said  members 
not  eligible  for  reappointment. 

Second — That  credit  or  clearance  currency  may 
be  issued  by  any  national  bank  or  a  majority  of 
the  national  banks  of  any  city  upon  application 
to  the  commission  in  any  amount  not  to  exceed 
50  per  cent  of  the  bond  secured ,  circulation  out- 
standing. 

Third — That  the  necessity  for  a  credit  or  clear 
ance  currency  and  the  maximum  time  that  it  may 
remain  outstanding  shall  be  determined  by  the 
commission  and  the  law  now  applicable  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  bond-secured  notes  shall  apply 
to  these  notes  in  a  like  manner,  except  as  to 
the  amount  that  may  be  redeemed  in  any  cal- 
endar month. 

Fourth — That  the  banks  issuing  credit  or 
clearance  currency  must  pay  a  tax  in  the  time 
fixed  by  the  commission  for  its  redemption  at 
not  less  than  3  per  cent  per  annum.  In  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  the  bank  to  deposit  with  the 
treasury  or  depositaries  designated  by  the  com- 
mission the  amount  necessary  to  retire  within 
the  required  time,  the  tax  on  the  credit  or  clear- 
ance circulation  shall  be  increased  at  the  rate  of 
1  per  cent  per  annum  for  each  additional  week 
that  the  bank  fails  to  make  the  necessary  de- 
posit for  its  redemption,  no  fraction  of  a  week 
to  be  considered  in  computation. 

Fifth — The  tax  on  clearance  collections,  after 
deducting  the  expenses  or  the  commission  and 
the  management  of  this  department,  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
as  a  fund  known  as  the  "bank  credit  note  cir- 
culation fund"  until  this  fund  equals  5  per  cent 


of  the  bond  secured  national  bank  circulation  out- 
standing. All  profits  in  excess  of  this  amount, 
after  maintaining  this  fund,  shall  be  invested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  gold  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  to  be  held  in  the  treasury  as 
the  basis  for  an  issue  of  gold  certificates,  which 
shall  be  used  in  the  retirement  of  the  uncovered 
treasury  notes.  The  "bank  credit  note  circula- 
tion fund"  to  be  used  for  the  immediate  re- 
demption of  credit  or  clearance  notes  outstand- 
ing of  any  failed  bank  pending  realization  on 
the  securities  deposited,  and  to  cover  any  losses 
that  might  occur  in  realizing  on  such  securities. 

Sixth — Before  any  bank  can  issue  clearance  or 
credit  currency  it  must  deposit  with  the  Treasury 
Department  or  depositories  to  be  designated  by  the 
commission  approved  securities  of  the  bank, 
passed  upon  by  the  Controller  of  the  Currency's 
department,  to  an  amount  of  at  least  10  per 
cent  in  excess  of  circulation  to  be  issued. 

Seventh — The  credit  or  clearance  currency 
shall  be  retired  gradually  at  such  times  and  such 
amounts  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  commission 
by  depositing  funds  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment or  such  depositories  as  the  commission  may 
direct. 

Eighth — The  credit  or  clearance  currency  notes 
to  be  printed  and  an  amount  to  be  kept  ready 
for  emergency  distribution  by  the  Government 
equal  in  amount  to  25  per  cent  of  the  bond- 
secured  bank  circulation  outstanding.  Said  notes 
to  be  acceptable  in  the  payment  of  all  obligations 
the  same  as  bond-secured  bank  circulation  and 
redeemable  at  any  sub-treasury  or  designated 
depository. 

Ninth — These  notes  shall  be  issued  in  denomin- 
ations of  $5,  10,  $20,  $50,  and  $100,  as  desired, 
the  expense  of  printing  and  engraving  to  be  paid 
by  the  banks  taking  them  out. 

Tenth — There  shall  be  nothing  on  the  notes 
designating  the  name  or  the  number  of  the  bank 
issuing  them,  but  they  shall  be  numbered  and 
registered  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
commission,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  know  at 
all  times  the  amount  of  such  notes  any  bank  has 
outstanding. 


NO  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 


No  Time  to  Take  Up  Money  Legislation  at  Short 
End  of  Term. 

Urgent  tho  the  conditions  appear  to  be, 
newspaper  observers  believe  that  Congress 
will  not  respond  to  the  President's  recom- 
mendations.    Said  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Washington,  D.  C— There  will  be  no  currency 
legislation  of  any' importance  at  the  short  session 
of  Congress  this  winter.  If  the  executive  council 
of  the  Bankers'  Association  formulates' a  reason- 
able plan  it  will  be  discussed  in  committee,  but 
there  is  no  possible  chance  of  any  definite  action. 

The  committee  on  banking  and  currency  of  the 
House  is  almost  hopelessly  split  up  on  this  sub- 
ject.    The  chairman  has  a  currency  plan  of  his 
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own,  and  two  or  three  of  the  members  have  been 
riding  hobbies  and  are  ready  to  submit  new 
"banking  Systems"  on  the  slightest  notice. 

The  time  is  much  too  short  at  this  session  of 
Congress  to  undertake  any  revision  of  the  cur- 
rency system,  because  this  involves  the  repeal  or 
modification  of  the  whole  National  Bank  Act, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  complex  pieces  of  legis- 
lation now  on  the  statute  books.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  feeling  among  the  members  of  the 
House  that  as  yet  there  is  no  demand  for  cur- 
rency reform  originating  with  the  people  them- 
selves. Thus  far,  every  time  the  subject  has  been 
pushed  to  the  front  it  has  come  from  the  hands 
of  the  bankers,  who  are  personally  and  financially 
interested  in  securing  a  larger  supply  of  the 
circulating  medium. 

Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  House  do  not  believe 
there  is  anything  like  a  general  demand.  Until 
there  is  they  will  go  exceedingly  slow  in  the 
direction  of  currency  reform,  and  there  is  a  well- 
defined  rumor  afloat  to  the  effect  that  the  bank- 
ing and  currency  committee  of  the  House  was 
intentionally  made  up  of  theorists  and  doctrin- 
aires, so  as  to  prevent  an  agreement  on  any 
particular  plan  at  any  particular  time. 


AMERICAN   SYSTEM  TO   BLAME 


Big   British    Financier    Gives    New    Cause    for 
Money  Stringency. 

An  instance  of  the  contention  that  the 
fault  with  the  money  market  proceeds  from 
deeper  sources  than  a  shortage  in  gold  is 
given  in  the  following  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

London. — E.  H.  Holden,  head  of  the  London 
.City  and  Midland  Bank,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  English  financial  institutions,  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  where 
he  was  much  impressed  by  what  he  characterizes 
as  the  great  general  prosperity  which,  he  be- 
lieves, has  its  origin  in  the  bountiful  harvests 
of  the  last  few  years.  Asked  whether  trade  ac- 
tivity or  speculation  was  the  primary  cause  of 
the  recurring  financial  stringency  in  New  York 
he  declared  himself  strongly  of  the  belief  that  it 
was  trade  activity,  coupled  with  an  imperfect 
banking  system. 

This  system,  he  declared,  caused  a  periodical 
lockup  in  the  United  States  Treasury  of  liquid 
funds  just  at  the  time  when  such  funds  were 
needed  most  not  only  in  the  actual  money  mar- 
ket, but  for  ordinary  business  necessities  at  the 
leading  centers.  He  added:  "All  the  cities  in 
the  United  States  are  exceptionally  prosperous. 
Wherever  you  go  you  find  business  being  extend- 
ed and  this  is  especially  true  of  Chicago,  where 
business  naturally  requires  a  great  amount  of 
extra  capital. 

"I  had  interviews  with  two  or  three  presidents 
of  leading  railroads  and  learned  that  they  were 
electrifying  and  extending  them  and  buying  new 


equipment  from  the  current  revenues  or  past  ac- 
cumulations. Obviously  these  demand  the  with- 
drawal of  large  sums  from  banking  institutions 
so  that  where  they  recently  held  big  deposits  of 
railway  funds  they  now  have  to  add  these  de- 
pletions to  the  combined  withdrawals  for  the  in- 
creasing general  business  prosperity  and  the  har- 
vest conditions. 

Bank's  Surplus  Reserve — ^Nil. 

' '  Thus  it  happens  that  where  two  years  ago  the 
associated  banks  held  something  like  $58,000,000 
of  surplus  reserve  to  meet  harvest  requirements 
over  the  legal  25  per  cent,  last  year  they  had  only 
$12,000,000  and  this  year  the  surplus  reserve  is 
practically  nil.  Thus  they  ran  against  the  law 
stipulating  that  25  per  cent  of  deposits  must  be 
held  in  all  ca'ses,  but  happily  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  came  forward  and  lent  them  suflS- 
cient  funds  to  put  themselves  right  until  they 
could  ship  the  necessary  gold  from  London  and 
elsewhere,  which,  of  course,  they  did  to  the 
amount  of  several  millions  of  pounds  sterling." 

Mr.  Holden  said  that  he  found  the  leading 
New  York  financiers  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
immediately  at  the  turn  of  the  half  year  money 
will  become  so  cheap  that  exchanges  will  rise  to 
the  gold  point,  and  that  England  will  then  get 
back  all  the  gold  she  has  sent  to  America.  From 
this  he  differs,  believing  that  the  population  of 
the  United  States  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
an  increase  of  the  circulating  medium  will  be 
necessary.  Besides,  as  the  country  grows,  he 
says,  more  and  more  gold  will  be  required  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

SILVER  UP  AT  TOP  NOTCH 


Bullion  Reaches  Highest  Price  Since  the  Famoas 
"Crime  of  '93." 

While  the  international  war  is  progressing 
over  gold,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  rapid 
rehabilitation  of  silver,  as  partially  reflected 
in  the  following  from  the  "Washington  Post: 

Washington,  Oct.  16. — The  price  of  silver  bul- 
lion, as  disclosed  by  the  government  purchases 
yesterday  was  70.13  cents  per  fine  ounce,  the 
highest  point  reached  since  the  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  law  in  1893.  As  the  result  of  that  re- 
peal the  Government  ceased  purchasing.  The 
Director  of  the  Mint  purchased  150,000  fine 
ounces  for  delivery  at  the  Denver  mint. 

It  was  announced  that  for  the  convenience  of 
those  offering  bullion  proposals  would  be  re- 
ceived on  three  days  of  each  week,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  instead  of  on  Wednes- 
day only,  as  heretofore. 

Last  week  the  Treasury  purchased  600,000  fine 
ounces  at  a  slight  reduction  of  price  from  that 
paid  the  week  before,  and  it  was  believed  that 
no  additional  large  purchases  would  be  made 
soon.  But  the  demand  for  subsidiary  coin  is  ex- 
traordinary, and,  notwithstanding  the  high  price 
he  was  obliged  to  pay,  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
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yesterday  made  the  heavy  purchase  announced. 

The  causes  that  are  operating  to  increase  the 
price  of  bullion  are  the  entrance  of  the  Mexican 
Government  into  the  market  in  the  last  two 
weeks,  as  a  heavy  buyer  for  subsidiary  coinage, 
and  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  exports  of  silver 
to  India. 

Drain  on  the  Treasury. 

There  has  been  a  steady  drain  on  the  Treasury 
supply  of  silver  in  the  last  six  weeks.  The  treas- 
ury report  for  August  31  showed  $5,403,071,  in 
subsidiary  coin  on  hand,  while  the  report  of  last 
Saturday  showed  only  $3,194,391.  In  the  interval 
the  mints  coined  two  million  dollars  of  silver, 
which  shows  that  more  than  four  millions  of  sil- 
ver have  gone  into  the  country's  circulation  since 
August  31. 

Director  Roberts  said  yesterday  the  demand 
for  subsidiary  coins  was  due  to  the  active  retail 
trade  and  the  fact  that  silver  halves  and  quar- 


ters are  taking  the  place  of  silver  dollars  in  the 
circulation,  the  Government  having  suspended 
the  coinage  of  silver  dollars. 

Information  received  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment indicates  the  price  of  silver  bullion  will  be 
strong  as  long  as  the  exports  to  India  continue. 
For  the  year  of  1905  the  amount  sent  from  Lon- 
don to  India  was  about  7,500,000  pounds.  The 
report  of  London  exports  to  India  up  to  Septem- 
ber 27,  the  date  of  the  report  at  hand,  showed 
that  12,451,063  pounds  had  been  shipped,  more 
than  double  the  amount  for  the  comparative  pe- 
riod in  1905. 

The  record  of  the  treasury  bullion  purchases 
for  the  last  ten  years  shows  the  following  prices 
per  fine  ounce  on  October  15  of  each  year :  1896, 
65.09  cents;  1897,  59.33  cents;  1898,  60.30  cents; 
1899,  58.65  cents;  1900,  63.53  cents;  1901,  58.15 
cents;  1902,  51.11  cents,  1903,  61.53  cents;  1904, 
58.54  cents;  1905,  62.33  cents;  1906,  70.13  cents. 


THE  OLD  COAT-POCKET. 


My  soul  is  not  attuned  to  joy; 

I  boast  no  loose  enthusiasms; 
Worldly  successes  but  annoy 

And  plaudits  bore  me  into  spasms; 
Yet  there's  one  pleasure  makes  my  mind 

Shoot  stars  of  gladness,  like  a  rocket. 
Oh  maddest,  mightiest  joy  to  find 

A  fiver  in  an  old  coat-pocket ! 


II 

I  used,  of  course,  as  children  will, 

To  glean  from  books  some  cheerful  hours: 
A  play,  perchance,  might  cause  a  thrill; 

Nay,  even  girls  had  charming  powers. 
Now,  being  utterly  blase, 

I  walk  a  rut  and  fill  a  socket — 
Except — Whooroop! — when   Fate    doth   lay 

A  fiver  in  my  old  coat-pocket. 


in 

Ah,  how  all  arguments,  combined. 

Refute  the  systematic  person 
Who  always  knows  just  when    to  find 

His  shoes — or  rhymes  to  round  a  verse  on. 
Oh,  Fortune,  save  me  from  his  lot, 

Who  knows  his  purse  as  t '  were  a  docket ! 
I'll  ne'er  keep  books,  for  then  I'd  not 

Find  fivers  in  my  old  coat-pocket. 


IV 

I  am  a  cynic,  yet  how  dear 

To  me  is  life's  delicious  flavor! 
For  it  is  now  the  time  of  year 

When  breezes  get  the  wintry  savor — 
The  time  when,  needing  clothes,  one  drags 

His  wardrobe  out — perhaps  to  "hock"  it. 
And — Oh  beloved,  blessed  rags! — 

A  fiver  in  that  old  coat-pocket! 

—Chester  Firkins  in  Puck. 
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Officers  WeU  Known. 


-Adapted  from  a  Daily 

Newspaper  Advertisement. 


PUBLIC  STILL  SPEC- 
ULATES 

BUYS  MINING  STOCK  DESPITE 
ALL  WARNINGS,  SEEMING- 
LY MOVED  BY  A  NEW 
FEVER  LIKE  THAT 
OF  1878 


Nevada's   Marvelous   Gold   Fields   Remain  the  Center  of   Attraction. — Colorado    Reopens 
Old  Prospects. — Lost  Mines  Rediscovered. — Mexico's  Picturesque  Croesus. 


OF  course,  when  the  world's  pressure  for 
the  yellow  metal  is  at  high  pitch,  as 
described  in  the  previous  symposium,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  rush  for  it  should 
be  at  equally  high  pitch  and  conducted  with 
equally  frequent  disregard  of  the  cautious 
and  the  prudent.  Since  the  remarkable 
mineral  fields  in  Nevada  were  opened  up, 
there  appears  to  be  spreading  abroad  a 
frenzy  for  the  possession  of  gold-bearing 
properties  such  as  has  not  been  known  since 
the  early  days  of  California.  It  surpasses 
the  Alaska  excitement,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, promises  results  greater  than  fol- 
lowed the  phenomenal  lead  and  silver  dis- 
coveries in  Colorado.  Accompanying  the 
frenzy  is  a  corresponding  passion  for  the 
possession  of  mining  stocks,  and  quite  as 
great  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  stock  oper- 
ators to  part  with  such  stocks  as  there  usual- 


ly is  on  the  part  of  the  syndicate  makers  in 
Wall  Street  to  "let  the  public  in"  on  any 
good  thing  which  they  may  be  promoting. 

The  possibility  of  a  reaction,  wherein  the 
disappointments  will  become  as  demonstra- 
tive as  have  been  the  speculations,  does  not 
yet  begin  to  enter  the  popular  mind. 


GOLDFIBLD  STOCKS  SOARING 


World's  Most  Recent  Golconda  Continues  to  Offer 
Excitement. 

One  instance  of  the  intensity  of  the 
Nevada  fever  is  given  in  the  following  from 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean: 

Goldfield,  Nev. — Goldfield  is  in  the  throes  of 
unprecedented  activity.  The  populace  is  going 
wild  over  the  marvelous  advance  in  stocks.  The 
stock  exchange  is  crowded  with  people  day  and 
night  and  the  wires  to  San  Francisco  are  loaded 
with  telegrams.  Many  fortunes  are  being  made 
daily. 

Mohawk  stock  continues  in  the  lead,  and  every- 
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body  is  crazy  over  the  Mohawk  properties.  The 
Prances  Mohawk  Mining  and  Leasing^  Company 
is  one  of  the  miracles  of  Goldfleld.  D.  Mac- 
kenzie &  Co.,  who  organized  this  rise,  have  an- 
nounced that  the  second  dividend  will  be  paid 
November  15.  The  total  disbursements  of  this 
company  to  date  now  reach  $136,000.  The  Com- 
pany was  organized  June  9,  shipping  ore  was 
struck  July  18,  and  twenty-four  hours  later  the 
first  car  load  of  shipping' ore  was  in  the  sampler. 
Unquestionably  this  breaks  the  world's  record 
for  rapid  mine  making  and  dividend  paying. 

The  news  has  just  leaked  out  that  another  rich 
strike  has  been  made  on  the  Frances  Mohawk  on 
Thursday  night  last.  How  important  it  may 
prove  is  not  yet  known,  but  the  prospects  are 
splendid.  Without  a  doubt  the  third  dividend  is 
assured  soon. 

The  copper  excitement  is  also  very  great,  and 
the  immense  demand  for  the  copper  stocks  con- 
tinues locally.  The  Greenwater  district  is  being 
stampeded  by  thousands  from  all  the  Southern 
Nevada  and  California  camps.  Mr.  Posey,  the 
founder  of  the  Bingham  Consolidated  Company 
of  Utah,  has  just  organized  the  Greenwater  Cop- 
per Queen  Mining  Company.  The  Company  is 
sure   to  prove  important. 

One  of  the  recent  sensational  strikes  has  been 
that  on  the  property  of  the  Gold  Bar  Extension 
Company,  where  ore  running  in  value  $3,178  to 
the  ton  has  been  found,  the  richest  by  far  ever 
found  in  the  Bullfrog  district.  This  strike  has 
occasioned  a  marked  activity  in  the  shares  of  the 
Original  Gold  Bar  Company,  which  has  always 
been  looked  upon  by  well  posted  mining  men  as 
a  most  desirable  property. 


COLORADO'S  GREAT  STRIKE 


Gold   Again   Found   in   One   of  the   Richest   of 
Pioneer  Camps. 

Those  who  knov7  the  inter-mountain  coun- 
try of  the  West  realize  that  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Nevada  may  happen  in  any  portion  of 
the  great  range  of  country  that  lies  between 
Denver  and  San  Francisco,  or  between  the 
Kootenay  and  Mazatlan.  To  these  persons, 
the  following  in  regard  to  a  rediscovery  in 
Colorado  carries  no  surprise.  It  is  from  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean: 

Breckenridge,  Colo. — A  sensational  gold  strike 
has  been  made  on  the  Oro  property  in  French 
Gulch  which,  when  developed,  may  renew  the 
excitement  of  the  early  '80s  when  gold  nuggets 
were  taken  out  of  Farncomb  hill  further  up  the 
gulch  by  the  wagon  load.  This  discovery  was 
made  by  prospectors  several  months  ago,  who 
immediately  covered  up  the  strike  and  waited 
patiently  for  the  time  to  come  when  they  could 
get  a  lease  on  the  property  and  rean  the  benefit 
of  their  discovery. 

In    the    old    days   when    the   big   clean-ups    on 


Farncomb  hill  took  out  as  high  as  $163,000  worth 
of  gold  in  four  days,  the  miners  predicted  that 
the  mother  lode  of  this  gold  would  be  found  at 
some  future  date  by  the  deep  mines  down  the 
gulch.  They  argued  that  the  gold  did  not  come 
from  the  clouds,  but  from  down  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  It  was  deposited  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  on  Farncomb  hill  by  some  terrific  upheaval 
in  ages  past.  Although  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  big  strikes  on  Farncomb  hill,  yet  the 
old  residents  of  this  camp  have  never  given  up 
hope  of  some  day  finding  the  lode  from  which 
this  gold  came. 

Further  proof  that  a  vein  of  wonderfully  rich 
gold  underlies  French  Gulch  was  recently  brought 
to  light  when  the  Reliance  dredge,  which  has 
been  taking  on  an  average  of  $1,000  worth  of 
gold  per  day  out  of  the  dirt  in  French  Gulch, 
about  one-half  mile  from  the  Wellington  prop- 
erty, scraped  the  top  of  a  vein  of  zinc,  carrying 
free  gold  which  woul<i  assay  at  least  $150,000 
per  ton. 

HE  OWNS  ENTIRE  TOWN 


Gus  Harmstadt  Spent  Years  With  a  Burro  Car- 
rying All  He  Owned. 

One  of  the  things  that  fascinates  the  min- 
ing adventurer,  or  even  the  investor  in  min- 
ing stocks,  is  such  incidents  as  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Herald : 

"Gus"  Harmstadt,  formerly  a  poor  pros- 
pector, is  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  tone  up  on 
metropolitan  life.  Besides  possessing  several  of 
the  richest  mines  in  the  Southwest,  Harmstadt 
has  the  unique  distinction  of  owning  an  entire 
town.  His  burg  is  Nipton,  Cal.,  on  the  Salt  Lake 
route,  the  feeder  for  Searchlight  and  a  dozen 
other  mining  places.  He  owns  the  real  estate, 
streets,  business  places  and  residences. 

For  many  years  Harmstadt  prospected  in  manv 
desert  regions  with  all  his  worldly  possessions 
packed  upon  the  back  of  one  little  burro.  Now 
he  has  become  so  familiar  with  wealth  that  even 
a  national  bank  president  fails  to  impress  him 
with  the  least  feeling  of  awe. 

Harmstadt 's  private  history  is  an  interesting 
one.  His  years  of  wanderings  and  failures  ended 
in  California,  where  he  located  the  Queen  cop- 
per group  in  the  New  York  Mountains.  Samuel 
Newhouse  recently  offered  $75,000  for  these 
mines.  Next  "Gus"  located  the  Vulcan  group, 
in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  and  refused 
an  offer  of  $50,000  for  the  properties,  made  by 
Keane,  of  the  Keane  Wonder,  in  Bullfrog.  His 
developed  properties  in  Nevada  yield  him  for- 
tunes annually.  He  sold  one  of  his  claims  near 
Searchlight  to  the  Gold  Coin  Company,  of  which 
D  F.  Howell,  of  Monrovia,  is  president.  The 
price  was  $40,000.  Mr.  Harmstadt  now  is  nego- 
tiating for  four  other  properties,  which  he  pro- 
poses to  develop.  He  says  he  has  the  mining 
habit  and  is  unhappy  if  not  at  work. 
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HAS  LOST   CABIN  MINE 


Iowa  Man  Said  to  Have  Located  the  Legendary 
Ledge  of  Gold. 
Still  auother  of  the  elements  of  fascination 
is  the  tradition  of  the  ' '  lost  mine. ' '  Here  is 
the  story  of  the  finding  of  one  of  these  myth- 
ical Grolcondas.  The  story  is  from  the  Chi- 
cago Record-Herald: 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.- — The  claim  that  Asmus  Boy- 
sen  has  located  the  Lost  Cabin  Mine  is  substan- 
tiated by  a  story  which,  while  it  deals  with 
events  months  ago,  has  just  become  public. 

This  story  is  to  the  effect  that  Goyne  Drum- 
mond  of  Wheatland,  who  had  a  sub-contract  from 
Edward  F.  Stahl  of  Cheyenne  to  survey  a  por- 
tion of  the  ceded  area  of  the  Shoshone  reserve, 
while  making  this  survey  last  spring  purely  by 
accident  discovered  in  a  canyon  feeding  the  gorge 
of  the  Big  Horn  River  an  ancient  and  ruined  log 
cabin,  through  the  center  of  which  a  cottonwood 
tree  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter  had  grown. 
The  legends  of  the  Lost  Cabin  Mine  say  that  a 
cottonwood  tree  grew  through  the  cabin  from 
which  the  mine  derived  its  name,  and  the  cabin 
in  the  canyon  immediately  reminded  Drummond 
and  his  companions  of  the  legend. 

They  are  said  to  have  investigated  and  to 
have  discovered  near  the  cabin  an  old  mine  work- 
ing which  uncovered  a  ledge  of  quartz  carrying 
gold  in  fabulous  quantity. 

The  story  that  Boysen's  claim  covers  the  Lost 
Cabin  Mine  is  further  substantiated  by  samples 
of  ore  from  his  location  which  have  been  brought 
to  Cheyenne.  They  are  literally  studded  with 
gold,  and  one  piece,  half  the  size  of  a  man's 
hand,  contains  $15  worth  of  the  precious  metal. 

If  Boysen  has  found  the  Lost  Cabin  his  $25,- 
000,000  corporation,  which  was  the  basis  of  his 
640-acre  location,  would  seem  to  have  a  firm 
foundation. 


MADE  RICH  BY  OIL  GUSHER 


Poor  Man   Strikes  the  Largest  Producing  Well 
Known  in  Pennsylvania  Field. 

All  the  luck,  however,  is  not  necessarily  in 

gold  or  silver.    Here,  in  an  excerpt  from  the 

Chicago  Record-Herald,  is  a  story  of  another 

kind : 

Franklin,  Pa. — By  striking  the  largest  oil  well 
the  Pennsylvania  field  has  seen  in  twenty-five 
years,  Andrew  Rapp,  of  this  city,  has  been  trans- 
formed from  a  poor  man  to  an  oil  producer  with 
wealth  pouring  in  upon  him  at  the  rate  of  $95 
an  hour.  When  the  Standard  Oil  Company  com- 
pletes its  arrangements  for  handling  the  oil,  the 
output  may  be  increased  from  1700  harrels  a  day 
to  4000  barrels,  and  perhaps  more. 

Oildom  is  surprised  at  this  big  strike  on  what 
was  thought  to  be  tried-out  territory.  When  the 
drill  was  five  feet  in  the  sand  the  oil  began  to 


flow,  and  in  half  an  hour  it  became  a  gusher, 
throwing  oil  to  the  top  of  the  derricks.  A  large 
quantity  of  the  fluid  was  lost  before  the  well 
could  be  shut  in.  Even  now  the  flow  is  being 
retarded  purposely,  owing  to  lack  of  facilities  to 
handle  the  stuff.  When  the  two  new  pipe  lines 
are  completed  the  well  is  expected  to  reach  the 
4000  mark,  which  would  surpass  the  output  of  the 
famous  "Big  Injun"  well,  which  in  1877  made 
3500  barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  Rapp  is  almost  overcome  at  his  good  for- 
tune. He  is  flf  ty  years  old.  He  has  been  an  oil 
producer  in  a  small  way  for  many  years.  Like 
most  small  operators,  he  has  had  hard  work 
making  its  production  provide  a  living  for  him- 
self and  family.  But  he  bids  fair  to  become  a 
wealthy  man,  for  the  well,  even  if  it  has  touched 
only  a  pool,  will  be  good  for  many  months  to 
come. 

Sharing  in  his  good  fortune  is  William  With- 
erup,  an  aged  farmer,  and  his  wife,  who  own  the 
farm  on  which  the  well  is  located.  Their  one- 
eighth  royalty  now  amounts  to  $12  an  hour. 

TRICKERY  AT   WALKER  RIVER 


Best  Claims  in  Indian  Reservation  Fraudulently 
Located. 
The  danger  which  the  man  risks  who  in- 
vests in  stocks-  where  he  does  not  know  the 
promoters  personally,  or  sometimes  even 
where  he  does  know  them,  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Thorne,  Nev. — All  the  valuable  gold  mining 
claims  in  the  Walker  Lake  Indian  Reservation 
were  located  in  the  darkness  in  wilful  defiance 
of  United  States  law. 

When  the  rush  took  place  into  the  reservation 
those  who  had  waited  for  the  signal  found  that 
all  the  most  valuable  claims  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Rich  Dutchman's,  Cottonwood,  and  numerous 
other  creeks  emptying  into  the  southwestern  sec- 
tion of  Walker  Lake  had  been  taken  up  by  men 
who  had  rushed  in  the  night  before  contrary  to 
law. 

Only  the  presence  of  the  mounted  Indian  police 
restrained  the  angry,  disappointed  gold-seekers 
from  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and 
lynching  the  men  who  had  crossed  the  line  in 
the  darkness. 

A  scandal  of  immense  proportions  is  brewing. 
Not  only  did  unscrupulous  settlers  ignore  the 
law,  but  serious  charges  are  made  against  oflieers 
of  the  United  States  army. 

Sub-Indian  Agent  Robert  Lovegrove  makes  the 
sensational  statement  that  United  States  engin- 
eers who  were  sent  here  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  reclamation  work  on  a  portion  of  the 
Walker  land  reservation  had  occupied  their  time 
i'l  placing  launches  on  the  edge  of  Walker  Lake 
for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  the  rush,  con- 
trary to  the  law,  which  states  that  all  persons 
shall  keep  off  a  reservation  until  the  time  fixed 
for  its  opening. 

Much  satisfaction  is  expressed  over  the  fact 
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that  these  men  were  defeated  in  their  purpose. 
Their  launches  were  of  no  use. 

Bush  Is  Spectacular. 

The  rush  itself  was  the  most  spectacular  thing 
of  its  kind  ever  witnessed  in  the  history  of  the 
opening  of  Indian  reservations. 

The  signal  for  the  rush  was  the  firing  of  a 
mighty  blast  of  dynamite  from  the  top  of  Grant 
Peak,  the  highest  peak  in  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains. 

As  the  crash  of  the  explosion  rent  the  air 
hundreds  of  gold-seekers,  in  automobiles  and  on 
racehorses,  dashed  across  the  line  in  an  indis- 
criminate mixture.  In  the  first  impetus  of  the 
rush  many  men  narrowly  escaped  being  over- 
thrown and  trampled  to  death  under  the  hoofs 
o;  galloping  horses,  or  being  crushed  between  the 
automobiles. 

The  sand  arose  from  the  plain  in  stifliutr 
clouds.  It  clogged  the  wheels  of  the  automobiles 
as  well  as  the  hoofs  of  the  racehorses.  Many  of 
the  automobiles  became  stalled  in  the  deep  sands 
and  those  on  horseback  were  really  at  an  ad- 
vantage. 

As  automobiles  broke  down  or  stuck  in  the 
sand  their  occupants  continued  the  race  on  foot, 
joining  those  whose  horses  had  been  overcome. 
Men  struggled  for  breath,  fought  with  each  other, 
pulled  each  other  down,  in  their  mad  efforts  to 
gain  some  slight  advantage  in  the  race  for  gold. 

It  was  a;  sorry,  jaded,  disappointed  lot  of  men 
who  arrived  finally  at  the  coveted  El  Dorado. 
Overcome  by  thirst  and  exhaustion  the  gold- 
seekers  barely  had  strength  enough  left  to  search 
for  locations. 

Then  arose  a  storm  of  anger  and  curses.  All 
the  choice  locations  along  the  gold-bearing  creeks 
had  been  taken. 

The  rush  into  the  reservation  was  followed  by 
a  rush  out  of  it  to  the  telegraph  wires,  which 
were  quickly  burdened  with  indignant  protest-! 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  is  believed 
the  whole  thing  will  be  declared  invalid  and  a 
new  rush  called  for  with  troops  to  see  that  valu- 
able claims  are  not  stolen  under  cover  of  dark- 


COST  OF  MINING  IN  NOME 


Two  Dollars  Spent  for  Every  One  Taken  Out  of 
the  Ground. 

Mining,  after  all,  has  its  balance  sheet,  and 
those  who  follow  the  business  long  and  care- 
fully learn  to  look  more  upon  such  phases 
of  the  business  as  are  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Portland  Oregonian  than 
upon  the  allurements  and  illusions : 

More  than  double  the  amount  of  money  taken 
out  in  gold  in  the  Nome  district  was  expended 
during  the  last  season  in  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies and  development  work.  In  other  words, 
two  dollars  were  expended  for  every  dollar  that 


was  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  the  form  of 
mineral  wealth.  The  Nome  district  produced 
about  $6,000,000  in  gold,  and  $12,000,000,  or  even 
more,  was  expended  in  the  district. 

This  is  according  to  a  conservative  estimate 
made  by  John  Rigby,  chief  engineer  of  the  Nome 
Improvement  Company,  who  has  returned  to 
Portland  for  the  winter. 

"Last  season  was  a  poor  one,"  Mr.  Rigby  said, 
"because  of  the  dry  weather,  the  consequent  low 
water  interfering  with  much  of  the  placer  min- 
ing. With  plenty  of  water  the  output  would 
have  been  much  larger. 

"Much  of  the  money  expended  in  Nome  this 
year  was  in  development  work,  from  which  the 
investors  will  not  realize,  if  at  all,  until  later. 
The  men  who  took  out  the  money  are  not  the  ones 
who  spent  the  most  money.  Those  who  are  after 
the  gold  are  the  ones  who  spend  the  most.  The 
history  of  nearly  all  mining  camps  is  that  more 
money  is  spent  than  is  taken  out  in  gold. 

"Nome  is  still  the  camp  of  the  small  miner. 
The  big  companies  have  not  grabbed  up  every- 
thing as  yet,  and  will  not  until  the  rich  pay 
streaks  are  exhausted.  When  the  rich  pockets 
have  all  been  found  and  only  the  low-grade  ore 
and  sands  remain  to  be  mined  the  big  companies 
will  have  to  do  it,  as  that  kind  of  operating 
requires  a  big  initial  investment.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  individual  miners  near  Nome  who  are 
working  small  placer  claims. 

"There  are  hundreds  of  claims  around  Nome 
which  are  tied  up  in  litigation,  and  because  of 
the  many  lawsuits  the  production  of  gold  is  not 
as  large  as  it  would  be  if  all  the  claims  were  free. 
The  Federal  Court  is  crowded  with  work  and  is 
a  year  behind." 


GOT  $3,000,000  BY  SWINDLE 


Daring    Operator    in    Mining    Stocks    Arrested 
After  Long  Chase. 

Chicago. — Charles  Whitney  Norton,  alleged  to 
be  one  of  the  biggest  swindlers  the  country  has 
seen,  has  been  arrested  in  Chicago. 

He  is  accused  by  the  United  States  postal 
authorities  of  obtaining  mining  stock  and  other 
securities  valued  at  $3,000,000  by  false  pretences. 

Several  suit  cases  filled  with  stocks  supposed 
to  be  stolen  and  other  documents  were  recovered 
by  Postoffice  Inspector  Stuart  and  his  assistant. 

Norton,  who  is  said  to  have  been  in  trouble 
before  on  similar  charges,  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  concern  which  he  called  the  American  Whole- 
sale Brokerage  Company  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.  He 
disappeared  from  that  city  two  years  ago,  after 
getting  the  stocks  and  bonds,  it  is  charged. 
Norton,  it  is  alleged,  worked  his  scheme  by 
getting  in  touch  with  mining  corporations  in 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  other 
slates,  both  East  and  West. 

He  sent  out  letters  saying  he  had  customers  in 
London  for  mining  stock  and  in  this  way  induced 
holders  of  securities  to  send  the  paper  to  him, 
assigned  either  in  blank  or  directly  to  him. 

On  receiving  a  batch   of  stock  from  a  victim 
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Norton,  it  is  said,  would  reply  that  sixty  days  or 
more  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  get  the  pro- 
ceeds from  his  London  customer. 

Inspectors  Stuart  and  Sharon,  as  well  as  the 
police  detectives,  say  they  have  investigated  the 
matter  thoroughly  and  have  failed  to  discover  a 
single  instance  in  which  Norton  paid  for  the 
stocks  he  had  under  pretence  of  having  customers 
who  would  purchase  them. 

"It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  swindles 
of  the  age,"  said  Colonel  Stuart. 

In  the  mass  of  securities  unearthed  by  the 
police  were  mortgages  on  the  lands  acquired  by 
Norton  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dollars. 


MEXICAN  CROESUS  TO  TRAVEL 


Picturesque  and  Patriotic  Pedro  Alvarado  Going 
to  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Occasionally  the  mining  world  yields  the 
most  incredible  and  beguiling  of  all  human 
stories.  Witness  the  following  from  the 
New  York  Sun: 

Parral,  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Pedro 
Alvdrado,  who  has  been  transformed  from  a  poor 
peon  into  a  Croesus  in  the  last  six  years  through 
the  fabulous  richness  of  the  Palmillo  mine,  is 
preparing  to  make  his  first  visit  to  the  outside 
world.  He  has  decided  to  make  a  trip  to  the  City 
of  Mexico. 

If  he  were  going  on  a  trip  around  the  world 
and  intended  to  call  on  all  the  crowned  heads, 
the  elaborate  preparations  for  the  journey  could 
hardly  surpass  those  which  are  now  being  made 
under  his  direction  for  the  proposed  trip  cf  a 
few  hundred  miles  to  the  capital  of  the  republic. 
Senor  Alvarado 's  entrance  into  the  City  of 
Mexico  promises  to  be  full  of  splendor. 

A  special  train  of  Pullman  cars  is  being  fitted 
up  for  his  accommodation.  It  is  said  that  it 
will  be  the  handsomest  train  ever  brought  into 
Mexico.    No  convenience  will  be  lacking. 

It  will  be  stocked  with  the  choicest  food  that 
money  can  buy.  He  has  invited  a  number  of  his 
friends  in  Parral,  including  the  parish  priest  and 
several  of  the  men  who  were  his  companions  in 
his  days  of  poverty,  to  accompany  him  on  his 
trip.  He  will  also  take  along  with  him  his 
physician  and  his  lawyer. 

The  wealth  of  Senor  Alvarado  is  estimated  all 
the  way  from  $75,000,000  to  $150,000,000.  Ho 
has  little  faith  in  banks,  and  a  vast  store  of  his 
wealth  is  kept  in  strong,  steel  vaults  in  his  new 
marble  palace. 

It  is  said  that  he  will  carry  with  him  on  his 
trip  to  the  City  of  Mexico  many  millions  of 
dollars  in  gold,  and  this  fact  has  given  rise  to  the 
report  that  the  object  of  his  visit  is  to  call  in 
person  on  President  Diaz  and  renew  his  offer  to 
pay  the  Government  debt.  Minister  of  Finance 
Jose  Ives  Limantour  is  said  to  have  refused  this 
offer  recently,  although  it  was  insisted  upon  by 


Senor  Alvarado  in  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Limantour. 

Senor  Alvarado  is  a  very  honest  and  conscien- 
tious man.  He  says  that  he  obtained  his  vast 
wealth  from  the  ground  and  that  as  the  ground 
is  a  part  of  Mexico  he  feels  that  the  Government 
is  rightfully  entitled  to  a  good  share  of  it. 

Some  of  Senor  Alvarado 's  friends  say  that  he 
is  going  to  the  City  of  Mexico  on  a  mission  of 
charity,  and  that  he  will  distribute  the  millions 
of  dollars  which  he  will  take  along  with  him 
among  the  poor  and  needy  in  the  republic's 
capital.  He  is  beloved  by  the  poor  people  of 
Parral.  He  has  taken  a  warm  personal  interest 
i;i  their  condition  and  wants  ever  since  his  rise 
to  fortune  began. 

He  distributes  large  sums  of  money  among 
those  who  are  deserving  at  frequent  intervals. 
He  built  at  his  own  expense  a  cathedral  here. 
He  is  a  devout  Catholic. 

Senor  Alvarado  has  never  shown  any  desire  to 
travel.  The  only  time  he  was  ever  out  of  Parral 
and  this  immediate  region  was  when  he  chartered 
a  special  train  a  few  years  ago  and  took  his  wife 
to  the  City  of  Chihuahua  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing her  teeth  attended  to  by  a  dentist.  He  is 
only  thirty-two  years  of  age. 

His  place  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Mexico.  The 
rooms  are  furnished  with  a  luxury  unequaled  in 
Mexico.  There  is  a  piano  in  every  room,  and 
10,000  canary  birds  make  the  building  resound 
with  their  notes. 

This  multitude  of  songsters  is  Senor  Alvar- 
ado's  special  delight.  The  gilded  cages  occupy 
row  after  row  in  the  halls  and  rooms.  It  is 
stated  that  he  will  take  several  hundred  of  them 
with  him  on  his  trip  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Annexed  to  the  palace  is  a  big  storeroom, 
where  the  supplies  of  the  establishment  are  kept. 
If  is  here  that  Senor  Alvarado  delights  to  mett 
his  cronies.  He  says  that  the  rooms  of  the 
palace  are  somewhat  oppressive  to  a  man  who 
has  been  used  to  an  active  life  in  the  mines.  The 
ornaments  in  the  different  rooms  are  of  solid 
gold. 

No  on  knows  how  much  wealth  the  Palmillo 
mine  has  produced.  Its  entrance  is  constantly 
guarded,  and  no  one  but  the  employees  of  Alvar- 
ado and  the  owner  himself  is  permitted  to  enter 
its  depths.  It  is  one  of  the  few  rich  mines  in  the 
world  which  have  never  been  examined  and 
reported  on  by  a  mining  expert. 

A  few  years  ago  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company,  which  is  known  as  the 
Smelter  Trust,  decided  that  it  would  buy  the 
Palmillo  mine  if  a  price  could  be  agreed  upon. 
The  company  sent  one  of  its  chief  mine  experts 
from  New  York  to  Parral,  with  instructions  to 
examine  the  mine  and  make  a  report  as  to  its 
value. 

This  man  called  on  Alvarado  and  stated  the 
object  of  his  visit. 

"I  do  not  want  to  sell  my  mine, ' '  Senor 
Alvarado  said. 

"But  I  would  like  to  examine  the  property  and 
perhaps  an  offer  might  then  be  made  that  would 
induce  you  to  sell,"  insisted  the  expert. 
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"I  will  not  let  you  examine  the  mine,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Will  you  fix  a  price  on  it  for  us  to  consider?" 
asked  the  man. 

"I  will  not  sell  the  Palmillo,  but  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  will  do,"  said  Senor  Alvarado,  his  eyes 


lighting  up.  "You  tell  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company  that  if  they  will  fix  a 
reasonable  price  on  all  of  their  smelters  and 
mines  in  Mexico  I  may  buy  them." 

This  proposition  staggered  the  expert  and  he 
left. 


THE  HAVING  OF  AN   AUTOMOBILE 


MYTHOLOGICAL 

'What  does  he  call  his  new  motor-car?" 
'  The  Seentaur. ' ' — Judge. 


RICH  I 

"Is  he  rich  enough  to  run  over  people  in 
his  auto?" 

"Why,  man  alive!  He's  rich  enough  to  run 
over  policemen." — Judge. 


FOR  SAFETY'S  SAKE 

A  Frenchman  has  invented  a  diving  suit  for 
motorists  for  use  when  the  machine  falls  off 
bridges  into  the  water.  Another  useful  suit  can 
be  inflated  so  that  when  a  collision  is  inevitable 
the  chauffeur,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  blows 
himself  out,  shoots  skyward,  and  lights  in  a 
tree. — London  Tribune. 


REGRETS 


"I  hear  your  machine  killed  a  man  yesterday. 
Of  course,  you  must  regret  it." 

"Regret  it!  Say,  thsy're  trying  to  make  me 
pay  the  funeral  expenses.  And  the  machine  was 
damaged  at  that." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


REAL  ENJOYMENT 

"What  do  you  most  enjoy  about  automo- 
biling?" 

"The  sense  of  relief,"  answered  Mr.  Cumrox, 
"when  I  get  to  the  end  of  a  trip  and  find  that 
nobody  has  been  hurt." — Washington  Star. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  LIVE. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  Harold's  father  gave 
him  a  ten  thousand-dollar  motor  car. 

Harold  was  delighted. 

He  ran  it  about  for  several  months  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  everything  else. 

After  this  Harold  wanted  another.    He  got  it. 

Next  year  Harold  went  in  for  motor  boats.  In 
a  couple  of  years  more,  however,  they  had  worn 
themselves  out. 

At  twenty  Harold  was  married.  Divorced  at 
twenty-two. 

To  sum  up:  At  thirty  there  was  nothing  else 
for  him  to  do.  He  had  done  every  pleasure.  And 
there  were  no  new  ones  being  invented. 

Suddenly,  however,  Harold's  parents  died  and 
left  him  fifty  millions. 

He  was  about  to  despair,  there  being  no  use 
for  the  money,  when  suddenly  he  realized  that 
the  world  at  large  hated  and  despised  him. 

"At  last,"  said  Harold,  with  a  sense  of  su- 
preme satisfaction,  "I  am  happy  once  more.  I 
have  a  new  sensation." 
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BUILDING  NEW  RELIGIONS 


Movement  of   Public   Thought  Toward 
Higher  Philosophic  and  Moral  Con- 
ceptions   and    Systems. 

Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  

— Adapted  from  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

SERIOUS    ATTACK     UPON     THE     SINCERITY    OF     ONE    OF    THE 

STRONGEST  OF  THE  YOUNGER  CULTS.— THE  MAKING  OVER 

OF  DOWIEISM.— ENDOWMENT  OF  OCCULT  SCIENCE. 


WITH  the  political  world  trying  to  settle 
itself  to  an  order  of  things  where  cer- 
tain reformatory  processes  shall  be  set  fastly 
and  irreversibly  into  order,  and  with  the 
general  spirit  of  mankind  tiring  of  the 
strenuous  rush  and  seeking  some  means  of 
retreat,  the  institutions  of  religion  naturally 
move  forward  into  a  constantly  more  im- 
portant place  in  the  popular  attention.  And 
in  the  process,  it  appears  to  be,  not  so  much 
the  older,  as  it  is  newer  and  relatively  un- 
tried forms,  that  receive  the  most  considera- 
tion— as  if  the  public  thought  were  reaching 
for  some  enlarged  form  of  faith,  which 
should  be  capable  at  once  of  including  the 
old  and  at  the  same  time  ol  offering  satis- 
faction to  the  instincts  which  the  old  faiths 
fail  to  afford. 

G.  B.  SHAW  ON  RELIGIONS 


Says  There  Isn't  a  Single  One  in  Which  Edu- 
cated Men  Can  Believe. 
An  extreme  view  of  the  demand  for  the 


new  and  enlarged  religion  is  presented  in  the 
following  from  the  New  York  Sun : 

London. — "There  is  not  one  single  established 
religion  that  an  intelligent,  educated  man  can 
believe."  This  proposition  was  laid  down  by 
George  B.  Shaw  in  a  lecture  at  Birmingham.  He 
proceeded  graciously  to  admit  that  the  world 
would  not  receive  a  new  religion  from  him,  but 
he  said  that  if  the  people  got  real  faith  in  an 
inspired  new  religion  they  might  be  on  the  verge 
of  one  of  the  greatest  revivals  of  genuine  re- 
ligion embodied  in  the  greatest  reconciliation  of 
philosophy  and  religion  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Darwinism,  he  declared,  was  the  reaction  from 
belief  in  a  God  who  was  capable  of  striking  dead 
a  little  boy  who  said  anything  disreputable  about 
him.  People  rejected  that  as  a  degrading  con- 
ception, but  they  could  not  accept  mere  natural 
selection,  because  it  involved  the  belief  that  the 
world  existed  because  of  the  mere  brute  slaughter 
of  people  at  a  disadvantage.  That  was  an 
abominable  doctrine  calculated  to  blast  every- 
thing. 
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GOD'S  KINGDOM  IN  POLITICS. 


Dr.   Abbott  Indicates   Root,   Taft,   Jones,   Folk, 
Colby,  and  Jerome  as  Workers. 

The  intimate  relationship  between  daily 
affairs  and  spiritual  thoughts  that  is  part 
of  the  demand  of  the  new  religion  is  re- 
flected in  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Sun: 

New  Haven. — In  his  recent  sermon  to  Yale 
students  on  what  Yale  men  can  do  to  help  along 
the  kingdom  of  God,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  said: 

"There  are  two  splendid  examples  among 
political  leaders  of  workers  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.  One,  easily  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of 
this  country,  laid  down  a  large  legal  practice 
to  take  a  Government  position,  the  salary  of 
which  would  hardly  equal  a  retainer  in  an  im- 
portant case.  He  has  been  touring  the  South 
American  countries,  seeking  to  bring  about  a 
spirit  of  peace  and  joy  between  this  country  and 
those  southern  countries. 

"Another  went  to  Cuba  and  brought  peace  out 
of  anarchy  there.     This  is  Christian  work. 

"We  have  splendid  examples  of  men  working 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  not  in  one  political  party 
but  in  all. 

"Jones,  of  Minneapolis,  Folk,  of  Missouri, 
Colby,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Jerome  of  New  York 
— these  are  saying  to  young  men  that  there  is  a 
way  in  which  this  country  can  be  made  better." 


ZION  TO  BE  MADE  PRACTICAL 


Dowie's  Successor  Proposes  to  Change  the  Entire 
Religious  Plan. 

Even  the  institution  which  the  eccentric 
John  Alexander  Dowie  organized  appears  to 
find  it  desirable  to  seek  the  utmost  possible 
union  of  practical  life  and  religious  reflec- 
tion.    Said  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Chicago. — ^Wilbur  Glenn  Voliva  opened  his 
heart  to  a  company  of  his  followers  in  Kenosha 
recently,  and  told  of  his  plans  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  Zion  which  he  would  make  the  greatest 
religious  colony  in  the  world.  The  plan  of  Voliva 
is  to  bring  together  again  the  scattered  forces  of 
Zion  City.  In  speaking  in  Kenosha,  Voliva 
started  to  talk  on  "The  Kingdom  of  God,"  and 
then  he  outlined  his  plans. 

At  the  climax  of  his  address  he  qualified  his 
faith  so  far  as  to  threaten  that  if  his  religious 
plans  should  prove  impracticable  he  would  be- 
come an  infldel  and  "smash  the  orthodox 
churches." 

"I  am  not  as  yet  ready  to  give  my  policies  to 
the  world  in  a  written  statement,"  he  said,  "but 


in  a  few  weeks  I  will  issue  a  statement  whicli 
will  make  their  heads  swim  at  Zion  City.  These 
policies  of  mine  shall  be  as  different  from  those 
of  John  Alexander  Dowie  as  day  is  from  night. 

"Thou  Shalt  Not  Owe,"  His  Command. 

"The  first  command  that  shall  be  observed  in 
the  new  city  is  absolute  freedom  from  debt. 
Neither  Zion  nor  a  man  in  Zion  shall  owe  a 
cent.  John  Alexander  Dowie  went  into  debt, 
and  this  sent  him  to  the  devil.  In  the  last  ten 
years  John  Alexander  Dowie  received  from  his 
followers  between  $12,000,000  and  $20,000,000, 
and  with  this  great  hoard  he  made  of  Zion  a 
gigantic  failure.  Simply  give  me  one-third  of 
this  amount  and  I  will  make  of  Zion  the  greatest 
success  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

"In  Zion  now,"  he  continued,  "I  am  cleaning 
uj)  a  horrible  mess,  but  I  am  going  to  make 
changes  soon  that  will  bring  into  Zion  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons,  and  her  support  will  be 
even  greater  than  in  the  halcyon  days  of  Dowie. 
I  am  going  to  make  Zion  a  world  power.  Some 
time  not  far  distant  I  shall  organize  a  political 
party,  and  Zion,  if  I  am  to  dictate  her  future, 
will  go  into  the  world  of  commercialism  and 
politics. 

Wants  Colonies  for  Homeless. 

"It  is  my  plan  to  establish  colonies,  I  know 
not  where  at  this  time,  in  which  the  homeless  and 
friendless  of  the  world  shall  be  cared  for.  I 
shall  have  a  tract  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land, 
to  which  I  will  be  able  to  invite  the  homeless  of 
the  world  and  ask  them  to  take  twenty-acre  tracts 
and  to  earn  an  honest  living.  To  their  question 
as  to  the  rent  for  the  land  there  will  be  but  one 
reply,  '  This  is  God 's  land  and  for  God 's  people. ' 

"Dowie  declared  that  he  had  laid  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  two  other  religious  colonies.  He 
stated  that  his  plan  included  the  building  of 
another  colony  near  it,  in  which  there  would  be 
cottages  for  the  use  of  people  taken  from  the 
slums  of  the  great  cities.  He  declared  that  in  his 
new  Zion  there  would  be  no  place  for  caste  or 
position  and  that  every  man  would  be  equal  in 
the  church  and  before  his  fellow  men. 

Threatens  to  Smash  Churches. 

"It  will  be  my  plan  to  build  factories  for  the 
workingmen  and  go  down  and  work  with  them. 
I  shall  absolutely  do  away  with  the  aristocratic 
circle  that  has  grown  up  in  Zion,  and  henceforth 
the  work  shall  be  for  the  downtrodden  and  the 
poor  and  all  shall  be  of  equal  standing." 

Voliva  made  a  drastic  attack  on  the  orthodox 
churches  and  declared:  "I  have  no  use  for  your 
churches — not  one  iota — and  if  the  churches  of 
the  day  represent  the  modern  religion  I  will  take 
the  platform  as  an  infldel  and  smash  them." 

Although  the  crowd  which  listened  to  Voliva 
was  a  small  one,  he  was  interrupted  frequently 
by  applause. 
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MRS.  EDDY  GRAVELY  ACCUSED 


"Mother"   of  Christian   Science  Charged  With 
Extensive  Plagiarism. 

Of  all  the  nevvei*  religious  which  have 
taken  wide  and  apparently  lasting  hold  upon 
the  general  public,  Christian  Science  stands 
first.  Its  phenomenal  growth  has  already 
translated  it  to  what  might  be  called  the  in- 
stitutional state,  and  as  such  it  has  begun  the 
career  of  criticism  and  assailment  which 
must,  in  the  end,  either  root  it  more  deeply 
or  discredit  and  undermine  it.  Said  the 
Chicago   Record-Herald : 

New  York.— That  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy, 
the  founder  of  Christian  Science,  can  not  claim 
the  entire  credit  for  the  authorship  of  her  book, 
"Science  and  Health,"  is  the  purport  of  several 
articles  in  the  New  York  World.  That  paper 
alleges  that  the  work  was  revised  and  partly  re- 
written by  the  late  Professor  John  A.  Wiggin, 
of  Boston,  and  it  will  publish  a  long  statement 
prepared  by  Mr.  Wiggin  some  years  ago,  in 
which  he  explains  the  work  he  claimed  to  have 
done  on  Mrs.  Eddy's  book. 

The  World  also  says  that  Mark  Twain  was  at 
work  two  years  ago  on  a  book  dissecting  Mrs. 
Eddy's  work,  but  that  he  abandoned  it  on  read- 
ing the  Wiggin  manuscript.  The  World  publishes 
a  letter  written  by  Mark  Twain  explaining  that 
incident. 

The  World  introduces  this  attack  on  Mrs. 
Eddy  with  the  following  statement: 

"Students  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  remarkable  career 
have  never  been  able  to  solve  the  part  played  in 
it  by  Professor  John  A.  Wiggin. 

"Professor  Wiggin  was  a  man  of  high  literary 
attainments,  but  of  impenetrable  reticence.  It 
has  always  been  known  that  he  aided  Mrs.  Eddy 
in  a  revision  of  'Science  and  Health,'  but  the 
extent  of  his  authorship  has  ever  been  a  mystery. 
He  died  in  Boston  a  few  years  ago,  supposedly 
carrying  the  secret  with  him  to  the  grave. 

"But  Professor  Wiggin  left  a  sort  of  literary 
executor,  instructed  to  make  public  the  full  truth 
about  'Science  and  Health'  at  the  time  when,  in 
the  executor's  judgment,  an  exposure  would  do 
the  greatest  public  good.  This  executor  has  de- 
cided that  the  time  has  arrived. 

"Livingston  Wright,  of  Boston,  a  writer  for 
many  magazines,  is  the  one  to  whom  Professor 
Wiggin  told  the  remarkable  story  of  his  work 
for  Mrs.  Eddy  in  building  the  foundations  of 
Christian  Science. 

Engaged  by  Frye. 

"Mr.  Wright  fortifies  his  statement  with  an 
affidavit  to  the  accuracy  of  the  facts.  The  state- 
ment shows  that  as  far  back  as  1885  Calvin  A. 
Frye,  the  footman-secretary,  was  in  Mrs.  Eddy's 
employ.  It  was  he  who  went  to  engage  Mr. 
Wiggin  as  literary  adviser  to  Mrs.  Eddy. 

"From    the   grave   Professor   Wiggin   charges 


Mrs.  Eddy  with  being  an  absolutely  illiterate 
woman,  whose  '  Science  and  Health, '  pirated  from 
many  sources,  was  a  meaningless  jumble  of 
absurdities  and  contradictions  until  its  secret 
revision  by  him. 

"Mr.  Wright's  manuscript,  published  by  the 
World,  was  submitted  to  Samuel  Ij.  Clemens 
(Mark  Twain)  in  1903,  two  years  after  it 
was  written.  At  that  time  Mr.  Clemens  was 
preparing  a  book  in  which  Christian  Science  and 
its  self-styled  author,  Mrs.  Eddy,  were  dissected. 
The  book  had  been  formally  announced  by  its 
publishers,  and  its  advent  was  awaited  with 
keenest  expectancy  by  the  literary  and  religious 
world.  But  the  announcement  of  its  publication 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  promised  exposure  by 
Mark  Twain  has  never  materialized. 

Already  Had  Following. 

"It  appears  from  Professor  Wiggin 's  state- 
ment," the  World  continues,  "that  Mrs.  Eddy 
had  been  preaching  Christian  Science  before  she 
called  on  him  for  literary  help,  and  that  she 
already  had  a  following.  He  also  states  explicitly 
that  the  revision  which  he  made  appeared  as  the 
sixteenth  edition  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  work,  leaving  it 
to  be  inferred  that  she  had  already  published 
fifteen  editions,  although  he  revised  a  manuscript 
instead  of  printed  sheets.  On  this  ooint  the 
Wiggin  statement  says:  'After  many  weary 
months  on  this  manuscript,  instead  of  the  few 
weeks  that  I  had  supposed  when  this  work  was 
first  suggested  to  me  would  be  required,  the  six- 
teenth edition,  containing  my  revision  of  Mrs. 
lOddy's  manuscript  and  a  carefully  prepared 
index,  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  1886.' 

"While  Professor  Wiggin  asserts  that  the 
manuscript  was  full  of  literary,  grammatical,  and 
historical  lapses,  requiring  much  labor  in  their 
correction,  his  chief  claim  to  original  contribu- 
tions to  the  book  appears  to  be  based  on  a 
chapter  entitled  'Wayside  'Hints,'  which  ap- 
peared in  several  editions  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  book. 
In  explaining  the  origin  of  that  chapter,  Professor 
Wiggin  says  he  had  cut  out  of  the  manuscript  an 
afta(;k  on  the  physicians  who  had  attended  her 
husband  in  his  last  illness,  because  it  was  libel- 
ous, and  that  left  a  space  of  ten  pages  to  fill." 

Says  He  Wrote  Sermons. 

The  World  then  quotes  from  Professor  Wig- 
gin's  statement: 

"Now,  Mrs.  Eddy  was  holding  her  mt^etings  in 
a  little  hall.  She  used  to  preach  each  Sunday 
before  a  gathering  of  her  followers,  and  she  had 
called  upon  me  to  draw  up  some  outlines  of  ser- 
mons for  her  to  use  before  her  congregation.  I 
drew  up  a  sermon  on  'The  Sacred  City,'  that  is 
described  in  Revelations  as  the  one  that  lieth 
four  square. 

"Mrs.  Eddy  took  the  sermon  and  I  went  down 
to  the  hall  on  the  day  she  was  to  deliver  the 
sermon  (my  sermon)  to  her  adherents.  There 
was  a  large  throng  of  women,  and  as  Mrs.  Eddy 
began  to  work  into  the  text  they  began  to  be 
correspondingly  enthused  and  enraptured.  As  I 
listened,    and    although    Mrs.    Eddy    was    doing 
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pretty  well,  I  must  say,  for  a  person  who  was 
striving  to  elaborate  upon  some  one  else's  plans 
and  pulpit  injunctions,  she  did  get  rather  bungled 
up  in  trying  to  make  the  application  of  the  'four 
sides.'  Still,  the  sermon,  as  she  delivered  it, 
seemed  to  impress  her  hearers  as  if  it  were  a 
perfect,  finished  rhapsody,  and  all  over  the  hall 
I  could  hear  enthusiastic  whispers  of  'Oh,  isn't 
it  grand?'  'Oh,  isn't  she  just  divine?'  'Oh,  isn't 
she  perfectly  heavenly  this  morning?'  'Oh!  0!' 
and  the  like. 

Origin  of  "Wayside  Hints." 

"When  I  got  the  opportunity  I  said  to  Mrs. 
Eddy:  'I  have  now  the  very  thing  for  that  vacant 
space.  I  will  write  out  that  sermon  and  we  will 
put  that  into  the  book.' 

"I  wrote  the  sermon  into  a  chapter  for  the 
book  and  called  it  'Wayside  Hints.'  It  appeared 
in  editions  of  1886  and  followed  on  down  through 
many  editions. 

"  'Wayside  Hints,'  however,  was  so  literally 
my  own  work  from  beginning  to  end  that  I  came 
to  refer  to  it  through  the  other  chapters  as  'my 
chapter.' 

"One  day  Mrs.  Eddy  said  to  me:  'Mr.  Wiggin, 
whose  chapter  do  you  regard  "Wayside  Hints"?' 

"  'Why,  Mrs.  Eddy,  that  is  unquestionably  my 
chapter.  It  consists  of  my  own  words  from  start 
to  finish.    It  is  most  assuredly  my  chapter.' 

"Henceforth  'Wayside  Hints'  ceased  to  be  a 
part  of  the  book  known  as  'Science  and  Health, 
With  Key  to  the  Scriptures.'  " 


FARMER  TURNS  PROPHET 


Farm  Deserted  and  People  Aroused  by  Claims 
of  Divinity. 

Mrs.  Eddy's  success,  considered  apart 
from  its  truth  or  falsity,  probably  will  stand 
as  an  encouragement  to  many  such  incidents 

as  the  following,  from  the.New  York  World : 

• 

New  York. — A  man  who  says  that  he  is  a 
prophet  and  who  proclaims  what  he  calls  the 
"new  gospel  of  peace,"  is  stirring  the  people  of 
Bucks  Hills,  in  the  Litchfield  Mountains,  not  far 
from  Waterbury,  Conn.  He  is  W.  L.  Story,  who 
has  been  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  for 
twenty-four  years,  but  has  never  before  given 
evidences  of  religious  proclivities. 

Story's  neighbors  are  greatly  aroused  over  his 
claims  to  divine  inspiration  and  people  are  flock- 
ing to  hear  him  preach  his  strange  doctrine.  In 
a  grove  near  his  farmhouse.  Story  has  erected 
a  rude  altar  of  stones  and  a  rustic  reading  desk, 
decorated  with  many  symbols,  including  the 
square  and  compass  of  Freemasonry. 

The  self-proclaimed  prophet,  who  is  a  slender, 
bronzed  man  of  pleasant  appearance  and  about 
fifty  years  old,  recently  held  a  meeting  which  is 
typical  of  his  methods.  The  ceremonies  began 
with  prayer  and  reading  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Siory,   who   champions   the   cause   of  labor,   ap- 


peared before  his  audience  clad  simply  in  woollen 
shirt  and  trousers  with  a  four-sided  paper 
cap  bearing  such  inscriptions  as  "Labor," 
' '  Theocracy, ' '  etc. 

After  a  prayer.  Story  dug  up  a  Bible  which  he 
said  he  had  buried  twenty-one  months  before. 
It  was  in  a  brass  box,  sealed  with  solder.  After 
another  prayer  he  deposited  in  front  of  the  altar 
several  sheaves  of  grain  and  brought  out  two 
flails.  He  then  asked  one  of  the  young  women 
present  to  represent  her  sex  in  the  threshing  out 
process  to  the  extent  of  holding  one  of  the  flails. 
After  the  threshing  the  straw  was  piled  up  anil 
the  box  containing  the  resurrected  Bible  was 
placed  thereon.  The  pyre  was  lighted  and  when 
the  solder  had  melted  the  box  was  withdrawn 
and  the  book  rescued  intact. 

Story  followed  this  with  a  rambling  sermon 
in  which  he  claimed  to  have  been  inspired  by 
Abraham,  Moses,  Joseph,  and  Cain.  He  pro- 
claimed the  charms  of  theocracy  as  opposed  to 
democracy.  The  man  has  been  holding  meetings 
since  last  spring,  and  at  times  he  works  himself 
into  a  frenzy.  He  has  gathered  a  few  believers 
about  him.  Story  has  completely  neglected  his 
farm  work  since  he  started  out  as  a  prophet. 


$25,000  TO  STUDY  SOUL 


Six  New  York  Men  Contribute  Fund  to  Institute 
for  Scientific  Research. 
While  the  Christian  Scientists  base  their 
cult  upon  the  more  or  less  indefinite  theory 
that  "truth"  overcomes  disease,  the  school 
of  thought  which  approaches  the  mental  and 
occult  world  scientifically,  is  taking  such 
steps  as  are  reflected  in  the  following  from 
the  New  York  Herald : 

New  York. — Endowment  long  deferred  has  at 
last  come  to  the  American  Institute  for  Scientific 
Research,  which  has  actively  begun  work  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  James  H.  Hyslop.  Six  well- 
known  New  York  men,  whose  contributions  were 
made  on  the  condition  that  for  the  present  their 
names  should  be  withheld  from  publication,  have 
given  $25,000,  which  will  pay  expenses  for  two 
or  three  years.  The  institute  has  taken  over 
what  remains  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  which  went  to 
pieces  after  the  death  of  Professor  Hodgson. 

Professor  Hyslop  now  has  charge  of  the  records 
of  mediums,  investigators,  and  delvers  into 
psychic  lore.  He  has  surrounded  himself  with  a 
large  library,  filing  cabinets,  and  banks  of  card 
indexes,  and  he  and  a  stenographer  are  busily 
at  work  getting  the  newly  endowed  society  into 
running  order.  The  institute  has  the  help  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  British  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  although  it  has  no  official 
connection  with  it. 

It  will  extend  its  labors  to  the  field  of  investi- 
gation which  has  been  entered  by  the  Institute 
General  Psychologique  in  France,  which  has  re- 
cently  been   subsidized   by   the   French    Govern- 
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ment.  Its  principal  work  for  the  present  will  be 
the  examination  of  phenomena  conneeted  with 
abnormal  and  supernormal  psychology. 

The  institute,  which  is  at  present  at  No.  519 
West  149th  Street,  will  be  moved  in  a  few  weeks 
to  a  suite  of  oflSces  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 

"We  do  not  intend,"  said  Professor  Hyslop, 
"to  investigate  the  claims  of  professional  me- 
diums, and  to  examine  into  their  materializations. 
Our  time  will  be  given  to  the  inquiries  into  the 
experience  of  those  whose  names  will  not  be 
made  public.  We  do  not  intend  to  waste  time 
with  those  who  make  claims  to  mediumship.  At 
some  later  date  the  institute  will  take  up  the 
application  of  hypnotism  as  an  agent  in  healing, 
and,  if  the  funds  be  forthcoming,  will  open  a 
hospital  where  the  effects  of  mental  states  upon 
the  body  may  be  studied.  Within  six  months  we 
hope  to  obtain  a  large  permanent  endowment 
fund." 


PRISONERS  "GET  RELIGION' 


WE  MAKE  THE  BETTER  IDOLS 


Birmingham    Business    Destroyed    by   American 
Competition. 

London. — The  British  public  was  thrown  into 
a  denunciatory  frame  of  mind  when,  a  short  time 
ago,  it  heard  that  there  was  an  idol  factory  in 
Birmingham,  the  proprietors  of  which  were  en- 
riching themselves  by  pandering  to  heathen 
religions. 

There  came  speedily  an  indignant  denial  from 
a  Birmingham  clergyman,  and  the  British  public 
recovered  its  equanimity,  but  it  appears  that 
there  used  to  be  an  idol-making  industry  in 
Birmingham  which  was  won  away  by  some  per- 
sons in  the  United  States,  who  seemed  to  be  able 
to  turn  out  gods  more  to  the  liking  of  pious 
Asiatics  and  Africans  than  those  made  in 
Birmingham. 

The  British  public  has  not  quite  decided  what 
should  be  its  view  of  the  case  as  it  now  appears. 


TILL  HUSBAND  IS  CONVERTED 


Woman   in    Oklahoma   Fasts   to   Effect    a   Reli- 
gious Change. 

Lawton,  Okla. — Mrs.  Cora  Bartlett,  who  lives 
a  few  miles  from  this  city,  abstained  from  food 
for  fifteen  days  in  fulfilment  of  her  pledge  to 
fast  until  her  husband  is  converted. 

A  revival  has  been  in  progress  near  the  Bart- 
lett home,  and  Bartlett,  as  a  prominent  man  and 
representative  citizen,  has  been  the  subject  of 
the  prayers,  entreaties,  and  tears  of  the  minis- 
ters and  religious  people.  But  he  has  remained 
a  non-believer. 

Mrs.  Bartlett  finally  promised  the  Lord  and 
her  fellow-workers  that  until  her  husband  had 
found  peace  in  a  wonderful  salvation  she  would 
totally  abstain  from  food,  and  she  has  kept  her 
promise. 

The  revival  has  reached  greater  proportions 
than  expected,  and  the  course  of  Mrs.  Bartlett 
is  approved  by  the  ministers  and  religous  people. 


Pennsylvania  Jail  Victims  Pray  for  the  Judge 
Who  Sentenced  Them. 

Franklin,  Pa. — Greasy  packs  of  cards  have 
given  way  to  the  Bible  in  the  Venango  County 
Jail,  and  prayer  meetings  have  taken  the  place 
of  nightly  assemblages  for  the  reading  of  yellow- 
backed  literature.  All  but  one  of  the  nine  pris- 
oners in  the  institution  have  been  seized  in  the 
clutches  of  a  wave  of  religious  fervor  that  swept 
through  the  cold  walls  of  the  prison  two  weeks 
ago.  The  one  unrepentant  sinner  leaves  the  jail 
to-morrow. 

Following  the  visit  of  a  local  evangelist  there, 
Milo  Spence,  a  wayward  Franklin  youth,  under- 
took to  give  the  little  band  religious  instruction. 
One  by  one  they  professed  conversion.  In  the 
crowd  was  Sava  Ylich,  a  Polander  who  cannot 
speak  a  word  of  English.  He  was  provided  with 
a  Polish  Bible  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  devout 
worshippers. 

Each  night  a  long  season  of  prayer  is  held,  in 
which  Sheriff  McElhinny  and  wife  join.  The 
prisoners  invoke  a  special  blessing  upon  Judge 
Criswell,  who  sentenced  them  to  jail. 


TO  STOP  CHURCH  BELLS 


Commissioner  of  the  District  to  Make  Washiu^- 

ton  Quiet  on  Simday. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Commissioner  Henry  B.  F. 
Macfarland  desires  that  his  colleagues  on  the 
Board  should  consider  the  discontinuance  of  the 
ringing  of  church  bells  on  Sunday  morning,  along 
with  the  abatement  of  the  noises  caused  by  rat- 
tling carts,  musical  machines,  unnecessary  cries 
of  newsboys  and  marketmen  and  the  screeching 
of  whistles.  Mr.  Macfarland  suggests  that  pas- 
tors call  their  congregations  together  to  meet  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
consider  the  problem. 


FORETOLD  BY  HIS  BONES 


Gaunt  Man  from  the  Ozarks  Who  Knew  When 
Death  Was  Coming. 

Macon,  Mo.- — The  funeral  of  Sergeant  Ben- 
jamin F.  Combs,  aged  ninety,  at  Bethel  Church, 
Macon  County,  recently,  brought  vividly  to  the 
mind  of  a  comrade,  William  H.  Moore,  a  tragic 
night  in  the  autumn  of  1864. 

Moore  was  a  member  of  Company  L,  Second 
Missouri  State  Militia,  General  John  McNeil, 
commander.  Combs  belonged  to  Company  H.  In 
October,  1862,  there  was  a  military  execution 
at  Palmyra,  by  direction  of  General  McNeil,  and 
the  guerillas  in  the  West  ran  up  the  black  flag 
and  proclaimed  that  no  quarter  would  ever  be 
given  any  of  McNeil's  men. 
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The  Second  Missouri  was  ordered  to  Cape 
Girardeau  for  duty  in  Southern  Missouri  and 
Northern  Arkansas.  The  country,  it  was  sup- 
posed, had  been  completely  cleared  of  bush- 
whackers. 

"It  looked  like  the  war  was  over,"  said  Mr. 
Moore.  "One  day  Sergeant  Combs  and  myself 
were  ordered  with  a  guard  of  thirty-eight  other 
men  to  accompany  twenty  wagon  teams  after 
corn. 

"On  the  return  we  camped  for  the  night  at  a 
beautiful  spot  known  as  Horseshoe  Lake.  Two 
sentinels  were  posted  on  the  road  as  a  matter  of 
form,  but  they  got  sleepy  and  turned  in  without 
any  reprimand  from  the  Captain.  It  was  a  chilly 
night  and  discipline  was  becoming  somewhat 
lax  as  the  end  of  the  war  approached. 

"Combs  and  I  were  just  getting  ready  to  crawl 
under  a  wagon  when  Charley  Reever,  a  recruit 
from  the  Ozarks,  came  to  us  laboring  under  high 
excitement. 

"  'Boys,'  he  said,  'I  know  you'll  laugh,  but  [ 
want  you  to  go  with  me  to  the  other  side  of 
the  lake.    There's  going  to  be  trouble  to-night!' 

"  'What  you  found  out,  Charley?'  we  asked. 

"  'Not  a  thing  on  God's  green  parth  except 
what  I  feel  in  my  bones;  I  just  know  the  death 
skeleton's  stalking  to-night.' 

"We  didn't  laugh,  because  the  poor  fellow 
seemed  in  earnest.  Besides,  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions before  he  had  spoken  of  his  death  skeleton 
and  his  fears  had  been  verified. 

"I  always  felt  my  flesh  creep  when  the  man 
came  to  me  with  his  presentiments,  but  under 
ordinary  circumstances  he  was  a  good  compan- 
ion. He  was  a  tall,  cadaverous  man,  who  looked 
the  picture  of  the  men  you  see  sitting  on  the  top 
of  a  rail  fence  while  the  floods  roll  beneath. 
Sergeant  Combs  was  much  older  than  I  and  I 
let  him  decide. 

"  'Guess  campin's  just  as  good  over  there  as 
here,'  he  .said.  'Come  on.  Bill,  and  let  the  skele- 
ton stalk.' 


"  'Boys,  he's  shore  comin','  said  Charley  sol- 
emnly. 

"He  didn't  arouse  the  others,  because  he  said 
they'd  only  laugh  at  him  when  they  found  he 
had  nothing  on  which  to  base  his  fears  save  the 
feeling  in  his  bones. 

"We  took  our  blankets  and  trudged  around  to 
the  far  side  of  the  horseshoe,  and  turned  in 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  camp.  It 
seemed  hardly  a  moment  before  we  were  awak- 
ened by  a  broad  glare  against  the  heavens  and 
the  hoarse  shouts  of  battling  men  across  the 
waters. 

"We  could  see  the  fire  spitting  from  what 
looked  like  a  thousand  muskets.  This  fatal  blaze 
completely  surrounded  the  poor  fellows  with 
whom  we  had  been  marching  We  had  not 
brought  our  guns  along,  and  we  could  not  have 
Ixelped  any  if  we  had  them. 

"  'It  never  fails,'  said  Charley  gravely.  'Let's 
move.' 

"Dreading  every  second  that  the  conflagration 
would  reveal  us  to  our  foes,  we  crawled,  slowly 
as  turtles,  till  we  got  far  out  of  sight,  and  then 
ran  as  fast  as  we  could  through  the  darkness. 
We  had  to  swim  the  White  River,  and  ford  sev- 
eral streams  waist  deep.  No  money  could  have 
induced  us  to  trust  the  highway. 

"On  reaching  Cape  Girardeau  the  next  day 
we  found  the  news  of  the  massacre  had  preceded 
us,  and  the  troopers  were  out  beating  the  brush 
for  the  men  who  had  shot  their  comrades  down. 
Sergeant  Combs,  Charley,  and  myself  were  all 
that  escaped  from  the  fatal  expedition. 

"I'm  not  much  of  a  believer, in  the  supernat- 
ural, but  there  are  things  I  don't  understand. 
What  hidden  agency  was  it  that  brought  that 
certain  warning  to  the  gaunt  man  from  the 
Ozarks  and  to  not  another  soul  in  the  camp? 
What  was  it  that  closed  the  minds  of  the  sen- 
tinels to  danger  and  opened  his? 

"This  thing  happened  forty-two  years  ago, 
and  I'm  not  any  nearer  to  answering  the  question 
now  than  I  was  then." 


MPONGWE  PROVERBS. 


"The  Africans,"  said  an  ethnologist,  "are 
great  people  for  proverbs.  I  collected  among  the 
Mpongwe  tribe  last  year  a  multitude  of  wise 
saws. 

"  'Almost,'  say  the  Mpongwe  people,  'brings 
nothing  into  the  house.' 

"  'When  the  fox  dies,  no  hen  weeps.' 

' '  '  People  think  a  poor  man  is  not  as  clever  as 
a  rich   one,  for  why,   they  ask,   would  he  stay 


poor  if  he  were  clever?' 

"  'Don't  ask  the  fish  what  people  are  tToing  on 
land.' 

"  'Anger  draws  arrows  out  of  the  quiver; 
patience,  nuts  out  of  the  bag.' 

"  'Who  marries  a  beautiful  woman  takes 
trouble  into  the  kraal.' 

"  'Hear  both  sides  before  you  judge.'  " — 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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Founder  of  fhc  ChmHan  Science  Faith  as 

she  appears  to-day Character  & 

Methods  of  those  who  rule  in  her  Name 


DESCRIPTION  OF  HER  ENTOURAGE  IN  CONCORD  AND  ITS  RATHER 
STRANGE  RELATIONSHIPS— SIMPLE  AND  NOT  ELEGANT 

OR  REFINED. 


THE  first  attack  made  upon  Mrs.  Eddy 
proceeded  from  the  so-called  yellow- 
journals,  that  is,  if  the  World  of  New  York 
may  still  be  classed  under  that  head.  But  it 
soon  spread  to  other  papers,  and  the  follow- 
ing from  the  usually  conservative  New  York 
Times  is  an  instance : 

Not  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  not  in  any 
of  the  semi-barbaric  countries  of  Asia,  not  in 
the  capital  of  the  most  maehine-ridden  state  in 
America  is  there  to  be  found  such  absohite  domi- 
nation as  that  practiced  in  a  small  though,  in  its 
way,  pretentious  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
New  Hampshire  town  where  dwells  the  head  of 
the  Christian  Science  Church,  surrounded  by  her 
cabinet.  And  from  that  cottage  is  ruled  a  church 
having  a  membership  of  80,000,  while  the  dic- 
tates emanating  therefrom  are  read  with  rever- 
ence, and  in  most  cases  obeyed,  by  not  less  than 
500,000  persons. 

Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy  and  her  council  of 
regency!  A  woman  of  eighty-six,  weary,  shaking 
with  the  palsy;  and  a  coterie  of  younger,  health- 
ier, more  hopeful  men  and  women.  A  woman 
who  claims  to  have  discovered  Christian  Science, 
and  who  is  accredited  with  having  made  a  for- 
tune through  her  practices  and  her  writings ;  and 
a  group  of  "believers"  who  have  gathered  about 
her  in  her  last  years — for  what? 

It  is  forty  years  now  since  Mrs.  Eddy  "discov- 
ered" the  "science"  that  forms  the  foundation 
of  the  cult  she  heads.  How  she  made  the  "dis- 
covery" was  fully  exposed  in  the  Times  about 
two  years  ago.     It  was   a  remarkable  story  of 


wholesale  appropriation  of  the  ideas  of  another, 
with  a  suflScient  twist  given  to  them  to  transform 
them  from  harmless  speculation  on  things  purely 
physical  and  mental  to  an  alleged  exposition  of 
things  divine.  In  brief,  it  was  proved  that  Mrs. 
Eddy's  book,  "Science  and  Health,"  the  Bible 
of  Christian  Science,  was  little  more  than  an 
elaboration  of  a  statement  on  mental  healing  by 
an  old  man  named  Quimby,  of  Portland,  Me. 
Quimby  was  a  "mental  healer"  to  whom  Mrs. 
Eddy,  then  Mrs.  Glover,  went  for  treatment.  She 
studied  with  him,  transcribed  his  lectures,  and 
later,  by  judicious  changing  of  expressions  here 
and  there,  and  the  free  use  of  the  word  God, 
evolved  a  book  which,  after  his  death,  she  claimed 
as  her  own  and  represented  as  a  revelation  to 
her  from  God. 

She  was  then  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life, 
yet  recognized  as  possessed  of  a  temperament 
most  dramatic,  looked  upon  as  very  eccentric. 
The  years  that  have  passirl  and  seen  the  upbuild- 
ing and  success  of  her  church  have  not  dealt 
lightly  with  her,  and  her  eccentricities  have  be- 
come more  marked.  That  she  was  a  persevering 
woman  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  there  is  great 
question  whether  she  still  has  sufficient  interest 
in  life  to  persevere  long  enough  in  one  direction 
to  have  her  will  obeyed.  Such  being  the  ease, 
the  power  she  wields  must  in  reality  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  closest  to  her — the  inner  circle. 
Therefore,  the  virtual  regents  of  the  queen  are 
at  least  as  worthy  of  inspection  as  the  queen 
herself. 

Does  Mrs.  Eddy  Work  Hard? 

They  will  tell  you  at  Pleasant  View,  if  you 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  entrance,  that  Mrs. 
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Eddy  rises  every  morning  at  six  o'clock;  that  she 
dresses  unaided,  and  rings  for  her  breakfast  fif- 
teen minutes  later.  They  will  tell  you  that  she 
is  delicate  in  everything,  and  eats  little.  You 
will  hear  that  she  spends  the  greater  part  of 
her  day  writing  letters  and  studying,  and  that 
frequently  she  pauses  when  engaged  ih  the  former 
occupation  to  dip  her  fingers  into  a  miniature 
washbasin  and  remove  the  pencil  marks,  for  she 
never  uses  a  pen.  It  will  be  told  to  you  that 
at  noon  precisely  Mrs.  Eddy  descends  the  stairs 
unaided  and  presides  at  the  dining-table,  pouring 
tea  or  chocolate  for  the  household  with  a  steady 
hand.  And  that,  the  meal  ended,  she  prepares 
for  her  most  important  function  of  the  day — her 
drive  through  the  city  of  Concord.  When  she 
returns  it  is  with  a  deep  anxiety  to  be  again  at 
her  task  of  reading  and  writing;  of  seeking 
greater  light,  and  of  spreading  news  of  the  light 
already  found.  At  six,  so  'tis  said,  she  partakes 
of  another  meal,  then  resumes  her  reading,  and 
retires  at  nine,  to  rise  only  nine  hours  later  and 
begin  all  over  again. 

You  will  be  told  all  these  things  at  Pleasant 
View,  and,  if  you  once  see  Mrs.  Eddy,  you  will 
not  believe  one  word  of  what  has  been  told  you. 

A  series  of  questions  would  flash  across  the 
mind  of  any  person  who  heard  the  day's  pro- 
gram outlined  and  saw  the  head  of  the  Christian 
Science  Church.  Could  those  palsied,  shaking 
hands  adjust  a  ribbon  on  a  gown?  Could  they 
hold  a  heavy  teapot  steady?  Could  they  guide  a 
pencil  firmly  across  a  sheet  of  paper  for  hours? 
And  could  those  eyes,  that  are  either  too  bright 
or  entirely  lacking  in  luster,  guide  unsteady  feet 
down  flights  of  stairs ;  could  they  stand  the  strain 
of  many  hours  of  reading?  Could  that  frail 
physique,  no  matter  how  carefully  protected,  with- 
stand the  ravages  of  changing  temperature  on  a 
daily  drive,  or  the  great  burden  of  such  a  monoto- 
nous daily  grind?  And  finally,  would  a  woman 
so  obviously  tired  and  weary  set  herself  so  many 
tasks  and  carry  them  all  to  completion  with  the 
spirit  of  a  Spartan? 

Frye,  the  Coachman-Secretary. 

When  Mrs.  Eddy  sits  at  the  head  of  the  dining- 
table,  Calvin  Frye  occupies  a  place  at  the  other 
end.  When  Mrs.  Eddy  drives,  Calvin  Frye,  in 
seemly  livery,  sits  upon  the  box.  It  has  been 
said,  and  not  thoroughly  disproved,  that  Calvin 
Frye  is  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Eddy 
Cabinet. 

At  the  reception  tendered  the  press  representa- 
tives at  Pleasant  View  on  Tuesday  there  was 
nothing  in  Mr.  Frye's  bearing  to  suggest  aught 
but  the  coachman.  The  gray  head  was  bowed 
at  all  times,  and  he  resembled  an  ancient  retainer 
in  good  standing  with  his  mistress.  But  from 
under  the  shaggy  eyebrows,  glancing  upward, 
moving  ceaselessly,  there  shone  a  pair  of  eyes 
as  keen  and  piercing  as  may  be  seen  in  any 
man 's  head.  They  were  a  little  hard,  and  a 
little  too  small  to  be  attractive.  They  denoted  a 
mentality  of  exceeding  nimbleness;  a  faculty  for 
grasping  situations  quickly  and  of  meeting  emer- 
gencies instantly.     They  were  the  eyes  of  a  gen- 


eral capable  of  great  diplomacy  or  of  great 
harshness,  as  occasion  demanded.  They  were  the 
eyes  of  a  selfish  man. 

The  chin,  too,  was  not  the  chin  of  a  meek  man. 
No  man  with  such  a  chin  would  remain  long 
either  a  beekeeper  or  a  coachman.  It  was  the 
chin  of  a  dominator.  Not  square  enough  to 
denote  indomitable  will  and  fighting  ability,  but 
rounding  at  the  extremity  and  broadening  just 
below  the  mouth.  The  chin  of  a  suave  man,  re- 
lentless or  subservient  as  necessity  demanded,  of 
a  man  capable  of  bearing  much  and  of  waiting 
long  to  gain  a  selfish  end. 

Mrs.  Leonaid,  Alleged  Impersonator. 

On  Mrs.  Eddy's  right  at  the  dining-table  sits 
Mrs.  Pamelia  Leonard,  of  Brooklyn.  She  is  of 
medium  height,  but  rather  stout,  a  fact  that  leads 
to  the  impression  that  she  is  short.  She  wears 
her  hair  parted  and  brushed  smoothly  back  on 
either  side,  and  it  is  streaked  with  gray.  Her 
face  is  well  rounded,  and  there  are  evidences 
that  within  a  few  years  Mrs.  Leonard  will  have 
a  double  chin.  At  first  glance  she  strikes  one 
as  being  a  homely  little  woman  of  more  than 
ordinary  good  nature.  Then,  when  one  glances 
into  her  eyes  and  listens  to  her  talk,  there  is 
a  slight  revulsion  of  feeling.  She  belongs  to  that 
rather  small  class  of  women  who  think  long 
before  they  speak  and  who  never  say  anything 
except  in  the  most  efEective  way  and  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  great  effect.  She  gushes.  One 
might  talk  with  her  for  hours  and  not  get  the 
true  measure  of  her  feelings  on  any  one  subject. 
While  she  appears  to  be  a  country  housewife  of 
more  than  ordinary  depth  of  thought,  she  talks 
like  a  woman  of  remarkable  business  shrewdness, 
thoroughly  conscious  of  the  weight  that  words 
will  sometimes  carry. 

Next  in  order  of  importance  in  the  circle  of 
regents  is  Lewis  Strang,  a  comparatively  recent 
arrival  at  the  seat  of  power.  He  is  a  man  of 
perhaps  forty-three  years,  decidedly  handsome  in 
appearance,  with  a  skin  of  exceptional  clearness 
and  a  color  that  would  become  a  debutante.  He 
wears  a  heavy  mustache  and  is  constantly  smil- 
ing, his  jovial  bright  eyes  twinkling  all  the  time. 
If  jokes  are  ever  cracked  in  the  dining-room  at 
Pleasant  View,  it  is  Mr.  Strang  who  sets  the 
ball  rolling.  He  impresses  one  as  being  mightUy 
fond  of  good  living  and  of  congenial  company. 
He  seems  really  glad  to  meet  the  casual  visitor, 
and  were  he  in  any  other  walk  of  life,  and  not 
connected  with  a  religious  cult,  he  would  doubt- 
less gain  for  himself  that  colloquial  title  ' '  a  good 
fellow." 

There  are  two  other  members  of  the  cabinet, 
but  they  appear  to  be  attached  rather  to  the  per- 
sonal staff  than  to  the  administrative  branch  of 
the  government.  One  is  Mrs.  Sargent,  who,  it  is 
understood,  is  virtually  the  housekeeper.  She  is 
tall,  considerably  younger  than  Mrs.  Leonard, 
and  with  many  of  the  latter 's  traits,  though  not 
as  self-confident;  a  woman,  one  would  say,  will- 
ing to  follow  where  others  lead ;  a  staunch  sup- 
porter, easily  impressed  with  the  opinions  of  those 
about  her,  and  incapable  herself  of  leading. 
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The  remaining  member  is  Miss  Shannon,  and 
her  position  did  not  seem  to  be  thoroughly  clear 
oil  Tuesday.  The  visitors  gained  the  impression 
that  she  was  Mrs.  Eddy's  nurse,  and  so  referred 
to  her  afterward..  This  was  obviously  incorrect, 
as  Mrs.  Eddy,  it  has  been  stated  time  and  again, 
is  in  perfect  health  and  does  not  need  a  nurse. 
Miss  Shannon  is  a  quiet  little  woman,  who  ap- 
pears easily  capable  of  doing  her  own  thinking, 
but,  from  motives  known  to  herself,  would  not 
put  her  thoughts  into  words  very  often,  nor  com- 
ment on  the  expressed  opinions  of  others. 


A  Weary  Old  Lady. 

These  are  the  people  who  are  about  Mrs.  Eddy, 
the  head  of  the  Christian  Science  cult.  In  many 
respects  they  are  totally  dissimilar  to  their  mis- 
tress, or  prisoner,  or  whatever  she  may  be  called. 
None  of  them  give  evidence  of  being  as  clever  as 
she  is,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Frye,  and 
he,  twenty  years  ago,  could  not  have  held  his  own 
against  her  unless  all  signs  fail.  But  Mrs.  Eddy, 
as  has  been  said,  is  a  very  weary  old  lady,  and 
with  so  many  younger  and  more  energetic  people 
about  her  there  seems  to  be  room  for  doubt  as 
to  whether  or  not  she  is  really  the  head  of  the 
cabinet,  or  simply  a  dowager. 

*  *       * 

Mrs.  Leonard's  peculiarities  were  illustrated 
when  the  visitors  were  being  shown  through  the 
back  parlor.  She  pointed  to  a  painted  banner  of 
' '  Christ,  the  Good  Shepherd, ' '  and  said  smilingly : 

"Mrs.  Eddy  is  very,  very  fond  of  this.  See 
the  little  lambs  looking  up  into  his  face,  and," 
rather  mincingly,  "notice  the  dear  little  feet  of 
the  lambs,  how  they  come,  oh,  ever  so  close  to 
the  thistles,  and  yet  they  never  touch  them  and 
are  not  harmed." 

The  lady  pointed  to  the  lamb  walking  beside 
the  Saviour,  indicated  its  leg  with  her  forefinger, 
and  then,  drawing  the  finger  away  sharply  as 
she  concluded,  fairly  beamed  upon  the  interested 
listeners. 

•  •       • 

In  the  Leader's  Study. 

Mrs.  Eddy's  study  is  directly  over  the  back 
parlor,  and  a  window  of  considerable  dimensions 
in  the  corner  commands  a  view  over  the  valley 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  down  the  hillside,  and 
over  the  tree-tops  to  and  beyond  a  small  pond 
located  in  one  corner  of  the  grounds.  This  room 
has  been  described  at  length  quite  recently,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Mrs.  Eddy  is 
the  extremely  busy  woman  of  affairs  she  has  been 
pictured.  Her  writing  table  is  too  small  to  hold 
many  papers  of  importance  at  one  time.     There 


was  no  apparent  sign  of  any  systematic  keeping 
of  correspondence.  Nor  were  there  any  writing 
materials  visible  to  indicate  the  leader's  great 
activity.  The  room  looked  like  a  comfortable 
place  to  lounge  in,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
any  business  of  importance  being  transacted  there 
daily. 

And  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  whether 
there  is  so  very  much  business  to  be  transacted, 
after  all.  The  letters  for  Mrs.  Eddy  received  at 
the  Concord  PostofBce  are  not  so  numerous  as 
might  be  thought,  nor  does  the  correspondence 
of  her  regents  require  the  services  of  any  addi- 
tional postal  clerks.  It  was  found  upon  investi- 
gation that  there  are  a  great  many  other  places 
in  Concord  where  mail  matter  of  considerably 
greater  bulk  is  delivered.  Even  though  the  past 
week  has  been  an  extremely  lively  one  in  Chris- 
tian Science  circles,  the  number  of  telegrams  sent 
to  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  household  has  not  been  a 
matter  of  even  slight  embarrassment  to  those  in 
charge  of  the  telegraph  offices. 


Beloved  in  Her  Home  Town. 

But  Concord  loves  Mrs.  Eddy;  there  is  no  mis- 
take about  that.  It  has  a  church  that  she  built, 
a  gray  stone  edifice,  very  pretentious,  and  usually 
filled  on  Sundays.  The  town  has  a  population 
of  20,000,  and  one  inhabitant  estimated  that 
possibly  one-third  of  these  people  were  Christian 
Scientists,  or  fairly  regular  attendants  at  the 
church.  This  figure  is  probably  much  too  large. 
For  the  most  part,  the  residents  of  Concord  are 
Roman  Catholics.  Yet,  Catholics,  Protestants,  or 
Scientists,  every  one  in  the  town  seems  to  have 
a  wholesome  respect  for  the  old  lady  who  lives 
just  outside  the  town.  Not  because  of  what  she 
has  done  for  Concord,  not  because  of  her  reported 
wealth,  not  because  she  has  lightened  the  burden 
of  mankind  generally.  Simply  and  solely  be- 
cause Mrs.  Eddy  is  Concord's  only  claim  to  dis- 
tinction. 

*       «       « 

Still,  whether  the  mail  be  light,  or  the  tele- 
grams few;  whether  Mrs.  Eddy  is  respected  by 
Concord  for  her  works,  her  wealth,  or  anything 
else,  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  fully  500,- 
000  regular  readers  of  Christian  Science  publica- 
tions in  this  country,  and  these  will  give  great 
heed  to  what  is  said  or  written  at  Pleasant  View. 
And  so  the  Queen  and  her  regents,  one  or  both, 
do  reign,  and  they  are  a  party  that  will  brook 
no  opposition.  One  is  impressed  with  this  after  a 
visit  there,  and  naturally  the  questions  arise  in 
the  mind: 

Who  is  it  that  reigns  at  present?  And,  when 
the  Queen  dies,  who  will  succeed  to  the  throne? 
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How  Bible  Miracles  Happened. 

Eminent  Archeological  Student  Finds   the   Great   Events  of 

the  Old  Testament  Are  Abundstntly  Borne  Out  by 

Modern  Historic  Research. 


WHETHER  those  who  have  apparently 
become  the  active  agents  in  the  heaii- 
quarters  of  the  Christian  Science  Church  de- 
liberately shroud  the  founder  of  the  cult  in 
mystery,  in  the  belief  that  such  a  course 
aids  the  propaganda,  or  whether  this  is 
done  because  Mrs.  Eddy  is  not  what  hic 
many  followers  have  conceived  her  to  be, 
certain  it  is  that  the  time  is  not  altogethei; 
passed  when  mysticism  has  lost  part  in  re- 
ligion. At  least  the  orthodox  Christians 
still  cling  tenaciously  to  their  beliefs  'ji 
miracles,  to  their  conceptions  of  incarnation, 
immaculate  conception  and  the  like.  It 
therefore  becomes  doubly  interesting  to  find 
the  following  serious  attempt  by  a  well- 
known  Biblical  scholar  to  transform  the 
miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  to  entirely 
credible  historic  facts.  The  article  is  from 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean : 


Jericho  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  malady  was  an  attack  of 
melancholia. 

Sennacherib's  army  was  destroyed  by  the  bu- 
bonic plague. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed  by  gas 
and  oil  well  explosion. 

Egypt's  Seven  Years'  Famine  was  caused  by 
an  obstruction  of  the  Nile. 

The  Flood  was  caused  by  a  recession  of  the 
land,  which  caused  the  sea  to  overflow. 

Pharaoh's  army  was  overwhelmed  by  a  change 
in  the  Red  Sea's  level,  caused  by  the  wind. 

Israel 's  dry-shod  passage  of  the  Jordan  was 
possible  because  of  natural  stoppage  of  its  waters, 
which  could  occur  to-day. 

That  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  far 
from  being  impossible  and  contrary  to  all  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  has  been  so  long  asserted  by 
skeptics  and  others  who  are  prone  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  majority  of  biblical  assertions,  are 
capable  of  scientific  demonstration  from  the 
standpoint  of  modern  scientific  knowledge  and 
discoveries,  is  the  assertion  of  Professor  George 
Frederick  Wright,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary,  one  of  the  most  noted 
Biblical  authorities  iu  America. 


Not  only  as  a  student  and  believer  in  the  Bible 
does  Professor  Wright  make  his  assertions,  but 
he.  comes  forward  with  the  evidence  of  his  sci- 
entific investigations  to  show  that  most  of  the 
miracles  were  possible,  and  applies  the  scientific 
test.  His  lecture  delivered  here  at  the  convention 
of  the  American  Bible  League  last  week  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium  on  "The  Scientific  Con- 
firmations of  Old  Testament  History"  has  cre- 
ated a  sensation,  and  is  an  answer  to  those  who 
have  dismissed  many  of  the  Old  Testament  stories 
as  mythological,  legendary,  and  altogether  unreli- 
able. 

He  declares  that  the  evidence  of  their  truth  is 
a.«!  trustworthy  as  any  evidence  that  is  ever  put 
forward  in  a  court  of  record,  that  the  narrative 
of  the  New  Testament  is  practically  built  upon 
the  happenings  of  the  old,  and  that  none  of  the 
discoveries  of  modern  times  have  demonstrated 
that  certain  of  the  miracles  were  impossible.  He 
shows  in  the  clearest  manner  possible  how  some 
of  the  miracles  could  have  happened.  The  lec- 
ture was  practically  the  resume  of  a  book  which 
Professor  Wright  has  been  writing,  which  will 
appear  under  the  same  title  as  the  lecture  this 
month.  It  is  expected  to  create  considerable  dis- 
cussion among  theologians  and  scientific  men. 

Reliability  of  the  Evidence. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  reliability  of  the 
evidence  of  the  miracles  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, Professor  Wright  described  his  conclusions 
a?  to  the  manner  in  which  some  of  them  hap- 
pened, as  follows: 

"Among  the  stories  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  most  frequently  are  received  with  incred- 
ulity is  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  malady,  during 
which  he  retired  from  the  world  and  dwelt  with 
the  beasts,  feeding  upon  'grass'  and  suffering 
his  personal  appearance  to  become  uncouth  and 
disgusting;  but  modern  investigations  reveal  that 
such  conduct  was  by  no  means  uncommon  in  cases 
of  the  foi-m  of  insanity  known  as  melancholia. 
This  is  a  disease  which  pre-eminently  loves  a 
shining  mark.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  such,  being 
a  man  of  immense  intellectual  power  and  of 
marked  religious  devotion.  Under  the  intoxicat- 
ing influence  of  his  great  successes  he  became  a 
megalomaniac.  He  even  exalted  himself  against 
the  Most  High  and  openly  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  all  this  greatness  and  glory  had  been 
won  by  the  strength  of  his  own  right  arm.  'Is 
not  this  great  Babylon,  which  I  have  built  for 
the  royal   dwelling  place,  by   the   might   of  my 
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power  and  for  the  glory  of  my  majesty?'  It  is 
now  well  known  that  the  plunge  of  great  minds 
into  the  debasing  depths  of  melancholia  is  most 
likely  to  be  taken  suddenly  from  such  a  lieight 
o/  self-exaltation.  Restoration  to  sanity  is  also 
now  known  to  be  much  more  likely  in  the  case 
of  melancholia  than  in  any  other  form  of  mental 
derangement.  Indeed,  all  the  phenomena  given 
in  the  biblical  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  mal- 
ady are  so  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions 
of  modern  psychological  investigations  that  they 
can  not  be  regarded  as  fictitious  or  legendary. 
The  account  in  Daniel  is  a  simple,  unadorned  re- 
pca't  of  facts. 

"In  the  report  of  the  destruction  of  Sen- 
nacherib's army  we  have  another  remarkable 
series  of  undesigned  coincidences  in  the  agree- 
ment of  the  story  with  the  physical  conditions 
involved.  The  catastrophe  occurred  while  the 
army  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  during  the  siege  of  Lachish  and  Libnah.  It 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Serbonian  Bog,  which 
in  all  ages  has  been  noted  as  breeding  pestilence 
destructive  of  pilgrims  and  armies.  A  plague 
raged  in  that  region  more  than  once  during  Jus- 
tinian's time  and  infected  the  armies  of  the 
Crusaders  and  of  Napoleon.  It  is  in  the  same 
region  that  the  Philistine  epidemic,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  movement  of  the  ark,  ran  such  a 
curious  career  in  the  time  of  Samuel.  Respect- 
ing this,  it  is  significant  that  the  Philistines  were 
repeatedly  smitten  with  emerods  in  the  secret 
parts  and  that  one  remedy  proposed  by  the  Phil- 
istines was  to  make  'images  of  your  mice  that 


mar  the  land ' ;  while  in  the  account  of  the 
disaster  to  Sennacherib's  army  Herodotus  states 
that  'field  mice  poured  in  upon  the  Assyrian 
army'  and  played  an  important  part  in  bringing 
about  the  tragedy  that  followed.  In  these  inci- 
dental allusions,  physicians  of  the  present  day 
find  indubitable  evidence  that  the  tragedies  were 
due  to  the  bubonic  plague,  which  rats  play  so 
important  a  part  in  spreading.  In  the  recent 
Chinese  epidemic  24,000  of  these  animals  were 
collected  and  buried  at  one  gate  alone.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  they  are  the  chief 
means  of  spreading  the  disease,  which  effects  its 
results  in  a  brief  period.  Here,  again,  it  is  profit- 
able to  call  attention  to  the  undesigned  character 
of  the  coincidences  and  the  unlikelihood  that  a 
fictitious  narrative  would  so  evidently  conform 
to  the  conditions  implied. 

Explains  Seven  Years'  Famine. 
"We  next  note  more  fully  the  conformity  of 
the  biblical  account  of  Israel  in  Egypt  and  of 
the  Exodus  to  the  physical  conditions  involved 
in  the  history.  Passing  over  the  subject  of  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  historical  setting,  we 
direct  attention  to  the  account  of  the  seven 
years  of  plenty,  followed  by  seven  years  of 
famine,  and  notice  how  remarkably  recent  in- 
vestigations have  removed  the  improbabilities 
which  were  formerly  supposed  to  collect  about 
the  narrative.  Since  the  sources  of  the  Nile  were 
discovered,  we  have  learned  that  Central  Africa 
incloses  an  immense,  shallow,  saucer-like  basin, 
in  which  the  water  periodically  accumulates 
during  the  rainy  season,  to  be  slowly  let  down 
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through  a  constricted  outlet  at  the  season  in 
which  the  water  is  needed  for  the  fertilization 
of  Egypt.  The  great  Lake  Victoria  alone  has 
an  area  of  40,000  square  miles,  which  is  a  thou- 
sand times  larger  than  the  reservoir  formed  by 
the  recent  dam  built  at  Assouan.  A  slight  ob- 
struction to  the  outlet  of  this  lake,  diminishing 
the  supply  of  water  to  Egypt,  would  produce  the 
most  serious  consequences. 

"Now,  it  has  been  discovered  that  accumu- 
lations of  vegetable  matter,  technically  known  as 
sudd,  do  occasionally  obstruct  the  outlet  for  a 
series  of  years,  producing  during  that  time  a 
diminution  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile  until  the  water 
cuts  for  itself  a  new  channel,  when  there  would 
be  for  a  series  of  years  a  superabundance,  to  be 
followed  very  likely  by  another  period  of  scant 
supply.  The  English  Government  is  now  spend- 
ing large  sums  of  money  to  remove  these  obstruc- 
tions. The  sudd  accumulates  to  such  an  extent 
that  even  elephants  can  cross  the  river  upon  it 
without  danger.  One  block  of  this  sudd  is  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  English  engineer  hav- 
ing charge  of  its  removal,  as  twenty-five  miles 
long,  and  another  as  fifty-three  miles  long.  In 
view  of  these  interesting  facts  the  succession  of 
events  described  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  Joseph  is  seen  to  be  easily  credible,  the  only 
point  of  difficulty  being  that  connected  with  the 
revelation  which  was  given  to  Joseph  beforehand. 
But  that  is  not  a  matter  of  scientific  inquiry. 

"Again,  the  account  of  the  crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea  by  the  Children  of  Israel  is  one  that 
seems  at  first  sight  extremely  improbable,  but,  in 


light  of  what  we  now  know,  there  is  nothing 
ill  the  account  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  scientific 
man  to  believe,  except  that  which  pertains  to  the 
fact  of  God 's  communicating  to  Moses  the  events 
of  the  future,  and  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  a 
subject  for  philosophical  and  religious  considera- 
tion, and  not  for  physical  science.  The  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  sacred  writer  involves  physical 
conditions  which  are  ample  for  the  efEect,  and 
is  so  straightforward  and  simple  as  to  preclude 
all  suspicion  of  fictitious  or  legendary  accretions. 

Variability  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

"It  is  now  rendered  altogether  probable  that 
3000  years  ago  the  land  levels  around  the  Medit- 
erranean Sea  were  lower  than  now.  Fresh  oyster 
shells,  such  as  now  live  in  the  Red  Sea,  abound 
at  moderate  elevations  above  the  sea,  indicating 
that  in  recent  times  the  land  has  been  slowly  ris- 
ing. This  being  the  case,  it  is  very  easy  to  believe 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
extended  up  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  terminating  tem- 
porarily at  Ismailia,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Etham.  In  this  event  a  shallow,  nar- 
row strait,  about  twelve  miles  long,  would  con- 
nect Suez  with  the  large  Bitter  Lake,  having  a 
depth  of  water,  we  may  suppose,  of  five  or  six 
feet. 

"A  single  day's  march  of  the  Children  of  Israel 
from  Etham  would  bring  them  into  the  vicinity 
of  this  narrow  body  of  water  separating  the 
desert  of  Egypt  from  that  of  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula. That  there  must  have  been  some  such  body 
of  water  is  indicated  by  the  gleeful  assertion  of 
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Pharaoh,  when  learning  of  their  southward 
march,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  entangled  in 
the  wilderness — 'the  wilderness  hath  shut  them 
in.' 

"Back  of  the  Children  of  Israel  were  the 
mountains  of  Jebel  Attaka  and  Jebel  GenefEeh; 
around  them  was  a  broad  plain,  protected  by  a 
narrow  pass  in  their  rear  between  Jebel  GenefEeh 
and  the  Bitter  Lakes,  while  before  them  was  a 
narrow  shallow  strait  between  Suez  and  the  Bit- 
ter Lakes.  According  to  the  Bible  account,  the 
opening  of  the  water  was  caused  by  a  strong  east 
wind.  This  is  repeated  in  the  prose  account, 
while  the  poetic  account  in  the  song  of  Moses 
refers  us  to  the  agency  as  'the  blast  of  God's 
nostrils,'  and  the  returning  water  which  over- 
whelmed the  Egyptians  is  said  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  fact  that  the  'Lord  did  blow  with 
his  wind.'  This  repeated  reference  to  the  sec- 
ondary agencies  through  which  the  deliverance  to 
Israel  and  the  catastrophe  to  Egypt  were  accom- 
plished cannot  be  the  product  of  the  human  im- 
agination of  those  early  days.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  us  who  have  learned  in  these  later  days 
the  power  of  the  wind  to  affect  water  levels, 
the  results  are  perfectly  credible.  The  United 
States  Commissioner,  to  whom  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  recording  the  levels  of  Lake  Erie,  reports 
repeated  instances  in  which  a  southwest  wind 
lowers  the  level  of  water  at  Toledo,  on  the  west 
end  of  Lake  Erie,  from  five  to  seven  and  one-half 
feet,  while  it  raises  the  level  at  Buffalo,  on  the 
opposite  end  of  the  lake,  an  equal  amount.  Upon 
the  shifting  of  the  wind  the  process  is  reversed, 


so  that  the  water  levels  at  these  two  points  are 
affected,  in  extreme  cases,  to  the  amount  of  fif- 
teen feet.  The  agency  adduced  by  the  sacred 
writer  to  secure  the  results  connected  with  the 
Exodus  is  ample  and  most  natural.  Recently  I 
have  been  twice  over  this  ground,  and  have  been 
increasingly  impressed  with  the  naturalness  of 
the  descriptions  of  the  sacred  writer  and  with 
the"  fact  that  nothing  is  laid  to  the  action  of  nat- 
uial  causes  in  connection  with  the  Exodus  which 
is  extravagant  or  out  of  place.  Such  conformity 
to  the  conditions  would  be  impossible  in  a  ficti- 
tious narrative  or  in  a  legend  ,which  had  taken 
shape  at  a  later  date. 

Passage  of  the  Jordan. 

"The  passage  of  the  Jordan  "by  the  Children 
of  Israel  under  the  lead  of  Joshua  is  another 
story  whose  a  priori  improbability  is  removed  by 
careful  study  of  the  physical  conditions  connected 
with  it.  The  account  is  very  simple  and  straight- 
forward. We  are  told  merely  that  at  a  certain 
signal  the  waters  were  ponded  back  above  them 
to  the  city  of  Adam,  near  Zarethan,  and  that 
those  going  down  toward  the  Dead  Sea  were  com- 
pletely cut  off.  The  phenomena  which  this  ac- 
count describes  are  exactly  those  which  would 
follow  if  a  landslide  sufficient  temporarily  to  dam 
the  Jordan  should  occur  a  short  distance  above 
the  crossing  place.  This  would  cut  off  the  water 
flowing  down  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  leave  a  dry 
bed  until  the  water  had  accumulated  so  as  to 
overflow  the  barrier  above,  when  it  would  rapidly 
wear  its  way  and  return  to  its  ordinary  course. 
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A  conspicuous  case  similar  to  this  occurred  at 
the  Cascades  on  the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon  a 
century  or  two  ago.  Only  that  here  the  landslide 
permanently  closed  the  channel,  since  it  has 
turned  the  water  over  a  rocky  mass,  which  has  so 
far  resisted  erosion.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
locations  shows  that  the  conditions  on  the  Jordan 
are  just  such  as  would  favor  an  event  of  this 
kind.  The  Jordan  River  occupies  a  narrow  gorge, 
or  ghor,  as  it  is  called,  which  it  has  eroded  in 
recent  sedimentary  deposits  of  soft  material. 
These  banks  rise  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  present  river  and  the  flood  plain  is 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  wide.  This  sedimentary 
deposit  covers  the  whole  plain  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Moab  and  those  of  Judea,  which  is  about 
fifteen  miles  wide.  Three  thousand  years  ago  the 
ghor  must  have  been  much  narrower  then  than 
now,  and  its  width  varies  much  in  different  places. 
It  is  by  no  means  probable  that  such  an  obstruc- 
tion as  indicated  in  the  biblical  account  should 
have  occurred,  but  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  so  simple,  straightforward,  and  natural  an 
account  of  the  event  should  have  been  written, 
except  by  an  eye-witness.  It  has  every  mark  of 
a  genuine  account,  and  no  marks  of  legendary 
additions. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrali  a  Gas  District. 
"In  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  we  have  another  seemingly  improb- 
able story,,  which,  upon  cross-examination,  bears 
every'  mark  of  being  an  original  report  of  an 
eye-witness  who  has  given  an  unadorned  state- 
ment of  what  he  saw.  The  story  is  too  true  to 
the  physical  conditions  to  be  fictitious  or  legend- 
ary. We  are  simply  told  by  the  narrator  that 
Jehovah  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brim- 
stone and  fire  out  of  heaven,  while  Abraham  from 
the  hills  about  Hebron  looked  down  in  the  early 
morning  towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  to- 
ward all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  lo!  j;he 
smoke  of  the  land  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a 
furnace.  It  is  all  a  simple  straightforward  state- 
ment of  phenomena  such  as  we  are  now  familiar 
with  in  burning  reservoirs  of  gas  and  oil.  In 
the  Russian  oil  fields  at  Baku,  fountains  of  oil 
are  occasionally  struck  in  which  the  compressed 
gas  has  so  much  force  that  it  expels  the  fiery 
liquid  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air,  and  pours 
out  from  a  single  orifice  100,000  barrels  of  oil  a 
day.  The  conflagrations  attending  these  out- 
bursts of  oil  are  terrific,  and  repeat  in  almost 
every  particular  the  scenes  described  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  cities  of  the  plain.  Now,  geo- 
logical investigations  have  shown  that  these  cities 
are  in  an  old  played-out  gas  and  oil  district,  of 
which  the  bitumen,  washed  up  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  an  incidental  product.  More- 
over, the  whole  depression  of  the  Jordan  and  of 
the  Dead  Sea  marks  a  geological  'fault,'  where 
changes  of  level  have  frequently  occurred,  giving 
rise  to  earthquakes,  such  as  that  which  recently 
devastated  San  Francisco.  In  such  conditions  it 
Ls  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  for  the  Creator 
to  produce  such  a  catastrophe  as  that  described 
in  the  Bible.  The  only  point  in  respect  to  which 
a  scientific  man  need  feel  any  incredulity  is  that 


of  the  coincidence  between  the  physical  catas- 
trophe and  the  pivotal  point  in  human  history. 
But,  as  already  said,  opinions  upon  that  point 
will  be  determined  not  by  his  scientific,  but  his 
philosophical  and  religious  convictions. 
How  Jericho  Was  Overthrown. 
"In  close  connection  with  the  two  preceding 
accounts  is  that  of  the  falling  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  where  similar  causes  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed to  be  involved  in  the  result.  The  Bible  does 
not  say  that  the  blowing  of  the  ram's  horn  made 
the  walls  fall,  but  simply  prophesies  that  at  a 
certain  stage  of  the  procession  the  walls  will  fall. 
And  at  that  stage  they  fell.  With  the  thrilling 
events  connected  with  the  recent  destruction  of 
San  Francisco  in  mind,  we  naturally  connect  the 
catastrophe  at  Jericho  with  an  earthquake.  The 
earth  movement  at  San  Francisco  along  the  fis- 
sure which  underlies  the  region  is  reported  by 
the  committee  of  geologists  appointed  to  collect 
the  facts  to  have  been  ten  feet  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion and  twenty  feet  in  a  horizontal.  This  would 
give  the  circular  motion  which  resulted  in  the 
throwing  down  of  all  loosely  built  stone  and  brick 
walls.  A  friend  writing  of  the  destruction  says 
that  the  bricks  of  his  chimney  were  scattered 
around  the  yard  like  grain  from  the  hands  of  a 
sewer. 

Explanation  of  the  Flood. 

"Tlie  biblical  story  of  the  Flood  is  another  in- 
stance in  which  what  have  seemed  overwhelm- 
ing improbabilities  have  been  largely  removed 
by  recent  geological  investigations.  Here,  too, 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  biblical  account  is  lim- 
ited to  a  very  plain  statement  of  facts,  and  is  in 
this  respect  in  great  contrast  to  the  account 
which  is  found  upon  the  cuneiform  tablets.  Noah 
is  said  to  have  been  warned  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  the  event,  and  when  the 
Flood  came  its  duration  was  something  over  a 
year;  whereas,  according  to  the  cuneiform  tab- 
lets, it  was  only  two  weeks.  Moreover,  the 
cause  of  the  flood  is,  according  to  the  biblical 
account,  not  so  much  the  forty  days'  rain,  as  to 
the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep,  which  is  a  very  accurate  description  of  what 
the  geologists  would  term  a  subsidence  of  the 
land,  allowing  the  oceanic  waters  to  come  in  upon 
it.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  ark  (562  feet  long,  93  feet  wide,  and  56 
feet  deep)  are  the  correct  proportions  for  a  ship 
of  that  size.  The  dimensions  of  the  Great  East- 
ern, built  in  1858,  were  692  feet  long,  83  feet 
broad,  and  58  feet  deep.  The  cuneifonn  tablets 
represent  the  structure  as  a  cube  262  feet  in 
each  dimension;  whereas  Berosus  makes  it  3000 
feet  long,  and  1200  feet  broad,  and  Origen  ex- 
tended its  length  25  miles  and  its  breadth  to 
three-fourths  of  a  mile.  Whence  comes  this  so- 
briety of  the  biblical  statement,  except  it  be 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  original  document 
written  by  an  eye-witness?  In  respect  to  the 
extent  of  the  flood,  suffice  it  here  to  say  that  it 
would  seem  in  accordance  with  correct  principles 
of  interpretation  to  limit  its  destruction  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
brought  upon  the  world.    As  clearly  stated,  that 
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purpose  was  to  destroy  the  human  race  and  al- 
low a  chosen  people  to  begin  a  new  career  with 
the  advantages  of  past  experience,  and  of  free- 
dom from  contamination  with  the  corruption 
which  a  sinful  race  had  developed  all  around  it. 
In  justification  of  such  a  providential  proceed- 
ing, we  have  only  to  point  to  the  ever-active  laws 
of  nature,  which  blight  the  prospects  of  the 
wicked  and  cause  them  to  perish  through  their 
own  corruption. 

"Considering  the  flood,  therefore,  as  an  ex- 
tensive catastrophe,  to  which  man  was  then  lim- 
ited in  Western  and  Central  Asia,  geology  has 
recently  brought  to  light  a  startling  array  of 
facts  rendering  it  easily  credible  to  scientific 
minds.  The  most  recent  geological  epoch,  vari- 
ously designated  as  quaternary,  post-tertiary, 
pliocene,  and  glacial,  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  to  have  been  one  of  extremely  abnormal 
conditions,  producing  world  wide  changes  of  a 
most  startling  character. 

Glacial  Ice  Breaks  Up. 

"Up  to  the  close  of  the  tertiary  period  all  the 
continental  areas  in  the  world  were  passing 
through  a  period  of  elevation.  The  Pyrenees,  the 
Alps,  the  Caucasus,  the  Hindu  Kush,  the  Him- 
alaya, and  the  Tian  Shan  Mountains  on  the 
Eastern  continent,  with  all  their  vast  outlying 
plains,  and  the  Andes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
with  all  the  northern  part  of  the  Western  con- 
tinent, had  arisen  out  of  the  sea  to  elevations 
of  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet.  This  period  of 
land  elevation   culminated  in  the  glacial  epoch. 


in  which  the  water  evaporated  from  the  ocean 
was  deposited  in  snow  to  such  an  extent  over  the 
northern  part  of  America  and  of  Europe  as  to 
produce  accumulations  of  ice  to  an  almost  un- 
imaginable extent.  The  area  covered  by  glacial 
ice  amounted  to  4,000,000  square  miles  in  North 
America,  and  in  Europe  to  2,000,000.  In  the 
recent  great  work  by  Professors  Chamberlin  and 
Salisbury  it  is  afiirmed  that  there  was  a  move- 
ment of  ice  from  the  center  ol  accumulation  in 
North  America  near  Hudson  Bay  to  Carbondale, 
in  Southern  Illinois,  a  distance  of  1500  to  1600 
miles.  The  depth  of  this  ice  is  known  to  have 
been  more  than  one  mile,  since  it  has  left  its 
mark  upon  the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  which 
is  more  than  6000  feet  high.  Greenland  is  at  the 
present  time  enveloped  in  ice  to  an  equal  and 
even  gi-eater  depth.  It  is  by  no  means  improb- 
able that  the  ice  was  accumulated  over  the  larger 
part  of  this  glaciated  area  to  a  depth  of  two  or 
three  miles. 

"The  water  thus  locked  up  in  this  glacial  ice 
had  all  been  abstracted  from  the  ocean,  and 
was  sufficient  in  amount  to  cover  the  whole  ocean 
level  250  feet,  on  the  supposition  that  the  ice 
was  a  mile  deep,  500  feet  if  it  was  two  miles 
deep,  and  750  feet  if  it  was  three  miles  deep. 

"This  shifting  of  weight  from  one  part  of  the 
earth's  crust  to  another  represents  a  force  of 
enormous  significance.  On  the  supposition  that 
the  ice  of  the  glacial  epoch  was  only  a  mile  thick, 
the  weight  would  be  24,000,000,000,000,000  tons. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  •""ith  the 
ocean  beds  relieved  of  this  amount  of  pressure. 
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and  the  application  of  it  to  a  limited  area  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  there  should  be  great  dis- 
turbances of  land  levels,  and  such  we  know  to 
have  been  the  case.  There  was  a  depression  of 
land  levels  in  the  northern  part  of  North  America 
from  2000  or  3000  feet  above  sea  level  to  1000 
feet  below,  and  of  Montreal  of  600  feet  below. 
A  similar  amount  of  depression  took  place  over 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  These  statements 
are  admitted  by  all.  Since  the  melting  of  the 
ice  and  the  return  of  the  water  to  the  sea  the 
land  has  only  partially  assumed  its  former  level. 

Darwin  and  Wallace's  Theory. 

"As  Darwin  and  Wallace  were  among  the  first 
to  perceive,  the  disturbances  of  the  glacial  period 
were  accompanied  by  a  widespread  and  extensive 
destruction  of  animal  species.  Before  the  glacial 
epoch  horses,  camels,  elephants,  llamas,  .tapirs, 
and  gigantic  edentata  abounded  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Hippopotamuses  swarmed  on  the  plains  of 
Sicily,  and  individuals  wandered  as  far  north  as 
Yorkshire,  Engand.  Gigantic  species  of  lion, 
tiger,  leopard,  hyena,  bear,  and  elk,  now  extinct, 
roamed  through  the  forests  of  all  Western  Europe, 
and  herds  of  gigantic  mammoths  wandered  over 
■  the  tundra  of  Northern  Siberia  and  the  large 
islands  now  far  distant  from  the  coast.  A  brisk 
trade  in  ivory  is  still  kept  up  from  the  tusks  of 
these  animals.  But  in  connection  with  the 
changes  of  the  glacial  epoch  these  all  became 
extinct. 

"So  recent  was  this  great  geological  event  that 
its  changes  were  witnessed  by  members  of  the 
human  race.  The  remains  of  man,  in  connection 
with  the  bones  of  the  extinct  animals  mentioned, 
have  been  found  in  the  ancient  caves  and  glacial 
gravels  of  Europe  and  America,  beneath  the 
raised  beaches  of  Scandinavia  and  Lake  Ontario, 
and  buried  in  the  loess  of  Russia  and  the  Mis- 
souri Valley.  He  would  be  a  bold  dogmatist  who 
would,  in  the  light  of  this  evidence,  affirm  that 
man  by  natural  means  survived  these  changes 
and  the  floods  which  accompanied  them. 

' '  Nor  were  these  events  extremely  remote  when 
reckoned  in  terms  of  ordinary  chronology.  It 
probably  is  not  more  than  10,000  years  since  the 
glacial  ice  in  North  America  lingered  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Mohawk  Valleys,  and  turned 
the  whole  drainage  of  that  region  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi through  the  depression  occupied  by  the 
celebrated  Chicago  drainage  canal.  It  is  not  an 
extreme  supposition  that  paleolithic  man  in  Amer- 


ica and  Europe  was  contemporary  with  the  high 
civilization  unearthed  by  modern  explorers  in 
Egypt  and  Babylonia. 

"Time,  however,  forbids  entering  further  into 
the  details  of  this  subject.  It  would  require  a 
volume  adequately  to  set  forth  the  accumulated 
facts  which  have  recently  come  to  light  in  sup- 
port of  these  propositions. 

"The  story  of  the  flood  is  no  longer  any  more 
strange  than  is  that  of  the  glacial  epoch,  in  which 
all  are  compelled  to  believe,  while  the  forces 
brought  to  light  in  explanation  of  that  period 
are  so  enormous  and  far-reaching  as  to  render 
the  episode  of  Noah's  deluge  credible  on  ordi- 
nary historical  evidence.  The  story  in  the  Bible 
reads  like  a  log-book  of  a  sea  captain  which 
has  been  only  slightly  expanded  for  moral  pur- 
poses by  the  sacred  historian. 

Professor  Wright's  Conclusion. 

"In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  scope  of  the  argument 
to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  which  have  been 
presented.  Its  validity  is  not  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  Bible  has  been  brought  under  review.  In- 
deed, the  most  of  its  history  is  necessarily  such 
as  can  not  be  directly  substantiated  by  outside 
evidence.  It  must  stand  upon  the  strength  of  our 
general  confidence  in  the  witnesses.  But  what 
we  have  done  goes  far  in  establishing  confidence 
both  in  the  witnesses  and  in  the  integrity  of 
those  who  have  transmitted  the  testimony  to  us. 
The  historical  instances  which  we  have  brought 
under  review  were  so  fitted  into  peculiar  and 
little  understood  physical  conditions  that  any  at- 
tempt to  expand  the  simple  record  of  the  phe- 
nomena would  have  involved  the  writers'  con- 
ception of  an  inexplicable  network  of  physical 
causes  and  effects  which  would  have  led  to  ex- 
travagant and  grotesque  representations.  The 
freedom  of  the  sacred  record  from  such  extrav- 
agance and  grotesqueness  in  the  instances  ex- 
amined, where  the  liability  to  such  error  was  at 
its  maximum,  certainly  goes  far  to  establish  their 
credibility  in  other  matters  where  corroborative 
testimony  is  not  attainable.  The  competence  of 
a  witness  wherever  his  statements  can  be  veri- 
fied is  the  best  guarantee  we  can  have  of  its 
competence  when  it  leads  us  into  unknown  fields. 
Those  who  reject  the  testimony  of  the  sacred 
writers  certainly  do  so  in  the  face  of  evidence 
that  is  ordinarily  accepted  as  conclusive  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life." 
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THE   ABANDONED    COTTAGE. 


Just  close  the  little  house  ut>  tight, 

Let  all  the  blinds  be  drawn; 
She — well,  she  doesn't  miss  the  light 

Of  day  where  she  is  gone. 
You'd  better  nail  the  gate  tight  shut, 

Make  fast  the  shutters,  too; 
I  may  come  back — I  don't  know — but 

Not  soon,  if  e'er  I  do. 


No!    Leave  the  things  just  as  they  are 

Inside — she  had  them  so. 
Just  lock  the  place  up  tight  and  bar 

The  doors,  and  then  we'll  go. 
I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  for  dreams; 

I  know  it's  foolish  when 
She's  gone — but,  do  you  know,  it  seems 

She  might  come  back  again. 


When  every  picture  on  the  wall 

Speaks  in  its  voiceless  way. 
And  her  voice  seems  to  call  and  call — 

No!    No!    I  couldn't  stay. 
Just  close  the  house  up  tight — I  must 

Forget  it  all,  somehow; 
So  let  things  molder  in  the  dust — 

Dust — that's  all  left  me  now. 


We'll  close  the  little  place  up  tight, 

It  doesn't  matter  now; 
I've  got  my  foe  of  grief  to  fight, 

I'll  master  him  somehow. 
But  here — no,  no!    We'll  close  the  door 

And  pass  out  reverently — 
Seek  to  forget  what's  gone  before 

And  face  what  is  to  be. 


Don't  move  a  book,  a  vase,  a  chair; 

Those  flowers — let  them  lie; 
She  left  things  as  they  are  in  there, 

So  leave  them  now  and  aye. 
I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  for  dreams, 

I  know  it's  foolish  when 
She's  gone,  but  somehow — well,  it  seems 

She  might  come  back  again. 

— New  York  Times. 
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WHEM 

GMOTIOTS 
CVITVRED 

AMERICA'S  BETTER  MUSIC. 


IMPROVEMENT    IN    THE    PUBLIC    APPRE- 
CIATION   INDICATED    BY    THE  CHAR- 
ACTER OF  THE  SEASON'S    OFFER- 
INGS.—TALE   OF    "PIANO  JOE." 


— Adapted  from  New  York  American. 

REGARDLESS  of  the  ultimate  destiny 
that  may  befall  Mrs.  Eddy's  following, 
or  that  of  the  successor  of  Dowie,  or  the 
prophet  who  has  newly  sprung  up  in  Yankee- 
land,  there  goes  on  among  men  one  line  of 
pursuit  and  inspiration  which  brings  its  com- 
plete contentment  within  itself  and  affords 
no  room  for  disputation  as  to  its  grateful- 
ness. This,  of  course,  is  the  sphere  of  music, 
a  sphere  which,  fortunately,  grows  constant- 
ly greater  within  the  hurried  and  troubled 
America.  Each  year  the  Western  republic 
gives  greater  heed  to  greater  things  musical- 
ly, and  each  year  it  becomes  a  better  haven 
for  those  who  are  leading  the  world's  prog- 
ress in  this  occupation. 


A  SEASON  OF  VIRTUOSI 


New  York  Visited   by   Remarkable   Number  of 
Great  Musicians. 

Evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  music  is 
gaining  better  hold  upon  the  American 
people  is  offered  in  the  following  from  the 
New  York  Sun: 

New  York. — He  who  gazes  forward  into  the 
season  of  music,  now  lifting  the  curtain  from 
before  its  long  vista,  must  believe  himself 
wrapped  in  sleep  and  in  a  dream  of  virtuosi. 
Nothing  is  so  stimulating  at  the  moment  or  so 
depressing  afterward  as  the  contemplation  of  a 
public  in  the  throes  of  virtuoso  worship.  This 
season  is  to  be  one  of  such  emotional  elation  and 
dejection.  From  all  quarters  of  the  habitable 
globe  they  come,  bearing  their  wreaths  of  laurel 
in  their  palms  and  surrounded  by  the  fierce  ad- 
vertising light  that  beats  upon  a  soloist. 

We  are  loudly  informed  of  the  approach  of 
numerous  stars  of  the  orchestral  baton,  even  of 
the  no  baton.  We  are  advised  to  look  for  pianists 
of  various  schools,  with  and  without  tempera- 
ment, but  never  without  technie.  We  are  cau- 
tioned to  be  on  the  alert  for  violinists,  male  and 
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female,  classic,  romantic  and  pedantic.  As  for 
singers,  they  are  coming  by  the  battalion.  We 
shall  hear  sopranos,  sfogato,  acuto,  dramatic,  un- 
dramatic,  lyric,  colorature,  discolorature  and  even 
ex-contralto.  We  shall  hear  one  or  two  lonely 
contraltos.  We  shall  listen  to  barytones,  large, 
small,  wide,  narrow  and  abysmal;  to  basses  pro- 
found, shallow  and  dismal;  to  tenors  high,  low, 
Caruso  and  the  game. 

There  will  be  more  than  two  hundred  orches- 
tral concerts  in  this  borough  alone,  while  there 
will  be  not  less  than  two  hundred  performances 
of  opera.  Rosenthal,  Gabrilowiteh,  Lhevinne,  Olga 
Samaroff,  Fanny  Bloomfleld-Zeisler,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  piano  virtuosi  will  play  on  pianos 
made  by  several  different  manufacturers;  Caesar 
Thomson,  Petschnikoff,  Maud  Powell  and  more 
fiddlers  will  play  on  violins  also  made  by  various 
manufacturers  now  dead  and  therefore  not  to 
be  considered,  and  several  dozen  assorted  reciters 
will  recite  songs  in  several  dozen  assorted  man- 
ners, most  of  them  bad. 

The  Oratorio  Society,  People's  Choral  Union, 
Musical  Art  Society  and  minor  organizations  will 
disseminate  cheerful  thoughts  by  Gabriel  Pierne, 
Handel,  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  Palestrina,  Lotti, 
Vittoria,  Bach,  Brahms  and  other  masters.  The 
Kneisel,  Olive  Mead,  Kaltenborn,  Marum  Dann- 
reuther,  Boston  Symphony,  Mannes,  and  other 
quartettes  will  play  compositions  for  stringed  in- 
struments in  four  corners  or  at  times  for  bowed 
strings  aided  by  hammered  ones.  Adele  Mar- 
gulies  Trio  will  maintain  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  three-cornered  composition. 


UNPRECEDENTED  OPERA  PLANS 


More    and   Better   Companies   This   Tear   Than 
Ever  Before. 

Ambitious  tho  the  auuual  opera  offerings 
have  been  for  a  number  of  years,  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Nfew  York  Sun  shows  this  year's 
proposed   improvement : 

New  York. — There  was  never  before  so  much 
preparation  on  the  part  of  managers  to  supply 
the  demand  for  opera  as  this  year.  No  less  than 
four  elaborately  equipped  companies  are  to  be 
in  the  field. 

Foremost  among  these  organizations  is  of 
course  the  aggregation  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  which  is  primarily  a  local  troupe.  Whether 
Mr.  Hammerstein 's  company  will  also  be  a  local 
troupe  chiefly  depends  on  circumstances.  He  is 
not  going  to  make  any  plans  to  send  his  com- 
pany on  the  road  until  he  has  demonstrated  here 
ins  right  to  demand  high  terms  for  it. 

He  knows  that  if  he  started  to  book  a  tour 
now  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  take  almost 
any  terms  that  the  out  of  town  managers  of- 
fered him.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  succeeds  in 
having  a  big  season  in  New  York  he  can  make 
his  own  terms  on  the  road.  It  seems  practically 
certain  that  he  will  make  a  tonr  of  the  principal 
Eastern  cities. 


The  production  of  "Mme.  Butterfly"  made  by 
Henry  W.  Savage,  who  has  the  third  operatic 
company,  is  next  to  "Parsifal,"  the  most  elab- 
orate attempt  to  give  opera  in  English  ever  un- 
dertaken here,  and  is  in  all  probability  much  more 
expensive  and  capable  than  half  the  productions 
of  Puccini's  opera  made  in  Italy  outside  of  Rome 
and  Milan. 

The  fourth  impresario,  Henry  Russell,  is  to 
take  to  New  Orleans  this  year  a  better  company 
than  the  old  French  opera  house  there  has  had 
in  years.  Most  of  his  performances  are  to  be 
in  Italian,  although  the  French  works  will  be 
given  in  French. 

The  company  includes  a  foreign  tenor  of  real 
importance.  This  is  Ferdinand  Constantine,  a 
Spaniard,  who  in  the  taste  of  Latin  countries 
ranks  second  to  only  MM.  Caruso  and  Bonei. 
Mme.  Nordica  and  Alice  Nielsen  are  also  mem- 
bers of  this  company. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Russell  will 
follow  the  traditions  of  the  opera  house  in  New 
Orleans  and  produce  some  new  operas,  among 
which  will  be  Cilea  's  ' '  Adriana  Lecouvreur. ' '  He 
has  engaged  forty  of  the  chorus  singers  that  were 
formerly.with  Mr.  Conried  and  a  much  larger  or- 
chestra than  New  Orleans  ever  heard  in  opera 
has  been  engaged. 

There  are  other  companies  which  are  not  of 
so  much  importance  as  these  four.  Ever  since 
the  beginning  of  September  there  have  been  per- 
foi-mances  of  opera  at  the  People's  and  other 
Bowery  theaters  given  by  singers  who  have  come 
over  here  in  one  way  or  another.  "Ernani"  was 
sung  last  week. 

A  group  of  these  singers  imported  several  sea- 
sons ago  by  a  lower  East  Side  impresario  sang 
on  the  Bowery  at  intervals  ever  since  their  first 
manager  came  a  cropper  until  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  they  were  engaged  to  go  to  Maine  to  take 
part  in  the  annual  festival  at  Portland.  They 
made  a  great  success. 

The  support  of  these  companies  comes  almost 
entirely  from  their  compatriots.  Performances 
are  also  given  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other 
nearby  cities  in  which  the  Italian  population  is 
large  enough  to  insure  support. 

In  spite  of  the  rather  modest  compensation  the 
singers  receive  the  number  of  immigrants  of  this 
nature  is  constantly  increasing.  They  are  able 
to  find  employment  in  the  intervals  of  opera 
undertaking  in  the  Italian  music  halls  and  cafes 
chantants  that  are  very  numerous  in  the  quarter 
and  their  field  extends  from  Mulberry  Bend  Park 
to  the  Little  Italy  of  Harlem. 


LEONCAVALLO  IN  AMERICA 

Italian  Composer  Begins  a  Stormy  Career  With 
Unions. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  musical 
leaders  to  visit  the  United  States  is  thus 
spoken  of  by  Charles  Henry  Meltzer  in  the 
New  York  American : 

Verdi  and  Mascagni  shrank  modestly  into  the 
shade  last  night  for  a  few  hours,  while  Ruggiero 
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Leoncavallo,  the  maestro  to  whom  we  owe  "Pag- 
liaeci,"  made  himself  known  to  a  large  contin- 
gent of  American  and  Italian  music-lovers. 

For  days  and  weeks  the  event  had  been  looked 
forward  to  in  Little  Italy  with  eager  interest.  To 
most  whose  tents  are  pitched  in  Mulberry  Street 
and  the  neighborhood  the  coming  of  this  par- 
ticular maestro  meant  much  more  than  ever  the 
advent  of  Mascagni. 

For  Little  Italy,  like  the  distinguished  poet- 
composer  whom  it  turned  out  last  night  to  honor, 
is  essentially  and  unblushingly  Neapolitan.  So  is 
his  music,  whether  it  be  languorous  with  love  or 
sulphurous  with  passion. 

The  maestro  has  music  stamped  on  him.  He 
seems  drunk  with  music. 

A  first  glance  at  this  round — and  to  be  candid 
— somewhat  clumsy  figure  seems  to  invite  smiles. 
The  face — large,  fleshy,  and  portentous  with  re- 
piessed  emotionalism— is  unusual,  and,  on  the 
whole,  what  the  Italians  would  call  "sinpatico." 
The  huge,  upward  pointing  black  mustachio  has 
the  significance  of  a  challenge.  The  rough  hair, 
stiffly  planted  above  an  abnormally  high,  broad 
brow,  completes  a  picture  of  a  toan  who,  though 
not  handsome,  is  undoubtedly  a  personage. 

Sad  and  exasperating  as  it  must  seem  to  the 
Italians  of  Italy,  to  the  Italians  of  New  York, 
and,  alas !  to  the  Americans  generally,  the  maestro 
had  till  now  been  known  only  as  the  composer  of 
"Pagliacci."  One  purpose  of  his  present  pil- 
grimage is,  doubtless,  to  convince  us  that  he  is 
not,  as  we  have  fancied  him,  a  genius  with  only 
one  masterpiece  to  his  credit.  We  learned  (if 
we  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  before)  that  he  has 
composed  several  operas,  of  much  interest,  and, 
judging  from  the  selections  interpreted  by  the 
orchestra  and  soloists  of  La  Scala  who  have  ac- 
companied him  to  America,  also  of  some  beauty. 

And  yet — -and  yet — even  after,  as  before,  hear- 
ing those  selections  from  "Zaza, "  "I  Medici," 
"Chatterton"  and  "Rolando  di  Berlino,"  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  for  his  setting  to  passionate  music 
of  the  passionate  story  of  the  wronged  mounte- 
bank in  "Pagliacci"  he  will  be  best  loved  here. 

As  the  maestro  hinted  to  me,  when  I  had  the 
honor  of  chatting  with  him  about  music,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  admirers  of  his  operas,  he  has 
always  been  profoundly  impressed,  if  not  much 
influenced,  by  the  example  of  Wagner.  In  his 
"Chatterton,"  the  earliest  of  his  works — written 
when  he  was  a  student  at  Bologna — there  are 
traces  of  the  reverence  which  he  still  pays  to  the 
great  Richard. 


FEANCE'S  GREATEST  COMPOSER 


Camille  Saint-Saens  Follows  Leoncavallo  on  the 

Concert  Stage. 

Still  another  of  the  European  masters  to 

be   welcomed   by   American   audiences   was 

thus  spoken  of  in  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean : 

Chicago  is  preparing  to  welcome  Camille  Saint- 
Saens,  one  of  the  foremost  musicians  not  only  of 
France,  but  of  the  whole  world.     The  news  of 


his  coming  has  awakened  the  keenest  interest 
among  all  musicians  and  music  lovers.  For 
Saint-Saens  is  a  picturesque  figure  in  the  musical 
world.  Seventy-two  years  old,  and  most  emi- 
nent representative  of  the  older  school  of  French 
composition,  he  is  almost  equally  noted  as  a 
pianist,  an  organist,  a  caricaturist,  playwright, 
comedian,  feuilletonist,  critic.  Nor  does  his  ver- 
satility end  here.  He  is  an  amateur  painter  of 
ability,  a  lover  of  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
a  traveler,  an  archaeologist.  He  writes  a  treatise 
on  natural  history  as  readily  as  he  turns  out  a 
piano  concerto — and  two  generations  of  pianists 
can  attest  to  the  neatness  and  effectiveness  of  his 
workmanship  in  that  direction.  His  ventures  in 
the  critical  field  are  sometimes  as  startling  as 
they  are  courageous.  In  spite  of  French  antag- 
onism, he  did  not  hesitate  to  praise  the  ultra- 
modern Italian  operas.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to 
turn  his  pen  against  Parisian  audiences  when 
they  displeased  him,  as  Philip  Hale  points  out 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  Boston  Herald,  quot- 
ing these  lines  from  a  sonnet  published  in  a  vol- 
ume of  his  poems :  ' '  The  bourgeois  ruminating  in 
his  narrow  stall,  pot  bellied,  separated  to  his  re- 
gret from  the  horde,  opens  a  glassy  eye,  eats  a 
sugar  plum,  then  settles  himself  again  for  sleep, 
believing  that  the  orchestra  is  still  a-tuning." 

Saint-Saens  was  born  in  the  Latin  quarter  of 
Paris  in  1835.  His  father  died  during  his  early 
childhood,  and  he  was  reared  by  his  mother,  who 
was  a  painter  of  some  note,  while  a  greataunt, 
an  excellent  pianist,  began  his  musical  education 
when  he  was  three  years  old.  He  has  written 
charmingly  of  his  childhood,  telling  of  the  tests 
and  the  triumphs  of  a  phenomenal  musical  talent. 
He  made  his  first  public  appearance  at  the  age 
of  11  years,  playing  concertos  by  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  and  pieces  by  Handel,  Bach,  and  Kalk- 
brenner.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  concert 
career  that  has  included  every  great  city  of 
Europe,  and  which  won  for  him  a  place  with 
Liszt,  Rubenstein,  and  Von  Bulow  in  the  first 
rank  of  world  pianists— a  place,  be  it  said,  which 
was  voluntarily  accorded  him  by  these  men. 

But  to-day  he  is  72  years  old.  Can  he  still 
play  the  piano?  People  who  have  recently  heard 
him  in  London  say  that  he  can,  and  Mr.  Baughan 
wrote  of  his  appearance  there  some  months  ago : 
"To  the  marvels  of  his  quick  wits  and  penetrat- 
ing knowledge  of  all  styles  of  music  he  has  now 
added  the  miracle  of  a  pianist  who  has  kept  his 
fluency  of  technie  at  the  age  of  72." 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn,  also  hearing  him,  paid 
a  remarkable  tribute  to  him  in  the  course  of  an 
excellent  study  of  Saint-Saens,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Music  Review  of  last  Septem- 
ber. The  tribute  should  be  known  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  music: 

"He  is  a  great  and  very  attractive  pianist, 
io  say  so  much  is  to  aver  that  he  is  in  his  own 
way  a  great  interpreter.  His  fingers  are  nimble, 
he  has  the  elastic  feeling  for  music  which  car- 
ries him  through  period  upon  period  of  varying 
schools  of  musical  art.  So  rapid,  so  volatile  so 
quick  IS  his  playing  that,  as  we  all  know,  even 
so  stern  a  critic  as  Hector  Berlioz  gave  him  for 
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this  reason  especial  praise.  One  would  think 
that,  for  a  pianist  with  any  ambitions,  a  simple 
hearing  of  Saint-Saens  in  his  piano  interpreta- 
tions should  be  a  liberal  education.  Those  rapid 
fingers,  that  slender  manner  of  playing  which  is 
now  (alas!)  too  quickly  dying  out  of  the  world, 
that  exquisite  classic  art,  have  come,  since  Saint- 
Saens  first  made  his  great  and  impressive  debut 


circle,  the  fullness  and  the  richness  of  one's  own 
musical  temperament." 

Saint-Saens  the  composer  is  already  an  old 
friend  to  Chicago  audiences.  We  know  him  best 
through  his  symphonic  poems  and  his  concertos, 
and  these  are,  after  all,  the  finest  examples  of 
his  art.  His  operas  have  never  been  very  suc- 
cessful.    He  is  said  to  have  written  more  than 


ay  a  piano  player.  In  these  days  we  are  not 
content  unless  some  child  of  fifteen  summers  is 
able  to  attract  our  attention  by  blustering  on  the 
piano;  in  fact,  we  are  up  in  arms  on  the  side  of 
the  youthful  prodigy.  Now,  if  there  is  one  artist 
in  the  world  who  should  be  able  to  destroy  this 
most  pernicious  modern  idea,  his  name  is  Saint- 
Saens.  He  brings  as  a  pianist  an  experience  and 
a  delicate  talent  which  cannot  easily  be  over- 
praised, and  which  is  so  peaceful  in  its  results 
and  so  charming  in  execution  that  he  seems  to 
lift  a  forefinger  warning  the  future  against  vio- 
lence, and  bidding  us  to  remember  that  art  is  not 
to  be  gained  by  the  storming  of  any  capitol,  but 
is  to  be  gained  only  by  realizing,  within  a  certain 


— ^Chicago    Inter-Ocean. 

a  dozen,  but  only  one  is  known  in  America,  his 
"Samson  and  Delilah,"  and  that  only  in  concert 
form.  His  orchestral  works  and  concertos  have 
won  him  a  well-defined  place  in  our  concert  life. 
Some  one  has  called  him  "the  French  Mendels- 
sohn," and  the  phrase  is  an  apt  one.  He  has 
all  of  Mendelssohn's  facility,  all  of  his  elegance, 
whether  in  the  working  out  of  detail  or  in  the 
proportion  and  symmetry  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 
He  has  less  of  Mendelssohn 's  conventionality,  and 
a  great  deal  more  strength  and  virility  which 
find  expression  in  a  rhythmical  and  harmonic 
vigor,  and  occasionally  in  a  gorgeous,  almost  Ori- 
ental, wealth  of  color.  And,  finally,  he  has  a  sen- 
suous quality  which,  if  less  refined   than   Men- 
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(lelssohu's  suave  and  fluent  sentimentality,  is  the 
more  sincere  and  human.  Mr.  Hale  thus  sums 
up  his  estimate  of  Saint-Saens  as  a  musician: 

"As  far  as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  music  is  concerned,  as  far  as  fluency 
and  ease  in  expressing  musically  this  knowledge, 
Saint-Saens  is  beyond  doubt  the  greatest  of 
French  musicians.  His  nearest  rival  is  Vincent 
d'Indy.  The  scientific  knowledge  of  Berlioz  was 
not  wide  or  deep-rooted ;  he  sank  when  he  was 
not  buoyed  up  by  some  intense  poetic  idea,  as  he 
rose  far  above  the  great  majority  of  composers 
in  wildness  and  splendor  of  imagination.  The 
nature  of  Cesar  Franck  was  more  spiritual  and 
mystical ;  it  was  more  emotional,  and  it  rose  to 
sublime  heights  known  to  Beethoven,  but  Franck 
had  not  always  the  exquisite  sense  of  proportion 
which  characterizes  the  music  of  Saint-Saens.  For 
purely  mechanical  beauty  and  elegance  in  the 
expression  of  thoughts  wliich  are  very  seldom 
emotional  or  dramatic,  Saint-Saens  is  unrivaled. 
"He  has  been  influenced  greatly  by  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries.  First  of  all  by  Bach, 
whose  influence  is  to  be  observed  in  unexpected 
moments ;  his  wig  is  seen  even  among  the  Grecian 
scenic  accessories  in  'Phryne.'  Saint-Saens  is 
saturated  with  this  old  music.  There  is  no  sedu- 
lous aping.  He  has  studied  Bach  so  deeply  and 
so  persistently  that  it  is  natural  for  him  to  use 
the  same  language,  to  mold  sentences  in  the  same 
fashion;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  majestic  open- 
ing of  the  piano  concerto  in  G  minor,  you  would 
swear  that  Bach  himself  had  penned  the  meas- 
ures, for  spirit  and  form  here  work  together. 

"There  is  also  the  influence  of  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Wagner.  Schumann 
gave  him  hints  which  he  elaborated,  especially  in 
the  treatment  of  rhythm.  Liszt  taught  him  the 
symphonic  poem. 

"There  is  a  certain  unmistakable  individuality 
that  rises  above  these  influences.  There  is  the 
presence  of  a  nature,  polished,  intelligent,  pe- 
culiarly elegant,  cynically  fastidious;  so  studied 
in  dress,  manner,  speech,  that  you  suspect  an  ut- 
ter absence  of  emotion,  and  you  would  forgive 
solecisms,  carelessness,  or  eccentricity  in  dress, 
bursts  of  native  coarseness,  if  they  were  only 
one  direct  and  overwhelming  appeal,  if  there 
were  a  revelation  of  elemental  qualities." 


PUCCINI'S  AMERICAN  TOUR 


Productions  of  His  "Mme.  Butterfly"  and  Other 
Operas  Planned. 

Of  all  the  modern  operatic  productions 
none  has  appealed  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  more  completely  than  "La  Boheme" 
of  Puccini.  Said  the  New  Tork  Sun  con- 
cerning Puccini's  visit  to  this  country: 

New  York.- — Giacomo  Puccini,  the  most  dis- 
cussed composer  in  Italy,  is  to  come  to  this 
country  next  month.  His  latest  opera,  "Madame 
Butterfly,"  will  be  sung  here  with  the  Savage 
Company  in  English  and  at  the  Metropolitan  in 
Italian.    In  spite  of  its  unfavorable  reception  at 


the  first  production  in  Italy  the  work  has  made 
its  way  around  the  world.  Signor  Puccini  will 
be  in  personal  charge  of  the  rehearsals  at  the 
Metropolitan. 

Puccini  comes  of  a  family  of  musicians.  He  is 
the  fifth  generation  that  has  won  a  name  in  the 
history  of  Italian  music.  At  the  musical  exhibi- 
tion held  in  Vienna  in  1892  there  was  played  a 
selection  of  the  music  of  every  Giacomo  Puccini 
from  the  first  down  to  the  latest  of  the  name. 
Like  most  of  the  writers  of  young  Italy,  he  is  a 
pupil  of  Ponchielli. 

The  first  opera  of  Puccini  was  "Le  Villi," 
which  was  a  youthful  work  and  made  no  impres- 
sion. "Edgar"  aroused  greater  interest,  and 
with  "Manon  Lescaut"  the  composer  impressed 
on  Italian  critics  the  fact  that  there  was  a  new 
force  among  the  composers  of  their  country.  He 
was  not  a  "one  opera  man"  like  Mascagni  and 
Leoncavallo,  but  a  composer  who  had  shown 
greater  talent  with  each  succeeding  opera. 

It  was  "La  Boheme"  that  carried  the  fame  of 
Puccini  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  own  country. 
"Tosca"  traveled  over  many  stages,  but  did  not 
attain  the  popularity  of  the  opera  based  on 
Murger's  book.  "Madame  Butterfly,"  which 
Puccini  selected  because  he  had  seen  the  Belasco- 
Long  play  at  a  London  theater  and  fallen  in  love 
with  the  theme,  promises  to  be  the  most  popular 
opera  that  he  has  ever  composed.  Mr.  Conried 
is  also  going  to  produce  "Manon  Lescaut,"  which 
is  said  to  contain  some  beautiful  music  and  is 
certain  to  be  revived  in  many  places  now  that  the 
fame  of  its  composer  is  established. 

Puccini  attained  his  greatest  popularity  out- 
side of  Italy  in  London,  which  has  always  been 
a  town  devoted  to  Italian  opera.  Last  winter  he 
went  to  South  America,  where  his  operas  have 
come  to  be  a  feature  of  the  regular  seasons, 
which  are  almost  wliolly  Italian.  It  is  said  that 
the  composer  likes  to  go  to  other  cities  to  hear 
his  operas,  as  they  are  performed  in  so  much 
better  style  outside  of  Italy. 


FUND  FOR  COMPOSER 


An  Effort  to  Raise  Money  to  Assist  Edward 
MacDowell. 
Gradually  America  herself  develops  com- 
posers; but  the  pathos  of  their  struggles  is 
none  better  than  that  of  the  Old  World. 
Witness  the  following  from  the  Indianapolis 
News: 

Every  intelligent  musician  in  the  United  States 
knows  the  music  of  Edward  MacDowell,  and  also 
knows  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  composer  that 
would  give  to  America  a  rank  among  the  pro- 
ducers of  musical  composition  of  the  world.  Just 
in  the  early  prime  of  his  life,  when  his  work 
promised  even  greater  results,  he  was  stricken 
mentally,  as  a  result  of  overwork.  He  was 
obliged  to  teach  for  financial  reasons;  he  was 
enthusiastic  in  his  labor  of  composition,  and  the 
combination  of  teaching  and  composition  so 
sapped  his  physical,  mental,  and  nervous  energies 
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tliat  his  mind  collapsed,  and  he  is  now  a  wreck, 
with  no  possible  hope  of  recovery.  His  physical 
strength  is  renewed,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
will  live  many  years. 

The  Mendelssohn  Club  of  Manhattan,  of  which 
the  composer  was  once  the  conductor,  has  under- 
taken to  raise  a  fund  to  make  him  comfortable. 
To  that  end  the  club  asks  the  assistance  of  every 
individual  and  the  musical  societies  to  give  con- 
certs to  raise  money  to  add  to  the  fund.  The 
Matinee  Musicale,  of  this  city,  in  token  of  the 
regard  that  it  has  for  Mr.  MacDowell  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  recital  that  he  gave  before 
the  musicale  a  few  years  ago,  has  sent  $50.  Any 
one  feeling  a  desire  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
much-beloved  musician  may  send  to  Allan  Robin- 
son, secretary  of  the  Edward  MacDowell  Fund, 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


PIANO  JOE  HAS  PASSED  AWAY. 


No  More  Will  He  Play  in  the  Dark  in  a  New 
York  Bowery  Cafe. 

It  was  a  middle  aged  woman,  known  only  as 
Nell,  who  brought  word  into  the  Bank  Cafe  at 
116  Bowery  recently  that  Piano  Joe  had  died  sud- 
denly during  the  forenoon  in  his  room  at  the  Vic- 
toria House,  96  Bowery.  From  Chatham  Square  to 
Cooper  Union  the  spare  little  man  with  the  iron 
gray  hair  was  looked  upon  with  a  sort  of  awe, 
partly  because  he  had  a  brother-in-law  whom  his 
acquaintance  knew  as  a  "judge  or  something," 
but  principally  because  the  Bowery  had  listened 
to  him  for  years  play  wonderful  things  that  the 
Bowery  couldn't  understand,  but  which  it  knew 
must  be  wonderful  from  the  way  Piano  Joe's 
gray  locks  shook  and  tossed  while  playing  and 
from  the  way  also  that  he  had  of  sitting  silently 
with  head  bowed  over  the  keys  for  a  long  time 
after  the  notes  had  died  away. 

Piano  Joe's  name  was  Joseph  Cull.  One  of 
his  sisters  is  the  wife  of  Magistrate  Breen,  and 
another  is  Mrs.  John  Wilkenson,  whose  husband 
is  a  foreman  in  the  Fire  Department,  stationed 
at  Far  Rockaway.  Miss  Celia  Cull,  the  third 
surviving  sister,  is  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  public 
schools.  Piano  Joe  was  a  son  of  Augustus  Cull, 
who  was  known  to  a  past  generation  in  Manhat- 
tan as  a  pianist  far  above  the  average. 

For  years  Piano  Joe  has  been  the  whole 
orchestra  in  the  big  hall  decorated  with  whisky 
advertising  lithographs  back  of  the  Bank  Cafe. 
He  would  play  there  for  twelve  hours  a  day — 
eighteen  and  twenty  when  pressed  on  extra- 
oidinary  occasions — and  the  only  time  he  was 
absent  was  when  Paderewski  or  Rosenthal  or 
seme  other  noted  pianist  gave  a  recital  in  town. 
Then  Joe  would  brush  up  and  go  up  town  to 
wait  in  front  of  the  doors  where  the  recital  was 
to  be  given  long  before  they  were  opened. 

"You  could  hear  him  play  the  stuff  he  used 
to  call  'tin  pan  music'  every  night  here,"  Nell 
said  in  the  Bank  Cafe  hall.  "But  I  used  to  come 
here  early  in  the  day  before  things  got  busy  and 
sit  in  a  corner  listenin'  to  him  play  the  creepy 
things,  with  nobody  around  to  hear  him — except 


me.  And  he  used  to  call  me  'Miss,'  too,  and  I 
liked  him  great  for  that.  He  was  the  only  one 
that  said  'Miss'  to  me. 

"It  was  fine  on  dark  days  to  come  in  here  and 
listen  to  him.  You  see  how  dark  it  is  back  here 
even  today,  but  when  it's  rainy  you  can  hardly 
see  across  the  room.  I  don't  know  why  I  liked 
to  listen  to  him  better,  or  why  he  played  more, 
oil  dark  days,  but  that's  the  way  it  was.  Then 
he  used  to  play  Ginney  music,  long  pieces  that 
lasted  ten  minutes  or  more,  and  they  were  fine. 
He  called  them  Hungarian  somethings " 

"Rhapsodies?" 

"That's  it.  They'd  begin  awful  slow  like  and 
then  they'd  get  quicker  and  quicker  and  then 
slow  again,  and  they'd  end  up  all  hurried,  with 
pieces  of  the  pretty  tunes  that  had  gone  before 
them  runnin'  in  and  out  through  all  the  thunder- 
in'.  George  Williams,  he's  the  barkeep,  used  to 
come  in  for  those  windups,  and  he  said  they  were 
great.  But  I  liked  it  all  the  way  through,  even 
the  slow  parts. 

"At  the  last  end  of  it  Joe  would  set  there  quiet 
like,  with  his  head  bent  down  like  he  was  tired 
from  playin'  so  fast — gee,  he  could  play  fast 
when  it  was  wrote  that  way — and  then  he'd  lift 
his  fingers  quick  from  the  keys  and  set  there 
with  his  head  down  for  an  awful  long  time.  Tha 
barkeep  would  walk  out  of  the  hall  soft  and  I'd 
go  out  into  the  Bowery  again  and  he'd  never 
hear  us  go. 

"But  one  day  I  was  in  bad  or  something — anj'- 
way  while  he  was  playin'  one  of  them  fine  long 
ones  I  up  and  begin  to  bleat  to  myself.  A  long 
time  after  he  stopped  playin'  I  sniffed  kinda  loud, 
I  guess,  for  Piano  Joe  swung  around  sharp  on  the 
piano  stool  and  after  a  while  he  seen  me  settin' 
there  in  the  dark  corner.  Then  he  walked  over 
to  me  and  he  called  me  'Miss,'  and  I  liked  him 
after  that.    He  was  white,  Joe  was. 

"He  asked  me  what  I  was  bleatin'  about,  and 
I  told  him  how  I  came  in  'most  every  day  to 
listen  when  he  was  playin'  the  long  ones  before 
the  gang  began  to  come.  Some  of  that  Ginney 
music  I'd  heard  so  much  and  that  had  made  a  hit 
with  me  I  hummed  for  him,  and  he  set  down  then 
and  give  the  grandest  concert,  just  for  me,  Joe 
did,  that  was  ever  give.  Not  long  after  he  handed 
me  here  a  green  ticket  with  Paderooski  's  name 
printed  on  it  and  told  me  where  this  fellow  was 
goin'  to  play  and  to  go  to  hear  him  'on  Joe.' 

"I  thought  Joe  would  be  settin'  next  to  me  in 
the  hall  when  the  playin'  began,  but  he  wasn't, 
but  he  was  in  the  hall  someplace,  because  he  told 
me  so  after.  That  Paderooski  was  fine,  too.  I'll 
bet  he's  the  best  in  the  world,  now  that  Joe's 
dead.  He  played  long  ones  like  Joe  played  here 
on  the  rainy  afternoons,  but  I  didn't  like  them 
as  well.  Maybe  if  Paderooski  played  them  down 
here  when  it's  almost  dark  they'd  go  as  well  ai 
Joe's,  but  up  in  that  hall  with  all  the  lights 
goin'  and  people  clappin'  it  didn't  seem  right. 

"Jim,  he's  the  clerk  or  something  in  the  Vic- 
toria House,  told  me  this  forenoon  that  Joe  had 
died  from  hemorrhages  sudden.  Joe  had  con- 
sumption, you  know,  but  we  didn't  think  he  was 
goin'  out  so  quick.     He  played  here  last  night 
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till  midnight  and  was  crackin'  jokes,  like  he 
always  did  after  playin'  lively  music,  right  up 
to  the  time  he  covered  the  pie-anna  and  went 
home.  Last  night  he  was  playin'  'Waltz  Me 
Around  Again'  and  'Come  Take  a  Skate  Wit 
Me,  Katie,'  and  stufif  like  that  up  to  qmttin' 
time.  That's  the  kind  they  wanted  here  and  he 
could  play  that,  too.  He  could  play  anything, 
Joe  could.  If  I'd  a-knowed  he  was  in  bad  I'd 
try  to  help  him,  but  we  never  seen  him  except 
when  he  was  here,  and  he  didn't  talk  about  him- 
self or  his  affairs  to  us." 

Up  in  Tinpan  Alley  the  music  publishers  and 
their  clerks  were  lamenting  Piano  Joe's  death 
also.  They  never  charged  him  for  sheet  music. 
He  could  have  what  he  wanted  for  the  asking. 
George  Williams,  the  bartender,  said  that  Joe 
had  a  number  of  pupils  in  nearby  tenements. 

Joe  was  a  widower.  He  leaves  cne  child,  a 
little  girl  eight  years  old,  who  has  been  cared 
for  by  Mrs.  Wilkenson,  his  sister,  since  the  death 
of  Joe's  wife.  Wilkenson  went  to  the  Bowery 
lodging-house  where  Joe  died  and  took  charge  of 
the  body. 

CARUSO  TELLS  OF  GOOD  LUCK 


PLAYED  ON  THE  STREETS 


One  Man  Gave  Him  $3000  for  Two  Songs— Got 
$8000  for  Phonograph. 

New  York. — The  great  success  of  Caruso  in 
Berlin,  who  is  so  popular  it  took  a  squad  of  police 
to  prevent  the  people  from  mobbing  him,  lead 
the  great  tenor,  to  give  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  his  early  life  to  the  local  press  of  that  city. 

"Up  to  eighteen  years  of  age,"  Caruso  said, 
' '  I  was  in  doubt  whether  I  had  a  tenor  or  a  bari- 
tone voice.  I  started  to  sing  in  Italian  churches 
when  I  was  ten  years  old,  and  then  at  eighteen 
I  tired  of  thinking  over  the  problem  of  my  voice. 
I  began  to  take  lessons,  but  I  quit  my  first  teacher 
very  soon  because  he  could  not  tell  me  anything 
about  the  quality  of  my  voice.  Another  teacher 
found  that  my  voice  was  so  thin  the  other  fellows 
in  the  school  called  -it  a  glass  voice,  perhaps 
because  it  broke  easily. 

"While  I  was  doing  military  service  at  Rieti  I 
used  to  sing  while  shining  the  buttons  on  my 
uniform.  Major  Mogliati  heard  me  and  made  me 
spend  leisure  hours  for  many  months  studying 
with  a  teacher  he  procured  for  me. ' ' 

The  great  tenor  says  he  is  pleased  now  with 
his  lot  in  life,  and  speaks  freely  of  his  success  in 
America,  where,  when  engaged  by  a  millionaire 
named  Smith  to  sing  two  songs,  he  got  a  check 
for  $3000,  and  got  $8000  from  a  phonographic 
firm  for  four  songs,  which  because  of  a  percent- 
age on  the  sale  have  already  brought  him  $4000 
additional  in  one  year. 

It  is  said  here  that  Bonci,  who  is  well  known 
in  this  city,  and  who  is  also  engaeed  to  sing  in 
New  York  this  winter,  has  studied  much  more 
than  Caruso,  and  had  a  harder  time  of  it.  He 
used  to  walk  eight  miles  every  day  from  Pano  to 
Pesaro  to  attend  the  conservatory  lessons,  and  he 
did  this  for  over  four  years,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  or  the  season. 


Chicago  Lad  Took  This  Means  to  Earn  Musical 
Education. 

Ward  Baker,  a  young  violinist  who  has  become 
known  in  the  large  cities  by  playing  his  instru- 
ment on  the  streets  to  win  his  way  in  the  world, 
at  last  has  achieved  what  he  set  out  to  do  ten 
years  ago,  when  he  first  came  here  to  get  money 
for  a  musical  education.  He  has  earned  money 
enough  to  pay  for  a  four  years '  course  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Baker,  who  now  is  twenty-six  years  old, 
left  for  Paris  on  November  6  to  perfect  himself 
as  a  violinist.  He  will  study  under  masters  in 
Berlin,  Milan,  Italy,  and  Paris.  He  hopes  to 
win  a  reputation  as  a  composer  as  well  as  a 
violinist. 

"It  has  been  a  hard  task  to  make  a  living  and 
save  money  for  study  in  Europe,"  said  Baker, 
"but  I  think  it  will  be  worth  it.  I  have  com- 
posed a  few  selections  already,  and  I  am  am- 
bitious to  do  something  more  along  that  line." 


SHAVED  TO  KEEP  IT  UP 


Musician  Played  on  the  Piano  Forty-Eight  Hours 
at  a  Stretch. 

London. — Napoleon  Bird,  of  Stockport,  is  a 
proud  man  today.  He  has  established  a  record 
for  a  nonstop  run  on  the  piano  which  is  little 
likely  to  be  challenged,  and  still  less  to  be  beaten. 
He  started  to  play  tunes  at  ten  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day night  at  the  Stockport  Armory,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  play  them  without  a  moment's  inter- 
mission until  ten  o'clock  Thursday  night. 

But  this  forty-eight  hours'  flow  of  melody  was 
not  achieved  without  physical  discomfort.  Na- 
poleon Bird  is  fifty-one  years  old,  and  his 
muscles  are  not  so  limber  as  they  used  to  be, 
but  Mrs.  Napoleon  Bird  sat  by  his  side  for  all 
the  forty-eight  hours,  and  her  presence  revived 
him  in  moments  when  his  task  appeared  monot- 
onous. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  this  struggle  between 
melody  and  time  Mr.  Bird  showed  signs  of  ex- 
cusable exhaustion  and  pardonable  drowsiness. 
He  was  rescued  from  both  by  gentle  showers  of 
eau  de  cologne,  which  were  sprayed  on  him.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  also  a  barber  shaved  him 
to  slow  music.  , 

As  the  hands  of  the  clock  approached  the  hour 
of  ten  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  knew  no 
bounds,  and  when  the  hour  struck  and  Mr.  Bird 
lifted  his  hands  from  the  keyboard  he  was  seized 
and  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  to  his 
home. 

During  the  forty-eight  hours  he  performed 
1500  separate  compositions,  accompanied  three 
concerts,  and  played  twice  for  dancing.  A  slight 
swelling  of  the  fingers  and  cramp  in  the  legs 
were  the  only  ill  effects  of  his  strenuous  exertions. 

A  change  of  piano  became  necessary  the  second 
afternoon,  owing  to  the  stiffness  of  the  keys,  but 
a  skillful  maneuver  enabled  Mr.  Bird  to  change 
instruments  witliout  losing  a  note  of  the  song  he 
was  playing. 
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WOMAN'S  UPWARD  LIFE. 


GETTING    AWAY    FROM    THE 

SLAVERY  OF  DRESS  TO 

LARGER  AIMS 


— Adapted  from  New  York  Herald. 


ARTISTIC  UNITY  BECOMES  MORE  EVIDENT  EVEN  IN  HER  DOMESTIC 

INTERESTS.— PROGRESS   IN   HANDLING    THE   SERVANT 

QUESTION." WOMEN  WHO  WANT  TROUSERS 


WOMAN'S  struggle  to  get  away  from 
her  conventional  self  and  to  find  a 
manner  of  life  which  will  give  her  power 
commensurate  with  that  of  men  continues 
with  far  more  persistence  and  success  than 
might  be  obvious  to  anyone  but  the  closer 
student  of  affairs.  While  she  gives  little 
less  heed  to  dress,  she  makes  more  of  an  art 
and  less  of  a  caprice  even  out  of  this;  and 
the  spheres  more  or  less  akin  to  the  domestic 
but  which  hitherto  have  been  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  business  control  of  the 
men,  she  has  gradually  been  taking  over  into 
her  own  hands.  She  begins  to  approach  the 
servant  question  as  the  male  approaches  the 


ordinary  labor  question,  and  the  burdensome 
and  unscientific  duties  of  home  she  is  modi- 
fying into  scientific  methods  which  not  only 
will  afford  her  relief,  but  will  benefit  all 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  dependent 
upon  her. 

There  are  still  many  grounds  for  the  say- 
ing of  one  of  the  Eastern  clergymen  that 
society  women  have  souls  no  larger  than  pin- 
heads,  but  the  passing  of  a  few  more  years 
will  probably  find  that  woman  herself  has 
discovered  the  way  to  put  aside  such  ac- 
cusations. As  she  addresses  herself  more 
and  more  to  the  question  of  personality,  she 
moves  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
dominance  of  the  boudoir. 
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LONDON  LEATHER  MAD 


Fashionable  Women's  Garments  Entirely  Made 
From  Hides. 
By  way  of  ilustrating  the  pressure  of 
women  toward  the  new  thing,  which  shall 
at  the  same  time  have  a  central  idea  in  it, 
the  following  from  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean 
is  interesting: 

London. — The  demand  for  leather  has  reached 
a  climax  this  winter.  It  is  possible  for  a  woman 
to  gown  herself  entirely  in  leather  when  follow- 
ing the  "drag"  hounds  on  foot,  cycling,  or  play- 
ing golf. 

Last  season's  costumes  of  cloth  strapped  with 
leather  have  this  year  been  replaced  by  leather 
strapped  with  cloth. 

Smart  little  red  leather  golfing  coats,  strapped 
with  black,  and  worn  with  a  red  leather  motor 
cap,  pinned  with  leather  headed  hat  pins,  are  the 
latest  novelty. 

"Leather  motor  coats  lined  with  fur  are 
greatly  in  demand,"  says  a  West  End  tailor, 
"and  we  are  making  leather  waistcoats  for  men. 
Leather  ties  in  every  shade  are  being  worn  by 
women  as  well  as  men.  They  are  very  narrow 
and  pliable,  and  must  be  tied  in  a  neat  knot. 

"Straps  of  leather  fastened  by  a  leather  buckle 
are  the  latest  trimming  for  a  soft  felt  hat." 

"Leather  is  largely  used  in  embroidery,"  the 
manageress  of  a  fancy  work  shop  said.  "It  is 
chiefly  cut  into  petals  or  leaves  of  flowers,  and  is 
then  buttonholed  in  an  appliqued  design  on  velvet 
or  coarse  canvas.  ■ 

The  leather  used  for  this  purpose  is  very  fine, 
soft,  and  easily  manipulated.  It  is  dved  in  pastel 
shades. 

"Pretty  fan,  handkerchief,  or  opera  gla.ss  bags 
are  made  of  hand  painted  leather. 

"A  charming  design  one  of  our  customers 
ordered  yesterday  was  in  azure  blue  leather, 
hand  painted  with  sprays  of  purple  pansies.  The 
center  of  each  pansy  holds  an  amethyst. 

"Another  design  recently  made  as  a  wedding 
present  for  a  society  bride  was  carried  out  in  pale 
pink  leather,  worked  in  a  design  of  silver  cob- 
webs gemmed  with  corals. 

"Pretty  toilet  sets  of  nightgown,  brush,  and 
comb,  handkerchief,  glove  and  veil  cases  are 
made  of  soft  leather,  which  practically  never 
wears  out.  They  are  generally  edged  with  satin 
nbbon  in  a  contrasting  shade,  and  the  owner's 
initials  are  embroidered  in  ribbon  work." 


COSTLY  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS 


You  May  Pay  $6500  for  a  Lace  and  Linen  Table 
Cover. 

The   following   is   a   further   evidence   of 
woman 's  move  toward  that  which  has  unity, 


altho  it  does  not  offer  much  encouragement 
to  those  who  hope  for  emancipation  from  ex- 
travagance : 

New  York. — The  price  of  a  linen  and  lace  table 
cover,  round  in  shape  and  about  three  and  one- 
half  yards  in  diameter,  shown  at  the  autumn 
opening  of  a  department  store,  was  $6500.  The 
cloth  had  a  glass  case  to  itself,  and  queened  it 
ill  the  household  linen  section. 

Women  ignorant  of  lace  values  and  women 
who  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  kind  and  probable 
cost  of  any  lace  shown  to  them  alike  worshipped 
before  it,  commenting  rapturously  on  the  many 
different  varieties  of  the  lace  represented,  con- 
spicuous among  which  were  squares  and  oblongs 
of  Italian  filet  inserted  between  rows  of  cluny, 
duchess,  point  de  Venise,  and  picked  point,  the 
last  being  used  in  the  border  in  the  form  of 
groups  of  small  figures  illustrating  historical  and 
mythological  subjects. 

A  tea  cloth,  perhaps  a  little  more  than  one 
yard  in  diameter,  the  price  $300,  which  draped  a 
small  table  not  far  from  the  case,  was  also  em- 
bellished with  many  squares  of  Italian  filet  lace, 
which,  a  saleswoman  explained,  is  having  a  vogue 
at  present  with  New  York  women — with  those, 
at  least,  who  can  afford  to  pay  large  prices  and 
indulge  to  almost  any  extent  the  habit  of  collect- 
ing decorative  linens,  which  of  late  has  attacked 
the  wealthy. 

Almost  without  exception,  it  is  pointed  out,  the 
newer  and  handsomer  New  York  houses  include 
a  linen  closet — not  a  dark  affair,  but  a  closet 
arranged  with  glass  doors  which  give  a  view  of 
the  treasures  spread  upon  the  shelves.  As  a 
result,  no  sort  of  bed  or  table  linen  is  too  costly 
to  import. 

Examples  like  those  quoted,  and  many  others 
which  include  more  lace  than  linen,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  plentiful,  indicating  every  year 
an  increased  tendency  toward  elaboration  in 
draping  beds  and  tables.  At  one  of  the  most 
noted  linen  stores  of  New  York,  which  has  been 
in  business  now  for  fifty-two  years,  and  which 
ij  now  selling  linens  to  the  granddaughters  of  its 
earliest  customers,  a  member  of  the  firm  admitted 
the  other  day  that  he  was  importing  finer  linens 
now  than  ever  before  and  selling  goods  to-day 
which  even  ten  years  ago  he  never  dreamed  of 
putting  in  stock,  goods  which  at  that  time  were 
only  imported  to  fill  special  orders. 

"The  New  York  woman,"  said  he,  "is  buying 
finer  linens,  and  buying  them  in  larger  quantities, 
than  ever  before,  for  the  reason  that  the  wealthy 
to-day  use  the  most  costly  .specimens  all  the  time, 
and  not,  like  the  wealthy  old-fashioned  house- 
keeper, only  on  state  occasions.  Even  people  in 
moderate  circumstances  make  use  of  much  finer 
liousehold  linen  than  formerly. 

"Take,  for  instance,  the  practice  of  embroid- 
ering a  monogram,  initials,  or  a  crest  on  sheets, 
pillowcases,  tablecloths  and  napkins.  It's  now 
universal.  Often  a  dozen  napkins  retailing  for  $9 
will  cost  $24  additional  for  an  embroidered  mono- 
gram, whereas  in  the  old  days  they  would  prob- 
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ably  have  gone  unlettered  or  else  had  a  small, 
inexpensive  marking  in  ink. 

"The  custom  of  marking  linen  with  indelible 
ink,  practised  not  many  years  ago  by  fashionable 
New  Yorkers,  has  completely  passed.  Down  to 
glass  and  pantry  towels,  household  linen  musv 
now  have  an  embroidered  monogram. 

"Tablecloths  at  present  are  marked  with  two 
monograms,  one  at  either  end  of  the  cloth,  or 
diagonally  at  opposite  corners.  Sheets  and  pil- 
lowcases have  a  large  embroidered  monogram 
placed  back  of  the  hemstitching,  drawn  work, 
embroidery,  or  lace  insertion,  which  decorates  the 
edge. ' ' 

The  fall  importations  of  sheets  of  the  fancy 
designs  are  trimmed  back  of  the  wide  hem  with 
from  one  to  fifteen  inches  of  openwork  or  raised 
hand  embroidery,  or  with  a  one  and  a  two  inch 
insertion  of  drawn  work,  with  the  buyer's  niouo- 
gram  in  every  case  being  added  to  suit  individual 
preference. 

Pillowcases,  both  of  the  French  model,  which 
means  they  are  square,  opening  at  the  back  and 
of  the  usual  oblong  shape,  come  to  match  the 
sheets,  some  e.xquisitely  fine  varieties  bringing 
as  much  as  $80  and  more  a  pair,  the  sheets  of 
heavier  weave,  decorated  with  similar  embroid- 
ery, costing  about  double  that  sum  a  pair.  One 
of  the  favorite  French  pillowcases  is  decorated 
about  four  inches  back  from  the  edge  with  a 
half  inch  insertion  of  spoke  or  ladder  hemstitch- 
ing, and  has  a  hand  embroidered  scalloped  edge. 
It  sells  at  the  rate  of  $10.50  a  pair.  Sheets 
similarly  decorated  with  hemstitching,  and  with 
no  scallops  of  course,  cost  $9  a  pair  for  the  72  by 
99  inch  size. 

A  pillowcase  of  oblong  shape  and  22  by  36 
inches,  the  hem  finished  with  a  row  of  hemstitch- 
ing, behind  which  is  a  row  of  small  embroidered 
wild  roses,  sells  at  the  rate  of  $6  a  pair,  and 
sheets  to  match  for  $25  and  $30  a  pair. 

Pillowcases  of  the  same  size  finished  simply 
with  a  hemstitched  hem  may  be  had  as  low  as 
$1  a  pair,  sheets  72  by  99  inches,  to  match,  for 
.$4.50  a  pair. 

The  latest  vogue  in  towels  shows  a  demand  for 
hand  embroidery.  Everyday  towels  even,  or 
what  some  housekeepers  can  afford  to  use  every 
day,  show  a  row  of  embroidery  of  irregular 
design  back  of  tlie  hem  ornamenting  the  plainest 
huckaback.  This  variety  costs  from  $12  to  $60 
a  dozen,  according  to  size  and  quality,  some  kinds 
bringing  as  much  as  $10.50  a  towel. 

Huck  towels  with  drawn-work  borders  or 
trimmed  with  decorative  laces  cost  from  $2.25  to 
$12.50  each.  On  the  other  hand,  a  14  by  27  inch 
old  bleach  huck  towel,  hemstitched,  sells  just  now 
for  as  little  as  $3.50  a  dozen,  the  27  to  45  inch 
size  of  heavy  quality  costing  from  $9  to  $18  a 
dozen.  A  20  by  40  inch  damask  towel  of  beautiful 
quality  costs  from  $3  to  $4.50  a  dozen,  larger 
sizes  ranging  in  price  from  $12  to  $18. 

It  is  in  table  linen,  though,  that  the  advance 
in  quality  and  ornate  features  is  most  noticeable. 

"The  finest  damask  money  can  buy,"  the  mer- 
chant declared,  "is  none  too  good  for  the  New 
York  housekeepers,  and  it  has  come  to  pass  that 


GOOD  PROVIDERS. 

Sam — "How  come  it  Pete  Kinkby  kin  afford 
dem  clothes?" 

Rose — ' '  Why,  doan '  yo '  know  ?  Pete 's  got 
two  wives." — Puck. 


there  are  now  about  five  hundred  different 
designs  in  damask  tablecloths  from  which  to 
select. 

"We  are  cutting  fewer  round  tablecloths  than 
formerly,  even  though  the  round  table  continues 
to  be  fashionable,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  launder  smoothly  a  round  than  a 
square  tablecloth.  All  our  high-grade  cloths  are 
imported  square  and  we  afterwards  cut  them 
round  to  order,  the  pattern  of  the  damask  gen- 
erally permitting  this.  And  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  drooping  corners  give  a  more  grace- 
ful effect  to  the  table  than  does  a  circular  cloth." 

Of  the  five  hundred  patterns  in  damask  now 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  shopper  the  leaders 
are  undoubtedly  the  Empire,  Louis  XIV.,  Louis 
XV.,  and  Louis  XVI.,  and  certain  conventional 
and  geometrical  designs  which  suggest  the 
classical.  , 

Flowers  are  always  in  demand  but  distinctively 
floral  designs  are  more  popular  in  the  lower  than 
in  the  higher  priced  damasks.  For  instance, 
there  were  seen  a  beautiful  Louis  XVI.  scroll  in 
a  damask  cloth  almost  as  lustrous  as  satin,  the 
scroll  covering  a  square  center  and  arranged  in 
a  fourteen  inch  wide  border;  an  Empire  wreath 
design,  the  wreath  festooned  gracefully  to  form 
a  deep  border  for  a  narrower  border  and  a  center 
of  small   ovals    also    in    wreath    effect,  and   an 
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Empire  band  pattern  consisting  of  a  succession 
of  leaflike  scrolls,  which  are  identical  only  with 
the  finer  grade  tablecloths. 

These  cloths  cost  from  $7  to  $30.  Napkins  to 
match  cost  from  $5  to  $15  a  dozen  before  the 
monogram  is  added,  for  which  there  is  a  charge 
of  from  50  cents  to  $3  each. 

Plain  satin  damask  without  any  pattern  at  all 
is  now  much  in  demand  for  both  dinner  and  lunch 
cloths,  this  being  decorated  with  lace  and  drawn 
work  designs  done  by  hand. 


KEEPING  THE  HAIR  YOUNG 


Advice  of  a  Washington  Woman  With  the  Newest 
Paris  Ideas. 

In  the  following  there  is  probably  as  much 
that  is  medical  and  scientific  as  there  is  of 
that  which  is  ' '  faddy. "  It  is  from  the  New 
York  Sun: 

In  Washington  there  is  a  woman  who  has  set 
up  an  establishment  for  the  culture  of  the  hair. 
She  is  from  Paris  and  she  brings  over  with  her 
the  Marcel  wave  in  its  improved  condition.  She 
also  brings  some  formulas  which  are  guaranteed 
to  make  women  beautiful. 

"My  coming  here  was  a  necessity,"  said  she. 
"I  had  three  letters  a  day  for  three  months  and 
during  the  Paris  season  at  least  a  dozen  Amer- 
ican women  called  and  asked  me  to  visit  the 
United  States.    So  I  packed  my  trunks  and  came. 

"You  see  it  is  a  fact  that  no  woman  knows 
how  to  dress  hair  like  the  French  woman.  That 
is  the  reason  why  French  maids  are  in  such 
demand. 

"They  know  how  to  do  up  the  hair.  English 
maids  do  not  understand  it  and  American  maids 
are  absolutely  hopeless  from  my  point  of  view, 
but  a  French  woman  will  make  you  look  like  a 
girl.  I  am  here  to  carry  my  patrons  through  the 
Washington  season. 

"My  principle  in  treating  the  hair  is  to  make 
it  look  nice.  Most  hair  culturists  simply  treat 
the  hair,  and  they  don't  care  how  it  looks  while 
they  are  treating  it. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  time  I  was  treating 
the  Duchess  of  X.  I  did  up  her  hair  each  day 
and  prepared  her  for  her  evening  conquests. 

"One  morning  she  sent  for  me  in  a  rage. 
'Ungrateful  one,'  she  cried,  'it  is  thus  that  you 
would  treat  me?    Impossible  brute  of  a  woman!' 

"  'Receive  my  apologies,'  said  I,  'and  deign  to 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter.' 

"For  reply  the  duchess  rose  in  her  chair — she 
was  seated  in  front  of  her  dressing  table — and 
without  a  word  she  picked  up  a  handglass  and 
flung  it  at  me.  I  again  begged  to  know  the 
reason  of  her  wrath. 

"  'It  is  this,'  said  she,  'you  are  not  doing  my 
hair  as  it  should  be  done.     Last  night  I  saw  a 


gray  lock  shining  at  me.  It  is  preposterous,  and 
it  is  all  your  fault.' 

"I  apologized  again.  Then  I  took  a  look  at 
her  hair,  and  sure  enough  there  was  a  tiny  lock 
almost  white  in  its  grayness. 

"I  treated  it  and  in  a  little  while  it  was  black 
again.  The  natural  color  was  a  glossy  brilliant 
ebony,  the  color  one  so  rarely  sees. 

"I  make  it  a  special  task  where  the  hair  is 
whitening  to  go  over  the  roots  every  day  with  a 
tiny  toothbrush  dipped  in  castor  oil.  I  do  not 
use  more  than  ten  drops  a  month,  for  I  keep  the 
brush  wrapped  in  oiled  paper  and  I  seldom  do 
more  than  moisten  it. 

"Of  course  the  hair  must  not  be  oily,  but  if 
one  is  clever  one  can  slightly  dampen  the  roots 
with  oil  without  oiling  the  hair. 

"Then  I  make  a  hair  tonic  which  has  some 
quinine  in  it,  and  with  this  I  moisten  the  hair 
once  in  a  while,  and  so  I  keep  it  from  getting 
gray.  But  my  greatest  efforts  are  spent  upon  the 
hair  line.  Keeping  the  hair  line  intact  is  a  dis- 
tinct art  and  few  understand  it. 

"Making  the  hair  grow  along  the  hair  line 
isn't  always  easy,  particularly  if  the  hair  has 
been  neglected,  but  it  can  be  done. 

' '  I  make  a  little  lotion  of  my  own  which  I  use 
steadily.  It  consists  of  just  enough  red  vaseline 
to  make  a  thick,  creamy  mixture,  and  just 
enough  almond  oil  to  make  it  soft  and  easy  to 
use. 

"I  warm  it  once  in  a  while  and  apply  it  with 
a  brush,  going  all  the  way  around  the  hair  line 
as  carefully  as  though  I  were  painting  a  portrait, 
as,  indeed,  I  am.  And  in  a  short  time  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  hair  begin  to  sprout 
where  once  there  was  a  desert. 

"A  woman  came  in  the  other  day  with  hair 
like  ebony.  It  was  long  and  black  and  rather 
heavy,  but  it  was  not  groomed. 

"There  were  gray  hairs  scattered  through  it, 
and  the  rest  of  the  hair  was  rusty  looking.  So 
I  got  at  it. 

"I  took  the  hair  and  I  washed  it.  Then  I 
put  a  glossy  substance  in  it  to  make  it  shine. 
I  treated  the  hair  to  make  it  grow  prettily 
around  the  face,  and  I  finally  waved  it  in  the 
new  way.  When  I  had  finished  it  the  woman 
was  a  picture. 

"Waving  the  hair  in  the  new  way  is  something 
of  a  job.    It  must  be  so  carefully  done. 

"The  waves  are  very  deep  and  this  requires 
much  patience.  You  must  hold  the  tongs  while 
you  count  sixty  very  slowly. 

"The  object  is  to  take  all  moisture  out  of 
the  hair  and  make  it  dry  and  wavy.  If  you  try 
to  do  it  in  less  time  you  will  not  succeed.  It 
takes  a  full  minute  for  each  wave  to  dry  and 
set  properly. 

"Then  the  new  marcel  wave  must  be  combed 
out.  This  gives  it  the  appearance  of  careless- 
ness. K  the  waves  are  not  combed  out  they  will 
not  be  pretty,  for  they  will  look  too  deep  and  too 
set. 

"Curl  heavily  and  deeply  and  comb  out  thor- 
oughly, so  as  to  look  careless  and  wavy.  That 
is  the  rule. 
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DRESSING  FOR  DINNER  A  TONIC 


Medical    Journal    Argues    That     Changing     of 
Clothes  Is  Refreshing. 

That  there  is  something  else  in  the  toilet 
than  mere  elegance  is  suggested  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean : 

London. — A  new  argument  in  favor  of  dress- 
ing for  dinner  is  advanced  by  the  Lancet — the 
bracing  effect  of  a  change  of  clothes. 

"Many  a  man,"  says  the  medical  journal, 
"feeling  almost  too  fatigued  after  an  arduous 
day's  work  to  change  his  clothes  finds  himself 
considerably  refreshed  when  the  change  is  ac- 
complished. 

"Nor  need  the  changing  of  clothes  be  the  ex- 
clusive luxury  of  the  persons  who  dress  for  din- 
ner. The  hard-worked  clerk,  the  shopkeeper,  and 
the  workingman  would  all  be  better  if  they  would 
cast  off  their  work-a-day  clothes  and  put  on 
■  clean  clothes  for  the  evening  meal  after  the  day 
of  toil  is  over. 

"The  change  freshens  the  body,  gives  a  gentle 
stimulus  to  the  wearied  hand  and  head,  and  a 
brighter  view  of  things  is  thereby  engendered. 
The  habit  is  besides  cleanly,  dignified,  and  be- 
coming. 

"The  effect  of  a  change  of  clothes  after  a 
day's  toil  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  of 
a  bath,  mildly  stimulating,  bracing,  dispelling  the 
feeling  of  tiredness  and  fatigue  so  commonly  ex- 
perienced." 


CHEMICAL  SIGHS  AND  BLUSHES 


Preparations    Will    Give    Suitor    a    Romeolike 
Gamut  of  Emotions. 

For  the  following  from  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  there  is  no  apology: 

London. — If,  as  the  cynics  tell  us,  we  are  los- 
ing our  capacity  for  emotion,  the  modern  drug- 
gist can  give  us  back  all  outward  signs  of  love, 
grief,  anxiety,  despair,  and  exultation,  neatly 
compressed  into  tablets  and  capsules  at  so  much 
per  dozen. 

This  was  made  abundantly  clear  at  the  medical 
exhibition,  which  opened  at  the  Horticultural 
Hall  recently.  Information  gleaned  from  the 
mass  of  scientific  "drug  data"  in  "The  Extra 
Pharmacopoeia,"  a  new  work  exhibited  at  the 
stall  of  Messrs.  W.  Martindale,  the  publishers, 
make  it  clear  that  a  love  scene  of  the  following 
nature  is  quite  possible  in  the  near  future. 

The  blase  wooer,  fearing  lest  he  should  betray 
his  boredom  and  lack  of  emotion  in  the  course 
of  his  avowal,  provides  himself  with  r)ortable 
chemical  preparations  which  will  give  him  a 
Romeolike  gamut  of  emotion. 

On  the  doorstep  ,of  his  lady-love's  house  he 
drinks  a  concentrated  solution  of  glucose,  and  all 
appetite  leaves  him  on  the  spot.  He  also  rubs 
his  face  with  hydrogen  peroxide   from  a  small 


vial,  and  before  he  has  fairly  got  his  overcoat 
off  he  has  developed  a  most  interesting  pallor. 
During  dinner  he  sends  away  untasted  course 
after  course  without  a  pang  (thanks  to  the  glu- 
cose). He  also  snaps  a  glass  capsule  of  chloro- 
form in  his  serviette  before  the  ladies  retire,  and 
inhalation  produces  most  lifelike  sighs. 

Later  he  lures  the  object  of  his  chemical  affec- 
tions to  tlic  conservatory,  and  something  like  this 
happens : 

After  a  few  minutes  of  chloroform  sighs  he 
may  venture  on  an  amyl-nitrite  blush  (glass  cap- 
sule broken  in  handkerchief  and  inhaled). 

"Miss  X,"  he  exclaims— "may  I  say  Ethel?" 
(At  this  point  it  is  as  well  to  swallow  a  few  nitro- 
glycerin chocolate  tablets,  strength  1-lOOth  of  a 
grain.  The  palpitation  produced  is  quite  audi- 
ble and  highly  recommended.) 

"You  must  have  long  realized,"  he  continues, 
"how  deeply  I  admire  you."  (Chloroform 
sighs.)  "Dare  I  hope  that  my  presence  is  not 
altogether  unpleasing  to  you?"  If  the  lady  ap- 
pears unmoved,  a  small  capsule  of  the  essential 
oil  of  mustard  should  be  snapped  in  the  handker- 
chief. It  will  cause  a  perfect  flood  of  tears  when 
inhaled. 

Weeping  copiously,  the  up-to-date  swain  con- 
tinues :  ' '  My  love  for  you  has  driven  sleep  from 
my  eyes.  (Caffeine.)  Set  my  doubts  and  fears 
at  rest.     Will  you  be  mine?" 

The  lover's  next  dose  depends  upon  the  lady's 
reply.  If  it  is  in  the  affirmative,  one  or  two 
pills  of  muira-puama  compound  will  produce  a 
fitting  feeling  of  exaltation,  or  if  it  is  in  the 
negative  an  inhalation  of  a  capsule  of  ethyl- 
chloride  will  produce  total  unconsciousness  and 
an  artistic  swoon. 

The  chief  drawback  to  this  form  of  love-making 
is  that  the  presence  on  the  spot  of  a  medical 
man  is  highly  desirable,  lest  the  unskilful  self- 
administration  of  these  drugs  should  result 
fatally. 


TO  REPLACE  THE  NURSEMAID 


A  Class  of  Kindergartners  in  New  York  with  a 
New  Purpose. 
The  manner  in  which  the  domestic  prob- 
lems are  beginning  to  be  attacked  is  shown 
in  the  following  from  the  New  York  Sun : 

An  entirely  new  profession  for  women  sprang 
into  being  the  other  day  when  a  class  for  nursery 
kindergartners  and  trained  assistants  for  mothers 
was  opened  at  the  Harlem  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association.  To  Miss  Alice  Mattison 
belongs  the  credit  of  originating  the  idea,  and 
she  is  teacher  of  llie  first  class. 

It  is  a  small  class,  and  the  teacher  acknowl- 
edged that  the  work  of  making  the  course  pop- 
ular among  American  girls  would  be  difficult. 

"Perhaps  the  term  'nursery  kindersrartner'  is 
rather  misleading,"  she  said.  "Our  idea  is  not 
by  any  means  to  instruct  nursemaids  in  kinder- 
gartner  methods  and  ideas. 

"A   graduate   will    rank   decidedly   above    the 
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ordinary  nursery  governess,  even.  She  is  not 
supposed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  care 
of  babies.  The  little  ones  of  the  family,  who  are 
of  kindergarten  age,  from  three  to  six  years  old, 
are  those  who  will  come  under  her  charge." 

Girls  under  eighteen  are  not  accepted  for  this 
class,  and  only  those  wlio  have  had  a  good  edu- 


minds  of  most  young  girls  is  that  it  deprives 
them  of  the  free  evenings,  which  they  enjoy 
while  in  business.  Still  there  is  the  compensation 
of  a  good  home,  with  practically  no  expense. 

"While  the  girl  who  works  in  an  office  must 
often  spend  the  greater  part  of  her  salary  for 
board,  the  $40  a  month  which  a  resident  kinder- 


WHERE  A  REFORM  MUST  BEGIN. 


-Chicago  News. 


cation — a  year  or  two  in  high  school  or  its 
equivalent — are  eligible.  In  fact,  young  women 
who  are  in  every  way  qualified  for  regular  kin- 
dergarten work  but  lack  the  time  or  means  to 
take  expensive  courses  are  those  whom  it  is 
hoped  to  attract  to  this  new  profession. 

"Wealthy  women  are  everywhere  seeking  well 
educated,  refined  young  women  to  give  them  in- 
telligent assistance  in  bringing  up  their  children, 
thereby  supplanting  the  ignorant  nursernaid," 
said  Miss  Mattison.  "Educational  agencies  have 
long  lists  of  applications  for  teachers  of  this  de- 
scription, and  the  regular  kindergarten  training 
schools  are  appealed  to  continually,  but  always 
unsuccessfully,  for  pupils  willing  to  take  such 
resident  employment. 

The  chief  objection  to  a  resident  place  in  the 


gartner  can  easily  command  is  almost  all  clear 
profit.  Last  week  I  even  heard  of  two  positions 
in  each  of  which  $60  was  the  salary  oflfered." 


WHY  SERVANTS  ARE  SCARCE 


Expert  Says  They  Are  Given  Too  Little  Free- 
dom of  Surroundings. 

Of  all  the  domestic  problems,  of  course, 
the  servant  question  .appears  to  be  the  most 
insoluble ;  but  little  by  little  the  women  are 
analyzing  its  difficulties  and  framing  up 
more   satisfactory  methods  of  handling  it. 
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The  following  from  the  Detroit  Journal 
shows  how  keenly  the  subject  is  being 
studied : 

"The  working-girl  problem  is  a  bigger  one 
than  any  society  or  newspaper  is  likely  to  settle 
for  some  time,"  says  a  young  woman  who  for 
two  or  three  years  had  charge  of  a  charitable 
free  employment  bureau  in  Detroit.  "It  will 
no  doubt  be  settled  when  the  millenium  dawns, 
but  I  don't  believe  it  will  any  before  that. 

"The  trouble  is  there  are  faults  on  both  sides; 
employer  and  employee  are  both  partly  wrong, 
but  neither  side  will  admit  that  the  other  is  not 
entirely  wrong.  This  is  especially  true  of  mis- 
tress and  maid.  Now  I  know  there  are  unreason- 
able mistresses,  but  having  dealt  with  the  maids, 
I  know  they  are  not  all  perfect. 

"They  used  to  come  to  me  from  little  conntry 
towns  in  Michigan  and  Canada  as  well  as  from 
the  city  here.  Some  of  them  were  good  workers 
I  could  recommend,  but  more  were  absolutely  in- 
competent and  ignorant,  besides  being  positively 
dirty  and  unkempt.  They  did  not  know  how  to 
work,  had  never  been  taught  anything  at  home, 
and  yet  they  wanted  places  in  good,  clean  homes 
with  big  wages.  Many  were  the  wives  of  drunken 
husbands.  They  had  never  had  things  to  do  with 
in  their  own  homes,  and  hadn't  the  slightest  idea 
of  how  the  work  should  be  done  in  a  decent,  well- 
kept,  modern  home. 

"I  used  to  remonstrate  with  them  and  ask 
them  how  they  thought  I  could  recommend  them. 
Then  they  would  tell  me  I'd  got  to  do  something 
for  them;  it  was  what  our  bureau  existed  for, 
and  I'd  simply  got  to  help  them.  I'd  send  them 
some  place  and  in  a  couple  of  days  they  would 
be  back.  Of  course  they  blamed  the  mistress, 
when  they  alone  were  to  blame.  And  the  mis- 
tress was  down  on  the  bureau  for  sending  out 
such  help.  You  would  think  with  so  many 
chances  to  take  a  cheap  course  in  domestic  sci- 
ence, girls  would  try  to  qualify  for  positions 
before  seeking  work,  but  they  won't.  There  is 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  course,  besides  some  in  different 
churches,  but  the  girls  don't  patronize  them  as 
they  should. 

"A  great  grievance  with  the  girls  against  the 
mistress  is  the  back-door  question.  The  girls 
don't  like  to  go  around  to  the  back  door  every 
time  they  come  in  the  house;  worse  still,  they 
don't  like  to  ask  their  beaus  to  do  it.  In  fact, 
I  guess  the  question  of  beaus  is  a  more  weighty 
one  than  the  back  door  for  the  girl. 

"One  girl  of  thirty  years  used  to  be  down 
every  two  weeks  after  a  new  job,  although  she 
was  a  fine  worker.  'It's  my  young  man,'  she  ex- 
plained. 'He  doesn't  want  to  go  sneaking  up 
alleys  and  in  a  kitchen  door  every  time  he  calls, 
and  I  can't  blame  him.  Then  if  I  go  out  with 
him  of  an  evening  the  missus  always  insists  in 
the  morning  on  knowing  where  we  went.  As  if 
it   was  any  of  her  business!     I  guess  I'm  old 


enough  to  take  care  of  myself!'  And  indeed 
she  was. 

"But  young  men  don't  want  to  keep  company 
with  maids,  and  that  is  a  big  factor  in  keeping 
girls  out  of  housework.  Another  is  haying  all 
her  evenings  for  pleasure,  skating,  dancing,  the 
theater,  etc. 

"As  to  the  back  door,  in  lots  of  cases  I  can't 
blame  the  mistress.  Some  of  the  girls  are  so 
untidy  no  one  would  want  them  to  be  seen  in 
the  front  part  of  the  house.  When  a  girl  is  neat 
and  clean  though,  I  should  think  she  might  be 
allowed  to  use  the  front  door.  That  privilege 
might  be  offered  her  as  a  reward  of  merit  for 
keeping  herself  trim.  But  some  of  the  girls  are 
so  ignorant  it  would  not  work  in  their  cases." 


LONG-TIME  SERVANTS  DECORATED 


Thirty-three  Who  Stayed  on  the  Job  Two  Years 

Get  Prizes. 

New  York. — A  society  for  the  suppression  of 
the  number  twenty-three,  composed  jot  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  at-peace-with-the-world  ma- 
trons, whose  servants  have  stayed  with  them  for 
two  years  or  more,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
German  Housewives'  Society,  assembled  in 
Tuxedo  Hall,  at  Madison  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  yesterday  afternoon  to  see  their  back- 
stairs' wonders  have  gold  badges  pinned  on  them 
and  to  feed  them  ice  cream,  coffee,  and  cakes. 
There  were  thirty-six  on  the  list  to  receive  the 
long-service  badges  yesterday,  but  three  didn't 
come  because  their  mistresses  were  afraid  the 
girls  would  get  their  feet  wet. 

As  a  co-operative  society  for  the  discourage- 
ment of  quitters  the  German  Housewives'  Society 
seems  to  have  Helicon  Home,  of  Englewood,  N. 
J.,  soldered  to  the  third  rail.  There  was  Rosa 
Hahn,  who  has  been  the  cook  for  Mrs.  M.  Wein- 
berg, of  25  West  Seventy-sixth  Street,  for  more 
than  ten  years.  Rosa  got  her  gold  badge  in  the 
form  of  a  bee,  ate  the  luncheon  provided,  faced 
the  flashlight  brigade,  and  went  back  to  the 
Weinberg  home  of  her  own  free  will.  Also  there 
was  Lily  Freund,  superintendent  of  the  culinary 
department  belonging  to  Dr.  Willy  Meyer,  the 
specialist,  of  700  Madison  Avenue,  and  she  went 
back  quietly  to  the  Meyer  home  after  she  had 
received  her  badge,  to  begin  her  ninth  year  of 
honorable  service. 

Emma  Rahmig,  who  has  remained  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Dr.  Helen  Lowenstein  for  four  and  a 
half  years,  even  though  the  doctor  lives  in  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.,  came  over  to  Manhattan  to  get 
her  badge,  but  didn  't  go  back.  Emma  announced 
a  few  days  ago  that  she  is  going  to  be  married. 
Dr.  Lowenstein  is  unable  to  leave  her  room,  and 
so  was  not  present. 

The  thirty-three  mistresses  who  decided  to  un- 
lock the  doors  yesterday  and  accompany  their 
maids  to  the   hall  were   a  bit  late   in  arriving. 
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Cabs  had  to  be  telephoned  for,  canopies  stretched 
from  street  doors  to  the  cabs,  and  carpets  laid 
across  the  wet  sidewalks.  All  this  took  time. 
Besides  a  few  of  the  matrons  couldn't  find  their 
cooks'  goloshes  right  ofE  the  reel,  and  there  were 
also  delays  in  some  houses  caused  by  some  in- 
decision on  the  part  of  the  mistresses  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  permit  the  servants 
to  go  out  in  such  weather. 

But  when  the  thirty-three  had  arrived  and 
each  matron  had  found  a  white-and-gold  wicker 
chair  for  her  particular  maid,  the  matrons  stood 
with  firm  grips  on  the  coat  collars  of  their  prizes 
while  the  vice-president,  Mrs.  von  Briesen,  of  1 
East  Forty-seventh  Street,  mounted  the  dais, 
gold  bees  in  hand.  Along  the  sidelines  were 
about  sixty  feet  of  table  filled  with  fancy  cakes 
and  flowers. 

The  services  were  simple,  so  that  no  cook  would 
bo  at  all  fatigued.  Mrs.  von  Briesen  had  a  list 
of  the  time-servers,  and  as  she  reached  each 
name  the  girl  walked  proudly  to  the  dais  and  got 
her  gold  bee  and  a  few  words  of  encouragement, 
the  tenor  of  which  was:  "For  heaven's  sake, 
stick!  Marriage  is  a  failure.  A  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  pretty  moss.  Look  before  you  leap. 
Nothing  succeeds  like  a  bird  in  the  hand." 


SHE'S  SOLVED  A  PROBLEM 


A  Chicago's  Woman's  Beclaration  of  Indepen- 
dence from  Servants. 

Chicago. — In  spite  of  opposition  on  the  part  of 
architects  and  builders,  a  Mrs.  William  A.  Glas- 
ner  has  succeeded  in  having  built  according  to 
her  plans  a  unique  home  which  is  to  solve  the 
servant  problem.  For  several  years  she  struggled 
with  the  problem  of  keeping  good  servants  and 
was  worsted,  for  the  cook  refused  to  wash,  to 
scrub,  or  clean,  and  the  housemaid  and  laundress 
equally  were  unobliging. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  household  diffculties 
that  Mrs.  Glasner  began  to  plan  her  servantless 
house  with  the  help  of  her  husband,  and  these 
were  the  requirements : 

1.  It  must  be  on  one  floor. 

2.  There  always  must  be  plenty  of  hot  water, 
summer  and  winter. 

3.  There  must  be  the  most  cheerful  kitchen 
which  could  be  built. 

4.  There  must  be  few  rooms  to  take  care  of. 

5.  Everything  must  be  arranged  to  make  work 
easy  so  there  would  be  no  need  of  servants. 

6.  There  must  be  plenty  of  windows  and  no 
accommodations  for  servants.  It  was,  in  fact, 
to  be  an  ideal  home  for  only  two  people,  hus- 
band and  wife. 

All  Conventional  Notions  Upset. 

The  architects  were  in  despair  when  they  saw 
the  requirements  and  the  plans  Mrs.  Glasner 
had  made.  They  upset  all  theories  on  building 
and  were  voted  impossible,  but  Mrs.  Glasner  was 
determined  and  in  the  end  succeeded  in  finding  an 
architect  who  carried  out  her  plans,  and  the 
result  is  an  ideal  home. 

There  is  no  dining-room  in  this  house,  for,  as 


its  mistress  said:  "A  dining-room  often  is  the 
ugliest  room  in  a  house,  and  it  is  one  more 
unnecessary  room  to  keep  clean.  It  is  only  con- 
vention that  dictates  that  we  must  sit  down  in 
state  to  eat  our  meals.  People  who  come  here 
look  around  and  say,  'Why,  where  is  the  dining- 
room?'  They  seem  to  think  it  half  savage  to 
eat  on  the  porch  as  we  do.  In  cool  weather  we 
will  eat  in  front  of  the  big  glowing  grate  fire, 
so  you  see  we  do  not  need  a  dining-room.  Then 
too,  not  having  a  dining-room  does  away  with 
so  much  work.  You  see,  I  have  a  two-deck  cart, 
and  when  I  wash  my  dishes  and  silver  I  put 
them  on  it.  I  also  place  thereon  the  meal  entire 
when  it  is  ready  to  serve,  so  all  go  together  to 
the  porch  or  living-room  in  one  trip.  The  courses 
are  served  from  this  cart,  and  the  dishes  are 
placed  on  the  lower  shelf  and  all  finally  are 
wheeled  back  to  the  kitchen  to  be  washed  when 
the  meal  is  eaten." 

Mrs.  Glasner  would  not  have  a  dark  kitchen. 
She  wanted  it  on  the  south  side  of  the  house. 
The  architect  did  not,  but  it  was  her  house  and 
she  had  her  way  She  says  that  "most  kitchens 
have  for  view  garbage  boxes,  and  it  isn't  any 
wonder  that  women  hate  working  in  them." 

It  has  four  south  windows,  one  on  the  east 
side  and  one  on  the  west  side,  and  is  as  light, 
sunny,  and  airy  as  it  is  possible  for  a  kitchen 
to  be.  It  contains  one  large  enameled  sink  with 
a  removable  drip  board  that  easily  can  be  cleaned 
and  sun-dried,  and  the  whole  side  is  lined  with 
cupboards  and  compartments,  some  with  glass 
doors  and  some  with  wooden  ones  so  that  all 
the  mistress  has  to  do  is  to  reach  up  over  the 
long  working  table,  or  counter  as  it  might  be 
called,  that  is  below  them,  and  get  what  she 
desires.  Then  they  are  several  bins  for  flour, 
spice  boxes,  and  the  like,  all  built  within  reach 
so  that  there  is  no  need  of  extra  steps.  The 
gas  range  stands  conveniently  close  to  the  work 
table.  There  is  an  oiflce  stool  that  Mrs.  Glas- 
ner sits  on  when  washing  dishes  or  preparing 
vegetables,  and  near  the  range  is  a  great 
"comfy"  looking  rocking  chair  to  rest  in  while 
the  cooking  is  progressing.  The  kitchen  fixtures 
are  curved  so  there  are  neither  cracks  nor 
crevasses  where  dirt  can  lodge. 


WOMEN  TO  BE  THE  CHEFS 


Believed  in  England  to  Be  Displacing  the  "Lords 
of  the  Pantry." 

One  of  the  evidences  that  women  will 
eventually  absorb  the  entire  field  of  do- 
mestic occupation  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
following  from  the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 

London. — The  male  chef  is  being  ousted  by  the 
female  cook.  The  Society  of  Male  Cooks,  or  the 
Chef  Society,  as  it  is  called,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  this  fashionable  center,  is  in  a  flut- 
ter of  excitement  and  indignation.  The  Marl- 
borough Club,  the  most  exclusive  in  London,  has 
been  invaded  by  the  female  cook.     Though  this 
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appoiuUnent  is  more  or  less  experimental,  it  is. 
naturally  regarded  with  dismay  by  male  culinary 
artists. 

P.  Ackerman,  secretary  of  the  Chef  Society, 
being  asked  what  he  thought  about  the  matter, 
said  with  suppressed  emotion :  ' '  Yes,  this  is  not 
the  only  case,  by  any  means.  There  is  a  big 
roovement  on  at  the  present  time  to  employ 
women  as  chefs.  The  Manchester  Hotel,  for  in- 
stance, which  formerly  had  a  man  chef,  with  a 
staff  of  twelve  'cooks,  has  now  replaced  these 
with  a  small  army  of  women.  Only  yesterday 
I  heard  that  women  iiad  replaced  the  male  chefs 
in  a  large  residential  hotel  in  the  West  End,  and 
I  know  of  other  changes  of  similar  nature  which 
are  in  contemplation.  There  seems  to  be  a  wave 
of  women  overwhelming  the  profession. 

Says  Women  Won't  Last. 

' '  But, ' '  he  added  with  a  smile,  ' '  I  think  it  will 
end  all  right.  A  staff  of  women  was  tried  at 
the  Hotel  De  Provence  in  Leicester  Square  a  few 
years  ago  and  the  experiment  lasted  exactly  a 
fortnight.  Women  can't  replace  the  trained, 
professional  man  in  first-class  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. Woman  has  not  the  temperament  of  a 
successful  chef.  She  may  have  inspiration,  but 
power  of  organization,  no.  A  big  dinner  to  pre- 
pare means  continual  anxiety  to  the  chef.  At 
any  moment  a  crisis  may  occur,  an  entire  course, 
for  example,  may  be  spoiled.  A  man  of  iron 
nerve  will  rise  to  the  occasion,  but  most  women 
chefs,  however  accomplished,  will  lose  their 
heads. 

"To  be  successful,  male  chefs  must  go  through 
the  stages  of  sweets  chef,  larder  chef,  vegetable 
chef,  fish  chef,  and  sauce  chef.  The  last  is  the 
most  critical  of  all.  The  question  is  have  women 
sufficient  application  to  stand  such  exhausting 
training?" 


ASPIRES  TO  WEAR  TROUSERS 

Chicago  Girl  Who  Puts  Them  on  Whenever  She 
Gets  a  Chance. 

Chicago,  111. — Miss  May  Elizabeth  Kelley,  con- 
vent bred,  is  seeking  a  profession  which  will 
allow  of  her  wearing  trousers. 

The  costume  in  which  her  pictures  were  taken 
i.4  the  dress  in  which  she  arrays  herself  when  she 
gets  up  in  the  morning  and  in  which  she  spends 
all  her  indoor  hours.  She  wears  it  while  going 
about  the  morning  duties  of  taking  care  of  the 
pretty  rooms  in  which  she  and  her  sister  live  at 
No.  2458  Indiana  Avenue.  In  it  she  puts  in  her 
daily  hours  of  voice  culture  and  practice  at  the 
piano.  With  a  towel  deftly  thrown  over  her 
shoulders  or  her  knees,  she  performs  feats  of 
hairdressing,  or  manicuring,  or  even  sewing,  the 
towel  making  the  convenient  lap  the  lack  of 
which  is  one  of  the  deprivations  of  masculine 
costume. 

Through  the  medium  of  pajamas  she  does  not 
have  to  forego  her  petted  fashion  at  night.     By 


adding  a  divided  skirt  to  her  day  suit  of  cor- 
duroy and  spending  several  hours  each  week  in 
a  riding  academy,  she  has  certain  days  of  the 
week  when  she  does  not  have  to  part  with  her 
coveted  treasures.  There  have  even  been  at- 
home  evenings  in  which  callers  have  found  one  of 
their  hostesses  in  cowboy  costume.  She  also 
appeared  once  in  pretty  white  flannel  trousers 
and  coat  with  her  own  stock  and  shirt  waist  and 
becoming  white  Fedora  while  singing  a  number 
on  the  program  of  a  fashionable  Chicago  church 
entertainment. 

But  there  is  the  ninth  hour  when  Miss  Kelley 
still  wants  most  to  wear  some  form  of  her  beloved 
garb,  but  when,  because  of  the  cruelty  of  public 
opinion,  she  can't. 

It  was  only  last  summer  that  Miss  Kelley  went 
clear  out  to  the  foothills  of  the  Dakotas  with  the 
hope  that  with  her  new  cowboy  costume  she 
might  realize  her  dream  of  appearing  outdoors 
by  day  in  her  trousers  as  well  as  within  or  under 
the  friendly  cover  of  darkness. 

It  was  a  tiny  town  and  so  isolated  that  it 
seemed  that  there  could  be  no  weight  of  conven- 
tion to  interfere.  She  made  two  attempts,  once 
in  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel  and  once  in  the 
postoflBee. 

The  postofflce  is  a  small  shop  where  candy, 
newspapers,  and  everything  that  one  wants,  is 
kept.  It  is  also  a  gathering  place  for  that  part 
of  the  male  population  which  does  not  have  other 
business.  "Pine  girl,  fine  girl,"  and  other  re- 
marks equally  unwelcome  in  quick  succession 
were  the  result  of  this  one  attempt  so  that  an- 
other trip  was  not  made  to  the  postoffice  without 
the  divided  skirt. 

The  next  trial  was  in  the  hotel  dining-room. 
The  entrance  was  made  after  some  of  the  guests 
had  begun  their  meal.  "The  husbands  did  not 
seem  to  mind  and  tried  to  go  on  eating  their 
dinner,  but  from  the  time  I  came  in  the  women 
laid  down  their  knives  and  forks,  and  not  another 
mouthful  did  they  eat."  This  is  the  way  Miss 
Kelley  de.seribes  the  effect  of  her  appearance. 
"The  wives  looked  at  their  husbands  as  if  in 
request  that  they  do  something.  The  husbands 
looked  at  their  plates,  and  the  hotelkeeper  looked 
at  me.  It  was  too  much — I  was  not  so  hungry, 
anyway,  and  I  left  the  room." 


LONG  SKIRTS  AND  SMOKE 


These  Cause  Consumption,  According  to  Advices 
from  Vienna. 

Vienna. — Attributing  the  awful  prevalence  of 
consumption  in  Vienna  to  floating  particles  from 
the  granite  pavements,  a  strong  movement  has 
been  inaugurated  by  aristocratic  and  influential 
society  against  the  dust  and  smoke  nuisance.  A 
formal  organization  has  been  formed  to  carry 
on  the  work. 

It  is  suggested,  among  other  things,  that  the 
wearing  of  trailing  skirts  be  made  a  public  of- 
fense, as  in  Prague  and  other  Austrian  cities. 
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HAVE  ONLY  PIN-HEAD  SOULS 


Society  Women  Caustically  Arraigned  by  a  Spir- 
itualist. 

Chicago. — "Society  women  have  souls  about 
the  same  size  as  the  head  of  a  pin,"  remarked 
Professor  Frederick  M.  Stoller  to  a  large  gather- 
ing of  spiritualists  at  3202  Prairie  Avenue..  "By 
comparison  a  laboring  man  has  a  soul  as  big  as 
the  dome  of  the  new  postotfice." 

Several  laborers  in  the  audience  were  visibly 
pleased  at  the  opening  of  the  address  and  sat 
back  complacently  to  hear  the  remainder  of  what 
promised  to  be  an  edifying  dissertation. 

"There  is  going  to  be  another  horse  show," 
continued  the  speaker.  "In  the  ring  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  horses.  Outside  the  ring  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  society  women.  There  will  be  more 
souls  in  the  ring  than  outside  it. 

"Society  women  are  never  pretty.  They  may 
look  pretty,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  It, is  all 
clothes  and  paint  and  powder  that  make  it  look 
that  way.  They  are  too  busy  wining  and  dining 
and  attending  to  their  physical  comforts  to  have 
any  care  of  their  souls.  And  a  woman  who  does 
not  take  care  of  her  soul  can  never  be  really 
pretty,  even  if  she  looks  that  way." 

The  professor  then  turned  his  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  coming  equine  exhibition  and 
likened  the  city  of  Chicago  to  ths_aaeient  town 
of  Babylon. 

' '  Every     horse 
"means  another  pillar  knocked  away.    The  total 
destruction  of  the  city  is  near  at  hand." 

The  general  uneasiness  was  enhanced  when,  by 
way  of  conclusion,  Professor  Stoller  announced 
that  he  was  in  communication  with  a  spirit. 

"There  is  a  man  in  this  audience,"  said  the 
professor,  in  deep  tones,  "who  has  been  arrested 
three  times  here  in  Chicago.  If  he  does  not  catch 
that  10.30  o'clock  train  for  New  York  he  will  be 
arrested  again." 

There  was  a  general  consultation  of  watches 
and  immediately  three  men  arose  and  made  a 
hasty  exit. 

There  was  just  time  to  catch  a  car  and  make 
the  train  at  the  Englewood  Depot. 


^how,"     said     the     speaker, 


WOMAN  ROAMS  FOREST 


Wife    of   Rich    Swiss   Merchant    Spends    Seven 
Years  in  Wilds. 

Geneva,  Switzerland. — Scientists  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  a  woman  who  has  resorted  to  the 
habits  of  the  highest  apes,  who  in  seven  years 
of  solitary  wanderings  in  lonely  mountains  has 
forgotten  the  civilizing  influence  into  which  she 
was  born,  and  has  regained  the  superacute  sense 
of  hearing  and  the  tree-climbing  power  which 
prehistoric  man  possessed. 

This  woman  is  the  widow  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Geneva.  Some  time  before  her  hus- 
band's death  she  deserted  their  luxurious  home 
in   this  city   and   vanished   utterly.     Some   whis- 


Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Kelley. 

— St.  Louis  Republic. 


pered  that  she  was  jealous  of  a  certain  opera 
singer,  others  gossiped  that  she  gambled  and  had 
contracted  debts  of  which  she  dared  not  tell  her 
luLsband.  Again  it  was  said  that,  for  her  eccen- 
tricities, she  had  been  imnnu-ed  in  a  neighboring 
asylum. 

It  is  now  known  that  tlic  woman,  who  was 
delicately  reared,  went  mad.  Slie  wandered  into 
the  thick  forests  of  Haute  Savoy,  a  most  sparsely 
settled  country.  There  she  has  existed  for  seven 
years  munching  nuts  and  berries,  seeking  refuge 
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THE     TEDDY     BEAR     FAD. 

— New  York  Herald. 


in  lonely  grottoes  against  the  winter's  rigors. 

Growing  bolder  at  last,  she  penetrated  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  forest.  Her  appearance,  al- 
most demoniac,  terrified  the  peasants,  who  told 
the  police  of  the  wild  vision  that  had  presented 
itself.  She  eluded  the  police  by  darting  into 
thickets,  which  they  could  not  penetrate,  or  by 
swinging  herself  from  one  of  the  tree  branches 
far  above  the  ground.  Even  when  they  captured 
her,  the  police  could  learn  nothing  from  her.  She 
mumbled  a  jargon. 

She  has  been  positively  identified.  Her  hus- 
band left  a  fortune  to  her,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  she  will  enjoy  it,  for  she  has  been  incar- 
cerated in  an  asylum. 


THE  TEDDY  BEAR  FAD 


Fashionable  Women  in  New  York  Take  Up  the 

Children's  Plaything. 

Over  in  Germany  there  is  a  little  old  woman 
commanding  a  company  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand workers  whose  busy  fingers  fly  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night  cutting  out,  stitching 


up,  and  putting  together  plush  bears  for  the 
American  market.  The  people  here,  grownups 
as  well  as  children,  have  apparently  gone  crazy 
over  these  bears,  and  they  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  but  those  made  by  the  German  frau. 
Years  and  years  ago  this  woman  designed  a  pat- 
tern for  a  bear  which  was  so  natural  and  ap- 
pealed so  to  youngsters,  that  she  was  called  the 
mother  of  the  bears.  Then  she  had  a  tiny  shop 
in  her  house  and  only  a  few  young  girls  to  help 
her.  That  was  before  the  bear  fad  struck  Amer- 
ica. Now  she  has  a  factory  that  covers  a  whole 
square  and  the  machinery  and  employees  are 
worked  week  in  and  week  out  at  high  pressure 
because  Young  America  must  have  his  bears. 
As  the  orders  pile  in  with  every  mail  and  cables 
arrive  almost  hourly  the  little  old  frau  and  her 
workers  hold  up  their  two  thousand  pairs  of 
hands  in  consternation,  and  wonder  if  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America  is  sending 
for  a  whole  family  of  bears. 

They  are  not  far  wrong.  The  entire  country 
is  in  the  clutches,  or  rather  the  embrace,  of  the 
plush  bear.  Even  pet  dogs  and  dolls  have  had 
to  step  down  and  out.  His  Majesty  Bruin  now 
reigns. 

The  bear  rage  started  at  the  summer  resorts 
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along  the  Jersey  shore;  some  say  it  was  Atlantic 
City.  At  any  rate,  a  nice,  fat,  winsome,  little 
brown  bear  sitting  on  a  counter  in  a  boardwalk 
shop  attracted  the  eyes  of  a  youngster  and  noth- 
ing would  do  but  mamma  must  stop  and  look  at 
the  lovely  plush  animal.  Mamma  liked  the  bear, 
too.  He  was  an  excellent  pocket  edition  of  those 
big  cinnamon  bears  'way  up  in  Bronx  Park,  and 
the  youngster  remembered  the  fun  he  had  had 
one  day  watching  the  bears  lumber  around  the 
sides  of  the  big  iron-enclosed  pit,  and  give  each 
other  love  pats  with  their  huge  paws.  He  would 
have  a  bear  pit,  too.  Mamma  must  buy  Bruin 
for  him.  He  begged  her  to,  and  after  a  little 
conversation  with  the  shopkeeper  over  the  price, 
for  the  bear  was  rather  an  expensive  plaything, 
she  finally  paid  the  price,  and  the  wistful  and 
anxious  eyes  of  her  small  son  and  heir  fairly 
beamed  with  joy  as  he  marched  away,  hugging 
his  prize  just  as  proudly  as  a  grownup  man  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States  returning 
from  a  successful  hunt. 

Bears  Were  Everjrwhere. 

That  started  the  bear  fad.  Of  course,  every 
other  little  boy  on  the  sidewalk  had  to  have  a 
bear.  And  the  man  in  the  shop  found  his  bear 
stock  totally  unequal  to  the  sudden  demands 
made  upon  it.  Inside  of  a  few  hours  every  bear 
in  the  shop  had  been  sold,  tiny  ones  and  big  ones, 
for  they  come  in  several  sizes,  from  the  length 
of  your  hand  to  the  size  of  a  well-grown  young- 
ster. 


Then  other  shops  stocked  up  with  them,  and 
the  big  ones  in  New  York  found  themselves  over- 
whelmed with  orders  for  Teddy  bears. 

But  the  Teddy  bear  fad  has  not  confined  itself 
to  children.  Though  it  began  with  the  young- 
sters, grownups  have  always  shown  a  fondness 
for  these  little  plush  toys,  with  their  attractive 
bodies  and  quaint  features  so  full  of  expression. 
It  x3id  not  take  long  for  older  people  to  fall 
under  the  enchanting  spell  of  Teddies,  and  now 
the  wonder  is  where  is  it  going  to  end?  Habitues 
of  Central  Park  asked  themselves  this  question 
the  other  day  when  they  were  confronted  by 
the  sight  of  a  pretty  young  woman  dressed  in 
the  height  of  fashion  and  speeding  along  with 
the  utmost  unconcern.  She  was  driving  her 
Columbia  electric  victoria  and  by  her  side  was 
not  a  girl  companion,  nor  a  footman,  nor  even 
the  accustomed  pet  bull  terrier,  but  a  small 
Teddy  bear  that  sat  up  in  solemn  state. 

Summer  visitors  in  a  certain  Paris  hotel  were 
accustomed  to  seeing  one  or  two  particularly 
beautiful  French  women  come  down  to  the 
restaurant  with  Teddy  bear  companions,  which 
were  given  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  lady,  while 
the  erstwhile  favorite  bat-eared  French  dog  was 
nursing  his  feelings  all  alone  upstairs.  His  poor 
little  nose — what  there  is  of  it — is  quite  out  of 
joint,  and  he  is  wondering  how  long  his  ridiculous 
rival  will  reign.  There  are  no  more  pleasant 
walks  in  the  park  with  his  beautiful  mistress. 
When  she  goes  now  she  takes  along  Teddy, 
whether  she  is  joined  by  the  children  or  not. 


WOMAN  AND  THE  HUMORIST. 


Her  Elind  Heart. 

"Before  we  were  married,"  complained  his 
beautiful  young  wife,  "you  said  you  would  be 
willing  to  die  for  me." 

"Yes,  dearie,"  the  trembling  old  man  replied, 
having  missed  the  point  of  her  remark;  "and  I 
meant  every  word  of  it.  Why,  I  only  live  for 
you,  my  little  girl." 

Not  having  the  heart  to  let  him  know,  she 
locked  herself  in  her  room  before  permitting  her 
tears  to  flow. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Conjugal  Arithmetic. 


"If  you're  going  to  Paris  to  see  some  fun, 
you'll  require  at  the  very  least  seventy-five 
francs  a  day." 

"As  much  as  that?  It's  pretty  heavy,  espe- 
cially seeing  that  I'm  taking  my  wife  with  me." 

"Oh,  you're  taking  your  wife?  In  that  ease, 
about  fifteen  francs  a  dav  will  be  ample." — Gil 
Bias. 


You  Get  Used  to  It. 

"All  my  old  friends  tell  me  the  first  year  is  the 
trying  one  for  married  folk,"  remarked  the 
bride.  "They  say  that  if  you  get  through  the 
first  year  you're  all  right." 

"Yes,  that's  true,"  said  the  woman  who  had 
celebrated  her  silver  wedding.  "You  don't  mind 
it  much  after  the  first  year." — Cleveland  Press. 


After  a  woman  has  been  married  a  few  months, 
her  attitude  toward  her  husband  plainly  says : 
"I  will  cook  for  you,  and  mend  for  you  and  try 
to  be  a  good  wife,  but  I  will  no  longer  worship 
you. ' ' — Atchison  Globe. 


What  Saved  Him. 
Miss  Opper — ' '  I  will  never  marry  you ! ' ' 
Denkeisen — ' '  Oh,  heaven !     I  would  blow  my 
brains  out  if  we  were  not  in  the  midst  of  the 
busy  season  and  I  have  so  much  to  do ! ' ' — Flie- 
gende  Blatter. 


Many   a  man  would   be   happily  married   if  it 
wasn't  for  his  wife. — Puck. 
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FOREARMED. 

Hiram  Whiffle.— Haw!     Haw!     What  in  tarnation  are  ye  doin'  with  the  fifth  wheel  to  yer 
wagon,   Squire?     Imitatin'  them  there  autymobile  fellers? 
Squire   Longhead. — Nope;   anticipatin'    'em! — Puck. 


LIFE  AS  IT  IS. 


Showing  How  Widows  Organize  to  Protect   Themselves,    How   Babies  Are 

Used    as    Pincushions,    Who    Invented    the    Cocktail, 

and  Other  Important  Truths. 


Outside  of  the  world  wherein  events  relate 
themselves  in  a  friendly  way,  or  hostilely,  or 
indifferently,  there  is  a  great  wide  sphere 
which  answers  to  no  apparent  law  and  has  no 
sense  of  responsibility.  Here  is  the  broken 
tale  of  some  of  its  recent  incidents : 


UNION  FORMED  BY  WIDOWS 


Association  Is  Incorporated  in  Chicago  to  Found 
Permanent  Home. 

Seventeen  Chicago  widows  are  to  be  homeless 
and  eompanionless  no  more.  That  is,  they  will 
not  be  if  the  Widows'  Association,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  succeeds  in  its  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  permanent  home  in  which  they 
may  abide  in  peace  and  comfort. 

The  project,  which  the  State  has  sanctioned, 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  building  which 
will  give  the  bereaved  ones  a  place  to  live,  ac- 


commodations for  their  children,  and  a  market 
for  the  products  of  their  industry. 

No  Divorcees  Are  Allowed. 

At  the  outset  it  is  announced  that  the  organiz- 
ation is  to  be  exclusive  in  its  nature.  It  will 
have  no  place  for  divorcees  or  other  interlopers 
who  cannot  furnish  credentials.  Only  those 
whose  husbands  have  died  will  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  pale  of  membership  and  their  connec- 
tion with  the  project  will  continue  only  so  long 
as  they  can  maintain  this  record. 

Promoters  of  the  entei'prise  assert  that  it  is 
farthest  from  their  intentions  to  urge  or  encour- 
age matrimony.  They  have  made  the  entrance 
fee  $1  in  order  that  all  may  join,  and  they  ex- 
pect that  the  benefits  will  be  mutual.  But  the 
social  side  of  the  situation  will  not  be  overlooked, 
especially  at  this  juncture,  when  money  is  needed 
to  carry  out  the  plans.  A  social  at  Thirty-fifth 
and  Halsted  streets  is  one  of  the  functions  for 
which  preparations  are  almost  complete,  and  a 
ball  at  Wicker  Park  hall  is  another  which  is  ex- 
pected to  give  the  treasurer  something  to  do. 
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GIRL  FOR  HARVARD  MASCOT 


John  the   Orangeman's   Successor  Likely  to  Be 
His  Daughter. 

Cambridge. — Harvard  is  looking  for  a  mas- 
cot to  take  the  place  of  John  the  Orangeman,  who 
died  in  the  summer.  At  all  the  important  games 
John,  in  an  ancient  silk  hat  decorated  with  a  sash 
of  crimson  was  a  prominent  figure.  Before  a 
baseball  game  he  would  totter  around  the  home 
plate  three  times,  and  his  battle  cry  was  always : 
"To  —  with  Yale." 

John  also  had  a  monopoly  of  the  popcorn  and 
peanut  business  at  Harvard. 

His  daughter,  Katherine  Lovett,  aspires  to 
succeed  him,  and  so  does  'Butler'  Walker,  the 
leading  'hot  dog'  man  in  Harvard  Square.  Stu- 
dent sentiment  is  all  for  Katherine.  She  is  likely 
to  sell  the  peanuts,  while  'Mugsey'  Shuegrue, 
her  urchin  helper,  will  do  the  consigning  of  Yale 
to  . — New  York  World. 


LETTER   IS   DELAYED   EIGHTEEN   YEARS 


Missive  Mailed  in  Boston  in  1888  Just  Delivered 

to  Addressee. 

Rutland,  Vt.- — A  letter  mailed  in  Boston  eight- 
een years  ago  to  the  late  father  of  Frank  S. 
Fogg,  of  Granville,  N.  Y.,  has  been  delivered  to 
the  son,  and  its  long  disappearance  constitutes  a 
my.stery  which  will  probably  never  be  solved. 
The  envelope  is  postmarked  Boston  and  is  dated 
1888.  It  is  addressed  to  "Mr.  Fogg,  care 
of  Fogg  &  Co.,  Granville,  N.  Y."  At  that  time 
Mr.  Fogg's  father  was  in  business  at  Granville. 
The  letter  reached  Granville  promptly  and  is 
thought  to  have  fallen  into  some  niche  where 
it  remained  hidden  all  these  years. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


TO  FIND  GOI.D  IN  STOMACH 

Lunatic  Stabbed  His  Wife  for  This  Hopeful 
Purpose. 

Paris. — Lunatics  have  many  queer  ideas,  but 
that  of  Alphonse  Batours  is  a  new  idea  in  insan- 
ity. He  is  the  driver  of  a  brewery  wagon  and 
is  a  big,  fat  man.  The  recent  heat  wave  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  getting  a  sunstroke  he  soon 
became  as  crazy  as  they  make  them.  The  doc- 
tors turned  him  out,  after  numerous  ice  baths, 
quite  healthy  in  body,  and  apparently  perfectly 
rational.  But  after  he  had  been  home  a  couple 
of  days  he  began  to  take  his  friends  aside  and 
whisper  to  them  a  great  secret.  He  had  discov- 
ered a  gold  mine.  All  his  friends  and  the  saloon- 
keepers and  neighboring  storekeepers  were  to 
have  part  of  the  gold.  Batours  and  everybody 
were  to  be  rich. 

As  Alphonse  up  to  that  time  had  been  an 
earnest  and  exemplary  man,  everyone  really  be- 
lieved what  he  said  to  be  true,  and  when  he 
invited  them  to  come  to  his  house  one  evening 
to  discuss  matters  further  all  thought  it  was  to 
be  a  meeting  preliminary  to  subscribing  to  a  com- 
pany to  work  the  gold  mine.  A  large  number 
were  gathered  in  the  parlors  of  Batours.  He 
greeted  them  without  a  trace  of  excitement,  and 
after  speaking  for  some  little  time  on  gold  mines 
in  general,  came  down  to  the  imparting  of  the 
secret.  All  ears  were  cocked,  and  for  a  moment 
everybody  was  dazed  when  Alphonse  announced 
that  the  gold  mine  was  in  his  wife's  stomach. 

"And  now  I  will  perform  the  indispensable 
operation  and  get  the  gold,"  he  said,  as  he 
seized  his  wife  with  one  brawny  arm  and  with 
the  -other  plunged  his  knife  into  her  abdomen. 
Strong  hands  seized  him  before  much  damage 
was  done.  The  wife  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
and  will  soon  be  quite  well  again.  Alphonse 
has  gone  to  an  asylum. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


X 


CHAS.KE1LUS&  CO 

HIGH  GRADE  CLOTHIERS 


"CLOTHES  OF  QUALITY." 

We  offer  no  incentives,  other  than  the  best  made  and  smartest  clothes  anybody  ever 
dared  make.  Our  productions  this  Season,  from  the  Hilltop  or  Seaside  Outings  to 
the  Glad  Garments,  worn  at  receptions,  theaters,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  emphatic  in  Style 
and  Materials.     Just  Clothes  Culture. 


KING  SOLOMON'S   HALL, 
FILLMORE  ST.,  NEAR  POST 
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KINDNESS  BRINGS  FORTUNE 


Remains  to  Be  Seen. 


-Puck. 


PARIS  UPSETS  LONDON  MAYOR 


french  Hospitality  Too  Much  for  Him  and  He 
Leaves,  a  Wreck. 

Paris. — The  week's  weather  record  has  been 
a  clean  slate  of  fine  days,  particuarly  fortunate 
for  the  visiting  lord  mayor  and  alderman  from 
London,  who  went  home  Thursday.  The  mayor 
was  the  victim  of  too  much  hospitality,  for,  at 
the  moment  of  his  departure  he  was  in  a  state 
of  physical  collapse  and  had  to  be  taken  from 
the  train  in  a  roller  chair. 

People  are  laughing  at  the  master  bakers,  who 
seized  at  the  visit  of  London's  lord  mayor  as 
an  excuse  to  keep  open  shops  last  Monday.  By 
the  terms  of  their  notice  they  gave  the  impression 
that  it  was  only  their  desire  to  extend  "cour- 
tesy," to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  that  forced 
them  to  keep  their  shops  open  on  that  day  in- 
stead of  closing  tight,  as  they  did  the  previous 
Monday. 

It  is  not  entirely  decided  whether  they  will 
open  their  shops  next  Monday,  but  the  general 
impression  is  they  have  used'  the  lord  mayor's 
visit  to  serve  their  purpose  in  a  graceful  retreat. 

WINS  BRIDE  IN  RECORD  TIME 


Colorado    Doctor    Woos    and    Weds    a    Benton 
Harbor  Girl  in  Few  Hours. 

Denver,  Colo. — Between  the  steps  of  a  train  and 
the  entrance  to  the  union  depot  Dr.  C.  O'Brien  of 
Greeley  proposed  to  and  was  accepted  by  Miss 
Wilma  Merrill  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  By 
the  time  a  cabby  had  driven  the  couple  to  a  hotel 
Dr.  O'Brien  had  secured  the  consent  of  Miss 
Merrill  to  an  immediate  marriage.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  at  once  in  St.  Leo 's  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  Rev.  Father  Carey.  The  bride 
has  been  teaching  school  at  Missoula,  Mont. 
She  met  the  doctor  casually  one  year  ago,  but 
there  had  been  no  courtship. 


Bread   "Cast  on  Water"  by  Little  Welsh  Girl 
Will  Net  Her  $80,000. 

London. — A  charming  little  romance,  which 
reads  more  like  a  fairy  tale  than  actual  fact, 
came  to  light  at  Cardiff  yesterday. 

Nellie  Hawkins,  a  young  woman  who  resides  in 
the  town,  is  to  receive  a  fortune  of  $80,000  from 
Harold  Swadolf,  a  rich  German,  whom  she  be- 
friended when  he  was  penniless  and  starving. 

Eighteen  years  ago  a  number  of  little  boys  and 
girls  were  playing  near  the  old  slaughter-house 
in  Cardiff,  when  a  man,  ragged,  tired,  and  hun- 
gry, approached  them.  The  children  stopped 
their  merry  prattle,  and  cast  wondering  looks  at 
each  other.  Among  them  was  Nellie  Hawkins, 
who  was  eating  bread  and  butter. 

The  man  asked  her  for  a  small  share  of  the 
food,  and  the  girl  offered  him  all  she  had.  He 
ate  it  greedily,  and  said  he  had  not  tasted  food 
for  three  days. 

Then  the  girl,  like  a  good  fairy,  ran  home, 
and  brought  the  hungry  man  more  bread  and 
butter.  For  nearly  a  week  the  man  was  seen 
near  the  slaughter-house,  and  every  day  Nellie 
Hawkins  gave  him  food. 

Eventually  he  left  the  district,  and  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  him  until  yesterday,  when  he 
wrote  to  a  resident  in  Cardiff  explaining  that 
he  was  now  rich,  and  inquiring  for  the  address 
of  his  little  benefactor.  The  letter,  which  was 
signed  "Harold   Swadolf,"   continued: 

"When  I  used  to  tell  her  how  hungry  I  was 
her  eyes  would  fill  with  tears,  but  I  never  forgot 
Nellie  Hawkins.  I  am  a  rich  man  today.  I  am 
coming  to  England,  next  spring  to  make  her  a 
present  of  $80,000  if  she  is  alive." 

Nellie  Hawkins  was  found  to  be  living  with 
her  sister  in  Ebenezer  Street,  Cardiff,  and  she 
declared  that  she  distinctly  remembers  Swadolf, 
who  was  formerly  a  baker  in  Salisbury  Road. 

Skeptical  people  in  Cardiff  regard  Swadolf 's 
generosity  as  a  case  of  long-distance  gratitude. 
They  think  he  ought  to  send  the  money  at  once 
by  post,  instead  of  bringing  it  himself  next 
spring. 

It  is  believed  that  he  is  connected  with  a 
well-to-do  German  family. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


INSANE  OVER  PANAMA  CANAL 


Cleveland  Man  Imagines  He  Is  the  President  and 
Loses  His  Mind. 

Cleveland,  Ohio — Reading  reports  of  the  Pan- 
ama canal  controversy  is  claimed  to  have  driven 
Charles   Scanlon   temporarily  insane. 

Scanlon  had  the  opinions  of  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives on  the  canal  question  on  his  finger 
tips,  and  eagerly  devoured  every  article  relating 
to  that  subject.    He  was  regarded  by  his  friends 
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as  the  best-informed  man  of  their  acquaintance 
on  the  subject  of  the  canal. 

Scanlon  was  found  recently  wandering  around 
the  streets.  He  said  that  he  was  endeavoring 
to  get  men  to  finish  the  work  on  the  canal. 

He  was  laboring  under  the  hallucination  that 
he  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  was  greatly 
troubled  as  to  whether  he  should  go  down  to  the 
peninsula  himself  or  send  Taft  there. 

He  was  taken  to  the  county  jail  by  a  patrol- 
man and  a  charge  of  insanity  placed  against 
him. — Chicago  Tribune. 


ROMANTIC  MARRIAGE  A  FAILURE 


Woman  who  Eloped  Once  Disappears  and  Hus- 
band Fears  She  has  Eloped  Again. 


Kenosha,  Wis. — The  police   of 
been    asked    to    search   for   Mrs. 
Forester,  wife  of  E.  L.  Forester, 
tractor,  who  has  diappeared.    Mr 
her    husband    had    a    romantic 
years   ago   after  they  had  been 
two   weeks.     Mrs.   Forester   left 
children  sleeping  in  the  house  she 
band  believes  she  has  eloped. 
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DIGS  SELF  OUT  OF  OWN  GRAVE 


Bulldog  of  Great  Fidelity  and  Intelligence  Sur- 
prises  Mourners. 

Ware,  Mass. — Distinguished  for  the  remark- 
able intelligence  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has 
for  years  guarded  his  mistress.  Miss  Mary  Howe, 
against  attacks  from  mysterious  enemies,  Ted, 
a  bulldog,  scored  the  greatest  triumph  of  his 
career  a  few  days  ago  by  digging  himself  out  of 
a  grave  in  which  he  had  been  placed  when  sup- 
posedly dead  from  poison. 

In  order  that  they  might  more  easily  destroy 
the  property  of  Miss  Howe,  which  has  repeat- 
edly been  set  on  fire,  her  enemies,  it  is  supposed, 
gave  poison  to  the  dog.  When  he  had  appear- 
ently  breathed  his  last  he  was  buried  under  a 
tree  where  he  had  loved  to  lie. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  Miss  Howe  heard  a 
familiar  bark  and  sent  the  hired  man  to  investi- 


gate. It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  man 
was  at  first  unable  to  discern  the  author  of  the 
bark,  but  soon  the  sound  was  repeated  and  as 
his  eyes  became  adjusted  to  the  dim  light  he 
spied  the  bulldog's  head  sticking  out  of  the  new 
made  grave.  Exhausted,  the  animal  was  unable 
to  get  more  than  his  head  above  ground,  and 
could  only  bark.  After  being  rescued  Ted  wagged 
his  tail  gratefully,  and  on  being  fed  gradually 
regained  strength,  and  resumed  his  duties  as  a 


MAPLEINE 


and 
Sugar 


MAKE 

Table  Syrup 

Better  than  Maple 

The  housewife  prepares  it  in 
her  own  kitchen  in  five  minutes. 
Simply  dissolve  white  sugar  and 
add  Mapleine  for  the  delicate 
Maple  Flavor. 


35-CENT  BOTTLE 


Sent    to  any  address  on 
receipt  of   stamps. 


CRESCENT  MFG.  CO.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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FREE  BOOK 


'^/fow  to  Remember"* 


-—--'The  Key  lo  Success"' 

rRtC    TO    READERS    OJ 
THIS    PUBLICATION* 


YOUR  SUCCESS  IN  LIFE  DEPENDS 
UPON  YOUR  MEMORY.  I  have  re- 
duced the  Art  of  Memory  to  a  science,  so  that 
the  ordinary  brain  is  capaUe  of  retaining  facts 
as  easily  as  the  more  gifted.  You  are  no  greater 
intellectually  than  your  memory, 

G.  You  can  stop  forgetting  by  a  little  practice 
and  a  few  simple  rules.  You  can  study  my 
course   anywhere,    any  time,  in  spare  moments, 

C  Inexpensive,  increases  business  capacity, 
doubles  income  and  social  standing  by  giving  an 
alert  memory  for  names,  faces,  business  details 
and  study.  Develops  will,  concentration,  con- 
versation, public  speaking,  writing,  etc. 

C  Write  today  for  FREE  copy  of  my  inter- 
esting booklet,  "How  to  Remember,"  also 
trial  copyrighted  lesson. 

DICKSON  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY 

722  KIMBALL  HALL  CHICAGO 
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watchdog.  The  dog  liad  obtained  enough  air  to 
keep  alive  in  his  new  made  grave,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  earth  drew  the  poison  from  his 
body. 

Ted  has  been  with  Miss  Howe  two  years,  and 
has  made  himself  useful  in  doing  errands  be- 
sides keeping  away  trespassers.  Every  morning 
he  goes  to  meet  the  rural  mail  carrier  and  carries 
letters  and  papers  to  his  mistress.  He  can  let 
down  or  put  up  bars  leading  to  the  pasture  in 
the  rear  of  the  farmhouse,  and  except  when  the 
cows  pass  to  and  from  the  barnyard  Ted  is  care- 
ful to  keep  the  bars  shut. 


WHISKY  KILLS  A  BABY 


Little  Tot  Finds  Liquor,  Gets  Drunk  on  It,  and 

Dies. 

Watertown,  S.  D. — The  2-year-old  son  of  Her- 
man Sturtz  is  dead  as  the  result  of  drinking 
whisky.  The  little  one  in  some  manner  unknown 
secured  a  flask  of  whisky  which  had  been  kept 
in  the  house  for  medicinal  purposes  and  drank 
most  of  its  contents.  In  a  short  time  the  liquor 
took  effect,  but  the  father,  believing  the  child 
was  only  drunk,  and  that  the  effects  of  the  liquor 
soon  would  wear  off  did  not  summon  a  physician 
at  once.  When,  however,  the  child  was  still  in 
a  comatose  condition  on  the  following  day,  a 
physician  was  summoned.  The  doctor  found  the 
child  in  a  sad  plight,  with  the  muscles  of  the  en- 
tire body  tense  and  contracted.  Treatment  was 
given,  but  without  result,  and  the  child  soon 
afterward  died. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


SENDS  LOCK  OF  HIS  WHISKERS 


Betrayed  Wife  Wants  Police   to   Trace   Spouse 
Through  Relics  of  Shave. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — Since  what  time  Sher- 
lock Holmes  came  into  being  after  that  famous 
tussle  with  Moriarty  upon  the  beetling  Switzer- 
land crag  there  has  been  presented  for  that  in- 
ductive method  that  has  made  him  universally 
celebrated  no  problem  more  perplexing  than  has 
been  presented  to  the  gumshoe  man  under  Cap- 
tain of  Detectives  Wren  in  the  case  presented 
for  their  attention  by  Mrs.  Lotta  Robbins  of 
Aurora,  Ind.  The  ease  of  Mrs.  Robbins  revolves 
about  a  lock  of  gray  streaked  hair,  alleged  to 
have  been  one  time  parcel  of  the  chin  whiskers 
of  the  spouse  of  Mrs.  Robbins,  who  left  the  bed 
and  board  of  his  lawfully  wedded  wife  to  elope 
from  Aurora  to  San  Francisco  with  another 
man's  wife. 

Who  the  woman  was  with  whom  her  spouse 
levanted  the  injured  wife  does  not  state.  She 
says  she  is  only  concerned  in  having  her  better 
lialf  back  again.  Words  failed  her  when  her  pen 
essayed  to  set  down  for  the  information  of  the 
authorities  an  exact  description  of  her  erring 
husband,  so  she  inclosed  for  the  inforraation  of 
the  police  a  generous  chunk  lovingly  garnered 
when  he  last  had  harvested  his  whiskers.     The 


occasion  of  the  last  cutting  she  set  forth,  had 
indeed  been  when  he  had  shaved  his  face  clean 
prior  to  his  trip  with  the  other  man's  wife. 

While  the  local  detective  bureau  takes  a  cer- 
tain pride  in  ferreting  out  dark  and  deeply 
hidden  mysteries,  the  proposition  of  tracing  a 
clean  shaven  man  by  the  color  of  the  last  crop 
of  whiskers  that  he  supported,  they  confess  is 
perplexing.  However,  Captain  of  Detectives 
Wren  has  detailed  Detectives  Harry  Reynolds, 
Ray  Silvey,  and  Ross  Whitaker  to  make  an  effort 
to  locaie  the  whiskerless  man  and  return  him  to 
the  woman  who  so  sacredly  and  all  unsuspecting 
garnered  and  cherished  his  "knightly  growth 
that  fringed  his  chin,"  which  he  had  shaved 
away  before  faithlessly  setting  forth  on  his  flight 
with  the  other  man's  wife. 

Meantime  men  with  clean  shaven  chins  whose 
whiskers,  if  started,  would  display  a  brownish 
tint  sprinkled  with  gray,  are  warned  to  keep 
from  the  vicinity  of  Detectives  Reynolds,  Whit- 
aker and  Silvey,  lest  they  be  gathered  within  the 
dragnet  of  the  police  and  made  to  prove  an  alibi. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


$5  FOR  BEING  $20,000  HONEST 


New  Haven  Railroad  Employee  Found  Cigar  Box 
Full  of  Money — Gave  It  Back. 

Does  honesty  pay?  This  is  the  question  which 
the  employees  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford'  Railroad  deliberated  over  lately.  After 
having  heard  the  experience  of  W^illiam  Fenlon, 
an  employee  at  Port  Chester,  the  majority  have 
their  doubts. 

While  Fenlon  was  attending  to  his  duties  one 
day  last  week  he  found  a  cigar  box  lying  on  the 
station  platform  at  Port  Chester  and,  picking  it 
up,  took  it  into  the  baggage-room  and  opened  it. 
His  discovery  shocked  him.  The  box  was  packed 
with  $100  bills.  Fenlon  kept  his  discovery  a 
secret,  and  about  an  hour  later  a  well-dressed, 
unknown  woman  rushed  into  the  baggage-room 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  a  cigar-box  pack- 
age. 

"What  did  it  contain?"  asked  Fenlon. 

The  woman,  who  was  so  excited  that  she  could 
hardly  talk,  answered,  "Twenty  thousand 
dollars. ' ' 

Fenlon  put  his  hand  under  the  counter  and 
taking  hold  of  the  box  full  of  money  handed  it  to 
the  woman.  Too  nervous  to  give  her  name  or 
even  thank  him,  the  woman  rushed  out  and 
boarded  a  train  for  New  York. 

According  to  the  story,  the  unknown  woman 
was  taking  the  money  to  her  husband  in  New 
York,  but  dropped  it.  She  discovered  her  loss 
at  Rye  and  alighting  from  the  train  drove  back 
to  Port  Chester. 

Fenlon  received  an  anonymous  letter  yester- 
day morning  containing  a  crisp  $5  bill  and 
thanking  him  for  his  honesty. — New  York  World. 
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BUY= 


BEFORE  THE  ADVANCE 

A  splendid  investment  for  Quick  Profits.  Buy  now  the  Stock  of  the 
PITTSBURG-MANHATTAN  Mining  Company,  of  Tonopah,  Nevada 
100,000  shares— Par  Value  $1.00,  Fully  Paid  and  Non- Assessable—Offered 
at  10   cents   per   share. 

PROPERTY   AND    LOCATION 


The  most  notable  facts  of  the  Company  are  that 
it  owns  proven  gold  and  silver-bearing  land;  not 
only  is  the  ore  there,  but  it  is  there  in  quantities, 
an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  pay  ore. 
The  Company  owns  the  Gregory  Group  of  five 
Claims  situated  in  the  famous  MANHATTAN 
DISTRICT,  and  also  has  several  claims  in  the 
TONE  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT;  both  these 
Districts  are  the  richest  in  the  WORLD.  The 
tunnels  have  been  opened  up  on  the  Lone  Moun- 
tain claims  and  indications  point  to  striking  large 
bodies  of  high  grade  ore  carrying  values  in  Gold 
and  Silver. 

MINING  HAS  BUILT  MANY  GREAT  FORTUNES 

Nothing  so  surely  offers  large  returns  as  a 
^ood  Mining  Stock.  Probably  you  do  not  realize 
how  many  people  there  are  who  are  enjoying  a 
regular  income  as  a  result  from  investing  in  min- 
ing stocks.  There  are  thousands  of  them,  and 
they  are  largely  those  who  bought  their  stock 
when  the  opportunity  was  first  offered  to  secure 
shares  at  a  low  price  before  the  company  had 
begun  to  pay  dividends.  Stocks  of  many  mining 
companies  have  advanced  from  a  few  cents  a 
share  to  prices  ranging  from  $100  to  $1500  a 
share  in  value,  and  besides  have  paid  back  to 
the  investors  in  dividends  many  hundred  times 
what  they  first  invested.  Many  of  the  companies 
are  paying  from  100  per  cent,  to  1000  per  cent, 
in  dividends  on  the  first  price  of  the  stock.  To 
grasp  this  opportunity  and  purchase  stock  in  the 
PITTSBURG-MANHATTAN  MINING  COM- 
PANY at  10  CENTS  a  share  means  success  to 
you;  and  that  means  houses,  good  living,  travel, 
education  and  social  privileges  for  your  children. 


If  you  do  not  grasp  this  opportunity  and  secure 
a  good  share  of  wealth  you  are  likely  to 
be  classed  as  a  failure.  The  proposition  is 
in  the  hands  of  men  whose  ability  and  integrity 
cannot  be  questioned,  and  these  men  pledge 
themselves  to  see  that  each  and  every  investor 
in  the  enterprise  receives  an  equal  division  of 
the  profits.  Experts  have  examined  the  property, 
and  it  is  the  universal  opinion  that  it  has  a  won- 
derful future. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Company  is  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  Capital  stock  of  $1,000,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $1.00 
each;  400,000  shares  are  in  the  treasury  which 
will  be  sold  as  required  for  developments  from 
time  to  time. 


IOC  PER  SHARE,  CASH  OR  INSTALLMENTS 

We  want  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that 
you  don't  have  to  be  rich  in  order  to  become  a 
shareholder  in  this  splendid  Company.  The  pricb 
of  shares  is  only  10c  and  you  can  buy  as  few  as 
one  hundred  (100),  $10.00  worth.  If  you  are 
not  in  a  position  to  pay  cash  for  all  the  shares 
you  desire  to  own  we  will  accept  a  small  pay- 
ment down  with  the  order,  the  remainder  to  be 
paid  in  five  monthly  installments.  Suppose  you 
want  to  invest  $10.00  in  this  company;  simply 
send  us  $2.50  with  your  order  for  100  shares,  and 
thereafter  $1.50  per  month  for  five  montlis  and 
the  stock  will  be  paid  for.  It's  very  easy — any- 
one can  afford  to  do  this.  Almost  every  one  has 
enough   money    in    a  year    to    buy   an    interest 
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in  this  Company  which  would  make  him  inde- 
pendent for  life.  Send  in  your  order  to-day. 
The  following  table  will  show  you  just  how  many 


shares  your  money  will  buy,  the  amount  you  send 
if  you  want  to  pay  all  cash,  and  the  plan  for 
monthly  payments : 


WHAT   YOUR   MONEY   WILL   BUY 


100 

shares 

$      10.00 

cash 

or 

$    2.50  cash  and 

200 

shares 

20.00 

cash 

or 

5.00  cash  and 

300 

shares  • 

30.00 

cash 

or 

5.00  cash  and 

400 

shares 

40.00 

cash 

or 

5.00  cash  and 

500 

shares 

50.00 

cash 

or 

10.00  cash  and 

600 

shares 

60.00 

cash 

or 

10.00  cash  and 

800 

shares 

80.00 

cash 

or 

10.00  cash  and 

1,000 

shares 

100.00 

cash 

or 

20.00  cash  and 

2,000 

shares 

200.00 

cash 

or 

40.00  cash  and 

5,000 

shares 

500.00 

cash 

or 

100.00  cash  and 

10,000 

shares 

1,000.00 

cash 

or 

200.00  cash  and 

In  offering  this  stock  we  present 
resources  of  their  properties  and  the 
RECOMMEND  THE  PURCHASE  OF 


$    1.50  per  month  for  5  months 

3.00  per  month  for  5  months 

5.00  per  month  for  5  months 

7.00  per  month  for  5  months 

8.00  per  month  for  5  months 

10.00  per  month  for  5  months 

14.00  per  month  for  5  months 

16.00  per  month  for  5  months 

32.00  per  month  for  5  months 

80.00  per  month  for  5  months 

160.00  per  month  for  5  months 

it  as  a  solid  and  safe  investment,  not  a  speculation.    The 

amount  of  rich  ore  seem  so    inexhaustible    that    WE 

THIS  STOCK  TO  EVERY  INVESTOR. 


MACKAY,  MUNROE  &  COMPANY 
BANKERS  &  BROKERS. 

Goldfield,  Nevada 
Gentlemen: 

I    hereby  subscribe  for shares 

(at    10c    per    share)  of  the    Capital  Stock    of    the   PITTSBURG-MANHATTAN  MINING  COMPANY  of 

Tonopah  (par  value  $  1 .00  per  share)  for  which  find  enclosed  $ 

Please  issue  stock  in  name  of : 

Name  (in  full) 

Street  and  No 

City  or  Town 

State 

Yours  truly, 

Signature  

Put  Name  d  your  Paper  Along  this  Line 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS: 

ROBERT  M.  WINTER    (Land  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburg),  President  T.  THOMER    (Tonopah),  Vice-President 

E.  G.  MINARD    (Mine  Owner  and  Operator,  Tonopah),  Secretary     E.  B.   CUSHMAN  (Cashier 

State  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Tonopah),  Treasurer.     W.  B.  BARTHOLOMEW    (Tonopah 

Goldfield  Railroad  Co.,  Tonopah),  Director. 


100,000  Shares  of  the  above  Stock  are  now  offered  for  public  subscription  at  IQc 
per  share.  MAIL  APPLICATION  WITH  REMITTANCE  (CHECK,  DRAFT,  P.  O.  or 
EXPRESS  MONEY  ORDER)  TODAY  FOR  THE  NUMBER  OF  SHARES  YOU 
DESIRE.  CERTIFICATES  WILL  BE  IMMEDIATELY  FORWARDED  ON  RECEIPT 
OF  YOUR  LETTER. 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 

MACKAY,  MUNROE  &  COMPANY, 

Bankers   and  Brokers  Goldfield,  Nevada 

Reliable    Representatives    Wanted    Everywhere 

Please  mention  The  Pandex  when  writing  to  AdTertlaera. 
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r-  HIS     ONE     OVERSIGHT. 

Japhet  (tenth  day  out) — I'll  tell  you  what  makes  the  cast  animals  roar  so,  Pop;  they're 
howling  for  fresh  meat. 

Noah — Darn  the  luck!  I  knew  I'd  forget  something!  There  isn't  an  ounce  of  horic  acid 
on  board  ! — Puck. 


PUSHES  BARROW  OP  SAND  UP  HILL 


Workman  Proves  That  He  Can  Do  Man's  Work 
and  Wins  Case. 

Wilksbarre,  Pa. — The  pushing  of  a  loaded 
wheelbarrow  to  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  was  the 
means  taken  by  Aid.  John  F.  Donohue  of  the 
Third  ward  of  this  city  recently  to  solve  a  case 
in  his  court. 

Joseph  Bolis  sued  the  McGowan  Construction 
company  for  wages,  claiming  he  was  promised 
$1.50  and  paid  only  $1.30  a  day.  The  company's 
defense  was  that  the  man  was  not  able  to  do  a 
man's  work.  The  alderman  ordered  Bolis  to 
push  a  wheelbarrow  loaded  with  sand  to  the  top 
of  a  hill. 

The  hill  is  two  blocks  long  and  the  grade  is 
steep,  but  Bolis  gained  the  top  after  considerable 
effort.  He  was  thereupon  awarded  the  full 
amount  of  his  claim. — Chicago  Tribune. 


TEACHER   RIDES   A   GOAT 


Pupils  in  Suffield,  Conn.,  School  Play  Hoax  on 
Woman  Tutor. 

Suffield,  Conn. — Girls  who  are  uienibers  of  the 


Lisbain  secret  society  of  the  Suffield  Literary 
institute  played  a  joke  on  Miss  Katherine  Davis, 
the  teacher  of  English  in  the  academy,  which 
filled  this  peaceful  tobacco  raising  town  full  of 
mirth. 

They  put  her  through  a  "fake"  initiation, 
part  of  which,  unknown  to  Miss  Davis,  was  in 
public.  They  informed  her  that  she  had  been 
elected  to  their  society  and  that  they  would  call 
for  her  Saturday  evening  for  initiation.  Bearing 
torches  they  went  to  Miss  Davis's  boarding  house 
and  read  a  bogus  ritual,  which  pledged  her  to 
eternal  secrecy  and  immunity  from  classroom 
punishment.  No  matter  what  happened  to  her 
Miss  Davis  agreed  not  to  report  it  to  the  faculty. 
She  was  blindfolded  and  then  told  that  she  was 
traversing  the  temples  of  the  ancient  society. 
She  was  loaded  in  a  go-cart  and  hauled  through 
the  streets  of  Suffield. 

The  girls,  who  belong  to  the  society,  took  their 
teacher  to  an  old  tobacco  warehou.se  and  held  the 
initiation  proper.  A  goat  was  hunted  up  and 
around  the  warehouse  Miss  Davis  was  compelled 
to  ride  the  animal.  She  was  asked  all  sorts  of 
questions  aud  answered  them  tremulously. 
Meanwhile  a  score  of  freshmen  who  liad  heard 
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For  the  clearest  exposition  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Monopoly  and  its  dealings  with  both 
miners  and  customers,  read — 

DAN     BEARD'S 

MOONBLIGHT 

AND  SIX  FEET  OF  ROMANCE 


With  fifty  pictures  by  the  author;  an  introductory  study 
by  Mr.  Louis  F.  Post,  of  The  Public,  and  an  appendix 
by  the  author. 

"  Dan  Beard  can  6t  text  and  illustration  in  the  most  stritung  manner. 
Every  citizen  should  know  '  the  fact  of  the  matter,'  as  here  written,  and 
(or  those  who  do  not  enjoy  reports  and  statistics,  yet  desire  to  be  posted, 
the  book  is  for  them-'-an  opportunity  to  'see  things  as  they  really 
are.'  .     How  the  book  and  the  mine  of  the  story  came  to  be 

named  *  Moonblight  *  is  a  fascinating  bit  of  narrative.  How  this  man, 
who  went  to  '  the  struggling,  dirty  mining  town  of  Pennsylvania  '  to  look 
after  the  interests  d  himself  and  other  mine  owners  ;  how  he  could  not  get 
away  from  what  he  saw  and  heard  ;  and,  at  last,  how  he  dared,  with  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  to  interest  himself,  humanely,  in  the  fate  of  the 
sooty  army  of  toilers,  and  their  families,  is  more  convincing  than  anything 
you  will  find  in  official  reports. — San  Francisco  Star. 

Price,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.35 


OTHER  BRANDT  BOOKS 

HOW  ENGLAND  AVERTED  A  REVOLUTION  OF  FORGE 

By  B.  O.   FLOWER.     With  an  appendix    giving  the    social   and 
reformative  poetry  of  the  period. 
SI. 25  net;  by  mail.  Sl.35. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  CITY  BEAUTIFUL 

By  JOAQUIN  MILLER,  "One  of  the  most  beautiful  spiritual 
visions  of  all  ages." — Boston  Transcript. 

With  a  photogravure  of  the  author  and  his  mother.  $\.50  net; 
by  mail.  *l.58. 

THE  GATE  BEAUTIFUL 

By  PROF.  JOHN  WARD  STIMSON.  Principles  and  Methods 
in  Vital  Art  Elducation.  With  thousands  of  illustrations.  Two  edi- 
tions. Cloth  bound,  S7.50  net ;  by  mail.  47.95.  Paper-covered,  *3.50 
net;  by  mail,  S3. 76.  Send  four  cents  for  a  proqiectus  giving  further 
information. 

IN  NATURE'S  REALM 

By  CHARLES  C.  ABBOTT.  M.  D.  Ninety  drawinm  »nd  a 
photogravure  frontispiece  by  Oliver  Kemp.     !?2.50  net ;  by  mail,  S2.66. 

GAPE  GOD  BALLADS  AND  OTHER  VERSE 

By  JOE  UNCOLN.  Drawings  by  Edward  W.  Kemble.  "This 
verse  appeals  to  something  inside  of  you  that  goes  deeper  than  defini- 
tions."— Pittsburgh  Gazette. 

«l.25  net:  by  mail,  «l.33. 

ELEGIES :   ANGIENT  AND  MODERN 

By  MARY  LLOYD.  A  critical  and  historical  study  of  elegiac 
poetry,  together  with  an  anthology  containing  the  choicest  specimens  of 
this  noble  form  of  verse.     Two  volumes.     Vol,  I  now  ready. 

Each  volume,  $1 .50  net ;  by  mail.  Si  .62. 

MONKS  AND  MONASTERIES 

By  ALFRED  WESLEY  WISHART.  "As  a  fair  and  judicial 
account  of  monastidsm  this  may  be  regarded  as  ranking  with  the 
best. ""-Outlook. 

Two  editions.  8vo.,  illustrated,  S3.50  net ;  by  mail,  53.68.  I  2mo. 
(new  edition),  Si. 50  net;  by  mail.  Si. 62. 


Order  from  your  bookseller,  or 
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HEALTH  WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

OXYDON  O  R 

Cures  all  manner  of  diseases  with  Oxygen  from  the  air.     Lives 
*  saved  that  would  be  hooeless  under  the  old  methods. 

The  time  is  now 
at  hand  when  it  is  as 
easy  to  get  well  as  it 
is  to  get  sick.  Think 
of  having  a  way  at 
your  own  home  to 
cure  all  sickness  of 
the  family  withou 
doctors  or  drugs. 
The  application  of 
Oxydonor  compels 
the  body  to  absorb 
oxygen  through  the 
lungs,  membranes  and  pores  of  the  skin,  thus 
oxygenating  the  whole  volume  of  the  blood,  in- 
stilling new  life  and  vigor  into  the  system,  caus- 
ing all  the  vital  organs  to  act  naturally.  When 
the  blood  is  filled  with  the  living  force  of  oxygen 
disease  is  absolutely  impossible. 

It  carries  the  vital  force  of  animation  in  every 
pulse  beat,  and  when  made  adequate  it  moves 
every  function,  throws  off  any  disease,  causing 
the  process  of  life  to  prevail.  The  nature  of  the 
disease  makes  no  difference — this  natural  anima- 
tion overcomes  any  form  of  disease.  Case  after 
case  has  been  cured  of  Stomach  Trouble,  Rheu- 
matism, Nervous  Prostration,  Insomnia,  Kidney  and 
Liver  Trouble,  Dropsy,  Blood  Disease,  Ulcers,  Ab- 
cesses.  Tumors,  Scrofula,  St.  Vitus  Dance,  Lung 
Diseases,  Catarrh  of  Head,  Throat  or  Stomach, 
Change  of  Life,  etc. 

All  this  is  simply  the  operation  of  a  natural  law, 
and  it  is  not  half  as  wonderful  as  the  fact  that  you 
can  send  your  voice  along  a  little  wire  for 
thousands  of  miles,  yet  no  one  doubts  the  tele- 
phone or  is  astonished  at  what  it  accomplishes.  Is 
it  strange,  then,  that  a  new  discovery  should  be 
made  in  the  line  of  physical  science  as  applied  to 
the  healing  art."* 

Oxydonor  is  sold  for  self  home  use,  and  is 
not  a  battery  or  electricity. 

GEORGE  GOODALE.  Secretary  Detroit  Frce-PreM,  writes  : 

I  Iedow  of  no  other  discovery  whose   value  approaches  Oxydonor.     I  have 
a  sure  conviction  founded  on  actual   personal  experience  that  it  is  one  or  the 
greatest  boons  within   human   reach,   and  it  seems  to  me  the  most  important 
step  toward  healing  human  ills  in  three  thousand  years, 
MRS.  R,  O.  BURNHAM,  of  Waco,  Texas,  writes  : 

We  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  Oxydonor,   especially  for  the 
children.     Whenever  I  hear  of  a  child  being  sick  I  want  them  to  try  Oxydo- 
nor, for  it  always  cures, 
W.  N.  PICKARD,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  writes  : 

We  have  had  Oxydonor  in  our  family  for  about  three  years,  and  we  rely 
on  it  implicitly  for  every  ill. 
MRS.  SALUE  M.  HADSELL,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  writes: 

I  was  a  total  wreck  when  I  procured  your  Oxydonor,  having  long  suffered 
with  curvature  of  the  spine,  stomach  j.nd  heart  trouble,  rheumatism  and 
various  troubles,  and  I  lived  for  forty  years  on  drugs  and  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  well  or  free  from  pain,  but  since  using  Oxydonor  I  scarcely  know 
what  pain  or  sickness  is,  and  i  have  cured  two  cases  with  Oxydonor  of  St. 
Vitus  Dance  and  one  case  of  bone  erysipelas  of  forty  years  standing. 

The  full  history  of  above  cases  and  scores  of  others 

siven  with  our  FREE  BOOK. 

Call   or  write   for  our   FREE  BOOK   anj  learn  about  tliis.  the  greatest  of 


all  healing  methods. 

Dr.  Sanche  Oxydonor  Co. 

Dept.  P.  67  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicaco,  III. 
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of  the  affair  gathered  and  stormed  the  ware- 
house. The  girls  had  scouts  around  the  building 
and  at  the  door,  but  the  freshmen  outnumbered 
them  and  were  beating  in  the  doors  when  the 
secret  society  girls  blew  out  the  light. 

Miss  Davis  was  rescued,  the  goat  was  hidden, 
and  the  pretty  teacher  of  English  was  soberly 
told  that  she  would  have  to  let  the  rest  of  the 
initiation  ceremony  and  password  go  till  the  next 
meeting,  when  the  freshmen  could  be  kept  out. 
When  the  freshmen  broke. into  the  warehouse  the 
escapade  had  closed  and  Miss  Davis  reproved  the 
freshies  for  breaking  up  the  society's  fun. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Just  after  Ryan  had  laid  himself  out  one  of 
the  waiters  passed  and,  seeing  the  lid  of  the 
coffin  disarranged,  screwed  it  down.  Ryan  soon 
began  kicking  for  want  of  air,  and  the  patrons 
of  the  chateau,  hearing  strange  noises  in  the 
coffin,  fled,  all  but  Mrs.  Ryan,  who  was  seeking 
her  husband. 

Finally  Ryan  poked  his  fist  through  the  glass 
top  and  followed  with  his  head.  Mrs.  Ryan 
fainted  and  became  so  ill  she  had  to  be  taken 
home  in  a  carriage.  , 


"23"  HIS  HOODOO;  MIND  BROKEN 


JOKER  ALMOST  DIES  IN  COFFIN 


Millionaire    Highly    Successful    in    Attempt    to 
Frighten  his  wife. 

Cincinnati. — It  became  known  here  lately  that 
Millionaire  John  J.  Ryan,  former  plunger,  in  an 
attempt  to  frighten  his  wife  at  the  fall  festival 
a  few  nights  ago,  came  near  suffocating  in  a 
coffin. 

In  the  Chateau  des  Mortes,  a  restaurant,  coffins 
serve  as  tables  and  skulls  as  sugar  bowls.  The 
lights  are  always  turned  low,  and  occasionally 
out  altogether.  It  was  during  one  of  the  periods 
that  the  lights  are  out  that  Ryan  conceived  the 
joke  of  crawling  into  one  of  the  coffins. 


Prisoner    Shows     Signs   of     Insanity    Through 
Brooding  Over  Skidoo  Figures. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa. — To  ascertain  whether  Ju- 
lius Wolfe  has  been  driven  insane  by  his 
fascination  for  the  "skidoo"  figure  "23" 
and  the  unlucky  number  "13"  the  court  has 
postponed  his  trial  for  theft  in  order  that  his 
mental  condition  may  be  investigated.  His  at- 
torney, Charles  B.  Lehanan,  found  him  figuring 
with  "23"  and  "13"  and  refusing  to  answer  any 
questions  and  requested  a  continuance  of  the 
case.  Wolfe  was  arrested  on  August  23.  His  ease 
was  twenty-third  on  the  list,  and  in  a  group 
picture  of  a  female  orchestra  which  he  claims 
as  his  there  are  twenty-three  women. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


RETURNS  AFTER  FIFTY  YEARS 


SETTLED. 

Officer  Keegan— What 's  the  matter  wit  youse? 
Sit  up  an'  act  like  a  gintleman! 

Percy — Am  actin '  like  gen  'lem  'n !  Thisher 
way  a  gen 'lem 'n  acts. — Puck. 


Longing  to  See  Old  Home  Causes  Visit — 
Reported  Massacre. 

Burlington,  la. — After  an  absence 
from  his  home  in  Burlington  of  fifty-one 
years,  his  whereabouts  unknown  to  his 
family,  and  supposed  to  be  dead,  Chris 
Burmaster  came  back  recently  and  made 
himself  known  to  those  of  his  family 
who  were  still  living.  He  is  now  68 
years  old.  When  he  was  17,  working 
on  a  farm  near  this  city,  he  became  dis- 
-j^  couraged  at  the  prospect  and,  without 
saying  a  word  to  his  family  or  any  one 
else,  disappeared,  going  into  the  wilds  of 
South  Dakota,  where  he  took  up  a  farm. 
He  succeeded,  after  a  long  struggle,  in 
putting  himself  into  comfortable  circum- 
stances. He  married  and  then  went  to 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  he  has  since 
been  living  a  retired  life. 

He  found  several  sisters  and  brothers 
still  living  here,  and  some  of  whom  he 
had  never  seen  before.  His  wife  died 
about  two  years  ago,  and  a  longing  to 
see  the  old  home  place  caused  him  to  re- 
turn to  Burlington.  He  will  remain  here 
an  indefinite  period.  During  his  absence 
he  did  not  write  to  his  home  folks,  and 
they  knew  nothing  of  his  whereabouts. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  his  name  ap- 
peared among  the  victims  of  a  South 
Dakota  Indian  massacre,  and  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  he  was  dead.  His 
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WARM  FEET 

The  greatest  comfort  and  luxury  of  modem  days ;  magnetj- 
lire  under  your  feet;    the  greatest  life-protector  known: 
your  feet  keep  warm  all  the  time,  even  If  standing  In  watev 
snow,  and  Ice.    Send  stamp  for  book  of  Information. 
THAOHEK  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO.,  Chl-iago.  lU. 
Suite        7 1 ,  169  Wabash  Avenua 


R 


AG    CARPET  WEAVING  «'«^'??' 

'  Chenille 
Wove  Rugs  and    Silk  Rag  Portieres  woven  to  order.    Also  hand- 
«ome  Fluff  Rugs  made  from  your  old  carpets. 
Send  for  Circulars.  GEO.  MATTHEW. 

709  Fifth  St..  Oakland,  Cai. 


Real  Estate 


BURR-PADDON  COMPANY,  (Inc.).  the  Leading  Real  EsUle  Agents, 
Main  Offices,  1694  Fillmore  Street,  San  Franasco,  Cal.  Branch  at  950 
Broadway,  Oakland;  near  S.  P.  Depot. 


TRICYCLE  COM PANYS 

^  Invalid   Rolling  Chairs 

[  AND  TRICYCLE  CHAIRS 

for  the  disabled  are  the  acme  of  perfection 

2108  Market  S«,  San  Francisco,  California 
837  South  Spnng  St..  Los  Angeles 


MENNEN'S 

BORATED      TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


Any  Cliild 

who  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
Mi'iiiu'ii'H  lioriilod  Tnlfuiii  Toi- 
let I'owthT  daily  ehice  birth  Is 
free  from  the  painful  chapping 
and  chaftnfir  which  cornea  with 
ciiiter  weather. 

mennen's 

soothes  and  heals.andif  used  dal- 
ly, enables  the  most  tender  skin  to 
resist  the  ill  effects  of  changing 
conditions  of  weather. 

Fnt  up  in  non-refill  able  boxes, 
for  your  protection.  If  Meimen's 
fa<-e  is  on  the  cover.  It's  ^eniiinp. 
that's  a  sriiaranteo  of  purity. 
DeliKhtful  after  shaving.  Sold 
everywhere,  or  by  mail  25  cents. 

Sum  pie  Free. 
Gerhard  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Try  Mennen'sVlolet  ( Horated) 
TiiU'uni  I'owder.     It  has  the 
scent  of  fresh  cut  Violets. 


Take  Advantage 
of  this  Special 


Introductory  Offer 


Upon  receipt  of  .fifty 
cents     in      stamps, 
money  order  or  coin 
^^^^^^^^^^^  we  will  send  the  Sep- 

tember, October,  November  and  December  issues  of 

THE      ARENA      MAGAZINE 

as  a  trial  subscription.  This  great  review  of  original  opinion  is  again  edited  by  B.  O.  Flower,  and  since  it  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  it  is  now  everywhere  recognized  as  having  surpassed  its  old  self.  The 
Oakland   (Cal. ) Enquirer  says: 

"  No  one  who  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the  best  thought  of  the  day  in  politics,  economics  and  every  other 
department  of  human  progress  can  afford  to  be  without  THE  ARENA." 

In  addition  to  the  regular  contributions  on  the  public  questions  of  the  day,  THE  ARENA  also  contains 
Short  Stories,  Editorial  Comments,  The  Mirror  of  the  Present,  Book  Studies  and  Reviews  of  New  Books,  as 
well  as  numerous  finely-executed  illustrationb. 


Enter  Your  Subscription 
At    Onci 


25  Cents  a  Copy  :  $2.50  a  Year 

ALBERT  BRANDT,  Publisher 

353  Brandt  Building,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
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brothers   and   sisters   here  had   little   trouble   in 
recognizing  him. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


CIGARETTES  SAVE  A  MAN'S  NECK 


Because  He  Is  Addicted  to  the  Habit  Brady  Es- 
capes Gallows. 

Alexandria,  La. — Thomas  A.  Brady  has  been 
saved  from  the  gallows  because  he  was  a  cigar- 
ette fiend.  The  lone  juror  who  held  out  for  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  for  life  bases  his 
contention  upon  the  fact  that  Brady  was  ad- 
dicted to  the  excessive  use  of  cigarettes. 

This  juror  who  for  sixty  hours  resisted  the 
arguments  advanced  by  his  fellows,  all  of  whom 
favored  imposing  the  death  penalty,  held  that 
Brady  was  not  responsible  for  his  action  when 
he  attacked  Miss  I^aura  Belle  Warren,  the  six- 
teen-year-old girl  who  was  lured  from  her  home 
at  Lecompete  on  Sept.  15. 

In  support  of  his  theory  the  juror  said  that 
the  Government  should  not  allow  the  sale  of 
cigarettes,  therefore  he  held  that  the  Government 
was  partly  responsible  for  the  crime  committed 
on  Miss  Warren. — New  York  World. 


BROKEN  HEART  KILLS  TRAINMAN 


Engineer  Grieves  to  Death;  Fatal  Wreck  Preyed 
on  Mind. 

St.  Peter,  Minn.— The  death  at  Waseca  of 
Peter  E.  Lindell,  formerly  a  locomotive  engineer 
on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  road,  recalls  a 
pathetic  tragedy  of  the  rails.  Lindell 's  train 
killed  a  brother  engineer  near  the  village  of 
Courtland,  this  County,  and  the  accident  so 
weighed  on  his  mind  that  he  is  said  to  have  died 
of  a  broken  heart. 

Lindell  was  reared  in  the  township  of  Oshawa, 
a  few  miles  from  this  city,  and  entered  the  train 
service  when  a  young  man,  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship as  a  fireman  and  then  getting  an  engine. 
Late  in  the  fall,  six  years  ago,  he  started  from 
Waseca  for  Tracy  with  a  heavy  freight.  At  the 
station  he  received  orders  to  go  on  a  siding 
at  Courtland  to  allow  the  passage  of  an  east- 
bound  freight  and  the  early  morning  passenger. 

It  was  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he 
pulled  into  Courtland,  but  the  freight  he  was  to 
meet  was  late  and  he  lay  on  the  side  track  nearly 
an  hour  before  it  came  in  sight.  Unluckily 
there  was  a  new  brakeman  with  Lindell 's  train, 
and  when  the  other  had  passed  he  opened  the 
switch  and  signaled  the  engineer  out  on  the  main 
line. 

Then  Lindell  made  the  blunder  that  he  grieved 
over  until  his  dying  day.  Giving  no  thought  to 
the  approaching  passenger  train,  which  was  leav- 
ing New  Ulm  as  Lindell  pulled  out  of  Courtland, 
he  started  down  the  long  Courtland  hill.  Enter- 
ing the  Redstone  cut  he  saw  the  headlight  of 
the  passenger  locomotive,  but  his  train  had 
gained  such  momentum  it  could  not  be  stopped, 


and  when  they  came  together  'Charlie'  Hanson, 
the  passenger  engineer,  was  instantly  killed. 

Before  the  accident  Lindell  had  always  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  engineers  on  the 
road.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  habits  and 
was  noted  for  his  nerves  of  steel.  In  the  awful 
moment  when  his  train  was  running  down  the 
passenger  he  was  calm  and  collected,  doing  his 
utmost  to  avert  the  wreck,  but  when  he  stepped 
down  from  his  shattered  cab  and  learned  of 
the  death  of  Hanson  his  whole  nature  was 
changed  in  an  instant. 

Other  members  of  his  train  crew  say  that  his 
grief  was  pitiable,  and  he  never  forgave  himself 
for  the  collision.  Without  the  slightest  delay 
he  forwarded  his  resignation,  and  then,  that  he 
might  escape  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  railroad, 
he  bought  a  small  farm  several  miles  from 
Waseca.  There  he  lived  in  retirement  and  when 
visits  to  the  town  were  unavoidable  he  shunned 
his  former  associates  and  could  never  be  induced 
to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  road. 

From  being  the  jolliest  and  most  light-hearted 
and  popular  engineer  on  his  division  he  grew  into 
a  saddened,  disheartened  man,  one  who  avoided 
society  and  was  always  self-contained  and  morose. 
Constant  brooding  soon  robbed  him  of  ambition, 
and  then  it  affected  his  health.  Under  the  great 
nervous  strain  his  physical  powers  gradually 
weakened  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  death 
came  to  him  as  a  welcome  relief. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


BEER   PUTS   OUT    FIRE 


Twenty   Thousand  Vessels   Cracked   and   Extin- 
guished the  Flames. 

Louisville. — The  warehouse  of  Zinn  &  Acker- 
man 's  brewery,  the  largest  in  the  city,  caught 
fire  recently  and  for  a  brief  time  a  block  of 
buildings  was  in  peril.  Twenty  thousand  bottles 
of  beer  suddenly  cracked  as  the  result  of  the  ex- 
cessive heat,  and  the  contents  extinguished  the 
flames  while  the  firemen  were  responding  to  the 
alarm.  Chief  Fillmore  Tyson  said  that  unques- 
tionably the  beer  flowing  down  upon  the  flames 
prevented  a  much  more  serious  loss.  The  dam- 
age  amounted   to  $15,000. 


TALKING  POSTCARD  NEW  FAD; 

INVENTION  OF  A  FRENCHMAN 


Adaptability  of  Phonographic  Disc  to  Another 
Purpose  Promises  to  Become  Popular. 

London. — An  ingenious  device  is  at  present  all 
the  rage  in  France,  and  bids  fair  to  become  as 
popular  in  England  as  it  is  there.  It  is'  a  talking 
postcard. 

The  cards  are  about  three  times  the  thickness 
of  an  ordinary  card,  and  are  fitted  with  phono- 
graphic discs.  Instead  of  writing  your  commun- 
ication in  the  ordinary  manner  you  make  it  ver- 
bally at  the  office  where  you  purchase  the  card. 
It  is  recorded,  the  address  is  written  on  the  other 
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CRAFTMAN'S   GUILD   HOME-MADE 
CHOCOLATES 

For  six  years  1  have  been  making  delicious 
chocolate  creams  that  one  of  my  customers  char- 
acterizes "the  creamiest  creams  that  ever 
melted  on  a  human  tongue  or  won  a  woman's 
heart." 

At  first  I  made  them  for  my  neighbors  here. 
Then  people  from  Chicago  sent  for  them  and 
now  I  am  sending  them  to  particular  people  all 
over  the  country. 

WHY? 

Simply  because  they  are  made  of  the  best  materials  that 
can  be  secured.  Not  a  particle  of  glucose,  starch,  par- 
affine  preservatives,  or  other  adulterants  are  used  in 
CRAFTMAN'S  GUILD  CHOCOLATES. 

My  boxes  are  covered  and  lined  with  Kuro  Kakaboban, 
a  Japanese  made  paper,  and  tied  with  Irish  linen  tape.  A 
recipe  and  dainty  napkin  are  inside  each  box. 

These  chocolates  are  put  up  in  half,  one,  two,  three  and 
five-pound  boxes.     They  sell  for  80  cents  the  pound. 

Add  about  10  cents  per  pound  for  mailing  charges  (we 
will  make  up  the  rest  and  send  by  prepaid  mail  or  ex- 
press). 

Send  her  a  box  of  these  sweets  for  Christmas. 

If  you  desire,  send  me  your  card  and  I  will  enclose  it  in 
the  box  and  direct  it  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
prepaid. 

THE  CRAFTMAN'S  GUILD  SHOP 

HIGHUND  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


BEFORE  YOU  INVEST 

A  dollar  in  anytliing  get  my  book  "How  to  Judge  Investments."  It 
tells  you  all  about  everything  you  should  know  before  making  any  kind 
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soundest  advice  and  may  save  you  many  dollars.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  a  copy ;  do  it  now. 
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The  Little  Bear— "I  see  my  finish;  I'll  be  on 
that  flag  before  long." — St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat. 

side,  and  it  is  then  posted.  The  recipient  places 
it  in  an  ordinary  phonographic  machine  and  hears 
the  voice  of  his  or  her  friend. 

The  inventor,  or  the  adapter,  of  the  phono- 
graphic disc  to  the  uses  of  every-day  life  through 
the  post  claims  that  the  use  of  the  phonograph 
is  only  in  its  infancy.  He  sees  no  reason  why 
in  addition  to  a  signature  on  a  check,  there  should 
not  be,  for  the  banker's  protection,  a  phono- 
graphic record  of  the  amount  and  the  name  in 
the  voice  of  the  signer. 

Then,  again,  a  young  fellow  in  love  would  far 
rather  hear  the  voice  of  his  charmer  than  receive 
a  letter  from  her.  She  sends  cards  numbered 
one,  two,  or  three,  and  so  on,  and  he  has  in  years 
to  come,  if  he  keeps  them,  a  constant  record  of 
her  voice. 

Dr.  Karl  Broul,  in  a  recent  address  at  Cam- 
bridge university  on  the  use  of  phonographs, 
expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
take  away  from  a  meeting  postcard  records  of 
fine  portions  of  impressive  speeches. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


NO  INDIANA  KISS  IN  HIS  SCHOOL 


Minneapolis  Superintendent  Says  His  Pupils  Can 
EUss  on  Mouths. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — "They  can't  teach  such 
doctrine  here  so  long  as  I  am  superintendent  of 
schools,"  said  Superintendent  Jordan  in  discuss- 
ing the  action  of  the  Indiana  state  board  of 
health  in  placarding  public  schools  with  orders 
against  kissing  on  the  mouth  because  of  danger 
of  microbes. 

Dr.  Jordan  is  a  thorough  believer  in  and  advo- 
cate of  the  old-fashioned  way  of  osculation.  So 
far  as  he  is  concerned  whatever  microbes  may 
attach  to  one's  lips  may  go  hang. 

Dr.  Jordan  had  just  finished  reading  an  article 
in    a   weekly   publication    on   Indiana's   crusade 


when  he  threw  the  paper  from  him  with  disgust 
and  made  the  remark  quoted  above. 

"I  guess  a  good  smack  on  the  mouth  is  worth 
all  the  risk  of  bacilli, ' '  he  remarked  as  he  walked 
away. — Chicago  Tribune. 


HUMOROUS  LEGAL  DECISIONS 


This  Time  Vienna  Court  Provokes  Most  Audible 
of  Smiles. 

Vienna. — Seldom  has  a  legal  decision  caused 
so  much  popular  excitement  as  the  recent  ruling 
of  the  Austrian  supreme  court  that  a  conversa- 
tion over  the  telephone  is  to  be  regarded  as 
speaking  in  public,  because  it  might  be  over- 
heard by  a  third  party.  The  judgment  was  given 
in  connection  with  one  of  those  "  ehrenbeleid- 
igung,"  or  slander  cases,  which  are  everyday 
occurrences  in  this  country.  Speaking  through 
the  telephone,  a  man  called  the  cashier  of  a 
bathing  establishment  "an  improper  person," 
and  was  promptly  hauled  up  for  "ehrenbeleid- 
igung,"  and  compelled  to  pay  a  fine.  He  ap- 
pealed against  the  decision,  saying  that  the  re- 
mark was  made  in  private,  but  the  court  of  appeal 
held  it  not  so,  because  the  telephone  operator  or 
some  other  person  might  possibly  have  over- 
heard it. 

So  much  interest  was  aroused  over  this  deci- 
sion that  the  minister  of  commerce,  Dr.  Forscht, 
himself  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  chief 
telephone  office  to  see  to  what  extent  the  tel- 
ephone employees  were  likely  to  overhear  con- 
versations going  on  between  the  subscribers.  The 
minister  has  now  issued  a  stringent  general  or- 
der forbidding  the  employees  to  listen  to  con- 
versations over  the  wires,  and  reminding  them 
that  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  avoid  overhearing  such  talk  it  must  be  regarded 
as  "service  secrets,"  which  all  officials  and  oper- 
ators are  solemnly  pledged  to  observe. — Pitts- 
burg Gazette. 


MUST  DEPOSIT  PIPES  AT  DOOE 


Painters    at    Work    in    St.   James    Palace    Not 
Allowed  to  Smoke. 

London. — The  Lord  Chamberlain  has  been  hard 
on  a  gang  of  men  who  are  painting  twenty-nine 
copies  of  Queen  Alexandra's  portrait  in  oils. 
These  unfortunate  individuals,  who,  although 
quite  without  genius,  are  making  some  very  pre- 
sentable copies  of  Luke  Filde's  famous  portrait 
of  Queen  Alexandra,  have  been  denied  the  priv- 
ilege of  smoking  while  carrying  out  this  work. 

Luke  Tilde's  picture  was  placed  in  a  room  in 
St.  James  palace,  and  the  queen  resolved  to  have 
some  copies  of  it  painted  in  oils  to  send  out  to 
the  various  embassies  and  other  places  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  Half  a  dozen  men  were 
brought  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  old  pal- 
ace in  London  and  started  on  their  work  of  paint- 
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ing  copies  as  near  Ijuke  Tilde's  work  as  possible. 

One  or  two  6f  them,  painter  like,  put  on  very 
old  and  very  big  briar  pipes.  One  of  the  royal 
flunkeys  came  past  the  door  of  the  room  where 
they  were  working,  which  is  near  the  foot  of 
the  grand  staircase  leading  to  the  staterooms, 
which  once  rang  with  the  laughter  of  Queen 
Charlotte  and  the  voice  of  George  III,  and 
are  now  kept  for  distinguished  foreign 
visitors  who  are  not  sufficiently  distinguished 
■  to  be  lodged  in  Buckingham  palace  itself. 

The  flunkey  ran  in  terror  to  his  next  superior 
ofiicer.  The  ofBcer  swooped  down  on  the  unfor- 
tunate painters  in  a  towering  rage  and  said 
the  strength  of  their  tobacco  was  polluting  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  palace.  Thereupon  the 
painters  dropped  their  palettes  and  brushes  and 
went  along  to  the  rooms  kept  as  offices  for  Lord 
Esher,  deputy  constable  of  Windsor  castle,  and 
chief  adviser  of  practical  household  matters  to 
the  king. 

Lord  Esher  explained  that  the  palace  outside 
his  own  rooms  was  not  under  his  superintendence, 
and  they  had  better  ask  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
They  went  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  and 
he  sternly  refused  permission  to  smoke.  The 
men  are  now  hard  at  work  on  the  portrait  of 
Queen  Alexandra  while  sternly  deprived  of  their 
smoke. 

One  of  them  says  that  he  has  never  for  twenty 
years  held  a  brush  in  his  hand  without  having 
a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  It  is  whispered  in  the  pal- 
ace that  the  portraits  of  her  majesty  will  not 
be  quite  so  good  as  they  would  have  been  had 
smoking  been  allowed. — Hearst   News  Service. 


PRESIDENT  REFUSED  NAPKIN 


Dined  With  the  Tars  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  at 
Their  Own  Table. 

Barnstable,  Mass. — President  Roosevelt  visited 
the  North  Atlantic  fleet  off  Cape  Cod  recently 
and  left  with  enthusiastic  praise  for  the  officers 
and  crews  of  the  fleet.  The  crew  of  the  first-class 
battle-ship  Missouri,  on  which  the  President  had 
spent  the  day,  cheered  themselves  hoarse  as  he 
left  the  ship,  for  they  had  had"  an  honor 
paid  to  them  which  no  other  crew  in  the  navy 
had   ever   received. 

The  President  and  his  guests  sat  down  to  din- 
ner with  the  jackies.  This  was  a  surprise  both 
to  officers  and  men.  When  the  Missouri  left  the 
target  ground  and  returned  to  her  anchorage  and 
the  first  mess  call  was  sounded  on  a  marine's 
trumpet  the  notes  had  not  ceased  echoing  when 
the  President  called  Admiral  Evans  to  his  side 
and  announced  that  he  and  his  guests  would  take 
dinner  with  the  sailors. 

The  sailors  jumped  to  their  feet  in  surprise 
when  they  saw  President  Roosevelt  walk  into 
their  midst  on  the  after  gun  deck  and  take  his 
place  at  a  table  where  he  and  his  guests  had  the 
same  mess  that  was  being  served  to  the  sailors 
at  the  surrounding  tables.     One  of  the  men  ob- 


serving that  there  were  no  napkins  on  the  Pres- 
ident's table  rushed  to  the  wardrobe  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  table  linen.  When  he  returned 
President  Roosevelt  thanked  him  but  said  he 
was  "dining  with  the  boys  to-day"  and  would 
have  no  privileges  which  they  did  not  enjoy. 

The  sailors,  pleased  with  the  President's 
action,  took  no  further  steps  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  dinner,  when  they  sent  to  the  President's 
table  a  box  of  cigars  which  had  been  obtained 
by  public  subscription  from  the  navy  canteen. 


PAID  HIS  DEBTS  OF  TWENTY-TWO  YEARS 

Nathan  Petersen,  Honest  Weaver,  Accomplishes 
Chief  Object  of  His  Labor. 

Morristown,  N.  J. — Twenty-two  years  ago 
Nathan  Petersen  promised  residents  of  Hacketts- 
town  to  whom  he  owed  bills  that  he  would  come 
back  to  the  village  and  pay  them  as  soon  as  he 
got  the  money.  Since  then  Petersen,  who  is  a 
resident  of  Passaic,  has  worked  and  saved  with 
that  one  idea.  He  returned  to  Hackettstown 
and  paid  to  his  creditors  amounts  varying  from 
.$7  to  $50. 

Before  Petersen  and  his  family  moved  away 
from  the  town  he  was  a  dyer  and  weaver  of  car- 
pet. He  met  with  adversity  and  sickness  and 
left  his  home  for  Passaic,  where  he  got  a  job  in 
a  mill. 

Petersen  not  only  paid  the  bills,  but  tendered 
a  liberal  rate  of  interest  as  well.  Some  of  his 
creditors  had  died  and  he  paid  their  claims  to 
their  widows.  Petersen  is  now  in  charge  of  a 
mill  at  Passaic. — New  York  Sun. 


WOMAN  FINDS  TOOTH  IN  CANDY 


Caramels    Sold   by   Downtown   Dealers    Furnish 
Surprises  for  Food  Inspectors. 

Food  Inspector  P.  J.  Murray  was  furnished  a 
new  experience  recently  when  Mrs.  Andrew  T. 
Juul,  2418  Colfax  street,  Evanston,  invaded  his 
office  and  invited  him  to  inspect  a  small  object 
she  thrust  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him. 

"Bless  me;  it's  a  tooth!  Whose  is  it?"  said 
the  inspector. 

"Nobody  knows,"  said  Mrs  Juul  indignantly. 
"I  bought  a  pound  of  caramels  at  Berry's  candy 
store  the  other  day  and  one  of  the  caramels  had 
this  tooth  inside  of  it.  I  broke  one  of  my  own 
teeth  trying  to  bite  into  it.  I  went  around  to 
see  the  manager  of  the  store  today  and  demanded 
an  explanation,  and  what  do  you  think  he  said?" 

"Can't  say,"  said  the  inspector. 

"Told  me  that  the  store  couldn't  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  such  mistakes.  Reminded  me  that 
rats  were  found  in  flour  sometimes." 

Murray  went  to  the  candy  store  immediately 
and  bought  samples  of  various  kinds  of  candy, 
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intending  to  have  them  examined  for  teeth  and 
other  foreign  substances. 

During  the  day  Assistant  Food  Inspector  Nason 
condemned  1,000  pounds  of  nut  caramels  which 
he  found  on  a  counter  at  the  Tair.  A  woman, 
who  did  not  give  her  name,  reported  that  she 
bought  some  of  the  caramels  and  that  one  of 
them  had  a  worm  in  it.  Nason  went  to  the  store 
and  found  another  worm  crawling  over  the 
candy. 

"Don't  you  know  this  candy's  rotten?"  he 
asked  the  girl  in  charge  of  the  counter. 

"Why,  I  never  examined  it,"  she  replied. 
"Dear  me,  it  is  rotten,  isn't  it?" 

Inspector  Murray  is  planning  a  special  cru- 
sade on  candy  shops  as  a  result  of  these  two  rev- 
elations.-— Chicago  Tribune. 


TYPEWRITER  PROBLEM  SOLVED 


A  Youth  Invents  an  Automatic   Carriage  That 
Spaces  as  Well. 

Norfolk. — Robert  Eugene  Turner,  an  18-year- 
old  youth  of  this  city,  has  invented  an  automatic 
carriage  for  a  typewriter  which,  those  who  have 
seen  it  declare,  will  solve  a  problem  that  has  puz- 
zled the  manufacturers  of  typewriters  for  years. 

It  was  recognized  long  ago,  experts  assert, 
that  an  automatic  carriage  return  for  a  type- 
writer would  add  from  25  to  30  per  cent  to  the 
speed  of  the  operators.  The  manufacturers  put 
experts  on  the  problem  of  the  transference,  re- 
direction and  control  of  power,  but  none  was 
able  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  Turner  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the 
matter.  He  began  to  experiment  with  drawings 
and  for  three  years  studied  the  problem  at  spare 
times,  day  and  night.  He  finally  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  regulating  the  power  at  all  times,  con- 
trolling and  reversing  it  at  will  by  means  of  the 
space  bar. 

"My  device  is  very  simple,"  Mr.  Turner  said, 
"and  can  be  added  to  machines  at  a  nominal 
cost.  It  will  not  affect  the  durability  of  the 
machine  or  add  to  the  cost  of  repairs.  Its  speed 
is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  in- 
creases the  mechanical  control  of  the  carriage, 
making  it  unnecessary  for  the  operator  to  re- 
move his  hands  from  the  keyboard  as  he  writes. 

"The  mechanism  causes  the  carriage  to  return 
to  the  initial  writing  point  automatically  when 
the  end  of  a  written  line  is  reached,  and  also  to 
return  nonautomatically  from  any  point  in  the 
line  by  pressing  a  special  key.  Provision  for 
cushioning  the  impact  of  the  carriage  to  prevent 
a  destructive  jar  to  the  machine  is  amply  pro- 
vided for,  as  well  as  an  improvement  in  the  run- 
ways and  rollers  bearing  the  carriage,  to  reduce 
the  friction  to  a  minimum. 

"The  momentum  attained  by  the  carriage  in 
its  return  stroke  is  utilized  for  the  line  spacing. 
A  simple  device  is  introduced,  so  that  the  setting 
of  either  the   automatic  or  manual  line  spacer 


will  adjust  the  other  to  conform  in  the  uniform 
spacing  of  the  lines. 

"The  principle  of  the  mechanism  embodies  a 
compound  motor,  consisting  of  two  springs, 
geared  in  such  a  manner  against  each  other  that 
a  shifting  of  the  gearing  results  in  a  change  of 
the  relative  power  of  the  two  springs,  enabling 
each  to  alternate  between  the  other  and  draw 
the  carriage  back  and  forth,  and  mechanism  for 
automatically  or  manually  effecting  the  shifting. 

"The  invention  can  be  used  as  an  improvement 
to  any  of  the  standard  styles  of  typewriters,  as 
it  does  not  affect  any  part  of  the  mechanism  ex- 
cept the  carriage  motors  or  springs,  which  it  re- 
places." 


INDIANS  TALK  LIKE  JAPS 


Government    Agent    Notes    Remarkable    Resem- 
blance in  Language. 

Sheridan,  Wyo.- — "It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  Crow  Indian  language  is  very  much  akin 
to  that  of  the  Japanese,"  said  Colonel  S.  C.  Rey- 
nolds, government  agent  at  the  Crow  Indian 
agency,  who  has  been  making  arrangements  for 
the  opening  of  1,500,000  acres  of  the  Crow  reser- 
vation to  settlement. 

"That  an  Indian  tribe  2,000  miles  from  the 
coast  should  have  many  words  in  common  with 
a  nation  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth  is  most 
remarkable,  and  opens  a  line  of  theory  and  re- 
search upon  which  ethnologists  and  linguists  can 
spend  much  time  and  study. 

' '  Over  on  the  Crow  reservation,  near  the  Custer 
battlefield,  lives  a  negro  named  'Smoky.'  Smoky 
was  born  on  the  reserve,  and  has  been  adopted 
into  the  Crow  tribe,  so  he  is  an  Indian.  He  talks 
the  Indian  language  better  than  he  does  English. 
Smoky  always  works  around  the  agency  and 
usually  for  the  Indian  Agent. 

"Last  year  I  had  a  Japanese  cook  at  the 
agency.  Sveral  days  after  he  came  to  work  for 
me  three  Jap  section  men  from  the  Burlington 
railroad's  gang  came  one  evening  to  see  my 
cook.  They  were  in  the  kitchen  jabbering  away 
when  Smoky  came  in. 

"A  few  minutes  later  the  negro  came  into  my 
library  and  told  me  the  Japs  were  talking  Crow 
instead  of  their  own  language.  At  that  time 
I  could  speak  Indian  only  in  a  limited  way,  but 
I  went  into  the  kitchen  and  asked  my  cook  (who 
could  speak  English)  about  it.  To  my  surprise 
I  found  that  Smoky  was  partially  correct,  and 
that  many  of  the  Japanese  words  were  used  in 
the  Crow  language  with  identically  the  same 
meaning.  I  am  not  enough  of  an  ethnologist  to 
say,  where  these  identical  words  came  from,  or 
whether  or  not  the  Crows  and  the  Japanese  had 
a  common  origin,  but  it,  is  a  curious  fact  that 
these  languages  are  very  much  alike." — Chicago 
Inter-Oeean. 
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HOLDS   BABE   FOR  RENT 


Midvale    Landlord    Kidnaps    Little    One    When 
Mother  Fails  to  Pay. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa. — Failing  to  obtain  several 
months'  back  rent  in  any  other  manner,  Jacob 
Temerer,  who  owns  a  tenement  house  at  Midvale, 
recently  seized  the  two-weeks-old  baby  of  Mrs. 
Michael  Koch  and  ran  away  with  it.  He  went  to 
the  house  with  a  constable,  but  the  little  furni- 
ture there  was  not  one-tenth  the  value  of  the 
rent  due — $50. 

"I'll  take  your  baby  then,"  he  cried,  and, 
seizing  the  infant,  ran  out.  The  constable  ad- 
vised Mrs.  Koch  to  have  him  arrested  for  kid- 
napping, but  she  was  afraid  of  the  law 's  delays, 
and  sped  in  pursuit. 

When  slie  overtook  Temerer  she  paid  him  $25, 
and  promised  the  other  next  day  if  he  gave  the 
child  back,  and  he  then  let  her  take  it. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 


sued  by  Postmaster  Martin  P.  Revell  in  184G. 
W.  A.  Castle,  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  owned 
the  only  known  specimen. 

There  is  no  series  of  postage  stamps  held  in 
higher  esteem  by  the  collectors  than  the  post- 
master stamps,  which  include  between  ten  and 
fifteen  general  types.  They  were  the  forerun- 
ners of  the  regular  United  States  stamps. — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


FIRST  MEAL  KILLS  BRIDE 


$10,000   FOR  A  POSTAGE   STAMP 


Uses  Gasoline  to  Hasten  Fire  for  Husband's 
Breakfast. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — A  bride  of  five  days,  Mrs. 
Rosie  Kamp,  20  years  old,  died  at  the  Braddock 
General  Hospital  recently  from  burns  she  re- 
ceived while  starting  a  fire  with  gasoline. 

Mrs.  Kamp  had  just  returned  from  her  honey- 
moon and  was  preparing  the  first  breakfast  for 
her  husband.  The  fire  was  slow  in  burning  and 
she  used  gasoline  to  hasten  the  flame. 

Mrs.  Kamp  was  horribly  burned  on  the  face 
and  body. 


Collectors  in  Eager  Search  for  Rarest 
Specimen  in  the  World. 

Washington,  D.  C. — That  there  is 
a  United  States  5-cent  postage  stamp 
which  is  worth  $10,000,  a  price  ex- 
ceeding the  highest  figure  ever  paid 
for  a  stamp  of  any  country,  may 
seem  surprising  to  people  not  of  the 
postage  stamp  collecting  cult ;  yet  an 
American  collector  offers  that  sum 
for  a  copy  of  the  Annapolis  (Md.) 
post-master  stamp  on  the  original  en- 
velope similar  to  the  one  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  earl  of  Crawford,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  only  specimen  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  and  is  looked  upon 
by  many  as  the  greatest  rarity  known 
to  philately. 

This  would  make  the  Annapolis 
stamp  the  highest  priced  in  the  world. 
Next  to  it  in  point  of  value  is  a  spec- 
imen of  the  2-penny  Mauritius  stamp, 
for  which  the  German  postal  museum 
is  said  to  have  paid  $9,022.  After 
this  ranks  the  1-penny  Mauritius 
stamp,  for  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
not  long  ago  paid  $7,200. 

This  highly  valued  bit  of  paper 
shows  in  one  corner  a  circular  black 
stamp,  in  the  center  of  which  is  an 
eagle  with  expanded  wings.  One  of 
its  talons  grasps  a  branch,  while  the 
other  holds  three  arrows.  In  the 
beak  is  held  a  sprig  of  olive  or  palm. 

At  the  top  of  the  stamp  is  the  in- 
scription "Postofflce, "  and  at  the 
bottom  "Annapolis."  To  the  left  of 
the  stamp  is  a  large  figure  5,  under- 
neath being  "Paid."  The  color  is 
red  on  white  and  the  stamp  was  is- 


-From  the  New  York  Times. 
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Small  POSITION  ? 


VVc  want  to  teach  you  tbe  Real  Eatate,  General  Brokerage  aiui   Insurai 
Business  by  mail  and  appoint  you 

SPECIAL    REPRESENTATIVE 

of  tlic  oldest  and  largest  co-operative  real  estate  and  brokerage  company  in  the  world. 

Thousands  are  making  $3000  to  $5000  a  year  without  any  investment  of 
capital.      Excellent  opportunities  opened  to  YOU. 

By  our  system  you  can  make  money  in  a  few  weeks  without  interfering  with 
your  present  occupation. 

Tlmrough   Commercial  I^w  Course  free  to  each    Representative. 

\Vrltc  for   rree   Book 


THE    CROSS    COMPANY 


352    Reaper    Block,   CHICAGO 


There's    Reason    in   It. 

A  man  who  has  used  the  Williams 
Typewriter  for  five  years  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  what  it  will  do.  Notice 
it  is  a  comparative  knowledge,  too: 
Rockland  Commercial  College 

ROCKLAND.  ME. 

H,  A.  HOWARD,   Proprietor. 

"  I  have  used  a  number  of  Wiltiams  Typewriters  in 
this  college  during  the  past  five  years,  which  have  been 
subjected  to  hard  usage  at  the  hands  of  students  and 
operated  aide  by  side  with  other  leading  makes  of  type- 
writers. My  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the 
Williams  does  more  and  better  work,  costs  less  for 
maintenance,  and  is  easier  to  operate  than  any  other 
machine."  (Signed)  '^H.  A.  HOWARD." 

IF    YOU    HAVE    NOT    YET     INVESTIGATED     THE 

WILLIAMS 

VISIBLE      STANDARD      TYPEWRITER 

you  have  failed  to  secure  a  writinjE  machine  which  will 
turn  out  exactly  the  kind  of  correspondence  you  have  long 
wanted.  Your  letters  written  on  the  Williams  will  challenge 
the  admiration  of  your  patrons;  you  will  effect  a  saving  of 
90  per  cent  in  maintenance,  increase  your  output  with  no 
increased  effort,  and  have  a  machine  that  stands  up  to  the 
hardest     usage.       It    satisfies.       Write    now.     Booklet    B. 

Williams  Typewriter  Co. 

G::tZi  Office.  Derby,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

London  Office:  57  Holborn  Viaduct. 


^Rife  Hydraulic 
Ram 


(Pumps  Water  by  Water  Fewer) 

Town  Water  Works, 

"^  Railroad  Tanks,         Irrigation, 
Country  Homes,         Greenbouses. 

No  Attention — No  Expense — Runs  Continuously, 

Operates  under  18  inches  to  50  feet  fall.  Elevates  water 
30  feet  each  foot  of  fail.  5000  in  successful  operation. 
Sold  on  30  days  trial.    Catalog  and  estimate  free. 

RIFE  HYORAUUC  RAM  COMPANY, 

2103  Trinity  Blda-.  New  York. 


The  German  Savings  &  Loan  Society 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  C«l. 

■     $  2,552,719.61 

1,000,000.00 

-    -      38,476,520.22 


Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 
Deposits,  June  30,  1905     -      -       . 


F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  President;  Daniel  Meyer,  First 
Vice-President;  Emil  Rohte,  Second  Vice-President; 
A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Cashier;  Wm.  Herrmann,  Asst. 
Cashier;  George  Tourny,  Secretary;  A.  H.  Muller, 
Asst.  Secretary;  Goodfellow  &  Eells,  General  At- 
torneys. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS : 
F.     TiUmann,    Jr.,    Daniel  Meyer,    Emil    Rohte, 
Ign.    Steinhart,    I.     N.   Walter,   N.    Ohlandt,    J.   W. 
Van  Bergen,  E.  T.  Kruse,  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


Western  Process  Engraving  Compony 

PHOIO-INGRAVUS,  0CSt6ll(RS,  IllUSIIttlaRS 
EMBOSSING  PLtlES.  IHRtC  COLOR  HUI-IONCS 


N  ATOM  A   ne&r  5! 


S.F.  Cal. 


DAY  CURE" 

PILES 

CURES  AND  PRCVCNTS 
FUTURE   ATTACKS. 

SCNO  Si. op  FOR  A  PACKAGC 
PREPAID.  I  DO  THE  REST. 

J.G.WoooMAN-71  Park  Pl.N.Y 


fleaise  mention  The  ft'audex   ■%v\ 


Chicago    Conservatory 

Di.  WILUAM  WADE  HINSHAW,  President 

31st  Season 

Most  Complete  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Dramatic 

Art  in  America.     Eminent  Faculty  of  60  Instructors. 

BRANCHES   OF  STUDY  -  Pisno,  Vocal,  Violin.  Public  School 
Music,  Organ,  Theory,  Elocution,  Oratory,  Languages,  Drama  and  Opera. 

50  Free  and  100  Partial  Scholarships. 
Send  Stamp  Address  JOHN  A.  HINSHAW,  Manager. 

(or  Catalogue.  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago. 

ben  writing  to  Advert iMeni. 
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FALL  ASLEEP  AT  OWN  WEDDING 


Bride    and    Groom    Made    Drowsy    by    Intense 
Heat. 

Berlin. — Some  amusing  tales  are  told  of  the 
effect  of  the  recent  heat  wave  throughout  Ger- 
many. 

The  Anzeiger  mentions  that  at  a  wedding  in 
the  village  church  of  Stilpin,  in  Saxony,  the  bride 
and  groom  and  entire  wedding  party  fell  asleep 
during  the  ceremony.  The  heat  in  the  church 
was  oppressive,  and  the  droning  voice  of  the 
minister  preaching  the  wedding  address  sent  the 
whole  pal-ty  off  to  slumberland.  The  preacher 
took  in  the  situation  and  made  some  personal 
remarks  in  such  a  loud  voice  that  the  bride  woke 
up.  She  aroused  the  others  of  the  party  and 
gradually  all  were  awake  but  the  bridegroom. 
He  snored  along  comfortably,  despite  vigorous 
pinching  and  shaking  by  the  bride,  and  was  only 
aroused  when  a  pin  was  stuck  into  him  several 
times. 

At  Lubeck  an  old  woman  of  70  was  on  the  wit- 
ness stand,  but  was  so  affected  by  the  heat  that 
she  could  not  remember  her  maiden  name. 


USED  BABY  AS  A  PINCUSHION 


Nurse  Girl  Confesses  Sticking  Pins  and  Needles 
in  Infant  in  Her  Care. 

Chester,  Pa. — Mary  Douglass,  a  fifteen-year- 
old  negro  girl,  employed  as  a  nurse  at  the 
home  of  Capt.  E.  Oliver  Mahon  of  company  B, 
national  guard,  was  arrested  charged  with  stick- 
ing pins  in  2-months-old  baby  Jeannette  Mahon, 
whose  illness  has  puzzled  the  attending  physi- 
cian, Dr.  F.  Powel,  for  several  days. 

Making  an  examination  this  afternoon,  he  took 
from  the  child  fourteen  small  pins  and  a  safety 
pin. 

Mary  is  said  to  have  confessed  to  the  doctor 
and  Mrs.  Mahon  that  she  used  the  baby  as  a 
human  pincushion. 

She  was  committed  to  the  detention  home  for 
a  hearing.     The  child's  condition  is  dangerous. 


BABE  CAN  WALK  ON  HANDS 


Chest  and  Arm  Muscles  Like  Those  Possessed  by 

a  Trained  Athlete. 

Denver,  Colo. — The  eight-months-old  baby  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Schnars  can  neither  walk 
on  his  feet  nor  talk,  and  yet  he  can  up-end  himself 
and  walk  across  the  room  on  his  hands. 
■  The  ligaments  and  muscles  of  his  chest,  arms 
and  shoulders  are  as  tiny  cords  of  steel.  He  can 
swing  from  a  cane  held  in  the  hands  of  his  sire 
with  the  ease  of  a  trained  trapeze  performer. 
And  when  this  strong-arm  baby  takes  notice  of 
something   on    the    table   particularly   attractive 


or  desirable  to  his  baby  eyes  he  does  not  cry  for 
it,  but  creeps  to  the  table  and  raises  himself  by 
climbing  the  leg,  hand  over  hand. 

Neither  of  the  parents  is  remarkable  for  any 
extraordinary  physical  development  or  accom- 
plishment. Both  are  of  German  descent  and 
show  the  sturdy  general  characteristics  of  that 
race,  but  nothing  more. — New  York  World. 


BOY  TRAVELS  IN  TRUNK 


Raises  Lid  to  Get  Fresh  Air  and  Scares  Detec- 
tive. 

Altoona,  Pa. — Almost  suffocated,  Freddie  Sum- 
mers, aged  16,  of  Lancaster,  cautiously  raised 
the  lid  of  the  trunk  in  which  he  was  beating  his 
way  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  recently, 
to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  incidentally  to 
see  where  he  was,  when  he  was  discovered  by  a 
Pennsy  detective,  who  was  peering  into  the  bag- 
gage car  without  a  thought  of  unearthing  a 
trunk  mystery. 

The  detective  saw  the  lid  move  up,  then  down. 
It  gave  him  an  uncanny  feeling,  but  he  immedi- 
ately investigated  and  found  the  lad. 

Freddie  had  been  to  Pittsburg,  a  runaway.  He 
saw  his  money  growing  beautifully  less,  so  he 
went  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station, 
found  an  empty  trunk  amid  a  pile  on  a  big  truck 
for  east-bound   trains,   and   climbed   in. 

He  was  willing  to  pay  his  fare  to  avoid  going 
to  jail,  but  he  was  70  cents  short.  Station  at- 
taches made  up  the  deficit  and  the  boy  went 
home  in  a  coach. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


THE  FIRST  KNOWN  COCKTAIL 


George  Washington  Invented  the  Swizzle,  a  Drink 
of  Barbados. 

Bridgetown,  Barbados. — Where  did  the  genius 
of  that  man  end? — George  Washington,  who 
never  told  a  lie,  who  defeated  the  greatest  power 
on  earth  and  proved  there  was  a  greater,  who 
was  the  father  of  his  country,  and  the  inventor 
of  the  swizzle,  the  first  cocktail  known  to  man- 
kind. 

The  swizzle,  be  it  known,  is  a  concoction  pecu- 
liar to  this  island.  What  it  is  composed  of  the 
story  of  George  Washington,  the  father  of  the 
first  swizzle,  will  show.  For  the  present  let  it 
suffice  that  every  tourist  who  visits  this  island  is 
asked  at  some  stage  of  the  game: 

"Have  you  tried  a  swizzle?" 

Without  knowing  that  he  is  drinking  the  first 
cocktail  known  to  bar  service,  the  tourist  par- 
takes, and  the  more  beswizzled  he  becomes  the 
more  tribute  he  pays  to  the  genius  of  George 
Washington. 

Genesis !  Long  before  he  made  himself  fa- 
mous George  Washington  made  the  swizzle  fa- 
mous. He  was  then  a  young  man,  fond  of  long 
walks  in  the  hot  sun  in  order  to  generate  an  appe- 
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Free 


q  THE  MARTHA  WASHINGTON  NEEDLE  CASE  with  one  year's 

subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm. 

Q  This  needle  case  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work  made  of  a  simulation 
of  alligator  leather  and  is  almost  indestructible. 

^  It  contains  all  of  the  needles  that  any  woman  would  use  during  one  natural 
life.     Also  it  is  well  stocked  with  the  "  Can't  Bend  'Em  Pins." 

fl  This  elegant  Martha  Washington  Needle  Case  and  its  contents  cannot  be 
purchased  in  any  store  in  America,  and  if  it  could  it  would  not  be  sold  for 
one  cent  less  than  $1. 00. 

€[  We  give  you  this  needle  case  absolutely  free  with  a  one  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  Orchard  and  Farm.  This  is  a  monthly  magazine  published  in 
San  Francisco  and  is  the  most  elegantly  gotten  up  farm  magazine  published 
in  the  world  which  is  actually  read  by  the  people  whom  you  and  I  know  to 
be  farmers. 

fl  If  you  are  interested  in  the  great  reclamation  work  in  the  Western  States; 
if  you  desire  to  know  how  crops  are  produced  through  the  process  of  irri- 
gation; if  you  desire  to  keep  posted  on  horticulture  and  floriculture,  in 
the  land  where  trees  bloom  and  blossom  the  whole  year  round  and  where 
flowers  never  fade;  should  you  care  to  know  of  the  great  progress  in  live 
stock  development  in  the  States  West  of  the  Rockies,  you  will  get  the 
earliest  and  most  accurate  account  through  the  columns  of  Orchard  and 
Farm. 

^  This  offer  is  good  for  either  old  or  new  subscribers. 


CUT    OUT    AND    MAIL    TODAY 


THE  CALKINS  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  sending  you  with  this  mail  $1.00,  for 
which  please  send  to  my  address  immediately,  charges  prepaid,  the 
Martha  Washington  Needle  Case  and  your  publication.  Orchard 
and  Farm,  for  one  year. 

Nam  e 


Address- 


fl  Mail  this  Coupon  to  any  one  of  the  following  offices: 

New  York;  Chicago;   Reno,  Nevada;  Los  Angeles,  California;    Port- 
land, Oregon;   San  Francisco,  California;  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
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titc  for  bread  and  cheese  and  something  cool. 
Before  the  revolution  he  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  Barbados  with  his  brother,  who  was  then  in 
ill  health.  The  father  of  his  country  resided  with 
his  brother  in  a  colonial  house  outside  Bridge- 
town. The  house  is  known  as  "Washington's 
Home  in  Barbados"  to  this  day. 

One  morning,  "before  coffee,"  as  the  saying 
is  here,  George  Washington  and  his  brother  went 
for  a  constitutional.  It  was  a  long  tramp  and  a 
hot  tramp,  the  story  runs,  and  on  the  way  home 
the  weak  brother  complained  of  the  heat  and  con- 
tended they  should  stop  at  a  tavern  for  some 
cooling  drink. 

"It  is  against  my  principle,"  George  Wash- 
ington is  reported  to  have  said,  "to  venture  in 
uncertain  taverns  out  of  idle  curiosity.  But 
where  necessity  demands  he  is  a  craven  who  fears 
to  look  what's  behind  a  door." 

"Well  said,"  remarked  the  brother,  whose 
name,  some  say  here,  was  Joseph. 

Imagine  the  delight  of  the  two  brothers  when 
they  found  behind  the  door  a  rubicund  Dutch 
boniface  who  had  often  served  cooling  draught.s 
to  the  man  who  never  told  a  lie. 

"Good  Eliasson,"  said  George  Washington, 
"my  brother  and  myself  have  walked  a  good  ten 
mile  in  a  hot  sun  with  nothing  to  eool  our  tongues 
but  a  stale  milk  cocoanut.  Let  us  have  something 
that  has  a  cold  swizzle  to  it.  Now,  sir,  each  man 
who  professes  should  be  a  master  of  his  pro- 
fession.   Let  us  see." 

Good  Eliasson,  who  had  a  fear  of  this  George 
Washington  on  account  of  a  certain  aruptness 
and  precision  of  diction,  tremulously  laid  a  bottle 
of  schnapps  on  the  table.  George  Washington 
frowned. 

"But  it  is  your  favourite,"  protested  Eliasson. 

(They  spelled  favorite  with  a  "u"  then.) 

"But  not  to-day,"  said  George  Washington. 
"It  is  of  too  much  fruitiness.  The  flavor  must 
be  tempered  to  a  slight  bitterness.  Have  you 
anything  bitter?  But,  above  all,  it  must  be  well 
swizzled  to  coolness." 

"I  have  a  South  American  juice,"  said  Elias- 
son. 

"Give  it  to  me." 

"And  the  schnapps,  good  sir,  has  been  in  the 
stream  in  the  gully  all  night." 

"Good.     Give  me  a  jug." 

The  jug  was  forthcoming.  George  Washington 
•  poured  out  four  parts  of  schnapps,  tasted  the 
South  American  bitters,  and  added  a  teaspoonful 
of  that  ingredient.  He  then  grated  in  a  flavoring 
of  kola  nut  and  borrowed  a  new  clay  pipe  from 
Eliasson.  Breaking  the  stem  of  the  churchwar- 
den in  the  middle,  the  man  who  never  told  a  lie 
inserted  the  bowl  into  the  mixture  and  made  it 
rip  around  like  a  churn  by  rubbing  the  stem  be- 
tween his  palms. 

A  foam  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  mixture, 
George  Washington,  his  brother  and  good  Eliasson 
could  hardly  see  it  inside  the  jug,  but  they  could 
tell  it  was  there  from  the  increasing  hollowness 
of  the  churning  note. 


Then  the  mixture  was  poured  out.  George 
Washington  raised  it  to  his  lipe. 

"A  moment,"  said  he.  "It  is  a  custom  among 
friends  for  the  host  to  drink  first  the  wine  that 
may  be  poison." 

He  drank,  and  laying  down  the  glass,  very  de- 
liberately filled  it  up  again. 

"It  is  a  good  swizzle,"  said  he.  "I  advise 
you  to  drink,  brother." 

Brother  did,  and  also  deliberately  refilled  the 
glass. 

So  was  the  swizzle,  the  famous  Barbadian 
drink,  the  first  cocktail  known  to  mankind,  as 
the  Barbadians  claim,  invented.  And  it  was 
perpetuated,  improved,  parodied  and  regarnished 
in  the  Martini,  gin  fizz  and  the  mixture  of 
Colonel  Rickey,  for  did  not  Eliasson,  who  feared 
the  man  of  precise  diction,  taste  the  dregs  with 
one  eye  closed  after  the  Father  of  His  Country 
left    ( hat   West  Indian  tavern  ? 


i^X       ^ 


SOrvpn^ 


Clementina — "How  much  is  it  to  Shepherd's 
Bush?" 

Box  OflBce  Clerk — "Tuppence.  I've  told  yyn 
that  five  times  already." 

Clementina— "  Yes,  I  know.  But  little  Willy 
likes  to  see  you  come  to  the  window ;  it  reminds 
him  of  the  zoo."— The  Sketch. 
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C.  W.  EVANS,  C.  &  M.  E. 

Gold  and  Copper  Mines 

and  Mining   Stocks 

Bought  and  Sold 


Dealer   in  OREGON    INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Best  References 


Ashland, 


Oregon 


WEAK      LUNGS 

COUGH,  BRONCHITIS.  ASTHMA  cured  by 
InhaUrion  of  OXYGEN.  Full  particulars.  Expert 
Specialist  in  attendance.  AM.  OXYGEN  CO., 
B  52  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICA6D. 
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^  Do  you  know  the  value  of  publicity? 

^  We  mean  judicious  publicity. 

^  Do  you  want  to  reach  persons  in  com- 
fortable circumstances? 

^  Do  you  want  to  reach  persons  of  brains 
and  culture? 

^  If  you  do,  investigate  The  Pandex  of  the 
Press,  which  is  a  high-class  review  of 
the  vital  features  of  newspapers  and  the 
world's  events. 

ADDRESS 

THE  CALKINS  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 

24  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY.  OF  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

A.  C.  OLDS,  State  Anenl  tor  Pacific  Coast 

Kohl  Buildins,  San  Francisco 

BOOLE,  SLOANE  &  CO.,  City  Aacnu 

Western  and  Southern  Dept. 

205  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
J.  H.  LENEHAN,  Gen'l  Agt.    C.  R.  STREET,  Ass'i  Gen'l  Agi. 


THE  RIGHT  WAY 


VAN'""  STORAGE 
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ATi?i';DUC£OflATES. 


AN  EXCLUSIVE  BUSINESS 

Room  500,  95  Washington  Si..  Chicago.  244  S.  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles.  1016  Broadway,  Oakland.  13th  and  Mission  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 


Mothers,  Wives,  Sisters 

Help  your  Boys,  Husbands,  Brothers,  to 
start  the  New  Year  right  by  having  them 
lake  the  old  reliable 

CON>lELLEY  LIQUOR  CURE 

Bring  this  ad  with  you,  or  mail  it,  and  receive  our 
10  per  cent  discount,  which  we  are  offering  for  a 
limited  time  only.  All  medicines  taken  internally. 
No  hypodermic  injections.  Send  for  our  free  book 
of  testimonials,  gathered  from  1 2  years  of  successful 
experience. 

CONNELLEY    LIQUOR    CURE 

505  Telesraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Every  Woman 

is  interested  and  should  know 
about  the  wonderful 

Marvel  Whirling 
Spray  Douche 


Ask  your    druggist   tor  it. 
If  he    cannot    supply    the 
MARVEL,    accept  no    other    but 
send    stamp  for    i-lluslrated  book- 
sealed.    It  gives  full  particulars  and 
directions  invaluable  to  ladies. 


WRVEL  CO,,   R80H  B,  44  E.  23il  STREET,   HEW   lORK 


FOR     BREAKFAST 


GERMEA 


The  JOHNSON-LOCKE  MERCANTILE  CO.,  Agents 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Please  meatloii  The  Fandex  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 
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BEHNKE-WALKER 

PORTLAND'S    LEADING 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


,Elks  Building 


Portland,  Ore. 


Our  Attendance    at    the   Present     Time    is   Fifty -Seven 

Per    Cent.     Greater    than    that    of    the 

Same  Date  Last   Year 

OUR  $15,000  EQUIPMENT  IS  UNSURPASSED 
FACULTY,  THE  STRONGEST  PROCURABLE 

The  proprietors  are  teachers  and  business  men,  having  worked  in 
various  capacities,  thereby  combining  theory  with  practice.  In  this 
manner  you  receive  the  most  thorough  training  possible. 

GRADUATES    ARE    ALL    EMPLOYED 

Placed  330  pupils  in  lucrative  positions  during  past 
year.      Had   calls   from    business   men    for    707. 


Give  us  an  opportunity  to  train  you  thoroughly,  and  we 
Will    place    you    in    a    good    position    when    competent 


H.  W.  BEHNKE 


L  M.  WALKER 


PRESIDENT 


PRINCIPAL 
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